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PREFACE. 


It  was  my  late  Husband's  intention,  bad  be  lived  to  prepare  a  new 
Edition  of  bis  Suburban  Gardener,  to  alter  tbe  work  considerably ; 
by  omitting  a  portion  of  tbe  Suburban  Gardens,  and  inserting  more 
descriptions  of  Villas ;  and,  for  tbis  purpose,  be  bad  Engravings  made 
of  several  Villas,  wbicb  be  inserted  first  in  tbe  Oardenei'a  Magazine, 

In  preparing  tbe  present  Edition,  I  bave  acted  up  to  Mr.  Loudon's 
intentions  as  closely  as  I  could> — tbe  principal  ciiange  wbicb  I  bave 
made  being  in  tbe  name,  wbicb  I  bave  altered  to  The  Villa 
Gardener,  as  being  more  suitable  to  tbe  work  in  its  present  form. 
I  bave  also  added  numerous  Designs. for  Plant-bouses,  made  expressly 
for  tbia  work,  by  Mr.  Francis  Raucb,  and  a  copious  Index ;  and  I 
bave  given  tbe  names  of  New  Plants,  and  details  respecting  New 
ImprDvements  in  Gardening,  so  as  to  bring  tbe  work  down  to  tbe 
present  time. 

J.  W.  LOUDON. 


Baysvatery  August^  1850. 
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VILLA     GARDENER 


INTRODUCTION. 

Thb  enjoymentg  to  be  derived  from  a  country  residence  depend  principally 
on  a  knowledge  of  the  resources  which  a  garden,  however  small,  is  capable 
of  afibrding.  The  benefits  experienced  by  breathing  air  unconfined  by  close 
streets  of  houses,  and  uncontaminated  by  the  smoke  of  chimneys ;  the  cheer- 
ful aspect  of  vegetation ;  the  singing  of  birds  in  their  season ;  and  the  enliven- 
ing effect  of  finding  ourselves  unpent-up  by  buildings,  and  in  comparatively 
unlimited  space,  are  felt  by  most  people :  but  these  enjoyments  are  greatly 
increased  by  the  possession  of  a  garden,  in  which  the  progress  of  vegetation 
can  be  watched  from  day  to  day ;  and  in  which  the  taste  and  fancy  can  be 
exercised  by  continually  forming  new  and  beautiful  scenes. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  garden  itself,  we  shall  endeavour  to  excite  some 
interest  in  its  favour,  and  to  show  the  solid  advantages  which  may  be  derived 
from  a  country  residence ;  though  on  both  these  topics  we  shall  bestow  very 
few  words. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  enjoyment  to  be  derived  from  performing  the 
different  operations  of  gardening,  independently  altogether  of  the  health 
resulting  from  this  kind  of  exercise.  To  labour  for  the  sake  of  arriving  at  a 
result,  and  to  be  succesaful  in  attaining  it,  are,  as  cause  and  effect,  attended 
by  a  certain  degree  of  satisfaction  to  the  mind,  however  simple  or  rude  the 
labour  may  be,  and  however  unimportant  the  result  obtained.  To  be  con- 
vinced of  this,  we  have  only  to  imagine  ourselves  employed  in  any  labour 
from  which  no  result  ensues,  but  that  of  fatiguing  the  body,  or  wearying  the 
mind :  the  turning  of  a  wheel,  for  example,  that  is  connected  with  no  machi- 
nery, or,  if  connected,  effects  no  useful  purpose;  the  carrying  of  a  weight 
from  one  point  to  another  and  back  again ;  or  the  taking  of  a  walk  without 
any  object  in  view,  but  the  negative  one  of  preserving  health.  Thus,  it  is 
not  only  a  condition  of  our  nature,  that,  in  order  to  secure  health  and  cheer- 
folnessi,  we  must  labour ;  but  we  must  also  labour  in  such  a  way  as  to  produce 
Mnnething  useful  or  agreeable.  Now,  of  the  different  kinds  of  useful  things 
produced  by  labour,  those  things,  surely,  which  are  living  beings,  and  which 
grow  and  undergo  changes  before  our  eyes,  must  be  more  productive  of 
enjoyment  than  such  as  are  mere  brute  matter ;  the  kind  of  labour,  and  other 
Wnmstances  being  ihe  same.    Hence,  a  man  who  plants  a  hedge,  or  sows 
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a  grass-plot  in  his  garden,  lays  a  more  certain  foundation  for  enjoyment . 
than  he  who  huilds  a  wall  or  lays  down  a  gravel  walk ;  and,  hence,  the  enjof^/ 
ment  of  a  citizen  whose  recreation,  at  his  suhurhan  residence,  consistB  a 
working  in  his  garden  must  be  higher  in  the  scale  than  that  of  the  man  wht 
amuses  himself,  in  the  plot  round  his  house,  with  shooting  at  a  mark  m 
playing  at  bowls. 

To  dig,  to  hoe,  and  to  rake,  are  not  operations  requiring  much  skill ;  anl 
the  amateur  gardener  will,  perhaps,  chiefly  value  them  for  their  use  in  |ne> 
paring  for  crops,  or  in  encouraging  the  growth  of  crops  already  coming  for* 
ward :  but  the  operations  of  pruning  and  training  trees,  when  well  perfonned» 
are  not  only  interesting  to  the  operator  at  the  time,  but  the  plants  so  pruned 
or  trained  afford  him  pleasure  every  time  he  sees  them  afterwards  throughout 
the  season,  till  the  period  returns  when  they  must  be  pruned  and  trained 
again.  The  operation  of  striking  plants  from  cuttings  is  performed  in  a 
variety  of  ways,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  plants ;  and  may  truly  be  called 
one  of  intense  interest,  both  in  its  performance,  and  in  the  expectation  of  iti 
results.  By  the  great  majority  of  amateur  gardeners,  cuttings  are  made  and 
planted  at  random ;  and  their  fkilure  or  success  is,  in  consequence,  a  mattv 
of  chance :  but  a  very  little  scientific  light  thrown  on  the  subject  leads  to  rulaa 
for  operating,  which  will  turn  chance  into  certainty  in  almost  every  case  that 
can  occur  to  ordinary  practitioners ;  and,  consequently,  will  greatly  enhaaee 
the  pleasure  of  performing  the  operation,  from  the  consciousness  that  tbc 
labour  bestowed  will  not  be  thrown  away.  We  need  not  here  refer  to  the 
operations  of  grafting,  layering,  or  sowing  seeds;  nor  need  we  mention 
innumerable  other  operations  which  require  to  be  performed  in  the  courae  of 
the  year,  even  in  the  very  smallest  garden ;  but  we  must  be  allowed  to  notiee 
the  watering  of  plants,  which  all  persons  can  enjoy  fh>m  the  earliest  in£ukcy 
upwards.  What  pleasure  have  not  children  in  applying  their  little  green 
watering-pans  to  plants  in  pots,  or  pouring  water  in  at  the  roots  of  favourite 
flowers  in  borders?  And  what  can  be  more  rational  than  the  satisfketioB 
which  the  grown  up  amateur,  or  master  of  the  house,  enjoys,  when  he  retms 
firom  the  city  to  his  garden  in  the  summer  evenings,  and  applies  the  syringe 
to  his  wall  trees,  with  refreshing  enjoyment  to  himself  and  the  plants,  and  to 
the  delight  of  his  children,  who  may  be  watching  his  operations  f  What  can 
be  more  refreshing  than,  in  a  warm  summer's  evening,  to  hear,  while  sitting 
in  a  cool  parlour,  with  the  windows  open,  or  in  a  summer-house,  the  shower^ 
ing  of  water  by  the  syringe  upon  the  leaves  of  the  vines  or  fig' trees  trained 
under  the  adjoining  veranda,  or  upon  the  orange  trees  and  camellias,  or  other 
exotic  shrubs,  planted  in  the  conservatory  connected  with  itf  What  more 
delightful  than  to  see  the  master  or  the  mistress  of  a  small  garden  or  pleaame- 
ground,  with  all  the  boys  and  girls,  the  maids,  and,  in  short,  all  the  strength 
of  the  house,  carrying  pots  and  pails  of  water  to  different  parts  of  the  gardn ; 
and  to  see  the  refreshment  produced  to  the  soil  and  plants  by  the  application 
of  the  watering-pan  and  the  S3rringe  ? 

Even  the  search  after  insects  is  a  great  enjoyment  in  a  garden ;  and,  in 
fact,  opens  up  an  entirely  new  field  of  exertion  and  interest  to  those  who  liave 
not  before  made  minute  observations  in  this  department  of  nature.  Ftffy 
years  ago,  the  subject  of  destroying  insects  was  scarcely  considered  as  beliMig- 
ing  to  gardening ;  and  their  eggs,  which  now  every  young  gardener  recog- 
nises, in  winter  glued  in  rings  to  the  branches  of  his  fruit  trees,  or  in  apiiDg 
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jltponted  on  the  back  of  hii  goowbeiry  leaves,  paiaed  unheeded  through  their 
iMftrent  atagea  of  development ;  and  the  ravages  the  larvas  committed  on 
jirapa  were  considered  as  inevitable  blights,  produced  by  the  atmosphere.  In 
^«  present  day,  so  much  of  the  beauty  and  the  value  of  the  products  of  all 
gasdena  is  known  to  depend  on  subduing  insects,  that  a  knowledge  of  the 
fubject  is  considered  essential  to  every  gardener  i  but  it  is  more  especially 
Meeaaary  that  the  possessor  of  a  small  garden  should  know  how  to  keep 
faaeata  in  subjection ;  both  because  he  is  frequently  his  own  gardener,  and 
tteonae  insects  are  more  abundant  in  such  gardens  than  in  those  of  a  larger 
rise,  irhick  are  generally  situated  farther  in  the  country,  sometimes  from  the 
•oBpavatively  weak  and  crowded  state  of  the  plants,  and,  in  other  instances, 
from  the  absence  of  those  natural  enemies  of  insects,  the  small  birds. 

One  of  the  greatest  of  all  the  sources  of  enjoyment  resulting  from  the  pos* 
session  of  a  garden  is,  the  endless  variety  which  it  produces,  either  by  the 
perpetual  progress  of  vegetation  which  is  going  forward  in  it  to  maturity,  dor- 
Maney,  or  decay,  or  by  the  almost  innumerable  kinds  of  plants  which  may  be 
taiaed  in  even  the  smallest  gsrden.  Even  the  same  trees,  grown  in  the  same 
garden,  are  undergoing  perpetual  changes  throughout  the  year;  and  trees 
siiaoge,  also,  in  every  succeeding  year,  relatively  to  that  which  is  past; 
because  they  become  larger  and  larger  as  they  advance  in  age,  and  acquire 
Biore  of  their  characteristic  and  mixture  forms.  The  number  of  plants,  and 
especially  of  trees,  which  can  be  cultivated  in  any  garden  at  one  time  is 
neeeasarOy  circumscribed;  but,  if  an  amateur  chose  to  limit  the  period  during 
which  he  cultivated  each  tree  or  plant  to  the  time  of  its  flowering  with  him 
fat  the  first  time,  he  might,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  more  or  less  in  num- 
ber according  to  the  size  of  his  garden,  have  had  growing  in  it  all  the  plants 
in  cultivation  in  the  open  air  in  Britain,  with  the  exception  of  a  fBW  of  the 
larger  of  the  forest'  trees ;  and  even  these  he  might  also  have  flowered,  by 
making  use  of  plants  raised  from  cuttings  or  layers,  or  of  miniature  trees, 
made  by  ringing  and  rooting  the  branches  of  old  trees  in  the  Chinese  manner. 
Independently,  however,  of  the  variety  and  change  resulting  from  the  plants 
cultivated,  every  month  throughout  the  year  has  its  particular  operations  and 
its  products :  nay,  it  would  not  be  too  much  to  say,  that  during  six  months  of 
the  year  a  change  takes  place,  and  is  perceptible,  in  the  plants  of  a  garden, 
every  day ;  and  every  day  has,  in  consequence,  its  operations  and  its  products. 
Even  in  winter,  there  is  still  something  to  do  in  every  garden,  however  small 
may  be  its  extent :  the  walks  require  to  be  kept  in  order,  and  some  plants 
must  be  protected  by  litter  or  matting ;  and,  if  there  should  be  no  trees  to 
prune,  no  ground  to  dig,  no  manure  to  collect  or  to  barrow  out,  no  dung  to 
turn  and  prepare  for  hotbeds,  there  is,  at  all  events,  the  preparation  of  names 
or  numbers  ibr  plants ;  the  cutting  and  painting  of  rods  to  de  them  to ;  the 
torling  of  seeds ;  the  making  of  baskets ;  and  the  search  after  information  on 
the  subjects  of  plants  and  their  culture,  in  books. 

But  imagine  that  to  the  villa  garden  there  ia  added  a  small  green-house,  or 
a  fined  pit !  What  a  source  of  amusement  and  interest  does  not  either  of 
these  garden  structures  hold  out  to  the  amateur  gardener,  during  the  winter 
and  spring !  Exactly  in  proportion  as,  in  autumn,  the  out-door  operations 
become  fewer,  the  in-door  operations  of  the  green-house  or  pit  become  more 
numerous ;  and,  if  the  expense  of  a  green-house  should  be  objected  to,  much 
of  the  produce  of  the  green-house  may  be  procured,  at  half  the  expense,  by 
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the  oie  of  a  pit,  which  requires  no  other  glan  than  the  saehei  which  form 
roof.    The  amuiement  and  the  product!  which  mich  a  pit,  in  the  handa  of 
ingenious  amateur,  is  calculated  to  afford,  are  almost  without  end. 
salading  may  be  produced  in  it  throughout  the  whole  winter.    Chiccny 
(though  this  may  he  accomplished  in  a  common  cellar)  may  be  made  to 
out  their  blanched  leaves,  which  form  the  most  delightful  of  all  winter 
at  least  to  our  taste ;  tart  rhubarb  or  sea-kale  may  be  forced  in  pota;  s 
parsley,  mint,  and  other  herbs.    Bulbs  may  be  forced ;  and  a  hloom  of 
roses  may  be  kept  up  throughout  the  winter.    But,  perhaps,  the  moot  im 
ant  use  to  which  such  a  pit  can  be  applied,  in  a  small  garden,  is  to 
throughout  the  winter,  and  to  bring  forward  in  spring,  pelargonimns,  fiichaii% 
salvias,  calceolarias,  verbenas,  and  other  fine  exotic  flowers,  and  also  half-haiB^ 
and  tender  annusls,  for  turning  out  into  the  flower-garden,  or  into  the  miacal 
laneous  border,  in  the  beginning  of  summer. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  absolute  enjoyments  to  be  derived  from  a  countiy 
house  and  garden ;  and  we  shall  next  notice  another,  which  flows  from  4t 
same  source,  but  which  may  be  called  relative  or  incidentaL  The  opportuni^ 
which  a  garden  affords  to  its  possessor  of  acquiring  a  sdentifie  and  practieil 
knowledge  of  plants  is  a  source  of  great  interest,  not  only  in  his  own  gardes, 
but  wherever  else  plants  may  come  in  his  way ;  whether  in  a  wild  state,  m 
gardens,  exposed  for  sale  in  markets,  or  delineated  and  described  in  bot^Dk 
Another  source  of  incidental  enjoyment  is  that  which  will  arise  from  die 
acquirement  of  some  knowledge  of  gardening,  and  of  rural  architecture  as  an 
art  of  design  and  taste.  How  great  a  source  of  enjoyment  this  is,  and  how 
great  an  interest^it  enables  its  possessor  to  take  in  landscapes,  and  in  archite^* 
ture,  generally ;  or,  io  short,  wherever  he  sees  a  house  or  a  tree ;  those  only 
can  know  who  have  gone  through  the  necessary  preparation. 

There  is  scarcely  such  a  thing  to  be  found  as  a  lady  who  is  not  fond  ol 
flowers ;  but  it  is  not  saying  too  much,  to  affirm  that  there  are  very  few  ladies 
indeed  who  are  competent  to  lay  out  a  flower-garden ;  though  the  skill  required 
to  do  so  is  within  the  capacity  of  every  wcmsn  who  can  work  or  embroider 
patterns  for  the  different  parts  of  female  dress :  and,  supposing  a  female  to  have 
grown  up  without  the  slightest  knowledge  of  the  art  of  working  a  pattern,  or 
of  tracing  out  a  flower-garden,  it  would  certainly  be  nouch  easier  for  her  to 
acquire  the  latter  art  than  the  former.  The  result,  in  both  cases,  might  be 
obtained  almost  without  instruction,  provided  the  party  desiring  to  form  the 
dress,  or  the  flower-garden,  had  a  clear  idea  of  what  was  wanted.  But,  while 
every  female  understands  this  in  regard  to  dress,  and,  consequently,  can  sue- 
ceed  in  adapting  embroidery  to  her  clothes,  whenever  she  finds  it  neceaaary, 
very  few  have  any  distinct  idea  of  whst  a  flower-garden  ought  to  be ;  and» 
hence,  we  seldom  or  never  see  them  produce  a  satisfactory  design  for  one, 
without  the  aid  of  a  professional  man.  We  venture  to  assert,  that  there  is  not 
any  lady  who  can  design  a  pattern,  and  embroider  a  gown,  that  might  not,  in 
a  few  hours,  be  taught  to  design  flower-gardens  with  as  much  skill  and  taste 
as  a  professional  landscape-gardener;  and  so  as  to  produce  incompanbly 
better  results  than  are  now  generally  to  be  seen  in  the  flower^ardens  of 
the  great  majority  of  British  country  residences. 

If  we  can  succeed  in  rendering  every  lady  her  own  landscape-gardener, 
which  we  are  confident  we  can  do,  we  shall  have  great  hopes  of  effecting  a 
general  reform  in  the  gardening  taste,  not  only  of  this  country,  but  of  every 
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ler  for  which  this  work  is  calculated :  and  we  intend  it  for  circulation  in 

temperate  climates  of  both  hemispheres. 

Next  in  influence  on  society,  in  every  country,  to  the  female  sex,  is  the 

of  teachers;  including  under  this  class  the  two  orders,  ministers  of 

ion  and  schoolmasters.    The  instruction  of  these  orders  in  the  science 

practice  of  gardening  shall  he  one  of  our  principal  aims  in  the  composi- 

of  this  work,  as  well  in  the  hope  of  adding  to  their  own  resources  for 

iBomforts  and  enjoyments,  as  of  enabling  them  to  infuse  a  taste  for  these 
comfbrta  and  enjoyments  into  the  minds  of  the  rising  generation.  We  can 
liardly  conceive  any  rural  pursuits  more  adapted  for  a  cl^gyman  than  natural 
Inatory  and  gardening :  and  what  can  better  afford  a  relaxation  to  the  school- 
master, from  the  arduous  and  sedentary  duties  of  his  profession,  than  the 
oiltivation  of  a  field  of  useful  vegetables,  and  of  a  garden  of  curious  and 

;  ornamental  plants,  not  only  for  his  own  amusement,  but  for  the  instruction  of 
Ids  papils  ?  A  garden  and  a  field  are,  in  our  opinion,  as  well  merited  by  the 
achoolmaster  as  a  glebe  is  by  the  clergyman ;  and  we  trust  they  wiU,  in  a 
abort  time,  be  considered  as  no  less  indispensable  in  Britain  (in  the  establish- 
ment of  a  national  system  of  education)  than  they  already  are  in  most  parts 

'  of  Germany,  and  in  many  parts  of  North  America. 

We  might  enlarge  here  on  the  great  advantages  which  would  result  from 
bringing  up  children  with  a  taste  for  garden  pursuits  and  natural  history;  and 
the  vast  influence  which  this  is  calculated  to  have  on  their  future  happiness, 
and  on  the  welfare  of  society,  by  enabling  them,  instead  of  passing  their 
leisure  hours  in  a  manner  degrading  to  human  nature,  to  interest  themselves 
in  recreations  both  agreeable  and  useful :  but  the  field  is  too  wide  to  be 
entered  on  within  our  limits,  and  we  must  therefore  leave  the  subject  to  be 
worked  out  by  the  imagination  of  our  readers. 

Much  of  the  enjoyment  of  a  country  residence  depends  on  knowing  what 
to  expect  from  it;  what,  in  short,  is  consistent,  and  what  is  inconsistent,  with 
its  Umits  and  its  local  situation.  We  have  shown,  in  the  Encyclbpadia  of 
CoUagef  Farm,  and  ViUa  Architecture  (p.  8),  that  all,  in  the  way  of  house 
accommodation,  that  is  essential  to  the  enjoyment  of  life,  may  be  obtained  in 
a  eottage  of  three  or  four  rooms  as  well  as  in  a  palace ;  and  we  shall  prove, 
in  this  work,  that  a  suburban  villa,  with  a  very  small  portion  of  land 
attached,  will  contain  all  that  is  essential  to  happiness  in  the  garden,  park, 
and  demesne  of  the  most  extensive  country  residence.  Let  us  briefly  make 
the  comparison.  The  objects  of  the  possessors  of  both  are  the  same :  health, 
which  is  the  result  of  temperance  and  exercise ;  enjoyment,  which  is  the 
possession  of  something  which  we  can  call  our  own,  and  on  which  we  can 
set  our  heart  and  affections ;  and  the  respect  of  society,  which  is  the  result  of 
their  favourable  opinion  of  our  sentiments  and  moral  conduct.  No  man  in 
this  world,  however  high  may  be  his  rank,  great  his  wealth,  powerful  his 
genius,  or  extensive  his  acquirements,  can  evei;  attain  more  than  health, 
enjoyment,  and  respect.  The  lord  of  an  extensive  demesne  seeks  after  health 
by  hunting,  shooting,  or  other  field  sports,  or  by  superintending  the  general  * 
management  and  cidtivation  of  his  estate ;  the  lady  seeks  recreation  in  her 
pleasure-ground,  or  in  airings  in  her  carriage ;  and  both  find  their  enjoyment 
in  their  children,  and  in  their  house  and  garden,  and  other  surrounding 
objects.  Now  the  master  of  a  suburban  villa  finds  health  in  the  change  it 
affords  from  his  occupation  as  a  citizen ;  or  if  he  has  retired  from  business,  in 
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the  perionol  cultivation  of  hit  garden.  He  alio  flndi  enjoymeaty  not  only  in 
his  family,  friendi,  and  books,  but  in  hii  garden,  and  in  the  other  rural  objecta 
which  he  can  call  his  own,  and  which  he  can  alter  at  pleasure^  at  a  trifling 
expense,  and  often  with  his  own  hands.  It  is  this  which  gives  the  charm  of 
creation,  and  makes  a  thing  essentially  one's  own.  Every  one  must  hare 
felt  the  infinitely  greater  pleasure  which  is  ei^oyed  from  the  contemplatioa 
of  what  we  have  planned  and  executed  ourselves,  to  what  can  be  experienced 
by  seeing  the  finest  works  belonging  to,  and  planned  by,  another.  Our  own 
work  is  endeared  to  us  by  the  difficulties  we  have  met  with  and  conquered  at 
every  step :  every  step  has  indeed  its  history,  and  recalls  a  train  of  inUresting 
recollections  connected  with  it. 

We  shall  arrange  this  work  in  books ;  and  shall  treat  in  succession  of 
the  general  principles  which  should  guide  an  amateur  in  the  choice,  laying 
out,  and  planting  of  a  country  residence ;  and  of  the  planting  and  manage- 
ment of  the  villa  kitchen-garden,  orchard,  flower-garden,  pleasure-grounds, 
and  shrubbery,  and  of  the  villa  farm;  concluding  the  whole  with  a  monthly 
calendar  of  the  management  of  villa  residences. 


BOOK  I. 

OH   THE  OBNEXAL   PRINCIPLES  WHICH  SHOULD   BE  TAKEN   INTO  CONBtOERATlON 
PREVIOUSLY   TO  LATINO  OUT  AND  PLANTINQ   A  VILLA  RESIDENCE. 

1.  PreUmmary  observaiioiu, — ^Though  it  does  not  fall  to  the  lot  of  every 
one  who  inhabits  a  villa,  to  build  the  house,  and  lay  out  the  grounds  himself] 
yet  most  people  who  have  a  country  residence,  have  the  power  of  either 
choosing  one  for  themselves,  or  at  least  of  making  such  alterations  and 
improvements  as  may  render  their  abode  suitable  to  their  own  taste  or  con- 
venience. It  is,  however,  to  those  who  may  wish  to  form  an  entirely  new 
villa  residence  for  themselves  that  we  chiefly  address  ourselves ;  as  such  a 
case  will  bring  the  greatest  number  of  general  principles  into  action,  and 
as  it  will  be  easy  for  any  one  who  wishes  to  apply  these  principles  only  par- 
tially, to  select  those  which  happen  to  be  suitable  to  his  particular  case. 

2.  The  choice  of  a  eituatum, — ^The  first  and  most  important  consideration 
for  every  one  who  designs  to  inhabit  a  country  residence  is  its  situation ;  and 
this  is  as  necessary  to  be  attended  to  by  those  who  intend  to  inhabit  a  villa 
on  the  very  smallest  scale,  as  it  is  by  those  who  contemplate  possessing  one  on 
the  largest ;  for  a  false  step  committed  in  either  case,  in  the  choice  of  a 
situation,  may  be  so  difficult  afterwards  to  retrace,  as  to  be  almost  impracti- 
cable ;  and  thus,  nearly  all  the  comfort  reasonably  anticipated  from  the  enjoy- 
ment of  a  country  residence,  may  be  destroyed.  How  much  the  locality,  the 
aspect,  and  the  surrounding  circumstances  affect  the  culture  of  a  garden,  of 
even  a  single  perch  in  extent,  can  hardly  be  conceived  by  those  who  have 
not  paid  considerable  attention  to  the  subject 

3.  The  heaUhmeee  of  the  situation  intended  for  a  dwelling  is  obviously  the 
first  and  most  important  consideration.    Situations  differ  in  r^ard  to  health- 
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iiiMt,  not  only  with  reference  to  the  conetitatioB  of  haman  befaigi  genendlyi 
Imt  they  diAr  as  to  their  iuitableness  for  penone  affected  With,  or  canstita- 
tionally  liable  to^  particular  diseaaet.  The  subject  embraces  elevationi  cha* 
racter  of  surfaoey  exposure,  aspect,  soil,  subsoil,  climate  aiid  character  of  the 
weather^  water,  and  a,general  capacity  for  improvement 

4.  £ievation» — In  the  neighbourhood  of  towns,  where  the  air  is  alwayi  more 
or  lest  charged  with  smoke,  an  elerated  site  will  always  be  found  to  hare  the 
clearest  atmosphere ;  and,  for  persons  in  good  health,  it  is  generally  aHowed, 
thai  the  atmosphere  should  not  only  be  free  from  impurities,  but  free  from  more 
than  the  ayerage  quantity  of  water  held  in  suspension  in  the  giren  climate.  In 
ralleys  and  low  situations,  there  is  always  a  larger  proportion  of  water  in  the 
atmosphere  than  in  situations  which  are  high,  and  have  a  dry  soil  and  sub- 
soil ;  and  fbr  these  reasons,  an  elevated  situation,  for  strong  healthy  persons, 
provided  all  other  things  be  agreeable,  should  be  selected.  On  the  contrary, 
where  the  constitution  of  the  intending  occupant  or  his  fiunily  has  a  tendeiicy 
to  consumption,  a  low  situation,  with  a  somewhat  moist  atmosphere,  is  prefer- 
able ;  or,  in  the  case  of  asthma,  an  intermediate  position,  sheltered,  and  with 
a  comparatively  warm  climate.  In  choosing  a  situation  with  reference  to  the 
height  of  the  surfkce,  its  absolute  elevation  is  sometimes  of  less  consequence 
than  the  facilities  which  it  affbrds  for  the  free  circulation  of  air.  A  situatioii 
may  be  hilly,  alid  yet  so  covered  with  high  trees,  that  the  air,  except  in  win- 
ter, when  the  trees  are  not  in  leaf,  becomes  stagnated  and  charged  with 
watery  exhalations  from  the  ground,  which  is  kept  damp  by  the  shade,  and 
by  the  transpiration  from  the  leaves  of  the  trees.  Dry  ground,  on  a  lower 
level,  but  open  and  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  sun  and  the  winds,  is 
obviooaly  healthier  than  a  situation  of  this  description.  A  situation  may 
also  be  elevated,  and  yet  not  healthy,  from  its  soil  being  naturally  damp ; 
and,  on  this  account,  if  tbe  walls  of  the  house  have  not  been  built  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  prevent  the  damp  from  ascending  through  them,  it  may  be 
inferior  in  point  of  healthiness  to  a  lower  situation  where  the  soil  is  dry. 

5.  A  law  ntuation  near  the  tea,  or  close  on  its  shore,  is  almost  always 
healthy ;  whethei^  on  a  coast,  like  that  of  the  west  of  England  and  Scotland, 
exposed  to  moist  winds,  or  like  that  on  the  east  of  both  countries,  which  is 
chiefly  exposed  to  dry  winds.  The  reason  seems  to  be,  that  the  air,  ia  both 
caaea,  does  more  good  by  its  bracing  properties,  than  injury  by  the  excess  of 
motsture  in  the  one  case,  or  the  deficiency  of  moisture  in  the  other.  On  the 
other  hand,  elevated  situations  on  surfaces  covered  with  peat  bog,  or  with 
marshy^  wet,  springy  soil,  are  generally  unhealthy.  The  banks  of  a  sluggish 
river  are  unwholesome,  while  ^ose  of  a  river  with  a  rapid  current  are  the  con- 
trary. The  beauty  of  the  view  or  prospect,  or  the  circumstance  of  there  being  or 
not  being  a  prospect,  is  a  subject  of  consideration  so  obviously  dej>ending  on 
elevation,  that  it  only  requires  to  be  mentioned.  Scarcely  any  object  that 
can  be  created  within  the  boundary  wall  of  a  small  spot  can  compensate  for 
the  want  of  a  distant  prospect,  to  a  general  adnrirer  of  landscape ;  and,  on 
the  contrary,  no  distant  prospect,  howe?er  beautiful  it  may  be,  can  compen^ 
sate  to  a  lover  of  plants,  for  the  want  of  a  good  garden :  the  heau  idi(d  is  to 
unite  both ;  but,  as  this  can  rarely  be  done,  it  is  for  the  proprietor  to  seek 
after  the  nearest  approximation  to  it  that  he  can  find,  or  to  ohoose  which  of 
tbew  desiderata  he  considers  preferable. 

6.  Characier  of  surface. — An  irregular  surface  ii  always  attended  by  an 
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irregular  climate.  Thit  ia  occaaioned  by  the  different  influenee  of  the  son 
on  ■uifacei  of  different  degreea  of  ilope ;  and  by  the  different  degrees  of 
interruption  which  hilla  or  irregularitiea  of  different  shapes  and  aizet  give  to 
the  wind.  There  it  scarcely  such  a  thing  as  a  perfect  calm  during  bright 
sunshine  in  a  hilly  irregular  country ;  because,  while  on  one  side  of  the  hill 
the  sun  generates  an  intense  heat,  on  the  opposite  side  of  it,  the  soil  and  air 
remain  cold.  For  persons  of  narrow  chests  and  weak  lungs,  a  hilly  situation, 
therefore,  is  far  from  being  desirable ;  for,  independently  of  the  irr^:ularity 
of  the  climate,  the  fatigue  of  walking  up  and  down  hills  or  slopes,  is  greater 
to  such  persons  than  it  is  to  others.  The  most  even  and  regular  climatea  are  to 
be  found  over  the  most  even  and  regular  surfaces.  Hence,  other  circum- 
stances being  favourable,  a  level  plain,  at  a  distance  from  mountains,  gene- 
rally affords  the  mildest  and  best  climate  for  in? alids.  This  is  also  the  kind 
of  situation  in  which  a  kitchen-garden  b  least  subject  to  be  injured  by  winds; 
and,  if  the  subsoil  admits  of  being  thoroughly  drained,  and  is  not  so  near 
higher  grounds,  or  a  large  surface  of  water,  as  to  be  liable  to  be  Inundated  by 
night  dews  from  them,  it  is  preferable  to  every  other. 

7.  l%e  character  of  the  climate  of  a  iUuation  near  the  mo,  near  a  lake,  or 
near  a  broad  river,  resembles  in  some  respects,  that  of  an  irregular  suiface ; 
for,  the  effect  of  the  sun  on  the  dry  soil  being  very  different  from  its  effect 
on  the  water,  a  current  of  wind  is  created,  in  consequence  of  the  difference  of 
temperature.  The  air,  in  such  situations,  u  milder  in  winter,  in  consequence 
of  the  heat  given  out  by  the  water ;  and  cooler  in  summer,  in  consequence 
of  less  heat  being  given  out  by  the  water  than  by  the  dry  ground,  and  of  the 
breezes  which  arise  from  the  tendency  to  an  equilibrium  in  volumes  of  air  of 
different  temperatures.  Natural  or  accidentid  hollows,  when  they  have  an 
outlet  for  drainage,  and  for  the  escape  of  the  heavy  air  which  accumulates  in 
them,  afford  sheltered,  and  sometimes  very  picturesque,  situations  for  build- 
ing in.  Old  stone  quarries,  gravel  pits,  and  chalk  pits  are  of  this  deaciip- 
tion ;  and,  when  they  are  open  to  the  south  or  south-east,  with,  perhaps,  a 
prospect  in  front,  the  most  delightful  little  places  may  be  made  of  them  that 
can  well  be  imagined.  , 

8.  Expoimre, — All  elevated  situations  are  more  exposed  to  the  prevailing 
winds  of  a  country  than  plains ;  but,  as  the  highest  winds  of  any  particular 
locality  generally  blow  from  one  direction  only,  situations  that  are  equal  in 
point  of  elevation  may  be  quite  different  in  point  of  exposure.  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  London,  where  the  most  disagreeable  winds  are  from  the  north- 
east, a  house  placed  on  that  side  of  a  hill  will  be  more  exposed  to  cold  winda 
than  on  any  other  side.  The  exposure,  also,  is  very  much  affected,  in  irre- 
gular hilly  situations,  by  the  influence  of  other  hills,  in  directing  currents  of 
wind  out  of  their  natural  course ;  so  that  while  the  north-east  side  of  an  iso- 
lated hill  may  be  the  most  exposed  side,  the  south  or  the  north  side  of  a  hill, 
situated  among  other  hills;  may  be  equally  exposed  as,  or  more  so  than,  the 
north-east  side.  Though  a  situation  exposed  to  the  prevailing  winds  of  the 
district  can  seldom  be  considered  the  most  desirable  for  a  dwelling-house,  and 
never  for  a  garden,  unless  it  be  one  where  none  but  the  hardiest  plants  are  to 
be  grown,  yet  there  are  exceptions,  arising  from  local  circumstances:  for 
example,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  smoky  towns,  such  as  Manchester 
or  Birmingham,  any  situation  on  the  side  of  the  town  most  exposed  to  the 
prevailing  winds  wUl  be  the  best,  as  being  the  most  free  from  smoke. 
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9.  Ji9p€cL — ^By  the  aspect  of  ground,  is  generally  understood  the  direction 
of  ita  surface  relatively  to  tiie  different  points  of  the  compass.  A  south-eastern 
aspect,  or  that  in  which  the  surface  of  the  ground  has  an  inclination  to  the 
south-eaat,  is,  in  Britain,  generally  considered  the  hest,  because  it  is  the 
warmest  The  winds  from  the  south-east  are  never  very  violent :  they  are 
neither  so  cold  nor  so  dry  as  those  from  the  east,  and  they  occur  less  fre- 
quently than  winds  from  any  other  quarter.  On  a  hill  side,  especially  if  the 
\SSL  be  high,  the  aspect  least  subject  to  high  winds  is  decidedly  to  be  preferred; 
but,  in  a  flat  country,  a  slight  inclination  of  the  surface,  in  any  direction  what- 
ever, is  a  matter  of  no  great  consequence.  An  aspect  to  the  south  is,  in  some 
eases,  less  favourable  than  one  to  the  north :  for  example,  when  the  objects 
which  are  seen  from  the  windows  of  the  house  are  near ;  as,  in  that  case,  the 
worst  side  of  the  trees  is  seen,  and  that  side  will  be  wholly  in  shade,  during 
the  most  agreeable  part  of  the  day,  in  winter  and  spriug.  An  aspect  to  the 
north,  on  the  other  hand,  shows  the  best  side  of  the  trees ;  the  light  side  of  all 
objects,  during  winter  and  spring ;  and  the  greatest  variety  of  light  and  shade 
dining  summer,  and,  in  short,  throughout  the  year.  In  the  choice  of  a  situa- 
tion for  a  house  and  grounds,  the  views  from  the  house  should  not  alone  be 
taken  into  consideration.  Recreation  in  the  open  air  is  one  of  the  great 
adrantages  of  a  country  residence ;  and  an  aspect  sloping  to  the  south  will 
adsnit  of  the  grounds  being  walked  in  during  winter,  when^  with  one  sloping 
to  the  north,  tiiey  will  be  covered  with  snow,  frost,  or  moisture.  Land  sloping 
to  the  south  may  also  be  much  sooner  walked  on  after  rain,  at  all  seasons ;  and 
it  is  a  great  source  of  enjoyment  to  persons  living  in  the  country,  and  fond  of 
seeing  the  progress  of  vegetation,  to  examine  their  gardens  and  grounds 
immediately  after  a  shower,  while  the  trees  and  plants  are  in  the  very  crisis 
of-  excitement,  produced  by  a  liberal  supply  of  water  after  a  long  drought. 
Every  one  knows  that  a  garden  sloping  to  the  south  or  south-east  not  only 
produces  earlier  crops,  whether  of  culinary  vegetables,  fruits,  or  flowers,  than 
any  other,  but  that  it  may  also  be  walked  in  through  the  greater  part  of  the 
winter.  Grass  fields  open  to  the  south  produce  earlier  pasture,  and  the  com 
grown  on  arable  land  so  situated  ripens  sooner. 

10.  SoiL — ^Though  the  soil,  in  small  spots,  may  be  very  much  changed  by 
art;  and  though,  in  suburban  gardens  of  only  two  or  three  perches,  the  soil 
may  be  entirely  artificial,  and  consequently  be  made,  in  a  great  measure,  what 
the  proprietor  wishes  it ;  yet  it  is  always  desirable,  where  it  can  be  done,  to 
choose  a  soil  which  is  good  by  nature.  If  we  were  asked  what  was  the  single 
quality  in  a  soO,  the  predominance  of  which  would  entitle  it  to  be  called  good, 
we  should  say  friability.  With  reference  to  a  small  dwelling-house,  and  also 
to  a  small  garden,  this  quality  is  more  especially  desirable,  since  it  will  almost 
always  be  found  easier  to  alter  the  texture  of  a  dry  soil  so  as  to  render 
it  retentive  of  moisture,  than  to  drain  and  alter  the  texture  of  a  wet  soil 
ao  thoroughly  as  to  give  it  a  character  of  dr3mes8.  A  dry  soil  may  either 
have  sand  or  gravel  as  its  prevailing  quality :  the  gravel  affords  the  best  foun- 
dation for  a  house,  and  the  sand,  the  best  subsoil  for  a  garden.  A  soil,  how- 
ever, may  be  naturally  either  sandy  or  gravelly,  and  yet  not  be  dry,  from 
being  placed  on  a  retentive  subsoil,  or  from  the  subsoil  being  connected  with 
the  watery  subsoil  of  higher  grounds.  In  the  case  of  a  retentive  subsoil,  the 
surface  soil,  though  sandy  in  its  original  nature,  from  being  long  saturated 
with  surface  water,   and  from  that   water    containing  vegetable  matter, 
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will  probablf  Iwye  bteome  blaek  and  peaty  In  appearance)  and  unlew  llie 
water  oan  be  thoroughly  got  rid  of  by  dnuningi  luch  foils  are  decidedly  unik* 
▼curable  both  for  buildiog  and  gardening.  Ai  chalky  soil  is  almost  aiwayi 
dry>  it  ii  favourable  for  building  on ;  but,  unless  it  has  a  considerable  depth 
of  soil  orer  it,  the  expense  of  forming  suitable  garden  ground  is  greater  than 
on  most  other  soils.  A  chalky  subsoil  in  a  yalley  is  generally  covered  by  a 
depth  of  loam  on  the  surface,  which  loam  forms  one  of  the  very  best  scrfla  for 
growing  every  description  of  vegetables  in  the  highest  degree  of  perfeotion. 
Chalky  soilS|  though  dry,  are  invariably  colder  than  most  others,  from  the 
whiteness  of  the  chalk  not  absorbing  readily  the  sun's  rays,  and  from  the  slow- 
ness with  which  a  dense  body  like  chalk  is  penetrated  with  the  rain  of  summer^ 
which  is  one  of  nature's  chief  modes  of  warming  subsoils.  A  strong  clayey 
soil  is  not  to  be  desired ;  because  it  will  cost  a  great  deal  to  render  it  fit  for 
garden  purposes;  and  because  it  forms  a  dangerous  foundation  for  small 
houses  built  on  its  surface,  on  aecottnt  of  its  liability  to  shrink  during  the  great 
heats  of  summer,  and  to  expand  when  remoistened  by  rains,  thus  throwing 
the  walls  of  the  house  out  of  their  pcfrpendicular.  In  various  parts  of  Middle- 
sex, to  the  north  of  London,  brick  cottages  may  be  seen  built  on  strong  claya, 
with  walls  leaning  to  one  side,  or  bulging  out,  or  with  deep  cracks  in  them 
produced  by  this  cause.  However,  where  the  foundation  of  the  house  is  sunk 
to  the  depth  of  3  ft.  or  4  ft.,  or  where  the  surface  of  the  clay  is  covered  with 
a  thick  coat  of  gravel,  small  stones,  or  sand,  or  where  it  ii  paved,  or  laid  with 
flag-stones,  to  the  breadth  of  3  ft  or  4  ft.  all  round  the  house^  this  disadvantage 
of  a  clayey  soil  will  not  be  experienced ;  because  the  soil  immediately  con- 
nected with  the  foundation  is  thus,  in  a  great  measure,  protected  from  atmoa- 
pherical  changes.  A  strong  clayey  soil  can  be  walked  on  with  pleasure  fewer 
days  of  the  year  than  any  other,  on  account  of  its  retentiveness  of  moisture; 
and  it  is  the  most  expensive  to  cultivate,  from  its  being  alternately  too  hard 
and  too  wet.  It  is,  therefbre,  the  very  worst  kind  of  soil  for  houses  having 
an  acre  or  two  of  ground  attached ;  and  it  most  obviously  be  the  very  worst 
that  can  occur,  either  for  kitchen-gardens  or  floweiv-gardens.  There  is  a 
description  of  clayey  soil  which  is  almost  always  soft  and  moist,  because  it 
abounds  in  springs ;  and,  though  no  soil  whatever,  in  its  natural  state,  can  be 
worse  for  building  on,  or  for  gardening,  than  this  moist  clay ;  yet,  if  it  admita 
of  being  thoroughly  drained,  it  may  be  rendered  better  for  either  purpose  than 
the  tough  strong  day  above  mentioned.  The  reason  is,  that  this  springy 
clay,  from  the  very  circumstance  of  its  being  springy,  or,  in  other  words,  so 
porous  as  to  admit  of  water  rising  up  through  it,  is  less  retentive  of  moisture, 
and  more  freely  and  easily  worked,  when  drained,  than  the  other.  In  some 
cases,  however,  the  springs  which  rise  from  the  subsoil  cannot  be  efieetually 
cut  off,  so  as  to  render  the  surface  perfectly  dry ;  by  which  is  meant,  perfectly 
fVee  from  all  moisture,  but  that  which  falls  on  it  in  the  form  of  rain  or  snow. 
Loamy  soils  (which,  for  our  present  purpose,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  consider 
as  intermediate,  either  between  sand  and  clay,  or  between  peat  or  soft  blaak 
earth,  and  chalk)  are  not  unfavourable  for  building  on,  and  are  highly  favour- 
able for  every  description  of  gardening.  A  sandy  loam,  ivith  rock  or  sand, 
or  even  gravel,  for  a  subsoil,  may  be  considered  as  the  most  favourable  of  all 
for  gardening  purposes,  and,  indeed»  as  the  best  soil  fbr  a  country  residenee. 
11.  Subsinl, — The  substratum  on  which  the  surface  soil  rests,  ift,  both  for 
building  and  gardening,  of  more  importance  than  the  soil  itself.    No  surfhee 
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■oil  whateyerj  on  a  vet  or  tpringy  lubsoil,  or  even  on  a  soil  not  ipruigj,  but 
clayey  and  retentivei  ean  be  rendered  fit  for  either  garden  or  field  cultivation 
without  considerable  expense.  On  the  other  hand,  any  soil  on  a  subsoil  not  abso- 
lutely retentive,  and  not  too  open,  may,  at  a  moderate  cost,  be  highly  improved. 
Rock,  of  almost  every  kind,  forms  a  favourable  subsoil,  because  it  is  generally 
neither  too  retentire  nor  too  porous :  it  is  proverbially  the  best  foundation  iar 
building  on ;  and  if  the  sur&ce  soil  is  of  sufficient  depth,  it  is  fit  for  every 
purpose  of  cultivation. 

"[Hiere  are  some  descriptions  of  decomposing  sandstone  roek,  impregnated 
with  oxide  of  iron,  which  form  unfavourable  subsoils  for  the  culture  of  fruit 
trees,  and  produce  canker  in  them ;  but  such  subsoils  can  be  freed  from  the 
bad  efiects  of  the  iron  to  a  sufficient  depth  for  the  culture  of  herbaceous 
vegetables,  by  firequent  dressings  with  quicklime.  Dry  gravel  forms  a  good 
subsoil ;  but,  unless  care  be  taken  not  to  found  the  walls  of  a  house  too  deepi 
and  to  have  a  perfect  exterior  drainagCi  the  surface  water  wiU,  in  rainy  sea^ 
sons,  find  its  ^ay  into  the  floor  of  the  sunk  story,  if  there  be  onot  A  gravelly 
snbsoil  is  not  the  best  fbr  a  garden ;  because,  in  the  summer  season,  it  absorbs 
too  rapidly  the  water  of  the  surface  soil.  On  marshy  or  peaty  soils  or  subsoils, 
no  house  whatever  should  be  built  j  but  such  surfaces  and  subsoils  may  be 
rendered  peculiarly  suitable  for  certain  descriptions  of  garden  culture,  by 
judicious  draining,  or  by  a  command  of  water  combined  with  the  power  of 
laying  the  whole  dry  to  a  certain  depth  at  pleasure.  In  the  case  of  irregular 
rocky  surfaces  such  marshy  or  peaty  spots  are  not  unfrequent ;  and,  when  the 
house  ean  be  placed  on  a  rocky  knoU,  and  the  garden  formed  in  an  adjoining 
hollow,  the  concurring  circumstances  may  be  considered  favourable. 

12.  The  kind  cf  cUmaie  of  the  given  locality  is  the  circumstance  of  a  per* 
manent  nature  which,  next  to  elevation  and  soil,  ought  most  to  influence  the 
choice  of  a  country  residence.  In  warm  climates,  an  open  and  airy  situation 
is  preferable  to  a  close  and  sheltered  one ;  and  in  hot  cUmateSf  such  as  in  Aus^ 
tralia,  situations  with  such  an  inclination  of  surface  as  is  favourable  for  shadci 
will  be  sought  rather  than  those  with  surfaces  so  inclined  as  to  meet  at  a  more 
direct  angle  the  sun's  rays.  In  cold  climates,  sheltered  situations  will  be 
preferred,  for  the  sake  of  warmth ;  and,  in  moist  climates,  elevated  dry  situa- 
tions, open  to  the  south,  and  exposed  to  the  breeze,  with  a  dry  subsoil,  and 
good  natural  surface  drainage,  aflbrd  the  only  opportunities  of  counteracting 
or  diminishing  the  natural  inconveniences  always  attendant  on  continued 
rains  and  fogs.  In  almost  every  situation,  the  wind  prevails,  throughout  the 
year,  more  in  one  direction  than  in  all  the  others ;  and,  hence,  it  is  obvious 
that  such  winds  must  blow  the  smoke  of  the  town  or  city,  throughout  the 
greater  portion  of  the  year,  In  the  opposite  direction.  It  will  be  borne  in 
mind,  however,  that  the  natural  currents  of  the  wind,  in  any  given  locality, 
are  always  more  or  less  modified  by  inequalities  of  the  surface ;  and  these 
inequalities,  when  they  are  so  great  as  to  become  hills  and  mountains,  will 
materially  affect  the  theory  here  laid  down.  In  such  oases,  the  observation 
of  what  actually  takes  place  in  nature  will  form  the  best  guide.  A  large 
rirer,  in  a  tolerably  straight  direction,  more  especially  if  acted  on  by  the 
tides  of  the  sea,  has  always  considerable  influence  upon  the  direction  of  the 
wind,  firom  the  difference  which  exists  between  the  temperature  of  the  surface 
of  the  water,  and  that  of  the  adjoining  land  and  houses.  In  the  heat  of  sum- 
mer, the  river  has  a  tendency  to  create  a  current  of  air  by  its  codlness,  and 
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in  winter  by  its  wannth ;  and  thii  action  it  greatly  increaaed  when  tiie  motion 
of  the  river  is  rapid,  or  when  it  rises  and  falls  wiUi  the  tide. 

13.  Water. — ^This  element,  so  essential  both  for  the  house  and  garden,  is 
not  likely  to  be  lost  sight  of;  because,  from  the  earliest  times,  it  has  been  an 
understood  requisite  both  for  a  dwelling  and  a  garden.  Hence,  as  cities  and 
towns  formerly  were  placed  by  a  riyer,  or  on  some  inlet  of  the  sea,  so  detached 
dwellings  were  placed  by  brooks  or  springs.  With  the  present  improved 
means  of  procuring  water  by  boring,  or  collecting  it  on  the  surface  and  pre- 
serving it  in  tanks,  few  difficulties  respecting  the  procuring  of  water  can 
occur.  It  must,  however,  be  taken  into  consideration,  that  where  there  is  a 
garden,  much  more  water  is  required  than  where  there  is  only  a  house. 

14.  External  appearamee  and  arekUeetural  MUfU» — ^Many  persons  who  have 
not  had  much  experience  in  the  choice  of  a  house,  are  captivated  by  the 
exterior;  and  are  more  influenced  by  picturesque  effect,  than  by  any  property 
in  the  dwelling  connected  with  habitableness.  One  person  is  an  admirer  of 
the  Gothic ;  without  considering  that,  unless  the  number  of  windows  in  such 
a  house  is  greater  than  in  a  building  In  the  Roman  or  Italian  style,  the  rooms 
will  be  ill-lighted,  from  the  thickness  of  the  mullions,  and  the  smallness  of 
the  frames;  and  probably  also  not  well  ventilated,  from  the  defective  manner 
in  which  Gothic  windows  generally  open.  Some  prefer  a  cottage  with  lat- 
ticed windows,  and  surrounded  by  creepers ;  not  considering  that  the  rooms 
in  such  buildings  are  very  frequently  low,  ill -lighted,  and  ill- ventilated ;  the 
floors  subject  to  the  dry-rot,  and  the  walls  to  damp :  for,  notwithstanding  the 
beauty  of  flowering  creepers,  there  is  not  a  single  kind  of  creeping  plant 
which  will  grow  against  a  house,  that  does  not  make  the  walls  damp,  with 
the  exception  of  ivy.  Some  prefer  a  house  with  a  veranda  all  round  it;  and 
no  doubt  such  an  appendage  will  keep  the  house  warmer  in  winter,  and  cooler 
in  summer,  and  will  afford  a  dry  walk  during  rain ;  but  those  who  take  a 
house  with  a  verands,  which  they  are,  of  course,  bound  to  keep  in  repair, 
should  first  well  consider  if  it  admits  sufficient  light  to  the  rooms  on  the 
ground-floor ;  and  secondly,  whether  it  is  well  put  together,  and  made  of 
durable  materials.  Some  houses  which  are  surrounded  by  arcades,  and  which 
are  exceedingly  handsome  and  architectural  externally,  are  yet  more  gloomy 
within  than  their  possessors  would,  perhaps,  like  to  acknowledge. 

\IS,  A  thatched  eUtage  is  an  object  of  admiration  with  many  persons  who 
have  not  had  much  experience  of  country  life ;  and,  accordingly,  we  find 
several  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London.  Such  cottages  have,  perhaps,  the 
gable  end  covered  with  ivy,  the  chimney-tops  entwined  with  Virginian 
creepers,  and  the  windows  overshadowed  by  roses  and  jasmines.  The  ivy 
forms  an  excellent  harbour  for  sparrows  and  other  small  birds,  which  build 
there  in  quantities  in  spring  and  early  in  summer,  and  rooit  there  during  winter. 
In  June,  as  soon  as  the  young  birds  are  fledged,  all  the  cats  in  the  neighbour- 
hood are  attracted  by  them,  and  take  up  their  abode  on  the  roof  of  the  house 
every  night  for  several  weeks ;  the  noise  and  other  annoyances  occasioned  by 
which  we  need  only  allude  to.  We  say  nothing  of  the  damp  produced  by  the 
deciduous  creepers  and  the  roses,  as  we  have  already  mentioned  that :  but  we 
must  here  notice  another  evil,  which  is  not  so  obvious,  though  quite  as  serious, 
and  this  is,  the  numerous  insects  generated  in  the  decaying  thatch ;  and  more 
especially  that  generally-disliked  creature,  the  earwig,  which  in  autumn, 
whenever  the  windows  are  open,  comes  into  the  house  in  quantities,  and  finds 
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its  wa^  into  every  doeet,  chink,  piece  of  fbrnitare,  and  eren  books  and 
papers.  AH  cottages  of  this  kind  harbour  snails  and  sings  in  the  iyj,  and 
spiders  under  the  eaves  of  the  thatched  roof;  and  wherever  there  are  spiders, 
there  are  also  abundance  of  flies.  As  there  is  always  a  garden  attached  to 
such  cottages,  it  is  almost  certain,  if  on  a  clayey  soil,  to  abound,  in  mails, 
slugs,  worms,  and,  if  the  situation  is  low,  perhaps  newts.  Some  of  these, 
from  the  doors,  or  at  all  events  the  back-door,  being  generally  kept  open,  are 
quite  sure  to  find  their  way  not  only  into  the  kitchen,  but  even  into  the 
pantry  and  cellars.  Slugs,  when  very  small,  will  enter  a  house  through  a 
crevice  in  the  window,  or  a  crack  in  the  door ;  find  their  way  to  the  moist 
floor  of  the  pantry  or  the  cellar,  and  remain  there  for  weeks,  till  they  are  of 
such  a  size  that  they  cannot  retreat.  There  are  few  persons  indeed  who  do  not 
experience  a  feeling  of  disgust  at  seeing  the  slimy  traces  of  a  slug  in  any  part 
of  their  house,  not  to  speak  of  finding  them  on  dishes  in  which  food  is  kept, 
or  even  on  bread ;  or  at  discovering  an  earwig  in  their  bed,  or  on  their  linen. 
The  kitehen,  in  low  damp  cottages  of  every  kind,  almost  always  swarms  with 
beetles  and  cockroaches,  and  the  pantry  with  flies ;  while,  from  the  closeness 
and  want  of  ventilation  in  the  rooms,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  keep  fleas,  &c., 
from  the  beds.  If  a  large  dog  be  kept  in  or  near  the  house,  as  it  frequently 
is,  or  if  a  stoble  or  cow-house  be  near,  the  fleas  from  the  dog,  the  horses,  or 
the  cows,  which  are  larger  than  the  common  kind,  will  overspread  the  carpets, 
and  find  their  way  to  the  sofos  and  beds.  Having  lived  in  cottages  of  this 
kind  ourselves  in  the  neighlninrhood  of  London,  we  have  not  stated  a  single 
annoyance  that  we  have  not  ourselves  experienced ;  and  we  have  purposely 
omitted  some.  Two  of  these,  offensive  smells  and  rats,  are  the  infallible 
results  of  the  want  of  proper  water-closets  and  drainage ;  but  these  evils, 
great  as  they  may  seem  to  be,  are  much  easier  to  remedy  than  the  others 
already  mentioned,  which  are,  in  a  great  measure,  inseparable  from  the  kind 
of  house.  Two  others,  the  danger  of  settmg  fire  to  a  thatehed  roof,  and  its 
liability  to  be  injured  by  high  winds,  are  sufficiently  obvious ;  but  it  would 
hardly  occur  to  any  one,  who  had  not  lived  in  a  house  of  this  description  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  London,  that  a  thatched  roof  is,  of  all  roofs,  the  most 
expensive,  both  when  first  formed,  and  afterwards  to  keep  in  repair.  A 
plumber  or  a  slater,  to  repair  a  lead  or  a  slate  roof,  may  be  found  everywhere 
in  the  suburbs  of  large  towns ;  but  a  professional  thatoher  must  be  sent  for 
from  the  interior  of  the  country.  For  example,  the  nearest  cottage  thatohers 
to  London  are  in  the  Hundreds  of  £ssex  on  the  east,  and  in  Buckinghamshire 
on  the  west.  We  have  dwelt  more  particularly  on  the  evils  incident  to  a 
thatehed  cottage,  becatise  in  it,  all  cottage  annoyances  exist  in  an  extreme 
degree ;  but  the  truth  is,  that  all  the  cottages  which  have  not  their  ground- 
floors  so  much  elevated  above  the  surrounding  surface  as  to  be  perfectly  dry, 
and  their  rooms  lofty  and  well  lighted  and  ventilated,  are  subject  to  the  same 
evDs,  though  not  quite  to  so  great  an  extent  Notwithstending  all  that  we 
have  stated,  we  do  not  recommend  our  readers  never  to  take  a  thatehed,  or 
other  fancy  or  ornamentel  cottage ;  we  only  wish  to  point  out  the  inconve*- 
niences  and  extra  expense  to  which  their  doing  so  will  render  them  liable* 
We  think  we  may  safely  assert  that  the  same  family  that  would  want  two 
servants  under  ordinary  circumstances,  would  require  three  in  a  cottage  of 
the  kind  we  have  been  describing. 

16.  The  kind  of  country  house  lecut  Uable  to  inconvenience  is  one  that  stends 
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high,  diy,  and  fret ;  thai  k  •ompaet  in  iti  genml  form ;  UuU  has  die  diafoiud 
lina  of  ite  general  plan  aoatk  and  north,  ao  aa  to  obtain  the  son  on  ereiy 
window,  on  lemt  part  of  every  day  tliat  it  thinea,  thsoaghottt  the  year ;  or,  in 
ether  words,  that  has  no  front  or  tide  pointing  directly  either  east,  weat^ 
north,  or  south ;  that  has  the  room%  and  especially  the  Idtchen  story^  loftyt 
and  well  lighted  and  ventilated ;  that  has  a  secure  roof  of  slate,  lead^  or  fiat 
tiles ;  few  creepers  on  the  waDs ;  and,  that  is  not  choked  up  with  trees  and 
bushes.  These  conditions  being  complied  with,  the  arehiteotaral  style  of  the 
huilding  may  be  left  to  the  taste  of  the  occupant. 

17.  A$  the  eMe  form  it  known  to  enclose  more  space  with  the  same  quan* 
tity  of  walling  and  roof  than  any  other,  so  it  is  an  estahlished  rule,  that  a 
house  square  in  the  plan  is  preferable  in  all  that  regards  comfort,  habita- 
hleness,  and  economy  of  heating,  keeping  clean,  and  in  repair,  to  cfne  which 
is  irregular  in  its  plan.  The  next  best  form  to  a  square  is  that  of  a  parallelo- 
gram ;  and  the  worst  form  that  can  he  adopted  is  that  of  a  long,  narrow, 
irregular  building.  A  square  house  is  more  compact  within,  and,  from  its 
form,  it  is  warmer  in  winter  and  cooler  in  sununer  than  any  other ;  it  is  more 
easily  heated ;  it  has  less  space  occupied  by  passages,  and  is,  consequently, 
more  easily  cleaned ;  and,  externally,  it  exposes  less  surface  to  die  atmoe- 
phere,  and  is,  consequently,  more  easily  kept  in  repair  than  any  other. 
When  economy  is  the  main  object,  therefore,  a  square  house  ought  to  be 
chosen ;  and,  that  it  may  combine  architectural  beauty  with  economy,  both 
in  first  cost  and  future  management  and  repairs,  one  should  be  chosen  in 
which  the  same  description  of  brick  or  stone,  the  same  style  of  workmanship, 
the  same  magnitude,  kind,  and  disposition  of  windows,  the  same  facings  to 
them,  the  same  kind  of  cornice,  and,  in  short,  the  same  architecture,  is 
adopted  on  all  the  four  sides.  Above  all  things,  as  a  matter  of  taste,  a  houae 
ought  to  be  avoided  which  has  any  one  of  its  sides  decidedly  inferior  to  the 
rest,  in  respect  either  to  architectural  design  or  execution.  We  should  say, 
also,  avoid,  in  point  of  habttableness  and  comfort,  every  house,  the  diagonal 
line  of  the  general  plan  of  which  is  not  south  and  north ;  were  it  not  that 
this  maxim  would  condemn  all  those  houses  which  have  been  built  along,  and 
parallel  to,  streets  or  roads  which  run  directly  east  and  west,  or  north  and 
south.  Unfortunately,  the  custom  of  placing  small  country  houses  that  are 
near  streets  or  roads,  with  one  of  their  sides  parallel  to  that  s^eet  or  road, 
and  without  any  reference  whatever  to  its  direction,  Is  almost  universal,  even 
where  there  is  a  distance  of  100  yards  or  more  between  the  road  and  the 
house,  though  it  is  productive  of  two  serious  evils,  which  admit  of  no  remedy. 
The  one  is,  that  the  opposite  side  or  front  of  the  house  to  that  which  &cea 
the  road  is  considered  as  the  hack,  and  is,  therefore,  generally  designed  and 
finished  in  an  inferior  style :  and  the  other  is,  that  no  attention  can  be  paid  to 
placing  the  diagonal  line  of  the  plan  of  the  house  due  south  and  north ;  and 
that,  whether  this  is  the  case  or  not,  depends  on  the  direction  of  the  road,  and 
not  on  the  will  of  the  builder.  The  latter  is  much  the  greater  evil ;  for  ao 
numerous  are  the  advantages  of  this  disposition  of  the  plan,  in  point  of  solar 
light,  warmth,  ventilation,  and  cheerfulness,  and  even  dryness  and  healthy 
vegetation  in  the  garden  or  adjoining  grounds,  that,  in  our  opinion,  it  ought 
to  be  made  the  governing  principle  in  the  placing  of  every  detached  house, 
whatever  may  be  the  direction  of  the  road  to  which  the  house  may  be  said  to 
belong. 
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18.  Tktprme^fmi  duadtmntif^  af  a  Mquare  AoifM,  ia,  th^fc  it  is  Mid,  by  some 
architects,  to  afibrd  less  architectural  beauty,  than  any  other  form,  from  the 
tamenets  of  the  geoeral  shape ;  but  this  is  partly  a  mistake,  and  is  chiefly 
beUeved  to  be  true  by  such  as  coasider  variety  to  be  one  of  the  main  beauties 
of  architecture.  Now,  our  (pinion  is  that  Tariety,  however  prominent  a 
beauty  it  may  be  in  landscape,  is  only  a  sub(»rdinate  one  in  architecture ; 
and  that  the  grand  characteristie  beauties  of  that  art  are  magnitude  and 
symmetry.  We  would  not  exclude  variety;  on  the  contrary,  we  would 
produce  it  to  as  great  an  extent  in  the  details  as  was  consistent  with  symme- 
try ;  and,  of  any  two  buildings  equal  in  magnitude  and  symmetry,  we  should 
say  that  the  one  which  possessed  the  greater  amount  of  variety  was  the  most 
beautiful.  Two  great  beauties  in  architecture,  and  without  which  an  edifice 
can  hardly  merit  to  be  called  architectural,  are  the  appearances  of  solidity 
and  of  magnitude.  Now,  no  form  whatever  gives  the  appearance  of  solidity 
to  so  great  an  extent,  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  matter  employed,  as 
the  square  or  the  circular  form.  Both  these  forms  are  equal  in  point  of 
solidity ;  but  the  square  (the  quantity  of  matter  being  the  same)  has  greatly 
the  advantage  in  point  of  magnitude,  by  presenting,  especially  when  two 
sides  are  seen  at  once,  a  much  greater  surface  to  the  eye.  A  building  in  the 
form  of  a  parallelogram,  if  seen  only  in  front,  may  have  the  appearance  of 
magnitude ;  but,  when  one  end  is  seen,  and  that  is  found  to  be  narrow,  the 
iippression  of  the  want  of  solidity  is  immediately  felt  in  a  high  degree,  and 
the  impression  of  magnitude  is  proportionately  diminished.  Hence,  a  build- 
ing in  the  form  of  a  parallelogram,  in  whichever  manner  it  may  be  viewed, 
is  never  ao  satisfhotory  as  one  in  the  form  of  a  square,  or  cube.  Now,  that 
a  square,  or  cubic,  building  not  only  possesses,  by  the  nature  of  its  form,  the 
essential  and  fundamental  architectural  beauties  of  solidity,  magnitude, 
regularity,  and  symmetry,  but  also  may  be  made  to  display  the  accessary 
beauties  of  variety,  harmony,  character,  and  style,  might  be  proved  by 
various  examples ;  but  it  may  be  sufficient  here  to  refer  to  the  Gothic  and 
Elixabethan  maqrions  of  former  times ;  the  noblest  of  which,  and  those* 
which  make  the  greatest  figure  in  the  history  of  our  domestic  architecture, 
were  almost  always  built  either  in  squares  or  quadrangles,  or  in  the  form  of 
tiiree  aides  of  a  quadrangle. 

19.  In  ckaoimgf  a  home  that  is  irregular  in  the  pkm  tmd  ekviUioM,  there 
are  some  advantages,  but  many  disadvantages.  The  advantages  are,  that,  in 
particular  situations,  particular  distant  prospects  may  be  better  displayed ; 
and  that  in  all  situations,  even  on  a  flat  surface,  a  greater  variety  of  home 
views,  tliat  is,  views  within  the  grounds,  may  be  created.  This,  it  is  obvious, 
is  to  be  effected  by  placing  the  rooms  in  such  a  way  that  the  principal 
windowa  in  Aem  wUl  look  on  t\^e  view  at  a  right  angle.  The  disadvantages 
of  an  inregnlar  house  are,  that  it  is  always  colder  in  winter,  and  warmer  in 
smnmer,  than  a  square  house,  from  the  exterior  surface  of  almost  every 
room  being  exposed  to  the  weather  on  two  or  more  sides;  whereas,  in 
a  square  house,  only  the  comer  rooms  are  exposed  on  more  than  one  side. 
Hie  chimneys  in  an  irregular  house  do  not  draw  so  well,  because  the  greater 
part  of  them  are  in  the  outside  walls.  On  account  of  the  great  surface  both 
of  walls  and  roof,  and  of  the  greater  number  of  gutters  in  the  latter,  it 
is  clear  that  irregular  houses  must  cost  more  at  first,  and  require  more  to 
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keep  them  in  repair,  than  iquare,  or  parallebgraniy  hoosei ;  the  quantity  of 
decoration  on  both  being  equal. 

20.  Laffmg  out  and  pkmtmff, — ^However  paradoxical  it  may  leem,  it  ia 
neyerthelesa  true,  that  the  difficulties  of  building,  planting,  and  gardening, 
on  a  small  scale,  so  as  oompletely  to  attain  the  objects  in  view,  are  greater 
than  on  a  large  one.  This  will  be  found  acknowledged  by  the  late  eminent 
landscape-gardener,  Mn  Repton,  in  various  parts  of  his  works ;  and  it  is 
also  well-known  to  every  architect,  and  to  every  gentleman's  gardener  who 
has  been  accustomed  to  lay  out  grounds.  There  is  scarcely  an  architect  who 
does  not  find  it  much  easier  to  satisfy  himself  in  devising  a  design  for  a 
mansion,  than  one  for  a  cottage  residence ;  or  a  landscape-gardener,  who 
would  not  have  more  confidence  of  success  in  laying  out  and  planting  a  park 
of  a  thousand  acres,  than  a  ground  plot  of  half  an  acre.  The  difficulty,  in 
the  case  of  small  places,  arises  from  the  deep  consideration  required  to  pro- 
duce the  greatest  possible  result  from  very  limited  means.  In  building  or 
planting  on  a  large  scale,  the  means  are  generally  ample ;  and,  if  not 
imlimited,  they  are,  at  least,  frequently  indefinite :  the  results  obtained  are, 
therefore,  generally  considerable,  and  such  as  to  afford  ample  enjoyment  to 
the  possessor.  Should  they  fail  of  this,  however,  his  wealth  and  his  resources 
will  enable  him  to  alter,  amend,  and  improve,  till  he  has  succeeded  to  his 
wishes ;  or,  should  he  ultimately  not  succeed,  will  prevent  him  from  being 
ruined  by  the  attempt.  The  planner  of  a  small  place,  on  the  contrary, 
whether  it  is  for  his  own  occupation,  or  for  that  of  another,  undertakes  a  task 
of  great  moral  responsibility ;  since  the  result  may  either  be  inadequate  to 
the  means  employed,  and  thus  time  and  money  which  can  iU  be  spared  may 
be  thrown  away ;  or  the  expense  may  be  greater  than  was  desired,  or  could 
be  afforded  by  the  party,  and  might  thus  blight  his  fortune,  and,  conse- 
quently, mar  his  prospects  of  happiness.  In  short,  when  an  artist  under- 
takes to  arrange  a  country  residence  on  the  smallest  scale,  he  may  be 
considered  as  intrusted  with  the  whole  of  what  his  employer  can  afford  to 
expend  in  that  manner ;  while,  on  a  large  scsle,  he  is  only  intrusted  with  a 
part.  Hence  the  serious  consequence  of  failure  in  the  former  case,  as  com- 
pared with  the  latter ;  and,  hence,  the  deep  consideration  required  in  design- 
ing, and  the  great  anxiety  felt  in  executing,  a  cottage  residence,  as  compared 
with  a  mansion  or  a  palace.  Those  who  have  had  most  experience  in  matters 
of  this  kind  will  be  the  most  deeply  impressed  with  the  truth  of  what  is  here 
stated. 

21.  In  the  earUer  itagei  of  emU»ed  society,  the  comforts  and  the  ele- 
gances of  life  were  necessarily  few;  but,  as  civilisation  and  refinement 
proceeded,  both  must  naturally  have  increased.  The  first  house  was,  doubt- 
less, a  mere  hovel ;  and  the  first  garden  a  piece  of  dug  ground,  surrounded 
by  a  rude  enclosure ;  and  as  mankind  advanced  in  knowledge  and  taste,  the 
hovel  and  the  enclosure  were  gradually  improvedi  till  they  became  what  they 
are  at  present  It  is  the  privflege  of  eveiy  existing  generation  to  take 
advantage  of  all  that  is  considered  excellent  in  the  practices  of  those  which 
have  preceded  it  The  first  architects  could  have  only  one  manner  of  archi- 
tecture to  study,  and  the  first  gardeners  only  one  mode  of  laying  out  their 
gardens ;  but  the  architects  of  the  present  day  can  have  recourse  to  all  the 
different  styles  of  design,  and  manners  of  building,  which  have  been  prao- 
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tised  by  dififerent  nations,  from  the  earliest  ages  of  human  records  to  the 
present  time.  The  modem  architect  may  build  a  house  in  the  classic  or  in 
the  Gothic  style ;  or  he  may  adopt  the  historical  and  geographical  variations 
of  these  styles^  as  exhibited  in  the  Hindoo,  Elizabethan,  Italian,  English, 
snd  other  manners  of  building.  In  like  manner,  the  landscape-gardener, 
who  would  lay  out  grounds  at  the  present  day,  may  adopt  either  the  oldest, 
or  geometrical,  style,  in  which  the  forms  and  lines  of  the  house  are  reflected 
in  the  garden  in  front  of  it,  and  which,  as  it  has  been  recently  shown,  was 
practiaed  by  the  ancient  Egyptians  more  than  3000  years  ago ;  or  he  may 
adopt  the  modem,  or  irregular,  style,  in  which  the  forms  of  nature  are 
brought  into  immediate  contrast  with  the  forms  of  art :  and  he  may,  farther, 
combine  the  two  styles  in  such  a  manner  as  to  join  regularity  and  irregularity 
in  one  design.  In  a  word,  both  in  architecture  and  in  gardening,  the  artist 
of  the  present  day  has  it  in  his  power  to  adopt  the  style  or  manner  of  any 
former  age,  or  of  any  other  country,  and  adapt  it  to  the  wants  of  the  present 
age,  in  the  country  in  which  he  lives. 

22.  There  are  certain  prineiples  common  to  aU  the  arte  cfdeeiffn  and  taete, 
whatever  style  may  be  adopted  by  the  architect  and  landscape-gardener,  by 
which  both  artists  must  be  guided ;  and  certain  others,  or  rather,  perhaps, 
certain  rules,  deduced  from  fundamental  principles,  which  are  peculiar  to 
each  art.  Whatever,  either  in  a  building  or  a  garden,  cannot  be  justified  on 
fundamental  principles,  must  undoubtedly  be  wrong ;  and  whatever  cannot  be 
referred  to  pre-established  rales  must  necessarily  be  new,  and  may  either  be 
right  or  wrong,  according  to  its  consistency  or  inconsistency  with  fimdamental 
principles.  Hence  it  is  that  all  the  productions  of  the  fine  arts,  no  less  than 
of  the  mechanical  arts,  may  be  subjected  to  reason ;  and,  consequently,  that 
when  any  part  is  produced,  either  of  a  building  or  of  a  garden,  for  which  no 
sufficient  reason  can  be  given,  that  part  must  be  either  a  superfluity  or  a 
d^brmity. 

23.  I%e  fimew  of  the  means  employed  to  the  end  to  he  obtained  is  the 
most  important  principle,  applicable  both  to  architecture  and  gardening  as 
useful  arts. 

24.  The  JUnesa  of  a  hwiding  for  the  end  m  view  ought  not  only  to  be 
real,  but  apparent,  A  dwelling-house,  for  example,  ought  not  to  be  so  con- 
structed as  to  be  mistaken  for  a  chapel,  or  a  bam,  or  a  manufactory ;  nor 
a  chapel,  nor  any  public  building,  so  designed  as  to  be  mistaken  for  a  private 
boose.  Supports  should  not  only  be,  but  they  should  appear  to  be,  adequate 
to  the  weight  to  be  supported.  Hence,  when  cast-iron  pillars  are  introduced 
in  a  brick  or  stone  building,  they  ought  either  to  be  cased  or  cast  hollow,  so 
as  to  appear  of  the  usual  dimensions  of  brick  or  stone  pillars :  or,  if  the  small 
dimenaions  required  in  an  iron  column  are  prefer- 
able, in  order  to  admit  more  light,  the  metallic  cha- 

laeter  of  the  material  ought  to  be  rendered  obvious  1^      ^    ~7  I 

by  piunting  or  bronzing,  or  by  some  such  means ;  the        '  »       _   _ 

material  of  which  they  are  formed  ought  always  to 
appear  obvious  at  first  sight.    Stone  lintels  over  ^ 
openings,  when  they  are  not  formed  of  one  piece, 
ought  to  have  the  joints  of  the  pieces  in  such  a 
direction  towards  a  centre  as  to  give  them  the  appear-   '^ 
ance  of  being  the  joints  of  an  arch,  as  mfig,  1.,  even 

c 
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though  the  real  aoiurce  of  etrenglh  should  be  an  unseen  iron  plate  or  beam  let 
into  the  soffit.  Every  wall  should  be  broadest  at  its  base ;  openings,  such  as 
windows,  should  be  made  abore  one  another;  solid  parts  of  a  wall  aboTe  solid 
parts,  rather  than  above  openings ;  wide  openinp  should  be  arched ;  lintels 
should  be  of  one  piece  of  wood  or  stone ;  all  the  stones  forming  a  wall  should 
have  horisontal  snrfiuses  on  their  under  and  upper  sides ;  and  the  largeal 
stones  of  a  wall  should  be  nearest  the  foundation.  Much  more  might  be  said 
on  the  subject  of  fitness  as  applied  to  architecture  and  building;  and  the 
reader  will  find  it  treated  at  length  in  our  Eneydopmdim  €f  Cottage,  Farm,  aad 
Vitia  Arekkeetwre^  book  iv.,  ch.  L 

35.  In  gardenmff,  the  principles  of  fitness,  or  the  adjustment  of  the  meant 
to  the  end,  may  be  applied  to  the  situation  of  the  garden ;  to  the  fitness  of  ita 
soil  for  the  articles  to  be  cultivated ;  to  the  fitness  of  the  forms  of  the  com- 
partments fbr  canying  on  the  processes  of  cultivation ;  to  the  fitness  of  the 
culture  foT  the  particular  plants  cultivated ;  and  so  on. 

26.  The  rules  which,  in  gardening,  are  derioed  from  tkii  primcipU  ef 
Filneee  are,  that  in  the  latitude  of  Britain,  and  in  the  climate  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  London,  the  best  situation  for  a  kitchen-garden  or  a  fruit 'garden 
is  on  a  level  plain,  open  on  all  sides,  and  at  a  distance  from  hflls ;  that  in 
hilly  districts,  in  the  same  latitude,  the  best  aspect  is  on  a  declivity  to  the 
south-east ;  that  the  best  soil  for  general  purposes  is  a  sandy  loam ;  that  the 
best  form  of  compartments  is  a  square  or  a  parallelogram ;  and  that  the  best 
form  of  culture  is  in  rows,  and  so  forth. 

27.  2%e  prhcipiee  common  to  architecture  and  gardening  a$  flne  arte.'^ 
In  order  to  render  this  subject  as  plain  as  possible,  it  may  be  advisable  to 
commence  by  endeavouring  to  point  out  what  a  fine  art  is.  A  fine  art  may 
be  said  to  be  a  creation,  or  composition,  intended,  through  the  eye  or  the  ear, 
to  please  the  mind.  Its  two  essential  qualities  are  to  create  and  to  pleaae ; 
the  work  produced  must  be  a  creation  of  the  artist,  and  must  be  acknowledged 
as  such,  otherwise  it  would  be  no  work  of  art ;  and  it  must  excite  pleasing 
emotions,  otherwise  it  would  be  no  fine  art,  no  art  of  imagination,  of  beauty, 
or  of  taste.  If  this  chain  of  reasoning  be  correct,  and  the  conclusion  is  fairly 
derived  from  the  premises,  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  fine  arts  would 
appear  to  be  two;  appearance  of  art  and  mental  excitability.  We  shall 
endeavour  to  develope  these  principles  a  little  more  in  detail. 

28.  Appearance  of  art, — Any  creation,  to  be  recognised  as  a  work  of  art, 
must  be  such  as  can  never  be  mistaken  for  a  work  of  nature.  It  is  true  that 
art  may  create  a  work  which  shall  be  mistaken  for  nature ;  but  in  such  a  case 
the  object  created  could  afibrd  no  pleasure  as  a  work  of  art,  because  it  would 
be  without  the  first  condition,  vis.  that  kind  of  aspect  by  which  art  ia  at  onee 
recognised.  Much  is  very  properly  said  about  the  imitation  of  nature, 
because  no  work  whatever  could  produce  an  efiect  on  the  human  mind  but 
sitch  as  was  in  accordance  with  those  works  from  which  the  human  mind 
receives  all  its  impressions,  and  to  which  impressions  alone  it  is  accommo- 
dated. A  work  of  art,  therefore,  that  is  not  composed  in  imitation  of,  or,  in 
other  words,  upon  the  same  principles  of  composition  as  the  works  of  nature, 
can  no  more  give  pleasure  to  the  human  mind,  as  at  present  constituted,  than 
an  article  not  fit  to  be  taken  into  the  stomach  as  food  can  give  nourishment 
to  the  human  body.  The  great  object  of  all  human  exertion,  after  satisfying 
those  wants  which  are  essential  to  our  existence,  is  to  procure  the  approbation 
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or  Kpflaaae  of  oiineWes  or  othen.  To  imitate  nature  in  such  a  way  as  thai 
tbe  object  produced  ihould  be  mistaken  for  nature,  could  never  excite  much 
ipprobation  for  the  artist,  because  its  very  perfection,  by  deceiving  tbe 
spectator  into  a  belief  of  its  reality,  would  prevent  it  from  being  considered 
as  a  work  of  art.  On  the  contrary,  when  an  object  is  imitated  in  a  totally 
different  material  from  that  in  which  it  appears  in  nature,  and  the  imitation 
is  luccesaful,  the  applause  of  the  spectator  is  great  in  proportion  to  the  degree 
of  skill  displayed. 

Thus,  suppose  a  person  to  succeed  in  making  artificial  flowers  of  coloured 
psper  BO  like  real  flowers  as  to  deceive  the  spectator,  and  another  person  to 
carve  an  imitation  of  such  flowers  in  wood  or  stone,  what  would  be  the  merit 
which  the  common  sense  of  mankind  would  assign  to  each  of  these  two 
persons  2  The  artificial  flower-maker  would  be  considered  in  the  light  of  a 
manufacturer,  or  mechanical  producer,  or  repeater  of  an  object,  while  the 
carver  in  wood  or  stone  would  be  considered  as  possessing  a  superior  degree 
ef  mind,  lirom  his  having  produced  the  resemblance  of  a  flower  in  a  material 
•0  unlike  the  texture  of  flowers  as  wood  or  stone  :  he  would,  in  short,  be  con- 
lidered  an  artist. 

29.  Tks  prmdple  of  the  recognition  of  art  is  thus,  we  think,  proved  to  be 
founded  in  human  nature:  it  is  recognisable  in  every  description  of  human 
improvement;  and  it  is  no  less  essential  in  the  case  of  the  fine  arts  than  in 
tkose  of  common  life,  or  of  any  of  the  mechanical  arts  and  manufaclures. 
We  have  considered  it  necessary  to  insist  on  this  principle  here,  in  order  that 
oar  readers  may  go  along  with  us  when  we  come  to  make  the  application  of 
it  to  the  modem  style  of  landscape-gardening.  This  style  is  said  to  be  an 
imitation  of  nature ;  and,  in  consequence  of  this  expression,  many  persons 
bave  argued  in  favour  of  imitating  nature  so  closely  as  to  produce  scenes 
which  might  be  mistaken  for  natural  ones ;  or,  in  other  words,  for  those  which 
remit  from  causes  operating  independently  of  man.  If  we  are  right  in  our 
principle,  however,  such  fac-simile  imitations  of  nature,  even  of  the  most 
beautiful  nature  that  can  be  selected,  constitute  but  a  very  inferior  style  of 
art;  and  the  landscape  gardener  who  should  produce  a  piece  of  water 
imroonded  by  grass  and  trees,  with  its  ma^in  fringed  by  bushes  and  water- 
plants,  and  varied  by  gravel  and  stones,  in  such  a  natural-looking  manner 
that  it  might  be  selected  for  copying  from  by  a  landscape-painter,  and  mis- 
taken by  him  for  a  piece  of  natural  scenery,  has  exactly  the  same  pretensions 
to  the  character  of  an  artist  as  a  manufacturer  of  artificial  flowers  or  wax 
figures,  who  should  produce  a  flower  of  tinted  paper,  or  a  dressed  figure  of  a 
man  or  boy,  so  complete  a  fac-simile  of  nature  that  a  botanical  painter,  or  a 
cursory  observer,  might  be  desirous  of  making  a  drawing  from  the  one,  and 
of  speaking  to  the  other,  believing  both  to  be  alive. 

30.  The  rules  wkickf  in  landscape-gardening ,  may  he  derived  from  the 
prmsiple  tefihe  recognition  of  art  are  numerous.  WiUi  respect  to  ground,  it 
most  either  be  reduced  to  leveb,  or  slopes  of  regular  curvatures,  as  in  the 
aacient  style ;  or,  in  the  modem  style,  to  polished  curvatures  and  undula- 
tions,  which  shall  be,  either  from  their  beauty  of  form,  or  from  their  clothing 
of  herbage,  distinguishable  at  first  sight  from  the  natural  surface  of  the  ground 
by  which  the  work  of  art,  that  is,  the  lawn,  park,  or  pleasure-ground,  is  sur- 
reunded.  Wood,  if  the  common  trees  of  the  locality  are  employed,  mu£t  be 
either  planted  in  lines,  or  massed  in  geometrical  figures ;  but,  if  foreign  trees 
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and  shrubs  only  are  used,  they  may  be  planted  in  irregular  masses  or  groups, 
and  as  single  trees.  If  indigenous  trees  and  shrubs  are  at  any  time  intro- 
duced in  the  modem  style  of  landscape-gardening,  the  greatest  care  must  be 
taken  not  to  crowd,  or  even  group,  them  together  in  such  a  manner  as  that  a 
stranger  might  conclude  they  had  grown  up  there  naturally.  They  must  be 
placed  so  as  to  stand  distinct  flrom  other  trees  and  shrubs,  and  so  as  to  take 
forms  more  perfectly  developed  than  what  the  same  species  are  found  to  have 
in  a  natural  or  accidental  state  in  the  surrounding  country.  For  example,  in 
a  country  abounding  with  the  common  English  oak,  no  artist,  who  under- 
stands his  art,  would  employ  that  tree  in  his  artificial  plantations,  unless  at 
their  boundaries,  so  as  to  harmonise  them  with  the  natural  woods  of  the 
country ;  or  unless  in  an  avenue,  or  in  some  other  way  in  which  they  could  at 
once  be  recognised  as  having  been  planted.  But,  supposing  that  one  indige- 
nous oak  existed  in  the  midst  of  his  artificial  plantation,  which  he  was  obliged 
to  retain ;  or  that  he  were  absolutely  required  to  plant  one ;  or  that  he  were 
desirous  of  having  one  to  complete  a  collection ;  how  is  that  tree,  supposed 
to  be  common  in  the  neighbourhood,  to  be  treated,  so  as  to  subject  it  to  the 
principle  of  the  recognition  of  art,  and  yet  so  as  not  to  violate  its  natural 
form,  by  clipping  it  in  the  ancient  manner  ?  To  answer  this  question,  it  is 
necessary  to  consider  the  state  of  the  common  oaks  in  the  neighbourhood : 
these  are,  in  all  probability,  either  crowded  in  oak  woods,  or  pruned  or  other- 
wise mutilated  in  hedgerows.  Give  the  oak,  in  the  artificial  plantation, 
therefore,  ample  room  on  every  side;  preserve  it  from  cattle,  and  let  its 
branches  stretch  out  all  around,  and  iaxig  down  upon  the  ground ;  and  you 
have  at  once  a  tree  of  art.  and  of  great  natural  beauty.  Water,  bounded  by 
the  formal  lines  of  the  ancient  style  is  easily  recognisable  as  artificial :  but  how 
is  this  end  to  be  attained  in  a  style  which  professes  to  be  an  imitation  of 
nature  f  There  are  two  kinds  of  water,  in  imitations  of  natural  scenery. 
One  is,  where  there  already  exists  a  brook,  or  a  lake,  or  a  river,  which  is  to 
be  appropriated,  and  rendered  a  work  of  art ;  and  the  other  is,  where  there  is 
no  visible  water  naturally,  but  where  excavations  are  to  be  made,  and  to  be 
filled  with  water,  which  is  to  assume  the  character  of  a  lake  or  river.  In  the 
first  case,  the  brook,  lake,  or  river,  is  readily  appropriated  as  a  work  of  art, 
by  planting  exotic,  woody,  and  herbaceous  plants  along  the  margins,  in  a 
natural-looking  manner;  carefully  removing  all  that  are  indigenous,  with  the 
exception,  perhaps,  of  such  as  are  not  conspicuous,  as  the  usual  grasses  which 
compose  tuif.  Thus,  the  cut-leaved  alder  might  be  substituted  for  the  com- 
mon species ;  the  weeping  poplar,  or  the  weeping  willow  (if  not  too  common 
in  the  neighbourhood),  and  the  paper  birch,  for  the  common  willow  and 
birch;  and  that  truly  elegant  exotic  aquatic  tree,  the  deciduous  cypress, 
might  be  made  the  prevailing  species. 

31.  27ie  application  of  the  principle  of  the  recognition  of  art  to  rocky  eeenery 
may,  at  first  sight,  appear  to  present  some  difficulties.  By  rocky  scenery  is 
here  meant  scenes  of  nature  in  which  rocks  are  predominant  features.  By 
what  means,  for  example,  are  the  terrace  walk  and  the  perpendicular  rocks 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  Wye,  at  Piercefield  in  Monmouthshire,  to  be  ren* 
dered  a  work  of  art  ?  By  substituting  another  kind  of  rock  for  the  indigenous 
one  ?  No ;  for  not  only  is  the  scale  too  large  to  render  this  practicable,  but, 
if  it  were  accomplished,  the  very  largeness  of  the  scale  would  make  it  to  be 
still  considered  as  the  work  of  nature ;  unless,  indeed,  rocks,  which  every  one 
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knew  did  not  exiit  in  the  country  at  ally  were  tabstituted  for  the  natural  ones; 
and  even  in  this  case,  though  tiie  character  of  art  would  be  maintained,  yet 
the  associations  connected  with  solid  nataral  rocks  would  be  so  effectuidly 
obliterated,  that,  on  the  whole,  the  interest  of  the  scene  would  be  destroyed. 
Neidier  in  landscape-gardening,  nor  in  any  other  art,  ought  every  thing  to 
be  made  to  give  way  to  one  view  of  a  subject.  The  most  complete  mode  of 
appropriating  the  rocky  bank  at  Piercefield,  as  a  work  of  art,  would  be,  by 
the  artificial  manner  of  conducting  a  walk  through  it,  and  by  the  manner  in 
which  this  walk  is  constructed.  Such  a  walk  should  be  carried  along  on  a 
level,  or  on  a  regular  slope  or  slopes ;  and  the  contrast  of  such  a  line,  and  the 
rough  and  ever-varying  natural  surface,  would  alone  indicate  the  employment 
of  art.  Another  mode  would  be  to  remove  all  the  indigenous  vegetation  above 
and  below  it,  and  to  supply  its  place  by  foreign  vegetation  of  a  similar  character. 
Instead  of  the  common  oak,  which  is  the  prevailing  tree  at  present,  substitute 
the  evei^een  and  the  Turkey  oaks ;  and,  instead  of  the  common  brambles, 
sloesy  and  thorns,  which  protrude  from  the  rocks,  substitute  the  thorns  of 
Greece  and  America,  and  the  laurustinus,  the  arbutus,  and  the  cistus  of  Italy. 

32.  In  the  ease  of  buildings  in  the  artificial  landscapes  created  by  land- 
seape-gaidening,  art  is  always  recognised  in  the  building  itself,  that  being 
indisputably  an  artificial  object :  but  the  principle  of  the  recognition  of  art  is 
not  id  ways  perceived  in  the  placing  of  the  building :  on  the  contrary,  nothing 
IS  more  conunon,  in  arranging  the  grounds  round  an  edifice,  than  a  violation 
of  this  principle.  Wherever  a  building,  whether  a  house,  an  obelisk,  a  column, 
or  a  statue,  is  set  down  among  trees  and  plants,  and  appears  to  rise  up  among 
them  as  if  it  were  itself  a  tree  or  a  plant,  there  will  be  found  a  want  of  the 
artificial  principle.  This  want  is  produced  by  the  vegetation  being  placed 
too  near  ihe  artificial  object,  and  by  the  trees  and  ground  not  having  been 
treated  according  to  art.  An  artificial  object  ought,  surely,  not  to  appear  to' 
grow  oat  of  the  ground,  like  a  nataral  one :  it  ought  to  grow  out  according  to 
art, — ^whicb  indicates  that  it  ought  to  rise  firom  an  artificial  basement ;  and 
that  the  ordinary  vegetation  of  the  spot  ought  to  be  kept  at  some  distance 
from  it.  May  not  creepers  be  planted  against  it?  Yes ;  because  the  planting 
and  training  of  these  indicate  design  and  intention,  and  enable  the  spectator 
to  recognise  art.  We  do  not  say  that  it  is  always  advisable  to  plant  creepers 
against  a  building ;  because  there  are  a  variety  of  circumstances  to  be  taken 
into  view  before  any  one  point  can  be  determined  :  we  merely  say  that  there 
is  nothing  in  the  principle  of  the  recognition  of  art  at  variance  with  the  use  of 
creepers,  where  their  use  is  not  at  variance  with  any  other  principle. 

33.  jfrt  is  easily  recognised  in  all  walks  and  roads  ;  but  not  always  artist-like 

art.  The  uniformity 
of  the  breadth,  and 
the  evenness  of  the 
surface,  of  a  walk 
may  secure  it  the 
character  of  art, 
while  this  character 
may  be  counteracted 
by  the  footpath-like 
junction  of  one  walk 
with  another,  as  in 
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Jig,  2.|  whfle  the  artitt-like  jnaetaon  is  ihownin/f.  3.  The  tame  remark 
apply  to  the  forms  of  flower*heds  on  gniTd  or  turf:  they  are  always  easily 
reeeg^nised  as  helonging  to  art,  hnt  not  always  to  high  art;  that  is,  the  shapes 
of  the  beds  are  not  always  artist-like.  In  Jig.  5.,  the  forms  of  the  beds 
resemble  those  of  common  cordate  leayes,  thrown  down  in  a  natnral  manner, 
some  in  one  direction  and  some  in  another,  as  if  they  had  dropped  off  from 
a  dried  specimen  in  a  herbarium.    In  fy»  4.,  the  same  leares  are  disposed  of,  as 

a  whole,  in  an  artist-like  manner.    In  Jig,  6.,  the 
y^  shapes,    considered   separately,   are    artist^like; 

iT     \  hnt  they  are  thrown 

(^  J  down    without    the 

^^"^^^ - — -         slightest   regard   to 

S3rmmetiy.  Ynfig.  7., 

they  are  disposed  of 

symmetrically,   that 

is,  according  to  art. 

Even  a  straight  line, 

in  gardening  and  in 

architecture,  may  be  laid  out  or  formed  in  an  uoartist-like  manner;  for 

example,  a  line  of  box,  or  a  brick  edging,  to  a  walk,  or  to  a  bed  or  border, 

which,  instead  of  being  perfectly  straight,  is  bent  to  one  side,  will  be  much 

more  offensive  to  the  eye  of  an  artist,  than  a  line  perfectly  straight  in  the 

direction  of  all  its  parts,  but  some  parts 
of  which  are  wanting.  It  is  not  that 
either  line  could  have  been  formed  by 


<^ 


nature,  but  that  the  evidence  of  art  is 
more  decided  in  the  one  case  than  in  the 
other.  The  imagination  easily  supplies 
the  parts  which  are  wanting ;  but  it  will  not  so  easily  set  that  part  of  the  line 
straight  which  is  bent  to  one  side.  If,  indeed,  the  line  were  bent  equally  to 
both  8ides,*the  absence  of  rigid  art  would  be  less  offensive,  because  the  imagin- 
ation would  form  a  middle  line  for  itself. 

34.  Combination  ofpartt  to  form  a  whole. ^—The  rules,  or  rather,  subordinate 
principles,  derived  from  the  principle  of  a  whole  are  very  numerous,  both  in 
arnhitecture  and  landscape-gardening.  In  architecture,  a  building  is  gene- 
rally considered  as  forming  a  whole  of  itself,  without  reference  to  the  scenery 
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with  wfaieh  it  may  be  fnironnded ;  but,  in  UndBcape-gardening,  a  building 
ii  only  conndared  af  forming  a  whole  in  combination  with  the  teenery  by 
whieh  it  ia  innoundad.  Hence,  as  every  whole  must  be  composed  of  parts, 
a  building  in  a  town,  to  aspire  to  that  character,  cannot  be  so  simple  as  it 
may  be  in  the  country,  amidst  verdsnt  scenery.  In  the  town,  it  ought,  with 
a  view  to  its  effect  as  a  whole,  to  be  broken  into  parts,  one  of  which  should 
prevail  in  effect  over  the  others,  which  ought  to  be  subordinate  to  it,  while 
they  co-operated  with  it  in  forming  a  whole.  Thus,  two  pavilions  joined 
together,  without  a  centre  or  main  body,  could  not  form  a  whole ;  but,  with 
the  main  body  larger  than  either  pavilion,  the  whole  produced  would  be 
acknowledged  as  such  by  every  eye  accustomed  to  look  at  objects  otherwise 
than  in  detail.  In  the  country,  the  plainest  form  of  a  house,  a  mere  cube  of 
masonry,  may  form  a  whole,  if  judiciously  surrounded  by  trees.  These  trees 
must,  if  planted  near  the  house,  be  either  considerably  lower  than  the  house 
is  high ;  or,  if  the  trees  are  of  the  same  height  as  the  house,  there  must  not  be 
more  than  one  or  two  of  them,  or  there  must  be  so  many  as  to  render  the  trees 
the  main  feature  of  the  whole,  and  the  house  only  a  subordinate  feature. 
Wherever  the  house  is  surrounded,  or  even  embraced,  on  three  sides,  with  a 
mass  of  trees  of  the  same  height  as  itself,  the  view  fails  to  produce  the  effect 
of  a  whole :  no  one  object  in  the  picture  has  the  ascendency ;  and,  if  it  were 
not  fi>r  other  counteracting  associations,  such  as  that  of  the  wealth  and  dignity 
of  the  proprietor,  and  the  comfort  and  splendour  which  are  known  to  exist 
in  and  about  such  dwellings,  the  bare  impression,  as  a  landscape,  would  be 
disagreeable.  On  the  other  hand,  when  a  house  is  surrounded,  or  embraced 
on  three  sides  by  a  mass  of  wood,  either  a  good  deal  lower  than  itself,  or  a 
good  deal  higher,  a  whole  is  produced,  in  which  the  character  of  architec- 
tural dignity  prevails  in  the  former  case,  and  of  sylvan  dignity  in  the  latter. 
A  square  house  in  the  country,  in  an  open  plain  or  pasture,  unsurrounded  by 
trees,  or  by  other  buildings,  can  never  form  a  whole ;  because  it  has  no  object 
of  any  kind  to  group  with  it. 

35.  A  house  may  form  a  whole  hy  itself ^  without  the  addition  of  trees,  and 
so  may  trees,  without  the  addition  of  any  other  objects ;  but  as,  in  that  case, 
the  house  must  be  rendered  independent  of  exterior  objects  by  being  broken 
into  parts,  so  must  the  wood.  In  the  one  case,  as  in  the  other,  one  part  must 
take  the  lead  from  one  point  of  view ;  and  all  the  other  parts  must  obviously 
belong  to  it,  and  yet  be  subordinate.  In  the  case  of  a  park  sprinkled  over 
with  trees,  if  these  have  been  judiciously  disposed,  they  will  form  a  whole 
with  almost  every  change  of  the  position  of  the  spectator;  thai  is,  those  near 
the  eye  will  group  together,  and  form  the  principal  mass ;  while  those  which 
are  more  distant  will  form  subordinate  masses,  and  unite  in  supporting  the 

^  *    fi  t  *  *    * 
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first  For  ibis  purpose,  the  trees  in  the  park  must  not  be  tiniformly  scattered 
over  the  surface,  but  planted  in  such  a  manner  as  to'  exhibit  connection  and 
grouping,  even  in  the  ground  plan.  Infy.  8.,  the  trees  are  too  far  apart,  and 
at  too  uniform  distances  from  one  another,  to  group,  or  fall  into  expressive 
wholes ;  but  in  fy.  9.,  they  will  group  agreeably  with  every  change  of  the 
spectator. 
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36.  The  expresiMHt  **  a  group  ofohfeett,"  merely  implies  that  these  objects 
form  a  whole.  Nearly  the  same  remarks  will  apply  to  a  lawn  varied  by 
flower-beds,  or  by  beds  of  low  shrubs.  The  beds,  if  distributed  uniformly 
over  the  lawn,  will  never  group  so  as  to  satisfy  the  eye  of  a  spectator  who  is 
either  walking  in  it,  or  on  a  gravel  walk  round  it.  The  defect  will  be  ren- 
dered obvious^by  comparing  fig,  10.  with  Jig.  11.    The  shapes  of  the  former 
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ire  uotrtut-like,  m  well  aa  too  naiforiiilj  dii^buted  or»t  tha  ■urfkee ;  thoie 
of  the  latter  toe  artiit-like,  and  group  or  nnite  both  vith  lli«  turna  of  the 
walk,  and  with  (heir  reoiprocal  ahapes. 


37.  7>ee*  in  a  park  may  form  a  whole  relatiTely  to  one  Mother,  and  yat 
not  relatrrely  to  the  nirfaee  of  the  ground :  for  example,  they  may  be  placed 
Ml  the  lerels  only,  and  not  on  the  hilla ;  in  which  case,  the  bill*  will  not 
group  with  the  treei;  and,  when  the  height  of  theae  hills  approaches  nearly 
to  that  of  the  trees,  the  effect,  both  of  the  htlli  and  tree*,  will  be  in  a  great 
meanire,  counteracted.  On  the  other  hand,  by  planting  tree*  on  the  heights 
U  well  as  on  the  plain*,  the  views  would  present  groups  as  effective  aa  if  the 
whole  park  had  been  a  plain ;  and,  if  the  hills  were  chiefly  planted,  their 
efict  wonld  be  much  more  itrildng  than  anything  that  a  plain  could  ponibly 
pTodnce.  Eren  the  magnitude  which  tree*  are  calculated  ultimately  to  attain, 
relatively  to  the  extent  of  the  surface  on  trhich  they  are  to  be  planted,  should 
be  taken  into  consideration,  no  less  than  their  magnitude  relatively  to  that  of 
the  buOdinga  which  are  near  them.  Thus,  a  smnll  park  would  be  injured  in 
effect  if  planted  with  the  highest  and  most  bulky  trees,  because  they  would 
not  form  a  whole  with  any  object  in  it;  and,  though  they  might  group  toge- 
ther, and  form  a  whole  among  themselvea,  yet  that  whole  would  be  utterly 
diiproportionate  to  every  thing  else  in  the  park.  On  the  same  principle,  the 
apparent  magnitude  of  water,  relatively  to  the  size  of  the  park  in  which  it  i* 
placed,  may  be  diminished  or  increased  according  to  the  size  of  the  trees 
planted  near  it.  Perhaps  one  of  the  practices  most  adverse  to  the  formation 
of  a  whole  in  planting  trees  is,  to  plant  one  part  with  very  large  trees,  ami 
soother  part,  aeen  in  the  isine  view,  and  at  the  tame  distance  from  the  eye, 
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with  imiU  onei.  Henee,  gronpt  of  aged  treei  wnotig  gnmps  ^  thrabt  da 
not  unite  so  as  to  fotm  a  whole,  without  the  introduotion  of  tfeee  of  an  inters 
mediate  lise.  In  planting  trees,  even  the  kind  of  tree  requires  to  he  notieedy 
with  reference  to  the  production  of  a  whole.  An  equal  numher  of  spiiy- 
topped  trees  with  round-headed  ones  in  a  group  will  not  form  a  whole,  from  the 
incongruity  of  their  forms ;  while  a  numher  of  round-headed  trees  of  the  same 
hulk,  and  equidistant  from  the  eye,  will  not  form  a  whole,  from  the  sameness 
of  their  forms  and  magnitude.  Even  in  sloping  and  smoothing  the  surface  of 
ground,  the  principle  of  a  whole  must  constantly  he  kept  in  view ;  for,  if  all 
the  curves  and  the  slopes  are  of  the  same  curvature  and  inclination,  and  of 
the  same  magnitude,  they  will  not  group ;  because  there  will  not  be  a  central 
or  leading  feature.  There  must  be  a  prevailing  slope ;  one  which  takes  the 
lead,  either  from  its  magnitude,  or  its  position  relatively  to  the  others.  Sup- 
pose ^«.  12.  and  13.,  to  represent  the  sections  of  ground  sloping  from  the  front 
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of  a  house,  it  will  not  he  denied  that  there  is  more  of  effect  in^^.  13.  than'in 
fig,  12. ;  and  the  reason  is,  that  there  is  a  feature  in  fig.  13.,  produced  by  the 
large  slope  which  occupies  the  place  of  the  two  smaller  undulations  in^.  12. 
38.  In  laying  out  and  planting  groundij  it  is  not  only  neceuary  to  connder 
how  treet  may  form  a  whole  with  buildingtf  with  themselves,  with  shrubs,  with 
ground,  with  water,  with  rocks,  and  even  with  fleeting  objects,  such  aa 
animals ;  but  how  they  may  form  a  whole  with  the  objects  at  different  seaaons 
of  the  year.    Thus,  one  part  of  the  place  must  not  be  entirely  planted  with 
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evergreens,  and  a  corresponding  part,  which  is  seen  at  the  same  time,  planted 
with  deciduous  trees.  In  looking  down  from  the  windows  of  a  house,  whether 
on  an  extensive  park,  or  on  a  lawn  of  a  few  acres,  it  would  be  unsatisfactory, 
during  winter,  to  see  the  principal  masses  of  plantation,  on  the  one  hand, 
all,  or  even  chiefly,  evergreens,  and,  on  the  other,  all,  or  chiefly,  deciduous 
trees.  It  would  also  be  unsatisfactory  to  see  evergreens  equally  mix<{d 
together  throughout  the  view,  instead  of  being  so  distributed,  and  yet  so  con« 
nected,  as,  at  a  distance,  to  unite  in  forming  one  grand  whole. 

39.  ReguUtrity  and  symmetry, — In  the  modem,  or  irregular,  style  of  land- 
scape-gardening, as  well  as  in  the  irregular  style  of  architecture,  which, 
whether  under  the  name  of  Gothic  or  Italian,  is  the  style  of  country  houses 
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now  most  prendent,  tbe  ptodtxetion  of  a  whde  requireg  •  mneh  greater 
knowledge  of  art  than  in  the  ancient  ityle,  either  of  landeoape  gardeidng,  or 
of  Greek  or  Roman  domestic  architecture :  in  hoth  of  these  styles  an  attempt 
was  seldom  made  to  produce  a  whole,  except  hy  means  of  regularity  and 
symmetry.  It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  state^  tiiat,  in  the  ancient  style^ 
whether  in  ground,  in  wood,  in  water,  or  in  huildings  of  erery  description, 
and  in  roads,  regularity  or  S3rmmetry  were  the  goTeming  principles.  The 
place^  as  a  whole,  was  generally  symmetrical,  one  half  reflecting  the  other ; 
and  the  details  were  always  regular.  In  an  age  when  the  heanties  of  irregu- 
larity, and  the  variety  produced  hy  wild  scenery,  prerailed  throughout  the 
country,  those  of  regularity  and  symmetry  would  he  found  to  he  characteristio 
of  an  and  civilisation ;  and  they  were  preferred  hy  our  ancestors,  with  a  taste 
as  just  and  correct  relatively  to  them,  and  to  the  circumstances  in  which  they 
were  placed,  as  our  widely  diflbring  taste  is  to  us,  and  our  circumstances. 

40.  Tlumgh  tymmttty  map  appear  to  he  a  beatUff  eachuheh/  empUnfed  hn 
arekUeeiMre,  and  in  the  ancient  style  of  laying  out  grounds,  yet  this  only 
applies  to  symmetry  when  it  is  joined  with  regularity.  In  every  irregular 
whole,  that  is  satisfactory  to  the  eye,  there  will  always  he  found  a  oertain 
halcnoe  or  proportion,  which  one  side  of  the  centre  of  the  picture  hears  to  the 
other,  and  which  halance  is  nothing  more  than  symmetry.  It  will  he  recol- 
lected, that  the  essential  principle  of  symmetry  is  the  union  of  two  parts  as 
a  whole,  which  do  not  form  wholes  separately ;  in  opposition  to  uniformity, 
vikere,  the  parts  heing  regular,  each  taken  separately  forms  a  whole.  Now, 
in  every  pleasing  landscape  it  will  he  found,  tiiat,  if  it  were  hisected  perpen- 
dicularly hy  an  imaginary  line,  something  like  an  equal  hody  of  sceneiy 
would  be  found  on  each  side.  The  same  may  be  said  with  reference  to  any 
tirsgular  building  which  is  pleasing  as  a  picture,  and  also  to  any  irregular 
flower-garden,  or  the  planting  of  an  irregular  park.  A  pleasure-ground, 
which,  viewed  from  the  drawing-room  windows,  appeared  to  have  all  the 
shrubs  on  one  side,  and  only  flowers  and  lawn  on  the  other,  would  not  be  so 
satisfSsetory  as  one  where  they  were  more  equally  balanced.    Neither  would 

the  views  Arom  the  house,  over  a  lawn  the  surfhee 
of  which  formed  a  hill  on  one  side  and  a  hollow  on 
the  other,  be  agreeable.  Hence,  a  view  across  a 
slope,  as  in  fy.  14.,  is  never  so  satisfactory  as  one 
either  up  or  down  tiie  declivity ;  but  a  view  across 
two  slopes  intersecting  each  other,  as  in  Jig,  15.,  is 
satisfactory;  because  in  this  last  case,  the  one 
balances  the  other.  Single  objects,  that  are  not 
regnlar,  snch  as  a  tree,  are  never  satisfactory,  unless  they  are  symmetrical ; 
tiiat  is,  unless  the  quantity  of  hranches  on  one  side  appears  to  balance  the 

quantity  on  the  other.  Thus,  those  trees  which, 
being  the  most  irregular  by  nature,  are  S3rmme- 
trical  at  the  same  time,  are  more  pleasing  than 
those  which  are  comparatively  regular  and  sym- 
metrical; hecause  they  show  a  greater  amount  of 
tiriefy,  combined  with  symmetry.  In  this  point  of  view,  an  oak,  an  elm, 
and  a  sweet  chestnut  are  more  pleasing  trees,  and  higher  in  the  scale  of 
heauty,  than  a  silver  fir,  a  spruce  fir,  or  a  larch.  The  same  ohservation  will 
apply  to  shrubs,  and  even  to  herbaceous  plants.  One  of  tiie  most  interesting 
results  of  ajrmmetry,  as  applied  to  trees,  is,  where  the  trunk  is  thrown,  by 
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nature  or  accident,  into  a  poiiUon  where  it  requires  eztraordinazy  fonns  of 
growth  in  its  branches  to  adjust  them  to  the  natural  symmetry  belonging  to 
its  species :  for  example,  when  a  tree,  planted  on  the  banks  of  a  river  or  lake, 
has  its  trunk  inclined  over  the  water,  and  its  head  in  an  erect  position,  and 
balanced  by  branches  on  each  side,  in  the  usual  manner. 

41.  Varieiy  is  the  next  beauty  common  to  architecture  and  to  landscape- 
gardening  ;  and  it  must  be  acknowledged  to  be  a  great  addition  to  symmetry, 
or  to  any  whole  in  which  there  is  a  complete  unity  of  expression,  whether 
that  whole  be  irregular  or  symmetrical.  In  architecture,  variety  is  produced 
in  symmetrical  and  regular  buildings,  by  a  difference  in  the  detaib ;  and,  in 
irregular  buildings,  by  a  difference  even  in  the  smaller  parts  of  the  composi- 
tion, as  well  as  in  the  details.  In  regular  and  symmetrical  buildings,  variety 
is  chiefly  confined  to  what  may  be  considered  the  ornamental  parts  of  the 
edifice ;  such  as  architraves,  mouldings,  cornices,  &c.  The  component  parts 
which  are  essential  to  the  symmetry,  or  the  regularity,  of  the  whole  must 
remain  the  same ;  whereas,  in  irregular  buildings,  not  only  may  there  be  a 
variety  in  the  mouldings  and  ornaments,  but  in  the  component  parts ;  such  as 
projections,  recesses,  towers,  &c. 

42.  In  the  ancient  etyle  ef  UauUcape-gm'defmgf  variety  was  very  seldom 
attempted,  except  in  flower-gardens ;  because,  as  we  have  already  observed, 
it  was  a  beauty  so  common  in  the  surrounding  scenery,  as  not  to  be  in 
demand.  The  reverse  is  the  case  in  the  modem  style  of  laying  out  grounds ; 
for,  the  country  being  now  under  regular  cultivation,  in  right-lined  enclosurls, 
variety  is,  in  a  great  measure,  banished  from  general  scenery ;  and,  hence,  it 
is  sought  for  as  a  rarity  in  artificial  scenery,  in  the  same«manner  as  uniformity 
was  in  ancient  times. 

43.  In  planting,  variety  is  produced  in  several  ways :  by  varying  the  dis- 
positions and  distances  of  trees  of  the  same  kind  relatively  to  one  another ; 
by  varying  the  disposition  and  the  distances  of  trees  of  the  same  kind  with 
shrubs  principally  of  one  kind ;  and  by  the  use  of  trees  and  shrubs  of  many 
different  kinds.  The  latter  is  the  most  difficult ;  as,  to  produce  a  proper  effect, 
some  knowledge  of  botany  and  of  plant  culture  is  required,  as  well  as  a 
knowledge  of  art.  The  reason  is,  that  this  variety  of  trees  and  shrubs  is 
known  to  comparatively  few ;  and,  many  of  them  having  been  but  a  few  years 
in  the  country,  it  is  only  in  consequence  of  botanical  knowledge,  and  a  know- 
ledge of  the  art  of  cultivation,  that  an  estimate  can  be  formed  of  what,  in 
point  of  bulk  and  character,  they  will  afterwards  arrive  at.  Hence,  an  artist 
may  have  a  knowledge  of  ai'chitecture  and  of  the  principles  of  picturesque 
beauty,  in  the  general  disposilion  of  landscape  scenery,  without  being  at  all 
adequate  to  produce  the  higher  beauties  of  which  landscape-gardening  ia 
susceptible ;  and  hence,  also,  it  will  almost  always  be  more  easy  to  form  a 
perfect  landscape-gardener  out  of  a  gardener  and  botanist,  than  out  of  a  land- 
scape-painter or  an  architect.  The  cause  is,  the  science  of  botany ;  and  tliat 
practical  application  of  it  which  constitutes  a  knowledge  of  plants  and  their 
culture,  consisting  of  numerous  details,  and  requiring  considerable  time,  are 
best  attained  in  youth. 

44.  In  the  dUpotition  of  a  great  number  of  torte  of  treet  and  shrubs  m 
a  plantation,  some  principle  of  order  must  be  adopted.  If  the  sorts  are  mixed 
together  indiscriminately,  the  result  is  left  to  chance ;  if  they  are  mixed  toge- 
ther as  equally  as  possible,  then  the  result  must  necessarily  be  monotony,  by 
the  same  number  of  kinds  appearing  in  every  part  of  the  plantation ;  and,  if 


«aeb  kind  U  kept  in  &  group  or  man  by  itself,  there  will  be  a  mk  of  trsnt  of 
eoDnexion,  and,  coniequentlj,  of  unity  in  the  general  reiult.  In  what  way 
are  all  these  difficulties  to  be  overcome  7  Chiefly,  we  should  lay,  by  keeping 
each  sort  by  itself,  and  placing  all  those  iort«  nearest  each  other  which  are 
most  alike  ;  avoiding  all  formality  in  the  outline*  of  the  spaces  allotted  to 
each  sort ;  and  allowing  these  spacei  to  indent  or  ramify  into  one  another. 
For  this  purpose,  a  knowledge  of  the  natural  system  of  botany  is  of  the  greatest 
Dse  to  the  landscape-gardener;  since  it  leaches  him  that  all  those  trees  and 
ihnibs  that  belong  to  the  same  natural  family,  order,  or  tribe,  admit  of  being 
bronght  together  in  the  same  group.  The  chief  difficulty,  therefore,  will  be  in 
joining  and  connecting  the  groups -together ;  and  here  a  general  rule  may  be 
given.  This  is,  that,  when  the  groups  have  a  near  general  resemblance  to 
each  other,  such  as  those  of  the  oaks  with  the  elms,  or  Crttdgut  with  i^Tus, 
then  the  union  may  be  comparatively  abrupt,'  that  is,  with  a  slight  intermix- 
tnre  of  the  trees  of  both  groups  at  the  points  where  they  join.  But  whea  the 
groups  are  very  dissimilar,  such  as  when  the  pine  and  flr  tribe  adjoin  deci- 
dnous  trees,  the  union  must  be  very  gradual,  by  means  of  nnmerous  indenta- 
tions and  ramifications  of  the  one  group  into  th«  other.  For  example,  suppose 
it  were  dnirabla  to  join  a  luge  mass  of  different  species  of  oak  (_fig.  16.  a) 
with  a  Urge  mass  of  different  species  of  pine  (b);  then,  adjoining  some  of  the 

erergreen  oaks  in  the  one  group  (a),  place  one  or  two  pines,  which  grow  in 
larga  and  compact  forms ;  and  against  soraa  of  the  half- evergreen  oaks,  such 
as  the  Pulbam  or  old  Lucombe  oak,  place  one  or  two  pines  of  comparatively 
slender  growlh.  la  like  manner,  in  the  opposite  group,  evergreen  and  half- 
cvergroen  oaks  may  be  plsnted  among  the  pines,  as  at  e,  so  as  to  form  the 
extreme  points  of  the  oak  grtiup  in  that  direction ;  and,  aa  the  one  group 
approaches  the  other,  not  only  evergreens  and  half-evergreens,  but  deciduous 
species,  in  equal  numbers,  may  be  introduced.  In  all  this,  can  must  be  taken 
to  avoid  a  regular  progressioD,  and  everything  like  formality.  By  such  means 
a  degree  of  union  is  at  first  iudiDated,  and  afterwards  gradually  increased,  till, 
at  B  point  equidistant  between  both  groups,  the  number  of  plants  belonging  to 
each  group  will  be  equal.  In  this  way,  trees  of  ihe  most  opposite  kinds  may 
be  introduced  in  the  same  plantation,  even  adjoining  each  other ;  hut,  when 
the  plantation  is  of  any  extent,  and  many  kinds  are  to  be  introduced,  the 
btroduction  of  opposite  kinds  adjoining  each  other  can  never  be  required.  It 
can  never,  for  example,  in  such  a  plantation,  be  requisite  to  unite  tlie  weeping 
willow  with  the  Scotch  pine;  nor  the  poplars  with  the  larch  or  the  weeping 
birch ;  DOT  vary  large-growing  trees,  such  aa  the  elms,  with  trees  of  small 
siM,  such  as  the  pyrus  or  the  cralKgua ;  nor  trees  with  piiuialed  leaves,  such 
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as  the  cuih  and  the  Robinia,  with  auch  ai  have  narrow,  gnut^like,  or  needle- 
Uke  leayea,  such  as  the  deciduous  cypress,  and  pines,  and  firs.  We  repeat, 
that,  for  assembling  trees  and  shrubs  in  a  harmonious  manner  with  reference 
to  general  appearance,  excellent  hints  are  afforded  by  the  natural  system  of 
botany ;  and  that  the  artist  who  has  a  general  knowledge  of  this  system,  and 
understands,  at  the  same  time,  the  principles  of  composition  as  implied  to 
lines  and  forms,  which  we  have  been  endeavouring  to  lay  down,  can  never 
be  at  a  loss  how  to  proceed. 

46.  Variety  in  the  viewi  obtained  from  the  houae^  and  from  the  i^trtni 
wcXke  eonditeted  through  the  grounde^  is  one  of  the  grand  desiderata  in  every 
place  laid  out  in  the  modem  style,  whether  its  extent  may  be  large  or  small. 
With  respect  to  the  views  from  the  house,  the  first  thing  to  be  attended  to  is, 
the  disposition  of  the  rooms,  so  that  their  windows  may  look  in  different  direo- 
tions.  Unless  this  has  been  studied  by  the  architect,  it  will  be  Impossible, 
even  in  the  finest  situation,  to  produce  much  variety  in  the  views.  Suppose 
a  house  placed  on  a  slope,  commanding  an  extensive  prospect:  if  aU  the 
rooms  looked  towards  that  prospect,  all  of  them  would  have  good  views,  but 
these  views  would  not  be  varied ;  whereas  if,  firom  one  side  of  the  house,  the 
windows  of  one  room  (say  the  drawing-room)  looked  out  on  a  level  flower- 
garden  ;  and  if,  on  another  side,  those  of  the  dining-room  looked  up  the 
slope ;  while,  on  a  third  side,  those  of  the  library,  or  breakfast-room,  com- 
manded the  distant  prospect;  there  would  be  three  distinct  characters  of 
view.  Now,  in  very  small  places  (say  of  a  quarter  of  an  acre,  or  even  less, 
in  extent),  this  varied  disposition  of  the  rooms,  or,  rather,  of  the  manner  of 
lighting  them,  ought  never  to  be  lost  sight  of;  because,  altogether  independ- 
ently of  distance,  or  of  any  object  beyond  the  boundary  fence,  the  views 
may  be  rendered  of  different  characters  by  the  different  kinds  of  trees  and 
shrubs  planted  ;  by  their  different  disposition ;  by  a  difference  of  form  in  the 
ground,  and  by  a  difference  in  the  architectural  ornaments,  or  by  the  absence 
of  architectural  ornaments  altogether.  Even  a  difference  in  the  form  and 
size  of  the  window,  or  the  absence  or  presence  of  a  balcony  or  veranda,  will 
altogether  alter  the  character  of  the  scenery.  Wherever,  therefore,  a  house 
stands  isolated,  and  has  a  clear  space  of  a  few  yards  on  each  side  of  it,  it 
may  always  have  at  least  four  different  characters  of  view,  independently  of 
the  effect  produced  by  balconies,  verandas,  or  other  changes  in  the  windows 
or  foreground.  Hence,  also,  in  limited  plots  of  ground,  whatever  is  their 
shape,  greater  variety  of  view  will  be  produced  by  placing  the  house  nearer 
one  end,  or  nearer  one  side,  than  in  the  centre.  In  the  latter  case,  it  ia 
impossible  to  get  depth  of  view  from  any  side,  and  thus  a  great  source  of 
beauty  is  lost.  A  deep  view  includes  a  greater  number  of  objects,  and,  con- 
sequently, admits  of  a  greater  variety  of  effect  of  light  and  shade ;  it  increases 
our  ideas  of  extent,  and,  by  concealing  more  from  the  eye  than  can  be  done 
in  a  con^ned  view,  it  gives  a  greater  exercise  to  the  imagination.  Add  to 
this,  that,  in  a  small  place,  depth  of  view  is  not  expected ;  and,  consequently, 
when  it  does  occur,  its  effect  is  the  more  striking  by  the  surprise  it  occasiona, 
as  well  as  by  its  contrast  with  the  other  views,  which  must  necessarily  be 
very  limited.  In  fig,  17.,  a  is  the  house,  placed  at  one  side  of  a  plot;  h,  the 
drawing-room,  having  a  view  the  whole  length  of  the  garden :  e  is  the  dining- 
room,  having  a  very  confined  view,  and,  in  short,  looking  across  some  bushes, 
to  a  screen  of  evergreens  (say  hollies  or  evergreen  oaks) ;  c2  is  the  breakfsstp 
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Toetn,  or  eemnion  fttttng-roain  of  the  family,  looking  on  ft  floveT-garden,  to 
vbich  dieie  b  a  desoent  from  a  balcony  bj  three  stepi.  The  other  email 
room  tna;  be  vaei  u  a  biulneu,  waiting,  or  gentleman'!  room ;  and  the 
ritnatiDn  of  the  itiuTCBM  ia  indicated.  Tlie  central  hall  U  large  for  the  lize 
of  the  house,  and  may,  in  summer,  be  used  occaiioually  a«  a  inutie-raom,  or 
M  a  play-place,  or  dancing-'room,  for  children.  All  the  offices  are  on  the 
batement  story,  and  the  first  and  second  floors  are  bed-rooms.  If  the  garden 
were  larger,  or  eten  of  its  present  sixe,  if  circunutancM  were  favourable,  a 
small  piece  of  water,  supplied  from  a  dripping  rock,  at  e,  would  bare  a  good 
eflect;  and  there  might  be  a  statue  on  a  pedestal,  surrounded  with  tasia 
Tates  of  flowers,  in  the  centre  of  the  flower-garden  ;  or,  if  water  were  abund- 
ant, a  fountain  might  be  subsUtuted  for  the  statue.  The  rest  of  the  garden, 
with  the  exception  of  the  surrounding  border  between  the  walk  and  the 
boundary  wall,  is  entirely  of  turf,  varied  by  choice  ornamental  trees  and 
Arabs,  including  some  fruit-trees  and  fruit  shrubs.  The  standard  roses,  and 
Die  fruit  shrubs,  such  as  gooseberries,  currants,  ratpherriei,  &c.,  of  which  there 
cannot  be  more  then  two  or  three  plants  of  each  kind,  stand  in  small  circles, 
kept  dug  and  manured,  in  order  that  they  may  produce  their  flowers  and, 
fruit  of  good  size;  but  the  mulberry,  the  quince,  the  medlar,  and  the  few 
apples,  pears,  plums,  &c.,  for  which  space  can  be  afforded,  may  stand  on  the 
grass.  Against  the  walls  are  planted  one  or  two  peachei,  nectarines,  and 
apricota ;  ond  against  the  house,  a  iig-tree  and  a  vine.  The  remainder  of  the 
walls,  and  of  tbe  house, may  be  varied  by  roses  and  flowering  creepers;  except 
the  more  shady  parts  of  the  surrounding  wall,  which  may  be  covered  with  the 
common,  the  giant,  and  tbe  variegated  ivy.  The  surrounding  border,  between 
tbe  walk  and  the  boundary-wall,  is  wholly  devoted  to  bulbs  in  spring  and  the 
beginning  of  snmnier;  with  a  row  of  Russian  violets  inside  the  box,  for  pro- 
ducing fragrance  in  winter;  and  patches  of  mignonette  at  regular  distances, 
to  scent  the  air  during  summer.  Among  the  groups  of  trees,  and  close  by 
their  roots,  common  cowslips,  snowdrops,  wild  violets,  and  wood  anemones 
miy  be  planted  to  come  up  among  tbe  grass ;  and,  being  only  planted  in  a 
few  places,  and  these  near  the  roots  of  the  trees,  they  may  be  easily  avoided 
by  tbe  mower.  In  such  a  garden  as  this,  small  though  it  he,  a  very  great 
variety  of  trees  and  shrubs  might  be  grown  ;  and  the  flower-garden  is 
nffldently  large  to  produce  a  very  good  display  of  the  finer  kinds  of  hardy 
flcwen. 
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46.  Where  waUu  hate  heenjudidauMiy  laid  <nUt  and  the  groimde  an  each  Me 
of  them  planted  with  the  proper  degree  of  ekiUf  the  mew$  from  them  uiil 
continually  vary,  even  in  grounds  of  limited  extent,  and  without  any  distant 
prospect.  This  result,  however,  is  not  to  be  obtained  otherwise  than  by  a 
very  carefully-studied  plan  for  disposing  of  the  walks  and  the  trees.  It  can 
neither  be  attained,  even  in  a  tolerable  degree,  by  a  gardener  who  knows 
nothing  of  the  principles  of  composition,  nor  by  an  architect  or  landscape- 
gardener  who  is  not  well  acquainted  with  the  forms,  sizes,  modes  of  growth, 
times  of  flowering,  &c.,  of  trees  and  shrubs.  In  proceeding  to  lay  out  a  small 
place,  with  the  view  of  making  the  most  of  it  in  this  manner,  the  first  thing  is 
to  ascertain  what  extent  of  walk  may  be  produced  without  ever  showing  any 
portion  of  the  walk  to  the  pedestrian,  except  that  which  is  immediately  before 
him.  This  is  evidently  more  difficult  to  accomplish  in  a  small  place,  with  a 
'le^el  surface,  than  in, one  where  it  is  sloping  or  undulating;  but^ by  creating 
artificial  undulations,  even  on  a  very  small  scale,  much  may  be  accomplished 
in  a  very  Tittle  space ;  and  the  effect  of  such  undulations  can  alwajrs  be  deter- 
mined beforehand.    Thus  in  fy,  18.,  a  spectator  at  a,  63  ft.  from  a  walk  at  h. 


would  see  the  gravel  of  that  walk,  unless  the  view  of  it  were  intercepted  by  a 
small  flower-bed,  or  gentle  rise  in  the  turf,  18  in.  high,  such  as  c  ;  whereas^ 
by  removing  the  walk  to  d,  the  mere  distance  would  conceal  if.  This  is 
supposing  the  general  surface  of  the  ground  to  be  a  perfect  level ;  but  if  it  were 
to  slope  from  the  house  in  the  degree  indicated  by  the  line  a  e,  then  the  walk 
would  be  concealed  by  a  raised  bed  at  /,  at  little  more  than  half  the  distance 
from  the  eye ;  and  by  extreme  distance  at  g. 

47.  Another  meant  of  concealing  walke  is  by  chains  or  continuous  groups  of 
low  shrubs;  but  these,  when  not  carefully  introduced,  are,  in  very  small 
places,  apt  to  injure  the  view,  by  interrupting  the  continuity  of  the  surface  of 
lawn,  and  by  producing  too  many  parts  for  so  small  a  picture.  These  groups 
of  shrubs  may,  however,  be  resorted  to  for  purposes  of  concealment,  at  a 
great  distance  from  the  eye  at  the  sides  of  a  view,  or  at  its  farther  extremity. 
In  some  cases  walks  may  be  concealed,  or  prevented  from  obtruding  them* 
selves  on  the  eye,  by  forming  the  more  conspicuous  parts  of  them  of  blocks 
of  earth-coloured  stone,  which  will  not  have  so  glaring  an  effect  as  bright- 
coloured  gravel.  Walks  laid  with  blocks  of  wood,  or  with  grey  bricks,  have 
also  a  subdued  tone  of  colour,  and  are  not  offensive  to  the  eye ;  but  of  course 
they  can  only  be  adopted  on  a  small  scale,  or  in  particular  parts  of  a  design, 
on  account  of  the  expense. 

48.  The  walke  about  a  place  mag  be  increased  and  varied  bg  occanonaUg 
crotsing  each  other,  either  in  grotto-Uke  tunnels  under  ground,  or  bg  disguised 
bridges  above  the  surface.    This  is  a  source  not  only  of  great  variety  in  the 
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ekaiicter  of  the  Wewi,  bat  a  means  of  procuring  views  of  a  Very  striking 
dcKription.  In  forming  short  tunnels  in  pleasure-grounds,  the  greatest  care 
Bmst  be  taken  to  have  them  straight  in  direction,  so  that,  on  entering  at  one 
tnd,  the  light  may  be  seen  at  that  opposite ;  and  never  to  construct  them  in  a 
circuitoas  direction,  because,  in  that  case,  they  are  necessarily  dark,  in  con- 
leqaence  of  the  light  not  entering  the  tunnel  directly.  This  kind  of  circuitous 
tunnel  is  also  objectionable,  because  it  might  raise  in  some  minds  an  idea  of 
the  tricks  of  grotto-work,  which  were  thought  so  much  of  in  the  ornamental 
gsidening  of  the  seventeenth  century,  but  which  are  now  justly  considered  as 
pDtrile  conceits.  The  kind  of  tunnel  that  we  allude  to  as  desirable  in  snudl 
gsrdens  is,  in  point  of  use,  nothing  more  than  a  bridge  carried  oyer  a  walk 
inttesd  of  orer  water;  and  with  the  architecture  so  disguised  by  vegetation  as 
iMt  to  be  obtrusive,  or  to  interrupt  the  idea  of  the  continuation  of  the  walk.  It 
11  almost  needless  to  observe  that  perfect  dryness,  both  in  the  walk  and  in  the 
maionry,  is  essential  to  bridges  or  tunnels  of  this  kind ;  and  this  can  readily 
be  obtidned  by  covering  the  arch,  after  it  is  built,  with  a  layer  of  clay.  The 
dect  of  even  one  tunnel  of  this  kind  in  a  limited  space,  in  adding  to  the 
length  of  walk,  and  in  giving  variety  to  the  scenery,  may  be  seen  in  the 
peUic  terrace-garden  at  Gravesend.  Open  and  covered  seats  are  also  sources 
of  variety  in  the  views  of  artificial  scenery,  both  as  foregrounds  to  look  from, 
md  u  objects  to  look  at.  In  small  places,  however,  they  require  to  be  intro- 
doeed  with  the  greatest  caution,  and  never  as  con^icuous  features ;  because 
niore  than  one,  for  the  sake  of  being  able  to  read  or  work  in  the  open  Mr  in 
foe  weather,  can  seldom  be  requisite.  In  large  places,  on  the  other  hand, 
•eats  in  different  situations  are  not  only  useful  n  affording  resting-places,  but 
as  indicating  particular  points  of  view,  which  might  otherwise  pass  unnoticed 
by  a  stranger. 

49.  ArekUectural  ornaments,  such  a»  vatei,  sialues,  8fC,^  water  in  different 
finms,  pieces  of  rockwork,  and  other  objects  of  the  like  kind,  independently 
altogether  of  trees,  shrubs,  and  plants,  and  of  the  view  of  objects  beyond  the 
boimdary  fence,  form  sources  for  varjing  the  views  from  the  walks  of  a 
■nail  place.  Statues,  vases,  and  other  architectural  ornaments,  ought  to  be 
▼eiy  sparingly  introduced  at  a  distance  from  the  house,  in  gardens  in  any 
i^Ie ;  but  more  especially  in  such  as  are  laid  out  in  the  irregular  or  modem 
auamer.  Mixed  up  with  groups  of  flowers  and  shrubs,  they  divide  the 
attention  between  the  beauties  of  art  and  the  beauties  of  nature ;  and,  as  the 
amid  can  only  attend  to  one  sensation,  and  experience  one  emotion  of  (dea- 
mv,  at  a  time,  it  becomes  distracted  among  so  many.  The  true  situation  for 
■titoes  is  on  an  architectural  terrace,  or  in  an  architectural  flower-garden 
a^oining  the  house,  tlie  conaervatory,  or  aome  other  architectural  structure, 
when  architecture  and  sculpture  are  the  main  features,  and  flowers  and 
vegetation  are  altogether  subordinate. 

50.  Cimbmatum  of  obfecU.-—W)ien  the  artist  has  brought  together  in  his 
imagination  all  the  different  artificial  sources  of  variety  that  his  subject  is 
capable  of  receiving,  his  next  business  is  to  arrange  these  according  to  some 
^d  of  order.  He  will  not  think  of  having  all  his  shady  walks  at  one  place, 
and  all  his  open  walks  at  another ;  neither  will  he  distribute  shade  and  sun- 
dune  equally  over  the  whole  scene.  He  will  contrive  to  have  at  least  one 
ihsdy  walk  for  midsummer,  and  one  perfectly  open  to  the  sun,  for  midwinter) 
«id  he  will  dispose  of  the  shady  parts  of  the  walks  so  as  generally  to  form 
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separations  between  striking  seeneSf  thai  tiie  one  uMy  be  fiMrgotlen  before  tlife 
other  is  entered  on ;  and  that,  by  means  of  shade  neair  the  eye,  the  objeett 
at  a  distance  on  which  light  is  thrown  may  appear  the  farther  off.  In 
studying  the  succession  of  views,  the  artist  will  operate  on  the  principle  of 
contrast  so  far  as  to  make  them  different ;  lind  on  the  principle  of  union^  so 
as  not  to  render  them  inconsistent  with  eaeh  other*  The  pridciple  of  contrast 
will  direct  that  the  same  description  of  oniamehts  should  not  be  distributed 
orer  the  whole  place ;  and  that  neither  flowers  nor  trees  and  shrubs  sheuUi 
prevail  ^erywhere,  any  more  than  that  the  same  kind  of  tree  and  ahmb 
should.  The  same  turf  and  the  same  descriptibn  of  gravel  may  prevmil 
throughout  a  whole  place,  as  fundamental  principles  of  union,  as  the  same 
sky  and  clouds  appear  in  the  atmosphere;  but  every  thing  else  aiwuld  be 
varied,  by  passing  from  one  character  of  scene  into  another,  till  we  haTO 
made  the  circuit  of  the  entire  garden :  by  which  is  meant  not  iberely  walking 
round  it,  which  may  suffice  in  small  places,  where  the  uMans  are  limited ; 
but  walking  round  it  twice,  the  second  time  being  in  a  contrary  direction  Id 
the  first.  This  is  to  be  effected  by  the  mode  before  mentioned,  of  making 
one  walk  eross  over  another,  so  that  the  spectator  shall  not  be  airare  of  bein^ 
carried  twice  oter  the  same  ground.  In  places  of  the  very  smallest  kind^ 
even  of  a  few  perches  in  extent,  there  are  always  two  characters  of  view,  one 
looking  towards  the  house,  and  one  looking  frbm  it.  Henoe,  in  a  Urget 
place^  there  must  be  a  series  of  views  of  the  one  character,  and  another  seriea 
of  the  other ;  and,  consequently,  to  see  all  the  beauties  of  such  a  place,  a 
stranger  ^ould  be  required  to  walk  twice  orer  the  same  greund;  that  is,  afle> 
he  had  been  once  of  er  it,  to  turn  round  and  retrace  his  steps }  but)  by  tks 
^tem  ttf  bridging  and  tunneling,  the  eye  of  the  spectator  is  carried  twiee 
over  the  same  ground  without  his  knowing  it,  and  without  his  passing  twiee 
dver  the  same  walks ;  and  thtis  he  can  hardly  fitil  of  giving  the  platie  credit 
fbr  a  greater  extent  than  it  really  possesses. 

9 1 .  FarUUf  may  he  added  to  tmaU  placet  Imd  out  tn  eirmgki  UMe,  by  break* 
ing  these  lines ;  and  this  may  be  done  in  many  different  ways.  The  sttvaght 
lines  of  the  coping  of  a  wall  may  be  broken  by  dusters  of  ivy ;  by  allowing 
some  of  the  trees  or  flowering  climbers,  planted  against  tiie  tr^  to  grow 
abote  it  in  some  places }  or  by  allowing  plants  to  grow  out  ef  erevieeft  in  it4 
The  lines  of  walls  may  be  broken,  by  allowing  the  branohes  tff  a^joiiiing 
shrubs  td  extend  over  them  in  some  places,  and  in  others  to  ]Mroduce  raasKS 
of  shade  and  concealment  Eren  flower-beds  and  compartmrats  enclosed  hj 
box  edgings,  which,  when  newly  formed,  are  perfectly  regular  or  symmetxieal» 
may  have  the  additional  beauty  of  variety  conferred  on  them  in  a  similar 
manner.  All  objects  distant  from  the  eye,  in  a  formal  garden,  may  be  varied 
by  placing  trees  in  the  foreground;  and  the  more  slender  these  trees  are,  the 
greater  the  number  that  may  be  planted.  Variety  may  be  inteoduced,  even 
on  flat  surfaces,  by  the  addition  of  ivy,  and  aUowing  it  to  trafl  along  the 
ground)  or  by  planting  evergreen  herbaceous  plants ;  care  being  taken  that  the 
masses  so  produced  shall  always  be  connected  With  something  else  With  which 
they  may  form  a  whole.  Rockwork,  whether  natural  or  artifidid,  derives  a' 
great  part  of  its  beauty  from  the  variety  produced  by  a  partial  clothing  of 
vegetation;  and  even  houses  and  naked  walls  may  be  rendered  interesting  bjr 
the  shade  and  variety,  produced  by  trees  or  other  plants  trained  againat 
thviB,  altdgetber  independently  of  the  botanical  interest  which  these  plaata 
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irffl  eretie.  Water  depends  for  iti  veawij  an  the  Tegetataon  placed  along  its 
msiguii  M  mncli  as  a  naked  iJtrall  depends  on  the  trees  or  plants  trained 
afuost  it  Water  is  also  varied  by  its  general  outline)  and  by  islands,  and 
prajedioDs  and  recesses ;  all  of  which  may  themselves,  in  their  turn,  be 
Tsiied  by  vegetation.  Trees  and  shrubs,  which  confer  so  much  variety  on 
other  objects,  may  even  have  their  own  variety  increased  by  pruning. 
HesTy  compact  forms,  and  orbieulate  lumpish  shapes,  may  be  broken  and 
lightened  by  the  judicious  removal  of  branches,  so  as  to  admit  light  and  air ; 
snd  to  thOiWf  in  part,  the  trunk,  and  the  ramifications  of  the  tree. 

M.  Harmony  in  landscape-gardening  may  be  produced  by  the  introduction 
of  sn^teetsral  terraces,  statues,  vases,  and  other  sculptural  objects,  so  as  to 
emmect  the  house  in  some  measure  with  the  grounds. 

S8.  Stifk  and  eharacter, — A  house,  or  the  scmery  of  a  country  residence, 
nu^  be  pleasmg  fh>m  its  regularity,  its  symmetry,  its  variety,  and  the  har- 
sKHixnis  effect  of  the  whole,  and  yet  have  nothing  in  it  to  distinguish  it  ft'om 
ofter  agreeable  places  of  the  same  extent ;  that  is,  it  may  be  without  exhibit- ' 
iHg  any  particular  style  of  design  or  expression  of  character.  Thus,  a  house 
nay  have  an  agreeable  general  ibrm,  and  windows  so  ample  as  to  indicate 
hrge  and  lo^  apartments  within ;  it  may  be  placed  on  an  architectural 
basement ;  and  it  may  be  terminated  by  architectural  chimney  tops ;  and  yet 
isither  be  decidedly  Roman,  decidedly  Italian,  nor  decidedly  Gothic  nor 
Sfisabelhan.  A  house  may  also  have  a  particular  character  given  to  it  by 
Moie  feattnre  more  or  less  striking ;  such  as  a  veranda,  a  far  projecting  por- 
tioH  t  terminating  cupola,  &c.;  or  it  may  be  enriched  so  as  to  be  expressive 
of  somtf  degree  of  character,  by  sculptures,  statues,  or  vases,  &c. ;  or  it  may 
Mune  the  character  of  a  cottage,  of  a  castle,  or  of  an  ecclesiastical  building. 
It  is  not  difficult  to  give  character  to  landscape  scenerjr,  when  there  exists 
Bstonlly  ccEnsiderable  irregularity  of  surface ;  but  on  level  surfaces,  where 
ehtracter  is  to  be  given  chiefly  by  trees  and  buildings,  more  skill  is  required. 
In  tech  a  oasoj  the  first  consideration  is,  to  produce  something  that  shall 
peverfttlfy  contrast  with  adjoining  residences,  similarly  circumstanced  with 
icference  to  natural  features  and  trees.  If,  for  example,  the  trees  in  the 
f^abobg  residences  are  chiefly  deddudus,  those  in  the  residence  which  is  to 
be  rendered  eaqiressive  of  character  may  be  chiefly  evergreens ;  and  among 
Asse  evergreens  some  striking  kinds  ought  to  prevail ;  such  as  cedars^  silver 
^  fte.  Bat  a  still  more  immediate  expression  of  character  may  be  pro- 
d>esd  by  employing  the  geometric  style  of  laying  out  roads  and  planting  the 
bees;  or  by  adopting  some  style  of  laying  out,  different  from  that  adopted 
h  the  adjoining  residences. 

94.  Hkere  ore  h»6  prineipal  ttfles  of  laying  out  grounds  in  Great  Britain ; 
viz.  the  geometric,  and  the  natural.  The  latter  is  what,  on)  the  continent, 
iseoiphaticaUy  called  EngUsh  gardening;  to  which  epithet  a  vague  general 
idea  is  attached^  of  gtonnds  and  plantations  fbrmed  in  flowing  lines,  in  imita- 
te of  nature ;  as  contradistinguished  from  ground  formed  into  regular  slopes 
aad  levels,  or  plantations  in  straight  lines,  or  included  in  plots,  bounded  by 
lines  always  decidedly  artificial,  and  it  may  be  divided  Into  three  kinds :  the 
pKtoresqne,  the  giirdeneique,  and  the  rustic.  By  picturesque  gardening  is  to 
W  uaderstoed  the  production,  in  country  residences,  of  that  kind  of  scehery 
vldeh,  fbom  its  strongly-maided  features,  is  considered  as  particularly  suit- 
>ble  for  being  represented  by  painting ;  while  by  the  gardenesque  style  is  to 
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be  understood  the  production  of  that  kind  of  scenery  which,  is  best  calcfi1>ted 
to  display  the  individual  beauty  of  trees,  shrubs,  and  plants  in  a  state  of  cul- 
ture ;   the  smoothness  and  greenness  of  lawns ;   and  the  smooth  surfiwea, 
curved  directions,  dryness,  and  firmness  of  gravel  walks :  in  short,  the  gar- 
denesque  style  is  calculated  for  displaying  the  art  of  the  gardener;  while  the 
picturesque  style  has  a  constant  reference  to  what  would  look  weU  in  a  pic- 
ture; and  the  rustic  style  to  what  is  commonly  found  accompanying  the 
rudest  description  of  labourers'  cottages  in  the  country.    The  object  of  this 
last-mentioned  style,  or  rather  manner,  is  also  to  produce  such  &c*aimilc 
imitations  of  common  nature,  as  to  deceive  the  spectator  into  an  idea  that  they 
are  real  or  fortuitous.     It  thus  appears  that  there  are  several  distinct  styles  in 
which  grounds  may  be  laid  out,  without  any  reference  to  the  naturd  diaraeter  of 
the  surface,  the  kinds  of  trees  planted,  or  the  architectural  or  other  objects 
introduced.  We  shall  briefly  notice  the  leading  features  of  each  of  these  a^'lea. 
55.   7%0  geometrical  style  of  landseape  gardening,  or,  as  it  is  freifitenlly 
called,  the  ancient,  or  architectural  style,  is  evidently  taken  from  the  archi- 
tectural lines  of  houses  and  fortifications ;  and  it  was  accordingly,  when  it 
was  the  sole  style  in  use  throughout  Europe,   considered  to  be  as  much 
the  province  of  the  architect  as  the  house  itaelt     The  antiquity  of  this 
style  is  evidently  as  great  as  that  of  house-building,   with  the  progicas 
of  which  it  must  have  kept  pace  in  every  country.    As  ihe  first  beantiea 
attempted  in  house-building  would  be   those  of  regularity  in  the  waUs 
and  roof,  and  in  placing  the  doors  and  windows ;  so,  in  gardening,  the  fences, 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  the  roads  or  walks,  would  be  made  regular. 
The  next  step  in  the  progress  of  both  arts  would  be  rendering  the  house,  and 
also  the  garden,  symmetrical ;  one  half  of  the  elevation  of  the  former,  and  of 
the  ground  plan  of  the  latter,  reflecting  the  other.    In  general,  the  house  waa 
approached  directly  in  front,  by  a  straight  avenue,  bordered  on  each  aide  by 
one  or  more  rows  of  trees ;  and  whatever  plantations  or  enclosures  were  made 
on  one  side  of  this  avenue,  were  repeated  on  the  o^er  side.    Immediately 
round  the  house,  and  commonly  enclosed  by  a  half-sunk  wall  (the  excavation 
or  ditch  for  which  frequently  formed  a  canal,  or  moat,  filled  with  water),  waa 
the  garden,  in  which  were  cultivated  not  only  flowers  and  firnits,  but,  for  a 
long  period,  even  the  culinary  vegetables.     Numerous  improvements  and 
variations  were  made  in  this  mode  of  arranging  grounds  in  the  architectural 
style ;  but  the  characteristic  of  all  these  variations,  and  that  which  at  once 
distinguished  them  from  surrounding  nature,  was,  the  prevalence  of  geome- 
trical lines  as  the  boundaries  of  forms,  and  of  regularity  in  the  distance  of 
objects  from  one  another.    The  lines  might  be  straight  or  curved,  or  combi- 
nations of  straight  and  curved  lines ;  but  they  never  deviated  into  lines  which 
might  have  been  supposed  to  be  the  work  of  chance.    Trees,  whether  in 
hedgerows,  avenues,  or  masses,  were  always  planted  at  regular  distances; 
and  never,  in  any  case,  so  as  to  leave  any  room  for  mistaking  them  for  treea 
which  had  belonged  to  some  natural  wood  or  forest..    The  reason  of  all  thia  ia 
sufiiciently  obvious.    The  whole  country  abounding  in  natural  and  irregular 
forms,  there  would  have  been  no  credit  for  either  wealth,  skill,  or  taste, 
obtained  by  imitating  these :  while,  by  employing  artificial  forms  which  are 
nowhere  to  be  found  in  nature,  a  mark  of  distinction  was  at  once  obtained, 
which  conveyed  the  idea  of  wealth,  skill,  and  taste  ;  and  which  thus  answered 
every  purpose  of  the  possessors. 
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56.  The  naturalf  or  English,  9tyle» — Ab  the  lands  devoted  to  agriculture 
in  England  were,  sooner  than  in  any  other  country  in  Europe,  generally 
enclosed  with  hedges  and  hedgerow  trees;  so  the  face  of  the  country  in 
England,  sooner  than  in  any  other  part  of  Europe,  produced  an  appearance 
which  hore  a  cloee  resemblance  to  country  seats  laid  out  in  the  geometrical 
style :  and,  for  this  reason,  an  attempt  to  imitate  the  irregularity  of  nature,  in 
laying  out  pleasure-grounds,  was  made  in  England,  with  some  trifling  ezcep- 
tiont,  sooner  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world ;  and  hence  the  style  became 
generally  known  as  English  gardening.  The  English,  or  natural  style  of 
gardening,  was  first  called  landscape-gardening  by  Shenstone ;  it  was  also 
called  natural  gardening  by  Bosc,  Chinese  gardening  by  Sir  W.  Chambers, 
and  picturesque  gardening  by  Gabriel  Thouin ;  though  none  of  these  authors, 
nnlets  we  except  Chambers,  attempted  to  give  a  correct  definition  of  what  they 
meant  by  the  terms  they  used.  The  words  landscape-gardening  are  evidently 
applicable  to  the  geometrical  style,  as  well  as  to  the  natural  style ;  because 
landscapes  are  produced  by  both  :  but  these  landscapes  difier  in  being,  in  the 
former  case,  a  geometrical  disposition  of  walks  and  beds,  and,  in  the  latter, 
an  imitation  by  the  hand  of  man,  of  natural  scenery. 

57.  Artistic  imUatifm  qf  natural  scenery, — ^The  imitation  of  natural  scenery 
by  the  hand  of  man  may  be  rendered  artistic  in  three  difiTerent  ways. 
Urst,  we  may  employ  the  same  sorts  of  shrubs  and  trees  which  are  common 
fai  the  surrounding  country ;  but,  in  this  case,  we  must  'arrange  them  difi*er- 
ently.    Thus,  if  the  whole  country  be  covered  with  wood,  treated  as  coppice- 
vood,  the  artistical  scenery  may  consist  wholly  of  groups  of  full-grown  trees, 
lummnded  by,  and  interspersed  with,  smooth  turf;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  if 
die  surrounding  woody  scenery  be  composed  wholly  of  masses  of  full- 
grown  timber-trees,  such    as   thick    dose-growing  pine  groves,  we   may 
employ  the  same  kind  of  trees  sparingly,   on  an    extensive  breadth  of 
smooth  tmf,  as  before.    There  are  various  other  modes  in  which  a  difference 
might  be  made  between  the  object  produced  and  the  object  imitated ;  but 
tiiese  will  suffice  to  give  an  idea  of  this  first  or  lowest  degree  of  artistical 
imitation,  which  may  be  called  the  imitation  of  indigenous  landscape.    The 
seeond  kind  of  imitation  consists  in  employing  trees  and  shrubs  of  kinds 
totslly  difierent  from  those  of  the  surrounding  country  ;  and  which,  whatever 
may  be  the  mode  of  their  arrangement,  will,  at  first  sight,  distinguish  the 
kndscapes  of  which  they  form  a  part  from  those  of  the  given  locality  or 
eonntry.    Thus,  in  Britain,  the  trees  and  shrubs  of  North  America,  the  Con- 
tment  of  Europe,  and  the  temperate  parts  of  Asia,  afibrd  ample  resources  to 
die  landscape-gardener.    Now,  the  trees  employed  in  this  imitation  of  nature 
nay  be  disposed  in  two  ways,  which  we  have  already  designated  as  the  pic- 
tsnsqae  and  the  gardenesque ;  the  first  being  the  imitation  of  nature  in  a  wild 
state^  such  as  the  painter  delights  to  copy ;  and  the  second,  the  imitation  of 
astmne,  subjected  to  a  certain  degree  of  cultivation  or  improvement,  suitable 
to  the  wants  and  wishes  of  man. 

58.  Picturesque  imitation, — ^To  design  and  execute  a  scene  in  either  of  these 
ttyles  of  imitative  art,  the  artist  would  require  to  have,  to  a  certain  extent, 
tiie  eye  of  a  landscape-painter ;  the  science  of  an  architect  and  of  a  botanist ; 
and  the  knowledge  of  a  horticulturisr.  Every  part  of  nature,  whether  rude 
or  refined,  may  be  imitated  according  to  art  For  example,  an  old  gravel-pit, 
wliich  had  become  covered  with  bushes  and  indigenous  trees,  and  contained  a 
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horel  or  tuda  ootttft  in  dw  bottom,  with  a  natoral  fMth  wom  In  Ae  gvan 
by  the  occapanti,  vould  bo  in^proved  aooordinf  to  iqutative  art,  if  foreiga 
treei,  sbrnbt,  and  plants,  even  to  the  graieei,  were  iDtroducad  instead  of  indi- 
genous ones ;  and  a  Swiss  eottage,  or  an  architectural  cottfge  of  any  ^d 
that  would  not  be  recognised  as  the  conunon  cottage  of  the  country,  substi- 
tttted  for  the  hovel.  Te  complete  the  character  of  art,  the  walk  should 
be'  Ibrmed,  and  grarelled,  at  least,  to  luch  an  extent  as  to  prevent  its 
being  mistaken  for  a  natural  path.  Rooky  scenery,  aquatic  scenery,  dale 
or  dingle  scenery,  forest  scenery,  copse  scenery,  and  open  glade  ^neiy, 
may  all  be  imitated  on  the  same  principle ;  via.  that  of  substituting  foreign 
for  indigenoos  vegetetion,  and  laying  out  artificial  walks.  This  is  sufficient 
to  constitute  a  picturesque  imitation  of  natural  scenery. 

69.  Gardeneigus  naJMien,— Where  the  gardenesque  style  of  imitatiog 
nature  is  to  be  employed,  Uia  trees,  shrubs,  and  herbaceous  plints  must  be 
separated ;  and,  instead  of  being  grouped  together  as  in  forest  scenery  (where 
two  trees,  or  a  tree  and  a  shrub,  often  appear  to  spring  from  the  same  root, 
and  this  root  is  aooompanied  by  large  rampant  herbs),  every  gardenesque 
group  must  consist  of  trees  which  do  not  touch  each  o^^i  and  which  only 
become  groups  by  being  as  near  together  as  is  practicable  without  touching, 
and  by  being  apart  from  larger  masses,  or  from  single  trees  or  rows  of  trees. 
It  is  not  meant  by  this,  that  in  the  gardenesque  style  the  trees  coniposing  a 
group  should  all  btf  equally  distant  from  one  another;  for  in  that  case  ^ey 
would  not  form  a  whole,  which  the  word  group  always  implies.  On  the  con- 
trary, though  all  the  trees  in  a  gardenesque  group  ought  to  be  so  far  separated 
from  each  other  as  not  to  touch,  yet  the  degrees  of  separation  may  be  as 
different  as  the  designer  chooses,  provided  the  idea  of  a  group  is  not, lost 
sight  of.    In  Jig,  19.  the  trees  are  arrangeb  in  the  gardenesque  n^anner  j  and 
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mjig,  20.,  in  the  picturesque  style.  The  same  character  is  also  comnuuioated 
to  the  walks ;  that  in  the  gardenesque  style  having  the  mvgina  definite  and 
smooth,  while  the  picturesque  walk  has  the  edge  indefinite  and  rough. 
Utility  requires  that  the  gravel,  in  both  styles  of  walk,  should  be  smooth,  firm, 
and  dry ;  fiir  it  must  always  be  borne  in  mind,  that,  as  landscape-gardening  is 
an  useful  as  well  as  an  agreeable  art,  no  beauty  must  ever  be  allowed  to  inter- 
fere with  the  former  quality. 
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60.  ik  ki^m§  ovi  tmd  pkm$imff  gnmdt,  eft  in  eritteiiiag  Rueb  aa  np 
aibeady  formed  by  •min«it  artiftSy  it  U  aeoaitary  alwaya  to  bear  in  vfAni  the 
diflbTenee  between  the  gatdeneaque  and  the  fdetiuretque ;  that  ia,  between  a 
plantation  made  mevely  for  pietureaque  effect,  and  another  made  for  garden- 
cique  eAiet.  Oardenesque  effiet  in  plantations  is  far  toe  little  attended  to 
lor  the  beauty  of  the  trees  and  shrubs,  whether  individually  or  eoUectively ; 
nd  pietureaque  effect  is  not  generally  understood  by  gardeners ;  so  that  the 
leenery  ef  suburban  residences  is  often  neutraliaed  in  character  by  the 
igaeranee  of  professional  landscape-gardeners  of  the  gardenesquci  and  of 
prefcssioBal  horti^tuTistB  and  nurserymen  of  the  picturesque.  To  make 
tk»  most  of  any  place  however  small,  all  the  styles  of  art  ought  to  be  familiar 
to  the  artiat;  because  there  are  few  places  in  which,  though  one.  style 
pievaila,  some  traits  of  other  styles  may  not  be  advantageously  introduced. 
In  planting,  thinning,  and  pruning,  in  order  to  produce  garden  esque  effect, 
^  beauty  of  every  individual  tree  and  shrub,  as  a  single  object»  is  to  be 
taken  into  6onsideratio|i|  as  well  as  the  beauty  of  the  mass :  while  in  plant- 
ing, thinning,  and  pruning  for  picturesque  effect,  the  beauty  of  individuel 
tiess  and  ahrabs  is  of  little  consequence ;  because  no  tree  or  shrub>  in  a 
pietuiesqi|e  plantation  oa  scene,  should  stand  isdated*  and  each  should  be 
sonsidered  aa  merely  forming  part  of  a  group  or  mass.  In  a  picturesque 
imitation  of  natare,  the  trees  and  shrubs,  when  planted,  should  be  scftttored 
over  the  ground  in  the  most  irregular  manner ;  both  in  their  dispositiop  with 
vefennce  to  their  immediato  effect  as  plants,  and  with  reference  to  their 
fbtme  eibet  aa  trees  and  shrubs.  In  some  places  trees  should  prevail,  ifi 
otiierB  shruba ;  in  some  parts  the  plantation  should  be  thick,  in  others  it  should 
be  thin ;  two. or  three  trees,  or  a  tree  and  a  shrub,  ought  often  to  be  planted 
in  one  hole,  and  this  more  especially  on  lawns.  WherCi  on  the  contrary,  trees 
and  shrubs  are  to  be  scattered  in  the  gardenesque  manner,  every  one  should 
tta^d  singly ;  aa  in  the  geometrical  manner  they  should  stand  in  regular 
Knes,  or  in  some  regular  figure.  In  the  gardenesque,  there  may  be  single 
trees  and  single  shrubs ;  but  there  can  be  no  such  thing  aa  a  single  tree  in 
dis  pictmresque.  Every  tree,  in  the  pictoresque  style  of  laying  out  grounds, 
must  alwaya  be  grouped  with  something  else,  if  it  should  be  merely  a  shrub, 
a  twiner,  or  a  tuft  of  grass  or  other  planta  at  ita  root.    In  the  gardenesque, 
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the  beauty  of  the  tree  coniists  in  its  own  individual  perfecdons,  which  are 
fully  deyeloped  in  consequence  of  the  isolated  manner  in  which  it  has  heen 
grown  ;  in  the  picturesque,  the  beauty  of  a  tree  or  shrub,  as  of  every  other 
object  in  the  landscape,  consists  in  its  fitness  to  group  with  oAer  objects. 
Now,  the  fitness  of  one  object  to  group  with  another  evidently  does  not  con- 
sist in  the  perfection  of  the  form  of  that  object,  but  rather  in  that  imperfection 
which  requires  another  object  to  render  it  complete. 

61.  In  ruitiCf  iniigmumi^  or  faonmile  mitatiofu  of  natural  scenery^  the 
object,  as  we  have  abready  observed^  is  to  deceive  the  spectator,  and  make 
him  believe  that  the  scene  produced  is  of  a  fortuitous  origin ;  or  produced 
by  the  humble  exertion  of  a  country  labourer.  Such  scenes  differ  from  those 
of  the  geometric  style,  and  also  from  those  of  artistical  imitation,  in  this,  that 
the  same  person  who  contrives  them  must  also  execute  them.  They  can  have 
no  merit  in  design,  and  only  mechanical  merit  in  the  execution.  They 
scarcely  require  the  aid  of  either  a  professional  landscape-gardener,  or  a  pro- 
fessional horticulturist ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  they  could  not  be  executed  by 
every  common  labourer.  The  imitation  of  such  scenes  must  be  made  by 
a  sort  of  self-taught  artist,  or  a  regularly-instructed  artist  who  will  con- 
descend to  accept  of  this  kind  of  employment  Those  villas  in  which  it 
might  be  desirable  to  produce  a  fac-simile  imitation  of  fortuitous  scanty 
ought  to  be  situated  near  a  large  town,  in  order  that  the  scene  created  may 
contrast  the  more  advantageously  with  everything  around  it.  In  many  spots 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  and  other  towns  which  are  built  of  brick, 
and  where  gravel  is  found  for  forming  the  roads,  there  are  often  clay  pits  or 
gravel  pits  on  the  ground  which  is  to  be  let  for  building  on ;  as  in  other 
situations  ther^  are  old  chalk  pits  or  stone- quarries.  Suppose  a  pit  of  either 
kind  to  be  in  some  part  of  a  piece  of  ground  of  an  acre  or  two  in  extent, 
which  is  to  be  laid  out  as  a  country  house ;  and  that  it  were  thought  advis- 
able, as  an  episode  to  the  general  scenery  of  the  place,  that  a  fac««imile 
imitation  of  nature  should  be  created  in  this  pit. 

As  a  first  example,  we  shall  suppose  that  the  pit  is  a  clay  pit,  and  not  fit 
for  a  human  habitation  at  the  bottom.  In  this  case,  let  the  bottom  of  the 
pit  be  covered  with  turf,  smooth  in  some  places,  and  in  others  mixed  with 
nettles,  thistles,  and  other  weeds,  and  varied  by  thorns,  briars,  bramUee, 
elder  bushes,  and  other  trees  and  shrubs  that  generally  spring  up  on  waste 
ground.  In  one  or  two  parts  of  the  bottom  df  the  pit  let  there  be  pools  of 
water,  with  rushes  and  other  aquatic  plants,  and  some  alders  and  willows  of 
the  commonest  kind  for  shade.  These  and  other  details  being  executed  in 
the  bottom  of  the  pit,  surround  it  on  the  outside  by  a  thick  plantation  of  one 
or  two  kinds  of  trees  and  shrubs,  such  as  are  generally  found  in  copse-wood ; 
and  let  there  be  a  winding  straggling  path  through  this  copse-wood,  of  such 
a  length  as  to  obliterate  for  the  moment  the  impression  of  the  artificial 
scenery  of  the  other  parts  of  the  pleasure-grounds  on  the  mind  of  the  spec- 
tator while  he  is  pursuing  the  winding  slightly-marked  path  among  the  bushes 
to  the  bottom  of  the  pit.  If  the  plantation  were  surrounded  by  a  hedge  or 
other  fence,  and  the  entrance  to  the  path  were  through  a  gap  in  this  fence, 
die  deception  would  be  the  more  complete. 

The  second  example  we  shall  suppose  to  be  ^  dry  gravel  pit,  and  tiiat  in 
the  bottom  of  it  a  dwelling-place  might  be  formed  for  a  workman  and  his 
wife,  with  a  hovel  to  serve  as  a  cow-shed,  in  which  cpws  might  be  kept  for 
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lb  iuoiiy,  and  in  idiick  also  mi  a«  might  be  kept  for  the  lue  of  the 
gndener,  in  rolling  hit  walke,  carting  manure  and  weeds,  and  for  othor  pnr- 
powi.  Instead  of  a  crooked  footpath  entering  through  a  gap  in  a  hedge,  as 
in  the  first  example,  a  rough  winding  road  might  be  formed,  by  which  it 
might  be  supposed  that  the  gravel  had  been  carted  out  of  the  pit,  but  which, 
owing  to  the  lapse  of  time,  had  become  principally  covered  with  grass ;  and 
tiui  might  be  entexed  through  an  old  rickety  gate ;  while  in  the  bottom  of 
the  pit  there  might  be  the  cottage  dwelling,  and  the  hovels,  which,  though 
eoBiinrtoble  within,  ought  to  appear  in  a  haitoiined  state  without;  and 
s  bapiek  rudely  fenced  round,  with  a  small  stack  of  fagots  for  fuel,  &c. 
The  reader  can  easily  supply  the  rest. 

Both  these  examples  would  be  fac-simile  imitations,  which  might  easily  be 
ttiatftken  for  nature  itself,  or  what  we  call  rusde  scenery ;  and,  though  they 
night,  and  doubtless  would,  afford  pleasure  in  themselves,  and  as  contarasted 
with  the  scenery  around  them,  yet  that  pleasure  could  in  no  respect  be  con- 
adered  as  resulting  from  them  as  works  of  art,  unless  we  were  told  that  they 
wete  artificial  creations. 

fi2.  Comparative  merk$  ef  tk$  tl^erent  iiylei, — We  have  been  thus  difihse 
on  the  different  styles  of  laying  out  grounds,  in  order  to  show  the  distinctive 
ohsrscter  of  each ;  and  that  each  has  its  peculiar  uses  and  beauties.  Since 
die  introduction  cf  the  modem  or  irregular  style  of  laying  out  grounds,  it 
bss  been  customary  to  consider  that  style  only  as  exclusively  beautiful ;  and 
the  geometrical  s^le  as  unnatural  and  altogether  in  bad  taste.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  opinion  pervading,  we  may  say,  all  ranks,  and  being  found  in 
•11  books  that  mention  gardening  as  an  art  of  taste,  we  see  constant  attempts 
made  to  introduce  the  irregular  manner  of  planting,  and  serpentine  lines,  in 
places  where  they  are  altogether  unsuitable.  For  example,  it  is  not  un- 
eonmon,  in  the  suburbs  of  London,  to  find  a  garden,  or  a  public  square, 
with  the  boundary  fence  in  a  straight  line,  and  parallel  to  it  a  serpentine 
gnrvel  walk.  If  the  reader  has  understood  the  remarks  in  this  and  the 
preceding  pages,  he  will  feel  and  comprehend  the  utter  want  of  hannony 
vhieh  exists  between  the  straight  line  and  the  serpentine  line,  independently 
of  the  impossibility  of  walking  with  comfort,  when,  at  every  five  or  six  steps, 
the  walk  makes  a  turn ;  and  where  the  turns,  for  some  distance  before  ihe 
eye,  may  be  all  seen  at  once.  For  such  scenes,  and  for  all  small  gardens, 
bordered  by  straight  lines,  the  ancient  or  geometrical  style  is  unquestionably 
the  best  ,*  and  as  a  proof  that  this  is  the  case,  it  may  be  mentioned,  that  all 
■Ball  gardena  are  laid  out  in  this  style  involuntarily,  by  those  who  have  no 
pneonceived  ideas  on  the  subject,  doubtless  from  an  innate  feeling  that  it  is 
the  most  suitable  to  the  boundary  fence.  Another  class  of  persons,  who 
blow  just  enough  of  gardening  to  be  aware  that  there  are  two  styles,  and 
vbe  have  been  accustomed  to  hear  the  ancient  style  decried  by  all  the 
others  who  have  written  or  even  touched  on  gardening  since  the  time  of 
Horace  Walpole,  look,  at  the  strai^t  walks  of  their  small  walled  gardens  as 
defennities ;  amd  regret  that  they  cannot,  for  want  of  room,  indulge  in  that 
ityie  which  akme  they  have  been  taught  to  esteem  as  beautiful.  Such  ideas 
tie  entirely  the  result  of  prejudice  in  favour  of  opinions  expressed  by  men 
considered  as  authorities,  and  who,  at  the  time  they  wrote,  were  so  much 
ciptivated  by  the  novelty  of  the  irregular  style,  that  they  could  not  allow 
AemselveB  to  do  justice  to  any  other.    Hence,  they  condemned  the  geometric 
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or  M0iikr  manntr,  viAool  ilfpiBy  to  eofoiM  into  iti  oiefiti,  gr,  in  ClMir 
admivitian  of  tiio  modem  ttyle^  biing  iU«  to  Mpamte  wliak  wn  mprely  &• 
tffect  of  novoltjr,  fkin  what  was  due  to  iti  pamuuMnt  chaiaotoiiaticB.  if 
what  wa  have  aaid  on  this  aafajeet  hae  hean  nndavateod  hy  the  ceadsf,  ha  will 
canaider  the  ancient  a^le  aa  eqnal  in  point  of  merit  to  the  modem  onop  and 
poaKMing  quite  aa  ranch  datm  to  he  called  naturaly  and  in  good  taale,  ma  it 
doea.  In  fret,  4ie  geometzie  atyla  may  he  aaid  to  he  the  mom  natnnl  of  Hia 
two;  since  tiie  fiiat  indieatioos  which  duldnn  and  mde  nataoni  give  of 
hmldingay  senlptnw,  gardmiag,  or  any  other  ornamental  or  mixed  ar^  am 
alwaya  masked  hy  ngularity,  os  soma  diipoaition  of  ^e  materiali  which 
shows  the  olject  produced  to  he  the  woik  of  manf  and  not  tiia  lesalt  of 
natnm. 

IKS.  M  ptn^nU  miss  it  nmy  aafcfy  he  laid  down,  thi^'wlianamr  a  piaoa  of 
grovnd  to  ha  laid  oat  as  a  gudan  la  small,  and  hounded  hy  stmiglit  linas»  tha 
geomatrioal  alyla^ia  that  which  ought  to  ha  employed;  that  when  tiie  graund 
u  to  ha  laid  out  aa  a  gasden  is  large,  it  mi^  be  laid  out  in  any  styles  or  pardy 
in  the  regular,  and  piurtly  in  the  irregular  styles ;  and  tiiat  when  ^e  susisoa 
of  die  ground  is  mried,  their  vagular  style  ii  most  suitable;  while  the  geome- 
trical style  should  he  preliHfed  when  the  surface  is  even  or  flat  Witii  respect 
to  those  modifications  of  the  natuml  or  in^gular  style  which  we  liave  do- 
scribed  as  the  picturesque,  gardenesque,  and  rustic,  or  rural,  the  fint,  aa  it 
Mquires  least  labour  in  the  managemfnt,  is  best  adapted  for  grounds  of  con- 
sidemble  extent;  the  second  is  more  suitable  for  those  pesKwa  who  are 
botanists,  mther  than  genfral  admimrs  of  sceneiy,  because  it  is  best  calcqr 
lated  for  displaying  the  individual  hean^  of  trees  and  plants,  and  the  high 
order  and  keepmg  of  lawns,  walks,  ke. ;  and  the  third  for  persons  of  a  romantic 
or  seatimeDtal  turn  of  mind,  who  delight  in  surroun^g  themselYea  with 
scenery  associated  with  a  station  in  life  strongly  opposed  to  that  in  which 
they  are  really  placed ;  or  to  attract  attention  by  producing  a  striking  contrast 
to  refined  and  artbtical  scenery,  whether  in  the  irregular  or  geometric  styles. 

64.  In  atUUtion  to  thotg  prkmpUg  isiteA  am  cosiakMi  to  arekUeeimre  §md 
kmdtempo  gwrdmmg,  them  am  some  which  am  peculiar  to  each.  These,  it 
must  be  at  once  obvious,  am  very  diffemnt  in  t)ie  two  arte ;  smce,  in  the  one, 
vis.  arohitectum,  the  artist  has  to  operate  with  inanimate  matter,  in  oonae- 
quenee  of  which  hb  productions  am  most  perfect  the  moment  after  they  am 
finished ;  while,  in  the  other,  he  has  to  opemte  with  materials  which  Um  and 
gmw,  and  the  effect  of  which  depends  on  time  and  fdtum  management. 

PsmioMiies  may  be  said  to  be  the  principle  which  is  peculiariy  character- 
istic of  amhitectom,  and  which  leads  to  all  the  various  subordinato  prin- 
ciples and  rules  taught  by  the  art  of  building;  such  as  stability  of  position, 
durability  of  materials,  strength  of  construction,  fro. 

Pfogrtu  may  be  said  to  be  the  peculiar  principle  which  is  charaateristie  of 
landscape-gardening,  and  which  leada  to  all  the  subordinate  prinaiplm  and 
rules  which  mgulate  gardening  as  an  art  of  cultum.  Among  U^am  am,  pao- 
viding  for  gmwth,  by  suiting  the  trees  to  soil,  sitnation,  and  dimato ;  provid- 
ing for  their  fotnre  incrsam  in  sise,  by  thinning  and  pruning ;  pmviding  for  all 
the  various  points  of  culture  and  management ;  and  providing  for  mmoval 
and  decay,  by  the  introduction  or  substitution  of  young  plants. 

Every  natural  phange  which  tekes  effect  on  an  amhitectural  structnm  after 
it  is  completed,  may  be  canridaxad  as  a  step  ii|  its  pragmss  to  decay ;  while 


•vnry  Batumi  <^aage  in  a  gardmii  aflar  it  ii  eonplalad,  and  qp  to  a  eertiw 
foimtriBm  tt^  in  itt  progma  to  maturity.  It  it  the  bntineai  of  the  erchitecti 
Aeiifere,  to  hring  his  work  as  near  to  perfiiciiim  aa  ha  can  hiflBsolfi  an4  to 
oonBtract  it  so  that  it  may  remain  aa  long  as  possible  without  change ;  while 
it  is  that  of  the  laadsoapo-gardetter  to  fona  his  plan  and  exeoute  it  in  siioh  a 
manner,  aa  that  it  ma^  admit  of  all  those  ftiture  alteratienB,  sqA  as  the 
removal  of  trees  by  thmning,  altering  their  shapes  or  sizes,  priming,  &c., 

which  the  progress  of  trees  and  shrubs  generally,  and  the  growth  and  habit 
of  particular  kinds,  will  require. 


BOOK  I|. 

GEOUND  PLANS   FOR  LAYING   OUT   AND  PLANTING  COUNTRY  HOUSES  AlfO  TILLAS 

OF   VARIOUS   KINDS. 

65.  Country  'houses  may  be  divided  into  three  elasses. 

(1.)  Svbwian  residences.  These  may  be  subdivided  into  two  kinds ;  vis. 
those  of  the  smallest  kind,  which  form  a  continuous  row,  or  street,  with 
small  gardens  before  and  behind  each  house,  the  whole  of  the  garden  ground 
varying  from  one-fourth  to  half  an  acre ;  and  those  of  the  larger  kind,  whieh, 
though  they  form  part  of  a  broken  row  or  street,  are  wholly  or  partly  detaohad 
firom  the  other  houses,  and  have  often  gardens  of  oonsiderable  sise,  whiah 
surround  the  house,  either  entirely,  or  on  three  sides.  The  larger  vUlss  of  this 
kind  have  pleasure-grounds  from  half  an  acre  to  two  acres  in  extent,  and 
comprise  a  lawn,  shrubbery,  flower-garden,  and  kitchen-garden. 

(2.)  Country  vtUas,  each  standing  in  its  own  pleasure-grounds;  with  an 
approach-road,  or  sweep  up  to  the  house ;  a  walled  kitchen-garden,  with 
forcing-houses ;  and  stable  offices.  The  extent  of  gardens  of  this  elass  is  from 
two  to  ten  acres. 

(3.)  Country  mansions,  which  have  each  a  park,  pleasure-grounds,  separate 
^dens  and  hot-houses,  and  sometimes  a  farm  attached:  the  extent  of 
the  grounds  being  from  ten  acres  upwards. 

We  shall  describe  each  of  these  kinds  of  country-houses  in  snoeesdon ; 
flnt  making  sqme  general  observations  common  to  all  dwellings  of  each  class; 
and  then  giving  a  fr  w  ground  plans,  as  examples  of  eaoh  kind,  and  adding  all 
the  necessary  details. 


CHAPTER  I. 

SUBURBAN   RBSIBBliCBS. 


66.  I%e  WQr4  "  SuhtirhiM  **  implies  the  neighbourhood  of  a  town ;  and  con- 
ss^iiently  houses  of  this  class  are  always  found  within  a  short  distance  of  a 
town  or  village,  if  they  dq  not  actually  form  part  of  one.  Those  of  the  smallest 
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diM,  iadeedy  diilbr  Imt  little  in  their  external  nppeamnee  from  ordinnry 
•treet  bouiet,  exeept  in  bnving  a  little  garden  before  them :  whereas  thoae  of 
the  larger  clam  eloeely  resemble  country  viilas,  except  in  having  smaller 
gardens,  and  in  being  frequently  built  in  pairs. 

We  shall  first  giye  some  general  obaerrationa  on  all  saborban  honsesy  and 
then  take  the  different  kinds  in  detail. 


SECTION  I. 
oaasaAL  obsbevations  on  sububban  xbsidemces. 

67.  Js  there  are  eeveral  etrcuBuUmeee  eotmeeted  with  euburban  houees, 
different  from  other  houses,  but  which  exercise  considerable  influence  upon 
the  health  and  comfort  of  the  occupier,  we  shall  endeavour  to  point  them  out 
separately. 

68.  The  garden  being  one  of  the  principal  objects  in  a  suburban  residence, 
its  shape  or  outline  should  be  first  considered;   and,  in  the  case  of  resi- 
dences of  the  smallest  siae,  this  is  of  great  importance.     A  narrow  slip  of 
ground,  as  it  must  be  enclosed,  must  always  include  an  atmosphere  more 
or  less  stagnate,  and  unfit  for  the  purposes  of  breathing,  or  walking  in, 
gardening,  and  even  of  drying  clothes.    A  form  approaching  to  a  square  or  a 
circle,  will  generally  be  found  to  admit,  in  the  greatest  degree,  the  influence 
of  the  sun  and  wind,  and  to  be  the  most  advantageous  for  domestic  purposes, 
as  well  as  for  gardening.    On  a  larger  scale,  the  shape  of  the  ground  is  com- 
paratively of  little  consequence  in  point  of  health ;  though,  with  regard  to 
variety  within  the  enclosure,  it  is  of  the  greatest  moment  In  this  case,  a  long 
narrow  slip  may  have  advantages,  instead  of  disadvantages,  by  increasing  the 
extent  of  the  home  views  from  the  house  ;  by  lengthening  the  straight  walks 
of  the  garden ;  and  even,  in  some  cases,  by  affording  an  opportunity  of  form- 
ing an  avenue  of  trees  as  an  approach-road.     When  the  piece  of  ground  is 
long,  and  the  outline  circuitous,  Uien  the  opportunity  of  varying  the  interior 
by  planting,  and  by  extending  the  walks,  is  much  increased ;  and  when  to 
length  and  circuitousness  is  added  irregularity  in  breadth,  everything,  as  far 
as  beauty  is  concerned,  is  obtained  that  can  be  desired  in  point  of  form. 
Where  economy  is  the  great  object  with  reference  to  shape,  then  that  form 
which  requires  the  smallest  quantity  of  boundary  fencing  will  be  the  best ; 
and  this  is  obviously  the  square  or  the  paraUelogram.    Theoretically,  the 
circle  or  the  polygon  would  be  more  perfect ;  but  in  practice,  the  application 
of  these  figures  would  be  found  inconvenient 

69.  The  poiitUm  of  the  hotue  relatively  to  the  shape  or  outline  of  the  plan 
of  the  garden  in  which  it  stands,  is  a  matter  of  importance  in  residences  of 
the  smidlest  sixe.  The  reason  is,  the  house  may  be  so  placed  as  to  throw  a 
shadow  over  a  great  part  of  the  garden  every  day  in  the  year ;  or  it  may  be 
so  placed  as  to  throw  no  shadow  on  it  at  any  time,  or  only  a  partial  shadow. 
The  great  disadvantage  which  every  small  garden  has,  as  compared  with  a 
large  garden,  is  the  shadow  thrown  on  it  by  the  boundary  walls,  or  by  the 
house  or  adjoining  houses ;  and,  if  an  intending  occupant  will  bear  this  in 
mind  while  looking  out  for  a  house,  it  will  aid  him  in  obtaining  what  ought 
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to  be  considered  a  great  deaideratum  in  a  suborban  rendenee ;  tis.  a  garden ' 
bat  moderateiy  shaded  by  walk  and  hoosee.  In  the  case  of  a  road  in  the 
direction  of  east  and  west,  with  booses  and  gardens  on  the  north  side  of  it^  if 
the  houses  in  these  gardens  are  placed  next  or  near  to  the  road,  it  is  evident 
that  they  will  shade  great  part  of  the  garden  behind  them  every  day  in  the  year ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  houses  are  placed  at  the  farther  extremity  of  the 
garden,  that  they  will  shade  no  part  of  it  any  day  in  the  year.  In  this  latter 
case,  the  garden,  even  in  London  (along  the  south  side  of  the  New  Road,  for 
example),  might  be  rendered  very  ornamental,  both  from  the  street  or  road, 
and  from  the  house  of  the  occupant ;  while  in  the  former,  it  never  could  (as 
is  actually  the  case  with  the  gardens  on  the  north  side  of  the  New  Road)  be 
made  productive  of  either  much  beauty  or  much  use.  In  the  cases  of  the 
houses  and  gardens  along  the  south  side  of  a  road  running  from  east  to  west, 
if  the  houses  are  placed  close  to  the  road,  the  whole  of  the  garden  will  be 
exposed  to  the  sun  every  day  in  the  year.  We  do  not  state  these  facts  with 
a  view  of  leading  to  the  conclusion,  that  all  houses  on  the  south  side  of  an 
east  and  west  road  should  be  built  close  to  it,  and  all  those  on  the  north  side 
as  far  from  it  as  the  garden  will  permit;  but,  simply,  to  impress  on  the  minds 
of  our  readers,  who  have  a  suburban  residence  yet  to  choose,  the  great 
importance  of  taking  the  subject  of  shade  and  sunshine  into  consideration 
when  a  garden  is  one  of  their  main  objects ;  and  to  enable  those  who  already 
have  suburban  residences,  to  determine  whether  their  gardens  are  suitable 
for  the  culture  of  the  finer  plants,  or  only  for  more  ordinary  productions. 

70.  The  artificial  atpeet,  in  the  case  of  very  small  plots  of  ground,  is  even 
of  more  importance  than  the  shape ;  but  when  the  extent  of  ground  amounts 
to  an  acre  or  upwards,  the  aspect  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  artificial,  as  it 
does  not  depend  upon  the  boundary  fences,  or  other  artificial  objects.  If  we 
imagine  a  narrow  slip  (say  about  20  ft.  or  30  ft.  in  breadth,  which  is  the 
general  width  of  the  gardens  of  the  smallest  suburban  houses  in  the  neigh> 
boarhood  of  London),  placed  in  the  direction  of  east  and  west,  and  that  the 
fences  are  10  ft.  high,  it  is  evident  that  the  greater  part  of  that  garden  will 
be  in  the  shade  every  day  in  the  year;  and  the  whole  of  it  will  be  under 
shade  at  least  two  months  every  winter.  On  the  contrary,  if  a  plot  of  ground 
of  the  same  width,  and  with  fences  of  the  same  height,  be  placed  in  the 
direction  of  north  and  south,  the  sun  will  shine  on  every  part  of  it  during  the 
warmest  portion  of  every  day  in  the  year.  In  the  latter  garden,  in  the 
dimate  of  London,  peaches  and  grapes  might  be  ripened;  while  in  the 
fonner,  nothing  would  thrive  but  ivy,  and  a  few  of  the  commoner  shrubs  and 
herbaceous  ipAanU,  The  first  point,  therefore,  to  be  taken  into  consideration, 
in  contriving  how  the  gardens  of  suburban  residences  are  to  be  laid  out  and 
planted,  is,  to  ascertain  how  far  the  tur&ce  of  the  garden,  and  the  walls  or 
other  fences  by  which  it  is  bounded,  are  exposed  to  the  rays  of  the  sun 
thronghout  the  year.  On  the  degree  of  exposure  to  the  sun  all  the  future 
operations  depend ;  for  this  must  determine  the  kinds  of  trees  and  plants  that 
trill  thrive  in  the  garden ;  and  on  these  trees  and  plants  necessarily  depends 
the  kind  of  soil  that  ought  to  be  procured  for  growing  them  in,  or  the 
improvement  that  ought  to  be  bestowed  on  the  soil  already  there,  as  well  as 
the  future  culture  of  the  whole.  Fig.  21.  is  a  diagram,  representing  the  four 
leading  directions  of  streets  which  occur  in  towns  and  their  suburbs ;  and  the 
bare  inspection  of  thi^  figure  will  show  what  positions  are  ipost  favourable 
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ibr  tba  admiMon  of  Ac  lun  to  die  biu&cb  and  boondar;  villi  af  die  gardeni, 
M  wdl  ■•  to  thi  JiAnnt  lidct  of  tfas  honiea,  throughout  the  jaar,  ■■  tUa 
Sgiat,'a  •  npTMcnti  two  mra  of  hmum  pUeed  in  m  diicdnm  pwalM  t«  • 


Stntt  imniiDg  north  and  lontk,  in  the  g«d«ui  of  which  then  «m  b«  no 
■btdDwa  It  niiddijr  thrcoghout  the  jcbt,  but  thoM  of  the  Mpantioa  fenoM:  if 
dieie  IT*  lev,  or  if  thej  ore  of  open  work,  their  ihade  will  do  very  Utile  iiij«t)r  j 
■lid,  nnlete  the  liWation  it  finTOuiided  bj  ■  very  imdkj  atmotphere,  peache* 
and  grapet  may  1m  ripened  in  the  climate  of  London,  on  the  wall  which  faeci 
the  Mmth.  Ivy  or  oniaincntal  ereepen  may  be  grown  on  Ac  waU  baviog  a 
borAera  expoeiuc ;  and  aliiloat  any  kiad  of  plant  Ihoaght  dsuiable  tnaj 
be  cnlUvatcd  in  the  intetior  of  the  gardeil  i  proridcd  nch  treei  or  ahruW  M 
may  be  planted  there  are  not  allowed  to  gro%  to  utih  a  height  a*  t«  ihbde  Ifao 
peach  wail. 

At  6  6  twQ  pain  of  honiei  are  ibown ;  the  fronts  of  which  are  alw  parallel 
to  a  north  and  south  road,  and  the  gardens  of  which  have  nearly  tfae  taow 
advantage*  u  thoie  ihown  at  a,  except  that  >  mall  portion  of  the  garden  of 
the  bouse  next  the  north  will  b«  In  the  ibade  dukg  ths  greater  part  of  the 
vriuter  leaton ;  at  ihottn  by  the  triangular  ahadvw  thrown  apou  that  gvden 
in  the  diagram. 
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At  0  tfe  two  irowB  of  houses  nmiUff  to  thole  st  a  \  hnty  M  their  direetion  ii 
sottth-wesi,  the  Ban  will  shine  on  both  sides  of  these  houses,  and  both  on  their 
front  lUid  back-gardenS|  eveiy  dey  on  Which  he  appears,  throughout  the  year. 
The  small  proportion  of  shadow  which  these  houses  will  throw  upon  their 
gardens  may  be  considered  as  represented  hf  the  triangular  masses  of  shade 
on  the  front  gardens  on  one  nde  of  the  road^  and  oii  the  back  gardens  on  the 
other.  The  actual  shadow  thrown  by  a  row  of  connected  houses  on  the 
gh>tllid|  would,  of  course,  be  a  paraUelogrami  and  not  a  series  of  triangles ;  but 
our  object  in  givitig  this  diagram  is  not  so  nrach  to  show  the  actual  shadows 
that  Will  be  thrown  at  any  particular  time  upon  the  ground,  as  to  indicate  the 
proportion  of  shadow  which  one  position  of  tiie  house  and  garden  fences  will 
throw  on  the  ground  relatively  to  what  will  be  done  by  another  position.  In 
the  double  detached  houses,  6,  dy  /,  &c*i  the  proportion  of  shadow  which 
we  hare  shown  in  the  diagram  also  indicates  the  part  of  the  garden  which 
Wfll  be  lliost  In  shade  throughout  ikt  year.  The  waUs  of  those  gardens  which 
hare  a  aoUth-eait  exposure,  will  ripen  figs,  apricots,  and  the  finer  plums  $ 
while  those  having  a  north-west  exposure,  may  be  devoted  to  currants  or 
morello  (Sherries  j  or  to  roses,  and  the  finer  kinds  oi  ornamental  creepera. 

At  4  on  both  sides  of  a  road  iik  the  same  direction,  are  shown  double 
detached  hbuses,  the  gardens  of  Which  have  similar  advantages  to  tiiose  at  c, 
but  increased  in  consequence  of  the  houses  being  detached,  and  their  diago* 
nals  being  south  and  north,  whldi  admits  of  the  sun  shining  all  round  them 
on  every  day  on  which  he  appears. 

At  //,  bn  a  road  in  the  direction  of  south-east  and  north-west,  are  shown 
doaUe  detached  houses^  square  in  the  plah;  the  diagonals  of  which,  being 
direedy  tfouth  and  north,  their  exterior  walls  and  their  gardens  will  have 
nearly  the  same  advantages  as  those  of  the  houses  shown  aid;  but  with  this 
difibrence,  that  a  wall  having  a  south-west  aspect  is  liot  considered  quite  so 
gond  fiir  ripenhig  the  finer  fruits,  or  growing  the  more  delicate  creepers,  as 
one  facing  the  south-east. 

At  ff  are  shown  two  rows  of  houses  on  the  north  and  south  sides  of  a  road 
naming  east  and  west ;  by  which  it  will  be  seen  that  the  front  or  street  gardens 
of  the  houses  on  the  south  side  of  the  road,  will  be  entirely  in  the  shade  during 
iSkt  greater  part  of  the  winter ;  while  the  gardens  behind  these  houses  will  be 
entirely  in  tiie  sun  throughout  the  year.  As  the  side  walls  of  these  gardens 
(at  A)  can  only  enjoy  the  sun  one  half  of  every  day,  neither  of  them  ai'e  fit  for 
ripening  the  finer  fruits ;  but  both  of  them  wUl  grow  plums  and  cherries,  and 
both  are  admirably  adapted  for  ornamental  climbers.  Against  the  wall  at  the 
fikrther  end  of  the  garden,  which  Will  be  in  the  shade  almost  every  day  in  the 
^earj  ivy  and  some  very  hardy  climbers  may  be  planted,  such  as  the  Virginian 
creeper  and  the  Ayrshire  rose :  and  against  the  house  at  the  opposite  end, 
which  will  be  fully  in  the  sun  every  day  in  the  year,  may  be  planted  a  vine 
and  a  fig ;  the  latter  to  eover  the  lower  part  of  the  wall,  as  high  as  the  first- 
iotir  windows,  and  the  former  to  clothe  the  upper  part  as  high  as  the  roof. 
Hie  tralka  of  such  gardens  will  be  equally  dry  on  both  sides  of  the  garden, 
becanse  one  boundary  wall  does  not  throw  more  shade  on  the  walk  running 
parallel  to  it,  and  near  it,  than  the  other )  and,  provided  the  cress  walk  at  the 
south  end  is  kept  at  such  a  distance  from  the  end  wall,  or  boundary  fence,  as 
not  to  be  ahaded  by  it,  it  wiU  be  as  dry  as  the  sid^  walks.  Hence,  these  gar- 
dens are  more  favourable  for  invalids  to  walk  in  during  winter,  and  immedi* 
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ately  after  raini,  than  those  can  be  where  one  of  the  side  walks  is  chiefly  in 
shade,  as  will  be  the  case  in  the  gardens  of  the  houses  at  a  a.  The  front  gar- 
dens of  the  houses  on  the  north  side  of  this  east  and  west  road  will  enjoy  the 
sun  throughout  the  day  during  the  whole  year,  and  are,  therefore,  unless  the 
road  is  yery  dusty,  suitable  for  the  culture  of  the  finer  flowers  and  shrubs. 
The  gardens  at  t,  behind  these  houses,  are,  however,  the  most  unfortunate  of 
all  in  point  of  aspect ;  for  one  half  of  them  will  be  entirely  under  shade  during 
the  whole  of  the  winter  months,  and  also  during  a  considerable  portion  of  both 
the  spring  and  autumn.  Only  the  small  portion  of  wall  at  the  bottom  of  this 
garden,  which  forms  the  end  of  it,  is  fit  for  the  finer  fruits ;  the  remainder 
should  be  covered  with  ornamental  climbers:  and  the  walks,  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  year,  will  unavoidably  be  cold  and  damp. 

At  it  are  shown  two  pairs  of  houses,  one  on  the  south  and  the  other  on  the 
north  side  of  an  east  and  west  road,  which  partake  more  or  less  of  the  cha- 
racter of  the  houses  shown  at  g :  but  the  two  gardens  at  »,  being  open  and 
airy,  will  be  yery  suitable  for  taking  exercise  in  throughout  the  year ;  and  a 
yine  or  a  ^  may  be  placed  on  the  south  side  of  the  house.  The  gardens  at  I 
will  not  be  much  inferior  to  those  at  m,  in  consequence  of  the  sun  being 
admitted  to  the  sides  of  the  house  as  well  as  to  its  firont.  In  this  case,  as  in 
the  gardens  of  the  houses  at  d,  h,  and  /,  the  great  advantage  of  detached 
houses,  in  point  of  the  enjoyment  of  the  sun  and  air,  is  obvious. 

Single  detached  houses,  it  will  be  sufficiently  obvious,  are  subjected  to  the 
same  laws  respecting  shade  as  detached  houses  which  are  in  pairs. 

71.  Where  narrow  d^  ef  garden  ground  are  necessarily  placed  east  and 
west,  the  fences  between  them  ought  to  be  as  low  as  can  be  permitted  if  opaque^ 
or  to  be  composed  of  open  iron  railings.  For  the  sake  of  seclusion  these  rail- 
ings may  be  covered  during  the  summer  season,  when  the  occupants  are  moat 
in  their  gardens,  with  deciduous  creepers,  such  as  scarlet  runners,  nasturtauma, 
sweet  peas,  or  that  splendid  plant,  the  eyerlasting  pea;  but,  during  winteTi 
they  should  be  left  naked,  to  admit  the  sun  to  dry  and  warm  the  soiL  The 
aspect  of  the  ground  in  the  case  of  larger  gardens  is  of  less  consequence ;  as, 
from  their  greater  width,  the  space  shaded  by  the  wall  bears  a  smaller  pro- 
portion to  the  entire  area. 

72.  The  artificuU  expoeure,  in  the  case  of  houses  and  gardens  on  a  small 
scale,  is  no  less  affected  by  local  circumstances  than  the  natural  exposure,  in 
houses  on  a  large  scale,  is  by  such  as  are  of  a  permanent  nature.  We  have 
shown  that  an  irregular  surface  has  always  more  or  less  an  irregular  dimaie, 
and  that  the  side  of  a  hill  naturally  sheltered  may  be  exposed  to  a  current  of 
wind,  reflected  or  turned  out  of  its  natural  direction  by  an  acyoining  hill. 
On  the  yery  same  principles,  a  house  in  a  sheltered  or  faydunUi>ly-expoaed 
situation  may  be  injured  by  a  current  of  wind  directed  against  it  by  adjoining 
houses,  or  by  trees ;  and  this,  as  every  one  knows,  is  one  grand  cause  of  smoky 
chimneys.  An  attentiye  observer  of  the  chimney-tops  of  ,the  houses  in  the 
suburbs  of  London  will  find  that  those  which  have  most  of  these  unsightly 
contrivances  for  preyenting  smoking,  are  generally  small  houses  near  large 
ones,  or  near  large  trees.  In  the  case  of  regular  streets,  where  the  houses  are 
all  of  nearly  the  same  size,  or  of  houses  that  are  completely  isolated,  a  n■ftTr^|nm^ 
chimney-pot  will  be  found  sufficient. 

73. — 7^  direction  of  the  road  leading  to  a  suburban  residence  is  not 
beneath  notice.    We  have  shown  that,  on  a  small  scale,  where  the  houses  and 
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gaideng  are  placed  in  rows  parallel  to  the  road,  the  direction  of  the  road  is  of 
the  ntmoet  consequence  with  reference  to  the  enjoyment  of  sunshine.   MThere 
the  road  is  in  the  direction  of  the  prevailing  winds  of  the  country,  the  dust,  in 
summer,  will  be  blown  in  the  direction  of  that  road,  and  will  consequently 
prove  a  much  greater  annoyance  to  the  traveller,  than  where  the  road  is  in  a 
direction  contrary  to  that  of  the  wind.    About  London,  the  prevailing  winds 
are  from  the  west,  or  from  the  east ;  and  hence  the  roads  to  Edgeware,  Hamp- 
stead,  &c.,  on  the  north,  and  to  Epsom,  Croydon,  &c.,  on  the  south,  are  much 
less  disagreeable  to  travel  on  than  those  to  Uzbridge  and  Brentford,  or  in 
the  £s8^  direction.    The  dust  from  the  roads  running  north  and  south  is   * 
blown  off  them  into  the  fields;  whereas  in  the  roads  running  east  and  west, 
whether  the  wind  is  in  the  east  or  in  the  west,  the  dust  is  blown  along 
them.    It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  those  roads  which  have  the 
dust  blown  from  them  are  the  least  eligible  for  having  small  houses  and 
gardens  placed  close  to  them,  as  the  dust  from  the  road  is  blown  upon  such 
houses  and  gardens.    The  road  which  is  most  covered  with  dust  in  summer 
will  be  most  covered  with  mud  in  winter,  unless  the  dust  be  removed  when  it 
is  first  turned  into  mud.     The  wetness  of  the  surface  of  a  road  during  winter, 
all  other  circumstances  being  the  same,  will  be  great  in  proportion  as  it  is  in 
the  direction  of  the  wind,  and  is  shaded  from  the  sun.    Hence,  about  London, 
those  roads  which  are  in  the  direction  of  east  and  west  are  decidedly  the 
wettest  during  winter ;  because  they  are  in  the  direction  of  the  prevailing 
winds,  which  blow  the  moisture  along  them  as  the  dust  was  blown  in  summer, 
instead  of  blowing  it  off  them ;  and  because  they  are  all  more  or  less  shaded 
by  fences,  houses,  and  trees  on  the  south  side.     Hence,  also,  the  houses  on 
flie  sides  of  roads  which  run  east  and  west,  ought  to  be  placed  farther  from 
them  than  is  necessary  in  the  case  of  roads  running  north  and  south.    A  road 
which  runs  east  and  west  affords  shade  to  the  pedestrian  at  least  till  between 
two  and  three  o'clock  of  every  day  throughout  the  year ;  so  that  a  citizen 
whose  residence  is  along  such  a  road  may  always  walk  to  town  in  the  shade ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,*  if,  during  the  six  months  of  summer,  he  returns 
from  town  to  his  residence  between  three  and  six  o'clock,  he  will  have  the 
wn  ftdl  in  his  face.    A  road  in  the  direction  of  north  and  south  affords  shade 
to  the  pedestrian  early 'in  the  morning,  and  in  the  evening ;  but,  on  going  to 
town  during  the  day  along  the  road  from  his  house  in  the  north  suburbs,  the 
taveller  will  have  the  sun  full  in  his  face ;  while  on  going  to  town  along  a 
road  from  the  south  suburbs,  it  will  be  on  his  back.    These  remarks  apply 
strictly  to  roads  which  are  straight,  and  which  have  no  other  objects  along 
them  to  produce  shade  but  fences  8  ft.  or  10  ft.  high;   but,   where  the 
roads  are  winding,  and  bordered  by  trees  or  houses,  or  both,  the  influence  of 
the  sun  is  in  a  great  measure  neutralised ;  and,  as  far  as  respects  the  enjoy- 
ment of  shade,  roads  in  different  directions  will  be  nearly  equal.    The  same 
remarks  wOI  also  apply  with  respect  to  dust  being  blown  along  the  road,  or 
oflTthe  road  ;  since,  if  we  imagine  the  road  in  a  serpentine  or  zigzag  direction, 
the  wind,  from  whatever  quarter  it  may  come,  will  blow  the  dust  alternately 
off  the  road,  and  along  the  road.    Nothing,  however,  can  be  more  certain 
than  this,  that,  in  the  climate  of  Britain,  all  roads  and  walks  in  the  direction 
sf  north  and  south  are  much  sooner  dried  after  being  wet,  and  much  more 
comfortable  to  travel  on  in  winter,  than  roads  in  the  direction  of  east  and 
▼est.    This  may  be  observed  eyen  in  the  streets  of  towns  in  the  winter 
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seacoB  i  and  alio  in  the  gwTel  wAlkt  of  walled  gafdeni^  and  in  the  aTenuee 
through  woodf. 

74.  Tk€  hsigki  or  level  of  the  rettd  rehtmelyio  iKe  he\gkt  or  lev$l  vf  ike 
ground  fioor  of  ike  houiB,  may  leem  almoat  too  iniigiufioant  a  lubjeot  to  be 
noticed  ae  a  separate  desideratum.  In  practiee,  howeveri  it  ii  of  very  con- 
siderable importance.  No  house  that  stands  on  a  lower  level  than  the 
adjoining  /oad  ever  yet  looked  well ;  unless,  indeed,  the  extent  of  the  iceneiy 
was  so  great,  and  the  house  at  such  a  distance,  and  ao  decidedly  below  the 
level  of  the  road,  as  not  to  tempt  the  oomparisQn«  Every  one  feels  that 
there  is  always  something  mean  in  looking  down  upon  an  olgect,  or  in 
descending  to  it;  while,  on  the  contrary,  there  Is  always  something  dignified 
and  oommandiog  in  ascending  to  one.  The  truth  or  flUsity  of  these  poeitiona 
any  one  may  provci  by  obaenring  the  front  gardeni  of  houses,  even  of  the 
smallest  siae,  iu  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  Edinburgh,  or  any  large 
town.  Where  the  front  garden  ascends  towards  the  house,  there  ia  an 
appearance  of  dignity,  dryness,  and  comfort  i  but^  where  it  descend^  we 
receive  from  it  the  impreiiion  of  meanness,  dampness,  and  unwholeacmeneas. 
Even  in  the  choioe  of  a  street,  or  of  a  public  road,  on  whioh  to  choose  or 
build  a  residence,  it  is  desirable,  If  it  can  be  done  without  sacrificing  moro 
important  objecta,  to  fix  on  one  that  ascends  towards  the  residence,  rather 
than  descendi.  In  all  cases  of  this  kind  the  absolute  elevation  is,  in  a  great 
measure,  out  of  the  question ;  the  effect  is  produced  by  the  elevation  or 
depression  of  the  spot  on  which  the  house  stimds,  relatively,  to  a  near  objeot ; 
and  it  can,  in  all  suburban  residences  of  moderate  extent,  be  completely 
effected  by  arti  whatever  may  be  the  natural  character  of  the  surface*  Let 
it  be  observed,  however,  that  this  evil  can  only  be  avoided  before  the  houM 
is  built,  and  afterwards  is  past  remedyi  fbr,  when  once  the  house  is  set  down 
on  a  piece  of  ground  on  a  lower  level  than  the  adjoining  road«  and  the 
ground  floor  is  on  a  level  with  the  surface,  or  even  if  it  is  only  a  little  above 
it,  it  is  beyond  the  art  of  man  to  give  a  character  of  dignity  to  the  house 
All  that  he  can  do  is  to  raise  the  ground  round  it  and  between  it  and  the 
house  or  road,  in  effecting  which  a  portion  of  the  house  is  necessarily  buried ; 
and,  while  a  part  of  its  dignity  is  lost  by  diminishing  its  height,  the  expres- 
sion of  meanness,  and  the  actual  unwholesomeness,  are  i^gravated  by  having 
to  descend  to  the  parlour,  or  ground  floor,  by  steps.  Many  villa  houses  and 
large  mansions  in  England  have  been  spoiled,  both  in  regard  to  effect  and 
use,  as  well  as  rendered  unwholesome,  by  earthing  them  up,  in  order  to  give 
them  the  appearance  of  being  situated  on  a  level,  or  on  a  gentle  elevation.  It 
is  better,  in  general,  to  submit  to  the  first  evil,  rather  than  to  incur  i^nother 
which  is  greater.  What  we  would  recommend,  in  the  case  of  small 
suburban  houses  built  on  a  lower  level  than  the  adjoining  street,  would  be  to 
shut  out  the  lower  part  of  the  house  from  the  road,  by  a  wall  or  open  fence, 
so  that  the  relative  levels  of  the  house  and  road  might  not  be  observed  ]  then 
to  scoop  out  the  ground  between  the  house,  and  the  door  opening  to  the  road ; 
and  to  arrange  the  walk  so  that  the  entrance -door  to  the  house  could  not  be 
seen  till  the  person  walking  on  it  had  arrived  at  the  lowest  part  of  the  inter* 
vening  walk,  from  which  he  might  ascend  to  the  house.  A  great  deal  more 
might  be  said  on  this  subject ;  but  to  one  class  of  readers  we  need  only  add, 
bear  in  mind  that  elevation  is  dignity,  and  depression  meanness)  and  to 
another,  who  require  principles  to  be  reduced  to  rules,  avoid  a  house  to  which 
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yoa  }mw9  to  dMcrad,  ehkar  tlirough  the  ftont  garden  or  gtontidi,  or  by  itfps 
onlside  or  within  the  house. 

7^.  Th0  w  qf  submbun  gardem  generally  variei  from  50  ft.  to  300  ft.  In 
lengihi  end  from  20  ft.  to  100  ft.  in  breadth ;  at  least  we  ihall  take  these 
dimenaione  aa  those  of  the  gardens  we  are  about  to  desoribe  |  and  it  may  be 
here  obserred  that  the  same  modes  of  planting  and  laying  out  are  applieable 
to  all  the  plots  between  these  two  extremes,  and  even  to  larger  and  smaller 
ernes  attached  to  houses,  forming  part  of  a  street  or  row.  The  soil  of  such  a 
plot,  whether  l«rge«or  small,  we  may  suppose  to  be  a  loam  more  or  Iom  light 
or  heavy ;  thai  soil  being  more  common  than  any  other  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  towns,  because  they  are  generally  built  in  valleys  or  on  plains,  where  the  soil 
is  moat  oommonly  alluvial  or  elayey,  though  sometimes  it  is  sandy  or  gravelly. 
The  snrfiiee  of  the  ground  within  the  given  limits  can  scarcely  be  otherwise 
than  tolerably  even ;  for  though  it  may  slope  in  some  directions,  and  have 
some  holes  and  protuberances,  from  aocidenUd  aroumstances,  it  can  scarcely 
have  any  natural  undulations.  The  extent  and  the  kind  of  ground  being 
given,  the  first  things  to  be  considered  are,  the  supply  of  water  or  of  ga»  to 
the  house,  if  by  pipes  that  come  through  the  garden ;  the  pump  or  well,  if 
water  is  not  laid  on  \  the  outbuildings,  if  any  \  the  under-drainage  of  the  ground ; 
the  smfaoe  drainage ;  the  number  and  direction  of  the  walks ;  the  improvement 
of  the  texture  of  the  soil ;  and  the  arrangement  ibr  posts  for  drying  clothes. 

76.  Pipe9  through  the  gardm,  for  wattr  or  ^os,  4^, — As  most  houses  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  laige  towns  are  supplied  with  water  from  public  sources, 
by  means  of  small  pipes  laid  from  a  main  pipe  in  the  street  to  the  cistern  or 
eistenis  in  the  house,  one  of  the  first  things  to  be  attended  to,  in  contriving 
the  arrangement  of  the  ftoxki  garden,  is  to  fix  on  the  place  where  the  service 
pipe,  as  it  is  called,  shall  be  laid  down.  The  object  should  be,  to  secure  the 
pipe  from  ftost  throughout  the  whole  of  its  length,  and  to  admit  of  its  being 
laid  bafe,  when  necessary,  for  repairs,  with  as  little  derangement  to  the  gar- 
den, and  especially  to  the  walks,  aa  possible.  The  service  water-^pipe  com- 
monly enters  the  front  garden  under  the  sill  of  the  street  entrance  or  gate, 
and  is  eonduoted  along  one  side  of  the  walk,  or  through  that  part  of  the 
lawn,  or  front  garden,  on  which  there  are  few  trees  or  shrubs,  to  the  cisterns 
in  the  house  or  in  the  area.  The  depth  of  the  trench,  in  the  bottom  of  which 
the  pipe  is  laid,  ought  not  to  be  less  than  3  ft.,  in  order  to  secure  it  from  frost; 
and  i(  in  any  part,  it  passes  through  ground  which  is  likely  to  be  occasionally 
trenched,  there  ought  to  be  a  line  of  bricks  or  tiles  placed  immediately  over  the 
pipe,  %a  protect  it  from  the  mattock  or  spade.  Suburban  houses  are  frequently 
supplied  with  gas  from  the  mains,  which  are  carried  along  the  streets  for  the 
public  lamps,  for  a  lamp  outside  the  front  door,  and  sometimes  for  light  in  the 
house ;  and  probably  gas  will  ere  long  be  required}  even  in  fourth-^rate  houses, 
fiir  the  purposes  of  cookery.  The  service-pipes  for  conveying  gas  need  not  be 
laid  deeper  in  the  soil  than  1  ft.,  as  they  are  not  liable  to  be  ii\jured  by  frost  i 
but^  like  the  water-pipes,  they  ought  to  be  protected,  by  bricks  or  tiles,  fW>m 
the  risk  of  the  spade,  when  the  gravel  of  the  walks  is  turned  or. flower-beds 
are  dug ;  and,  like  them,  they  should  be  laid  down  in  such  a  direction  as  that, 
when  repairs  are  wanted,  they  may  occasion  as  little  derangement  of  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground  as  possible.  In  general,  the  gas-pipe  should  not  be  laid 
directly  over  the  water-pipe ;  because,  in  that  case,  the  latter  could  not  be  laid 
bare  and  examined  without  disturbing  the  former.    If,  however,  the  water* 
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pipe  it  laid  lo  deep  as  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of  froat,  or  of  being  disturbed 
by  the  spade,  it  is  not  Kkelj  to  require  repair  for  many  years,  or  even  a  life- 
time ;  except  at  its  junction  with  the  main  pipe  in  the  street,  and  with  the 
dstem  in  the  house  or  in  the  area ;  and,  in  such  a  case,  the  gas-pipe  may  be 
laid  oyer  it  That  part  of  the  water-pipe  which  rises  out  of  the  ground  to 
supply  the  cistern,  if  not  carefully  protected  by  a  thick  casing  of  charcoal, 
ashes,  or  sand,  enclosed  in  brickwork,  will  be  liable  to  be  froien  and  to  burst 
every  winter ;  more  especially  where  the  cistern  is  placed  in  the  area.  The 
connection,  indeed,  of  the  service  water-pipe  with  the  cisterns  of  a  house  is 
one  of  the  most  difficult  points  which  the  builder  has  to  manage.  It  is  very 
commonly  got  over  by  directing  the  servants  of  the  occupier,  when  the  win- 
ter approaches,  to  wrap  straw  round  the  pipes  where  they  join  the  cistern ;  or, 
perhaps,  a  cock  is  so  placed  as  to  enable  the  servants  to  empty  the  service- 
pipe,  or  that  portion  of  it  next  the  cistern,  every  time  that  the  cistern  is  filled ; 
but,  as  these  precautionary  measures  are  commonly  delayed  till  after  a  severe 
frost  has  occurred,  the  pipes  are  generally  burst  once  or  twice  every  winter, 
and  the  plumber  requires  to  be  called  in  accordingly.  The  greatest  care, 
therefore,  is  requisite  to  have  the  service  water-pipe  rendered  perfectly  secure 
fVom  frost,  from  the  point  where  it  leaves  the  main  in  the  street,  to  the 
orifice  of  the  cock  which  delivers  the  water  to  the  cistern ;  and  builders  and 
occupiers  should  insist  on  their  plumbers  making  sure  of  this  result. 

77.  (hU'buiUimfi,  pump  or  foeil,  ^c. — In  gardens  to  suburban  houses,  a 
dust  hole  is  essential ;  and  a  privy  is  sometimes  required  either  as  a  substitute 
for,  or  in  addition  to,  a  water-closet  in  the  house.  Both  these  ought  to  be 
placed  close  to  the  house  behind,  and  near  the  back  door,  in  order  that  they 
may  be  as  conveniently  reached  as  possible.  At  the  bottoms  of  gardens,  even 
of  the  smallest  sise,  it  will  generally  be  found  useful  to  have  a  shed  for 
lumber,  clothes-posts,  old  wood  for  fuel,  &c. ;  and  a  pit,  3  ft.  square  and  2  ft. 
deep,  lined  with  brick  or  stone,  for  such  rubbish  as  will  rot  into  manure. 
There  should  also,  wherever  it  is  practicable,  be  a  pump  or  well,  becanae, 
even  if  it  does  not  supply  water  fit  for  the  kitchen,  it  will  at  least  be  usefiil 
for  watering  the  garden,  and  in  case  of  fire.  If  the  occupier  is  much  attached 
to  gardening,  and  intends  to  cultivate  culinary  vegetables,  a  manure  tank,  for 
liquid  manure  (which  might  serve  in  some  cases  as  a  cesspool  for  the  privy), 
would  be  found  useful ;  and  if  it  were  properly  constructed  of  brick  laid  in 
cement,  with  a  clotely-fitted  covering  stone,  it  would  be  attended  with  no 
offenrive  smell.  When  the  famfly  washing  is  performed  at  home,  the  soap- 
suds should  always  be  emptied  into  this  tank,  as,  after  they  have  fermented 
for  some  time,  they  make  excellent  manure.  It  is  convenient  to  have  the 
shed,  well,  ftc,  at  the  lower  part  of  the  garden ;  or,  if  they  should  be  placed 
in  any  other  part,  to  have  them  hidden  from  the  windows  of  the  house,  and 
from  those  of  the  adjoining  houses,  by  evergreen  trees  and  shrubs.  In  some 
cases  there  maybe  one  or  more  bowers,  or  covered  seats;  and  these,  and  also 
architectural  ornaments  and  green-houses,  or  other  plantphouses,  if  they 
are  required,  ought  to  be  taken  into  consideration  before  determining  on 
the  position  of  the  drains,  and  the  direction  of  the  walks. 

78.  Drainage,  waUu,  and  texture  cf  the  soil,  ^c. — ^The  ground,  where  not 
naturally  dry,  ought  to  be  perfectly  under- drained,  by  drains  down  the  mid- 
dle of  both  the  front  and  back  gardens,  communicating  with  the  public  sewer, 
or  with  some  other  main  drain ;  or,  if  the  back  garden  be  large,  and  the  soil 
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▼ery  wet,  there  may  be  a  drain  along  one  nde  of  eaeh  of  the  ride  walks :  to 
these  drains  there  ought  to  be  communications,  with  gratings  at  regular  dis- 
tances, if  the  walks  are  above  100  ft.  in  length;  but,  if  they  are  shorter,  one 
grating,  in  the  lowest  part  of  the  garden,  will  be  sufficient.  If  the  garden 
be  50  ft.  or  60  ft.  broad,  the  soil  a  very  strong  clay,  and  the  surface  flat,  there 
onght  not  only  to  be  drains  to  the  walks,  but  drains  to  the  part  of  the  garden 
kept  under  kitchen  crops  or  flowers,  and  also  to  those  parts  which  are  kept 
under  grass.  Nothing  contributes  more  to  the  comfort  afforded  by  a  garden 
on  a  strong  clayey  soil,  than  thorough  drainage ;  without  which  it  is  impos- 
sible to  walk  out  in  it  after  a  shower  of  rain,  though  this  is  generaUy  one  of 
the  most  delightful  times  in  which  a  garden  can  be  viewed  by  a  person  fond 
of  gardening.  In  very  small  gardens,  where  it  is  not  conridered  necessary  to 
have  imder-drains,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  direct  the  water  by  the  surface- 
drainage  to  one  point,  where  it  may  sink  into  the  soil.  The  proper  execution 
of  the  surfoce-drainage  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  enjoyment  of  every 
description  of  garden,  whether  large  or  small ;  more  especially  of  all  such  as 
srs  on  loamy  or  clayey  soils.  For  this  reason,  even,  in  some  cases,  before 
determinmg  on  the  under-drainage  of  the  back  garden,  the  surface-drainage 
ought  to  be  attended  to  by  smoothing  down  all  the  inequalities  of  the  ground, 
and  by  forming  it  so  as  to  give  it  an  inclination,  or  slope,  to  some  one  part 
m  the  garden,  generaUy  that  which  is  the  most  distant  from  the  house.  To  this 
point  all  the  rain  water  that  falls  on  the  walks  should  run,  and  find  an  exit 
other  by  a  porous  su))Sofl,  or  by  a  grating  commimicating  with  an  under-drain. 
In  back  gardens  of  great  length,  it  may  happen  that  the  middle  is  the  lowest 
part  of  the  surface ;  and  when  this  u  the  case,  the  surface  water  ought  to  be 
directed  thither  from  both  extremities ;  but  in  suburban  gardens  it  seldom 
happens  that  the  surfeee  may  not  be  made  to  slope  from  the  house  to  the 
extreme  end  of  the  back  garden,  even  though  it  should  be  200  ft.  in  length. 
In  regard  to  front  gardens,  if  the  walk  and  the  lawn  have  an  inclination  from 
the  house  to  the  street,  that  will  generally  be  found  iraffident.  The  surface- 
drainage,  and  also  the  under  drainage,  being  determined  on  in  the  mind  of 
the  artist,  we  shall  suppose  that  he  has  had  the  surface  of  the  ground,  both 
before  and  behind  the  house,  sloped  accordingly.  The  next  point  is  to  deter- 
mine the  number  and  direction  of  the  walks ;  because  it  is  alongside  of  them 
that  the  under-drains  are  commonly  formed  with  the  greatest  advantage.  In  all 
small  gardens,  the  object  is  to  get  as  long  a  walk  as  possible ;  and  the  longest 
line  within  any  given  space  must  necessarily  be  that  which  goes  round  it. 
The  direction  and  podtion  of  the  walks  is  therefore  easily  settled.  The  next 
point  is  to  determine  where  the  drains  are  to  be  placed,  and  to  have  them  dug 
and  filled  in,  the  manner  of  doing  which  will  be  treated  of  under  the  head  of 
garden  operations.  The  walks  may  be  then  hoUowed  out,  in  the  manner 
which  will  also  be  hereafter  described;  and  the  ground  which  is  to  be  planted 
or  covered  with  turf  may  be  trenched  to  the  depth  of  2  ft.  or  3ft.;  and,  in 
performing  this  operation,  if  the  soil  requires  to  be  rendered  lighter,  or  more 
porouf,  which  is  always  the  case  with  a  strong  clay,  it  ought  to  be  mixed  with 
Ihne  mbbiah,  gravel,  or  sand,  or  with  all  of  these,  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
render  it  readily  pervious  to  water.  It  is  more  especially  necessary  to  do 
tfaii  in  those  parts  of  the  garden  which  are  most  in  shade ;  particularly  on 
the  nortb  aide  of  the  house,  when  it  fronts  the  south.  The  ground  being 
trenched,  and  the  walks  holbwed  out,  the  whole  should  remain  some  weeks. 
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and,  if  convenieiity  one  whole  winteri  to  letile,  before  the  ilnel  imooAiittg  of 
tlie  ittifkcei  ihe  grayelling  or  paving  of  the  walkf,  the  edging  of  them,  and 
the  planting  of  the  treet  and  afaruba.  When  io  much  time  cannot  be  allowed 
for  the  ground  to  aettle,  it  it  better  not  to  trench  it  under  where  the  walki  and 
their  edgings  are  to  be  placed,  but  merely  to  dig  it;  because,  when  trenched 
ground  does  not  settle  evenly,  which  it  very  seldom  doeS}  the  materials  of 
which  the  walk  is  formed,  and  its  edgings,  require,  after  a  few  montiis^  to  be 
taken  up  and  relaid. 

70*  ArrangmMnis  for  ffottt  to  mppori  €/blA«s>fia««.«^One  considerable 
advantage  of  a  suburban  residence  to  most  fhmilies,  and  partloidarly  to  such 
as  have  children,  is,  that  they  are  enabled  by  it  to  wash  at  home,  and  have 
their  clothes  dried  in  the  open  air.  In  the  country,  clothes  are  generally 
dried  on  hedges  or  bushes;  but  in  suburban  gardens  they  are  commonly  hung 
on  lines  whioh  are  stretched  from  post  to  post  along  one  side,  or  round  the 
entire  garden.  In  gardens  to  houses  of  the  smallest  sise,  these  posts  are 
commonly  fixed  in  tiie  ground,  and  the  lines  fastened  to  them  on  washing 
days,  and  taken  down  when  not  wanted ;  but,  in  all  the  better  desoriptlon  of 
gardsns,  sockets,  which  have  been  previously  fitted  to  the  lower  part  of  the 
posts,  are  fixed  in  the  ground ;  and  into  these  the  posts  are  inserted  on  washing 
days,  and  the  lines  attached  to  them.  When  the  clothes  are  dried,  and  the 
lines  are  also  dry,  and  have  been  taken  off"  and  laid  in  a  dry  part  of  the  wash- 
house  or  back  kitchen,  the  posts  are  taken  up  out  of  the  sockets,  and  put 
somewhere  under  cover.  If  there  is  no  shed,  they  may  be  laid  on  bmeketa 
projecting  from  the  boundary  wall,  with  a  coping  board  olose  over  them  to 
throw  off  the  rain. 

Fiff.  22.  shows  the  socket  for  the  clothes-post : 
it  is  made  of  four  pieces  of  board,  forming  a 
rectangular  tube,  rather  narrower  at  the  lower 
end ;  and  t  is  a  cap,  or  cover,  also  of  wood, 
with  a  ring  in  the  top  for  lifting  it  off,  which  is 
put  on  when  the  posts  are  not  in  use,  to  prevent 
the  socket  from  being  filled  up  with  dirt  and 
stones;  the  length  of  the  tube  forming  the 
socket  is  generally  about  18  In.,  and  the  width 
inside  about  4  in.  at  top,  and  3  in.  at  bottom. 
Fig.  23.  represents  a  clothes*po8t :  it  has  a 
shoulder  at  the  lower  end  (at  e),  to  prevent  it 
from  being  wedged  too  firmly  into  the  socket; 
and  two  pins  (e)  passed  through  the  top,  in  opposite 
directions,  for  the  purpose  of  fastening  the  lines.  In  some 
gardens  the  lines  are  fastened  to  trees,  or  stretched  across 
the  garden  from  hooks  in  the  side  walls ;  but  the  most  con- 
venient position  is  along  the  sides  of  the  walks,  over  the 
margin  of  the  turf,  so  that  a  person  may  stand  upon  the 
walk  while  hanging  up  and  takmg  down  the  clothes. 

80.  A  greenhhouiSf  or€u»g0ry^  or  comitvatory^  oaght,  if  possible,  to  be 
attached  to  every  suburban  residence.  The  custom  of  rearing  plants  in  pots, 
and  keeping  them  in  the  windows  of  dwelling>houses,  is  of  great  antiquity, 
though  it  is  only  in  modem  times,  and  chiefly  since  the  days  of  Lmiis  XIV., 
that  a  house  for  plants  has  become  a  conspicuous  feature  in  the  elevation  of 
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a  maniion.  The  niott  Mid«nt  dnciiptioti  of  planUhmiM  ii  what  is  e*Ued  an 
cffaageiy ;  in  which  fofttMrlj  oraage-tfeea,  planted  in  larga  hoxei  ot  tuhg, 
wen  kept  during  the  winter}  and  set  out  of  doors  during  the  summer  season. 
Such  houses  ahnost  always  fronted  the  south :  the  baok  wall  was  of  masonry, 
the  roof  coTered  with  slates,  tiles,  or  lead,  and  the  front  contained  a  range  of 
large  glass  windows.  Beneath  the  floor  there  was  sometimes  a  flue  for 
heating  j  and  at  other  times  this  purpose  was  efi*ected  by  means  of  German 
stores.  As  the  object  of  the  orangery  was  merely  to  keep  the  trees  from  the 
frost,  and  they  were  not  expected  to  grow  while  in  the  house,  this  description 
of  building  suited  them  perfredy ;  and  it  might  still  be  very  properly  added 
to  a  mansion,  provided  no  other  plants  were  placed  in  it  than  orange-trees, 
and  a  few  other  evergreen  trees  or  shrubs,  and  sucoulent  plants,  such  as 
myrtleS)  olivea,  cactuses,  agaves,  aloes,  &o.  Such  houses,  however,  are  totally 
oafit  Ibr  plants  which  grow  or  flower  In  the  winter  season ;  such  as  camellias, 
heaths,  acacias,  and  all  those  Cape  and  Australian  trees  and  shrubs  which,  by 
their  flowers  and  newly-produced  foliage,  constitute  the  great  charm  of  British 
conservatories  during  tiie  winter  months.  To  render  an  orangery  fit  for 
keeping  such  plants,  it  is  necessary  that  the  roof  should  be  entirely  of  glased 
frames,  to  admit  perpendicular  light,  without  which  no  plant  in  a  growing 
•tate  can  thrive ;  and  when  this  is  the  ease,  according  to  the  common  usage  of 
gsrdeners,  the  building  is  no  longer  called  an  orangery,  but  a  conservatory  $ 
a  word  which  appears  to  have  been  first  applied  to  plant-houses  by  Evelyn,  in 
his  Calendarnan.  A  conservatory,  properly  speaking,  is,  however,  a  house  in 
which  beds  of  earth  are  fbrme^  in  the  floor,  and  the  trees  and  shrubs  are 
planted  in  them,  instead  of  being  kept  in  tubs  and  boxei.  This,  indeed,  is 
almost  the  only  kind  of  plant-house  now  attached  to  first*rat«  mansions.  The 
tsm  green-house  is  now  generally  confined  to  houses  having  glass  rooft, 
whieh  are  kept  at  the  same  temperature  as  the  orangery  or  conservatory,  but 
where  the  plants  are  grown  in  pots,  which  are  usually  small,  and  elevated 
upon  stages,  so  as  to  bring  them  at  once  near  the  light  and  near  the  eye  of 
the  spectator.  The  characteristic  of  a  conservatory  is,  that  it  grows  a  few 
phnts  to  a  large  siae,  and  so  as  to  produce  scenery  of  a  magnificent  exotic 
sspect;  while  that  of  a  green-houae  is,  that  it  produces  a  great  many  difi^rent 
kinds  of  plants  of  small  size,  which  may  be  considered  as  merely  living 
hotanieal  specimens  of  exotics.  The  green»house  is,  consequently,  much 
better  adapted  for  the  smallest  description  of  suburban  residences  than  the 
eonservatory ;  and  a  modification  of  the  green-house,  which  may  be  called  a 
plant  cabinet,  or  cabinet  green-house,  in  which  a  few  choice  plants  are  kept, 
and  always  taken  away  and  renewed  as  they  begin  to  fade,  is,  perhaps,  still 
more  appropriate.  What  are  called  plant-stoves,  tropical  plant-houses,  or 
hot-honsesy  in  flie  proper  sense  of  the  word,  are  unfit  for  being  attached  to 
dwelling-houses,  fh)m  the  great  heat  and  moisture  required  to  render  their 
stmosphwre  fit  for  the  plants  of  hot  climates.  We  shall  give  some  designs  for 
gteen-hooaea  and  conservatories,  with  details  for  their  construction,  filling 
with  planta,  and  general  management,  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  work« 

81.  The  etgagmmU  ajf^did  6y  a  grttt^^houuj  however  small,  to  the  female 
port  of  Ike  Ibmily  are  very  oonsiderable ;  and,  where  there  are  children,  these 
cnjcymenta  may  be  mingled  with  useful  instructloui  by  teaching  them  in  it  the 
naoieB  and  nature  of  plants,  and  their  culture  and  management  at  seasons,  or 
daring  weather,  when  it  caimot  be  done  out  of  doors.    A  green-house  also 
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affords  exercise,  in  shifting,  potting,  tying  ap,  pruning,  &&,  in  cold  and  wet 
weaUior,  and  at  periods  of  the  year  when  nothing  can  be  done  in  the  open 
garden.  At  the  same  time  that  we  recommend  a  green-hoose,  it  is  proper  to 
state  that,  where  the  mistress  of  the  house  has  not  a  taste  for  plants,  and  is  not 
in  the  habit  of  working  among  them  herself;  and  where  this  taste  does  not 
exist  in  any  part  of  the  iSunily,  and  no  gardener  is  kept,  a  green-house  is  in 
danger  of  becoming  a  nuisance  rather  than  an  ornamental  appendage.  In 
such  a  case,  where  it  is  determined  to  produce  the  effect  of  a  green-house,  for 
the  sake  of  fiuhion,  or  the  reputation  of  being  fond  of  plants,  or  some  similar 
motiye,  the  best  mode  is  to  engage  with  the  nearest  nurseryman  or  florist  to 
keep  the  green-house  furnished  with  plants,  at  so  much  per  annum  or  per 
month.  By  this  means  it  will  always  look  well ;  but  as  none  of  the  beauty 
which  it  presents  will  be  the  result  of  the  care  and  attention  of  any  part  of  the 
family,  of  course  the  enjoyment  derived  from  it  cannot  be  anything  like  so 
great  as  where  the  contrary  is  the  case. 

82.  In  ike  9malU*t  su^rbam  houses  the  common  substitute  for  a  green-house 
is  the  unndow-uU;  and  the  greatest  extent  to  which  this  kind  of  gardening 
can  be  carried  is  by  having  the  sill  made  to  project  2  fl.  or  3  ft.  from  the  waU 
of  the  house,  and  enclosing  it  with  an  outside  bow  window.  Into  the  space 
between  the  two  windows  the  warm  air  of  the  room  may  be  admitted  at 
pleasure ;  and  if  the  panes  of  both  vrindows  are  large,  and  kept  at  all  times 
perfectly  clean,  the  view  into  this  plant-cabinet  from  the  interior  of  the  room 
will  be  agreeable,  and  create  an  allusion  to  the  green-house  of  the  villa,  or  the 
conservatory  of  the  mansion.  For  houses  thfit  have  a  garret,  a  sort  of  green- 
house may  be  established  there,  by  forming  glass  windows  in  the  roof.  An 
enthusiast  amateur  might  indeed  have  the  roof  of  his  house  entirely  of  glass, 
and  train  vines  or  creepers  under  it,  which  might  be  planted  in  the  ground, 
and  tneir  stems  brought  up  against  the  outside  wall,  and  covered  with  a  wooden 
case.  In  such  roofs,  the  panes  of  glass  should  not  be  more  than  2|  in.  or  3  in. 
wide,  or  plate  glass  should  be  used,  in  order  to  prevent  breakage  from  hail. 
The  most  fitting  suburban  residences  for  having  green-houses  are  such  as  are 
either  quite  detached,  or  in  pairs ;  which  last-mentioned  houses,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  London,  are  called  double  detached  houses.  One  of  the  most 
ordinary  modes  of  connecting  a  green-house  with  a  small  house  is  by  placing 
it  against  the  gable  end ;  it  being  understood  that  this  gable  end  fronts  the 
south,  the  south-east,  or  the  south-west:  though,  even  if  it  fronts  the  direct 
west  or  direct  east,  such  a  green-house  will  answer  for  many  kinds  of  green* 
house  plants,  and  for  all  kinds  whatever,  with  an  extra  allowance  of  fire  heat 
during  winter.  For  double  cottages  or  houses,  where  the  gable  ends  front 
the  south-east  and  north-west,  a  gi'een-house  may  be  placed  against  each ;  but 
where  the  one  gable  fronts  the  south  and  the  other  the  north,  then  the  one 
green-house  should  be  placed  on  the  east  side  of  the  house,  and  the  other  on  the 
west  side.  In  single  houses,  the  green-house  may  be  placed  in  a  great  variety 
of  ways,  and  may  be  of  many  forms,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter,  according  to  the 
arrangement  of  the  ground  plan,  and  the  style  of  elevation  of  the  house.  In 
whatever  manner  a  green-house,  or  plant-house  of  any  description,  is  attached 
to  a  house,  metfns  ought  always  to  be  provided  for  warming,  ventilating,  and 
watering  the  plant-house,  altogether  independently  of  the  dwelling-house ;  for 
few  things  are  more  disagreeable  and  unwholesome  to  human  beings,  as  well 
as  injurious  to  furniture,  and  the  waUs  of  the  room,  than  the  close  damp 
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effluvia  from  the  earth,  water,  and  plant!  of  a  eonaervatory.  For  this  reason, 
the  plants  grown  in  conservatories  immediately  attached  to  drawing  rooms 
ihould  be  such  as  are  natives  of  very  dry  climates  (for  example,  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  Australia,  &c.),  and,  consequently,  require  very  little  water ; 
and  the  gardener  should  contrive  to  give  his  waterings  either  late  in  the  even- 
ing, or  very  early  in  the  morning ;  and  previously  to  the  hour  the  family  are 
likely  to  visit  it  the  house  should  be  well  ventilated. 

83.  Leading  ruU»  for  loymg  out  andplantmg  fiower4>tda  m  the  gardent  of 
tvhirbtm  retideneet, — ^The  following  rules  will  be  found  useful  in  laying  out 
and  planting  all  flower-gardens,  but  more  especially  those  of  suburban  resi- 
dences, where  a  regular  gardener  is  not  kept. 

1.  Where  the  space  to  small,  and  smroimded  by  trees  and  high  walto,  so  as  not  to  be 
open  and  aiiy.  It  to  not  desirable  to  form  beda  or  borders  round  the  margin  of  the  plot,  but 
father  to  hare  only  one  bed  in  the  eentre,  and  the  rest  in  grass. 

9.  Where  the  space  to  open  and  airy,  either  large  or  small  beds  may  be  formed ;  and  it 
will  generally  be  desirable  to  suiroond  the  whole  plot  with  a  narrow  border.  If  the  ground^ 
floor  of  the  house  to  2  ft  or  8  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  plot,  then  a  figure,  or  collection  of 
beds,  maj  be  laid  out,  which  shall  be  looked  down  upon  from  the  window  as  a  whole ;  and, 
eoaseqnently,  to  aid  thto  purpose,  the  beds  ought  to  be  planted  with  low-growing  plants, 
and,  In  general,  to  hare  the  snrflice  covered  by  them;  each  bed,  hi  thto  case,  being  of  only 
one  kind  of  plant. 

8.  Where  the  rooms  on  the  ground-floor  are  on  a  level  with  the  surface  of  the  front 
garden,  or  neariy  so,  large  plants  may  be  employed  in  the  beds,  provided  the  beds  also  are 
large;  because,  as  in  thto  case  the  beds  cannot  be  looked  down  upon,  and,  consequently, 
flKir  plan  can  never  be  taken  in  at  one  glance,  they  never  can  be  seen  as  a  whole  ftvm 
above.  It  to  better,  therefore,  to  use  large  plants,  which,  by  growing  of  such  a  height  as 
to  form  a  whole,  or  group,  when  looked  at  laterally,  will  prevent  the  idea  of  a  whole  Ibrmed 
by  the  shapes  and  llnea  of  the  beds,  when  seen  from  above,  having  been  intended  by  the 
ptonter. 

4.  In  general,  no  figure  or  assemblage  of  beds  of  any  degree  of  intricacy,  and  where  the 
beauty  to  dependent  on  the  'shapes  of  the  beds  and  their  connection  together,  should  be 
Ibrmed  where  it  cannot  be  looked  down  on  so  as  to  be  seen  all  at  once.  In  general,  also, 
parterrea,  or  assemblages  of  figures  of  thto  kind,  should  only  be  planted  with  very  low 
plants,  which  will  not  obstruct  any  part  of  the  outline  of  the  figures ;  with  the  exoeption» 
however,  of  an  ofyiaskinal  tall  plant,  such  as  a  standard  rose,  to  produce  eiiect  by  contrast. 
It  may  be  flirther  observed,  that,  when  plants  are  to  remain  permanently,  such  should  be 
ehosen  aa  continue  in  flower  for  a  long  period  (say  two  or  three  months),  in  preference  to 
saeh  as  complete  their  time  of  flowering  in  a  short  period,  say  two  or  three  weeks.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  flower-beds  are  flunished  with  plants  in  pots  plunged  in  the  soil,  with  a 
view  to  changing  them,  and  replacing  them  by  others  as  soon  as  they  have  done  flowering, 
plants  which  remain  a  short  time  in  flower  should  be  chosen ;  becanse  these  have,  In  general, 
a  greater  number  of  blooms  expanded  at  the  same  time,  and,  consequently,  while  they  last, 
tbcy  have  a  more  brilliant  effect.  Thto  to  particularly  exemplified  in  the  case  of  bulbous 
ikiwera,  and  In  certain  annuals,  such  as  candytuft,  ten-week  stock,  fte. 

5.  Where  a  eynunetrical  figure  is  employed,  beds  which  answer  to  each  other  in  ibrm 
and  poeitian  ought  to  be  filled  with  plants,  either  of  the  same  kind,  or  of  the  same  general 
^ypeuranoe,  and  which  fiower  at  the  same  time :  for  example,  a  bed  of  mixed  hyacinths 
ean  onlj  be  properly  opposed  to  another  bed  of  mixed  hyacinths ;  but  the  mixtures  need 
not  be  tiie  same  in  both  beds.  A  bed  of  the  small  dwarf  blue  lobelia,  may  be  opposed  to 
a  bed  of  the  blue  anagalHs,  and  so  on. 

6.  Where  it  to  desirable  not  to  have  more  than  one  plant  of  a  spedes,  In  a  symmetrical 
flgtoe  consisting  of  various  beds,  the  principle  of  symmetry  may  bo  preserved  in  planting 
by  placing  each  colour  by  itsell  Thus,  a  bed  of  white  flowers,  oonstoting  of  ten  plants  of 
t6  many  different  spedes,  may  be  oppoeed  to  another  bed  often  other  difllerent  spedes,  also 
with  white  flowers 

7.  The  dog  surface  of  beds  formed  on  a  grass  plot  ought  dtfaer  to  be  deddedly  under  the 
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MdfflUM  of  tlM  pUM,  Of  dMl4tdlsr  Mwv«  tti  livil»  In  «dar  to  laenaM  tfa«  «KpTCMkni  df  art, 
Md  to  talw  awiy  froi  ttw  onmina  plww  i4tft<f  ■wwiy  dijilM  down  •  pwtkmof  thi  twf 
of  apirtloHlar  ihaiNb  Mid  plaattag  it  wHb  floirwb 

6.  In  tbt  eaie  of  ilower-bedi  on  tuf  or  lawni  whcfo  a  rogvlw  gardener  if  not  kept,  the 
oatUnee  of  the  beda  ongfat  to  be  fbnned  by  concealed  brickwork,  masonryp  tiles,  or  elatee ; 
otherwlfle,  evety  time  the  graes  li  mown,  and  the  edgee  of  the  bed  irinuned  with  the  epade, 
and,  especially,  every  time  the  beds  are  dag,  their  oatUnes  will  be  liable  to  be  pot  out  of 
shape.  Where  common  bricks  and  plain  tiles  ean  be  proeored,  the  etanplest  iMde  of  flsing 
the  ewtUnee  of  the  beds  or  borders  Is  by  Ibsmlng  an  nnda^poand  ouOinek  If  the  iiiui  in*«i 
nM^  be  aaad,  by  tUds  or  brkdn  laid  on  their  broad  sidwi  at  an  avgle  of  4i%  aa  sboini  in  tba 

aaetioDt;!^.  14. ;  in  which 
a  is  the  brick,  6  the  sur- 
face of  the  grass,  and  e 
the  sorftoe  of  tha  d«g 
bed«  deddedly  inder  the 
level  of  the  grass  plot. 


•  *  ••  •• 


agreeably  to  Bitle  7.  On 
the  other  hand,  when  the 
Burikoe  of  the  dag  bed  is 
to  be  above  the  level  of  the  turf,  agreeably  to  the  same  role,  the  briek  shonld  be  plaoed  aa 
at  d  in;%r>  >*•«  the  tarf  kept  to  the  level  shown  at  s.  and  the  sniflMe  of  the  bed  to  fthe  level 
shown  at/.  When  plain  tiles  aft  to  be  need  instead  of  brioki»  thoy  may  either  be  let  into 
the  ground  perpendicularly,  and  their  upper  edge  kept  to  the  level  of  whiohever  snrfkee  la 
to  be  the  highest  (vis.  thai  of  the  grass  plot,  or  the  bed)  t  or  they  nmy  be  laid  sloping  in 
the  same  numner  as  the  bricks,  which  will  Ibnn  a  very  deUoate  oatUnee  well  adapted  for 
beds  in  small  Ihmt  gardens.  By  using  semldroolar  tUee,  and  inserting  them  perpendicularly 
in  the  soU.  very  neat  oarviliaear  oatUnas  may  be  ftvmedi  bat  laah  tiles  oannot  be  seed  In 

a  sloping  diraotion,  like  bricks  or  2T 

plain  tiles.  #%.  16.  shows  the 
tiles  latin  perpendicalarly,  lbnn« 
ing  a  bed  2  in.  higher  than  the 
sanoondingtaf,  #V*>7.bIiows 
the  tiles  let  in  in  the  same  man- 
ner, and  the  bed  made  3  in. 
lower  than  the  sntronnding  tarf. 
i%.  38.  ahowB  the  tiles  laid  In*  in  a  stoping  manneri  so  as  to  Itarm  a  bed  the  thiakna«  of 

the  tile  only  nnder  the 
level  of  tha  turf  (  and 
>^.89.showathetUasso 
ananged  as  to  Amn  a 
bed  only  the  thickness 
of  the  tUe  higher  than 
tha  sarrounding  tuff. 
Fl0t  10.  is  asirlhae  plan, 
showiag  the  manner  of 
fonning  the  outlines  of  beds  with  samieinmlar  tiles. 

9,  Whers  it  is  desired  to  express  high  art,  every  bed  or  border  ottght  to  be  soiroonded  i 
or,  if  the  border  be  sgainst  a  wall,  bordered  on  one 

side,  with  either  a  raised  or  a  depressed  framework       ^^, ,, ,• ; . •:  ;, ; : ;•. :•..;•.;.-,•, ^ 

of  tarf,  or  of  stone,  or  brieksi  or  pebUes,  flints,  &c. 

Whata  the  beds  are  raised,  the  plants  grown  In 

them  should  be  such  as  do  not  require  excess  of 

moiat«ra»  and  which  thrive  best  In  a  free  airi  suohi 

flaraxatapla,  as  pinks.  Whera  the  beds  an  lowered, 

an  axaallenft  opportaaltar  ia  aghrded  of  growing 

plants  whioh  reqaift  aaiara  than  ordinary  moistarsk  aspeoially  when  they  an  In  flower 

such  as  ranunculuses,  polyanthuses,  heart's  eases,  &a 

10.  Borders  of  brick  or  stanek  or  other  arcUteotoral  materials,  ought*  in  gsncrd,  to  be 
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uiTower  than  borders  of  turf,  lett  the  (broe  of  eontnet^OQld  be  too  great  for  the  general 


11.  When  borders  of  box  or  other  plantf  are  emplojed  to  fttm  margins  to  flower-beds 
on  tor^  they  ought  to  be  of  sereral  times  the  breadth  which  they  are  when  employed  to 
sqwrate  w^ks  firom  grayel,  in  order  to  give  them  a  distinotive  character,  and  to  invdace 
Bofficlent  force  of  efltet  to  Jnstify  their  nse.  Nothiqg  IooIdb  worse  than  a  narrow  edging  of 
box,  surroonding  a  bed  on  torf ;  the  narrow  edge  of  box,  appearing,  in  that  situation,  to  be 
quite  snperflnoiis;  and,  its  coloiir  not  oontrasttaig  with  that  of  the  grass,  it  has  a  dead  doll 


12.  Where  beds  are  sonoonded  by  gravel  wallcs,  and  edged  with  box,  the  latter  onght 
always  to  be  of  such  abreadth  as  to  form  a  strongly  marked  linei  andi  though  the  sides  of 
the  edging  m;^  be  dipped  ao  as  to  give  them  a  dope,  and  prevent  their  getting  naked 
cloae  to  the  snrfkoe  of  the  groand,  yet  the  top  should  always  be  out  quite  flat  and  level. 

It.  KotUng  kMhB  wone  In  a  flower-garden  than  to  have  the  bok  edgings  narrow  and 
h(gh  i  assapt  having  the  adrfts  of  tavf  maiitei  so  pafed  by  the  spade  as  to  Aow  the  raw 

64.  K9efmg  ih»  pkmk  dkUnet.-^YfherB  (ihera  ii  abuncUno*  of  room,  it  is 
moat  convenient  for  oolturet  to  keep  perennislsi  biennlab,  annuals,  and  bnlbs 
in  beds  or  compartments  by  themselves  j  but,  whether  the  space  for  flowers 
be  limited,  or  of  considerable  extent,  when  the  object  is  to  haf  e  an  equal 
display  of  flowers  in  spring  and  autumn,  all  these  different  kinds  of  plants  must 
frequently  be  mixed  together,  to  make  up  the  colours  required  |  for  example, 
in  February,  Marchi  and  April,  very  little  could  be  effbcted  in  a  bed  or  border 
of  mixed  flowers,  without  the  aid  of  crocuses,  scillas,  and  hyaoinths  t  and, 
late  in  autumn,  there  would  be  no  great  display  without  dahlias,  lupines, 
China  asters,  marigolds,  Ike,  all  which  are  either  tuberous-rooted  platitS)  or 
annuals.  Whutever  kinds  of  flowers  may  be  admitted  into  a  flower-bed  or 
borderi  one  principle  of  planting  must  never  be  lost  sight  of}  that  is,  dis- 
tinctness, or  the  keepmg  of  every  particular  plant  perfoctly  isolated,  and, 
though  near  to^  yet  nerer  allowing  it  to  toUch,  tiie  adjoining  plants.  This  is 
meiely  the  principle  of  the  gflrdenesque  applied  to  flowenj  and  it  is  so 
decidedly  preferaUe,  in  point  of  convenience  for  culture,  to  planting  so  close 
together  as  tiiat  the  plants  will  sOon  join  together  and  cover  the  surface  of  the 
soil,  that  we  should  never  for  a  moment  think  of  recommending  what  may 
be  called  the  picturesque  in  flower-planting,  elflier  for  a  flowe^>garden  or  for 
flowers  in  borders.  We  except,  hoWevcTi  creepers  and  low  plants,  and 
perh^ie  planto  generallyi  where  the  object  is  to  produce  one  dense  mass  of 
any  particular  colour  |  because  this  olgect  cannot  be  effected  Without  allowing 
the  plants  to  cover  the  whdie  bed«  On  the  same  principles  of  distinctness 
and  suitableness  for  culture,  no  shrubs  that  are  not  either  of  very  low  growth, 
such  as  dwarf  roees,  or  that  have  not  very  small  heads,  supported  on  stems 
foor  feet  or  more  in  height,  should  ever  be  admitted  into  flower-beds  or 
borders.  Dwarf  roses,  for  all  praotioal  purposes,  may,  in  effect,  be  considered 
as  herbaceous  plants ;  since  they  flower  best  when  kept  low  by  prumng,  and 
when  taken  up  and  replanted  in  fresh  soil,  every  year. 
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SECTION   II. 

DESI0M8   FOR  LATINO   OUT   AND    PLANTING    THE    OARDENB  OF    SUBURBAN 
RESIDENCES    FROM   ONE   PERCH   TO   TWO   ACRES   IN    EXTENT. 

85.  The  gariem  tf  kouses  in  a  e<mnecled  street,  or  row,  which  are  the 
smallest  in  this  class,  generally  consist  of  two  parts,  diyided  from  each 
other  hy  the  house,  through  which  the  back  garden  is  entered.  Both  are 
necessarily  of  the  same  widdi  as  the  house,  but  the  fiont  garden  is  generally 
square ;  while  the  back  garden  varies  in  length,  according  to  circumstances. 
The  side  walls  or  fences  are  parallel  to  each  other ;  and  they  are  generally 
kept  low,  that  they  may  neither  throw  too  much  shade  on  the  garden,  nor 
impede  the  free  circulation  of  the  air.  At  the  end  of  the  back-garden,  fiw^ 
thest  from  the  house,  there  is  frequently  a  door  opening  into  some  back  road 
or  lane ;  and  if  there  u  a  stable,  it  is  placed  here. 

86.  The  gardem  of  mburhoH  viUae,  which,  though  they  form  a  broken  eireet 
or  row,  art  partiaUg  or  wholly  detached,  and  itand  either  nnglg  or  m  poire,  also 
consist  of  a  front  and  a  back  garden,  but  the  latter  is  not  entered  through 
the  house,  there  being  a  strip  of  ground  connecting  the  two  on  one  side  of 
those  houses  which  stand  in  pairs,  and  on  both  sides  of  those  which  are 
detached.  The  back  garden  is,  however,  still  of  the  same  oblong,  regular 
form,  enclosed  by  low  straight  parallel  walls,  and  terminating  in  a  straight 
wall  opposite  the  house,  and  opening  into  some  back  road  or  lane. 

87.  It  iff  oMoMff  that  gardens  thus  shaped  can  afford  little  opportunity  for 
taste  being  displayed  in  laying  them  out,  and  that  their  chief  interest  must 
depend  upon  the  trees,  shrubs,  and  flowers  that  they  contain.  It  is  also 
evident  that  unless  gardens  of  this  kind  are  kept  in  the  very  highest  state  of 
cultivation,  they  will  have  a  very  unpleasing  eifect ;  as  their  whole  space  is 
continually  before  the  eyes  of  the  spectator,  and  as  they  have  no  scenic  beauty 
to  direct  the  attention  from  their  untidiness  and  neglected  appearance. 

88.  The  planting  of  the  front  garden  of  a  suburban  residence  cannot  be 
much  varied.  No  large  trees  can  be  admitted,  as  they  would  throw  too  much 
shade  upon  the  windows,  and  there  is  no  space  for  variety  or  intricacy  in  the 
walks*  In  most  cases,  all  that  is  required  is  a  few  beds  for  flowers,  which 
should  be  kept  with  the  greatest  neatness,  or  a  few  flowering  shrubs,  inter- 
mixed with  evergreens.  The  situation  and  sise  of  the  garden  must,  of  course, 
be  taken  into  consideration  in  deciding  which  of  these  plans  is  the  most  suit- 
able :  if  the  garden  is  small  and  exposed  to  the  sun,  it  will  be  best  to  plant  it 
with  showy  flowers ;  but  if  the  garden  u  in  the  shade  during  the  greater  part 
of  the  day,  it  will  be  best  to  plant  it  with  evergreens  and  flowering  shrubs, 
such  as  the  ari>utus  and  laurestinus.  Even  a  plantation  of  hollies  only,  pro- 
vided a  few  variegated  ones  be  introduced,  has  a  very  good  effect. 

89.  7%ff  laying  out  and  planting  of  the  back  garden  admits  of  much  greater 
variety  than  the  front ;  particularly  when  it  is  the  garden  of  a  suburban  villa, 
either  wholly  or  entirely  detached  from  the  surrounding  houses.  It  is  true,  that 
the  shape  of  the  grdund,  and  the  formality  of  the  boundaries,  must  give  some*- 
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what  of  8  peeuUar  ehanteter  to  all  gardens  of  this  kind,  but  itill  they  allow 
lome  latitade  to  taste*  The  style  in  which  they  are  laid  out,  must,  however, 
depend  in  a  great  measure  on  the  kind  of  garden  the  proprietor  may  be  in 
want  of;  but  there  are  three  principal  points  to  be  kept  in  view^  to  which 
sU  the  Tsrious  kinds  of  suburban  garden  we  shall  describe  may  be  referred, 
vii. : — 

1.  Economy  in  the  first  laying  out  and  after*management. 

2.  Profit  as  regards  the  produce. 

3.  Ornament  and  enjoyment. 

90.  Economy f  when  it  is  to  be  combined  with  neatness,  and  an  agreeable 
sppesrance,  is,  perhaps,  most  easily  attained,  by  covering  the  greater  part  of 
the  surface  of  the  ground  with  grass ;  and  a  small  garden  of  this  kind  might 
be  easily  kept  in  order  by  the  proprietor  himself,  or  an  ordinary  man-servant, 
or  laboiurer,  by  the  aid  of  a  mowing  machine.  There  would  thus  be  scarcely 
any  eicpense  in  the  after-management,  and,  as  a  surface  of  grass  when  kept 
regularly  mown  and  swept,  is  always  agreeable  to  the  eye,  and  has  a  neat 
appearance,  the  garden  could  be  kept  in  excellent  order  at  the  least  possible 
expense.  The  laying  out  would  also  cost  as  little  as  possible,  as  there  would 
be  no  expense  but  levelling  the  ground,  making  the  walks,  covering  the 
centre  bed  with  turf,  or  sowing  it  with  grass-seeds,  and  planting  a  few  trees 
and  shrubs. 

91.  Pra/U  from  the  garden  of  a  small  street  house  can  scarcely  be  ex- 
pected ;  and,  indeed,  even  where  there  is  a  large  garden  to  a  suburban  villa, 
almost  the  only  saving  that  can  be  hoped  for  is  in  the  article  of  fruit ;  as  the 
vegetables  grown  in  it  generally  cost  more  than  they  could  be  bought  for  from 
a  greengrocer.  There  is,  however,  a  great  pleasure  in  having  vegetables 
from  one's  own  garden ;  and,  indeed,  some  vegetables  are  so  much  better 
when  quite  fr«sb,  that  it  is  worth  while  to  take  the  trouble  of  growing  them. 
Peas,  young  cabbages,  and  various  kinds  of  greens,  become  tough  and  insipid 
when  they  have  been  gathered  for  several  days ;  and  it  is  a  great  convenience 
for  a  cook  to  have  parsley,  mint,  and  other  pot-4ierbs,  always  ready  whenever 
she  may  want  them.  A  garden  of  this  kind,  however,  as  it  must  have  a  large 
proportion  of  dug  ground  in  it,  requires  a  great  deal  of  care  to  keep  it  in  even 
tolerable  order,  and  it  looks  very  untidy  if  it  is  neglected. 

92.  Omamenial  gardemng  is,  however,  the  most  expensive  of  all  modes  of 
keeping  a  garden ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  keep  even  a  small 
ornamental  garden  in  the  highest  state  of  order  and  neatness  without  a  regu- 
hir  gardener,  a  reserve  garden,  and  a  green-house,  or  pits  and  frames.  In  the 
neighbonrbood  of  London,  the  best  way  is  to  contract  with  a  nurseryman  to 
keep  the  garden  in  order,  and  full  of  flowers,  at  a  given  price  per  year ;  but 
ss  this  takes  away  a  great  part  of  the  pleasure  of  the  proprietor  and  his  family 
in  the  garden  (as  we  all  like  things  of  our  own  creation,  better  than  what  is 
done  for  us),  a  more  agreeable  plan  is  to  have  a  gardener  once  a  week  to 
keep  the  place  in  order;  and  to  fill  the  beds  with  green-house  plsnts 
purchased  from  the  people  who  hawk  them  about  in  the  streets.  If  the 
BoQ  and  situation  are  tolerably  good,  these  plants  will  grow  luxuriantlyj  and 
produce  abundance  of  flowers  from  May  till  September  or  Octoberi  when  the 
pUmts  wiD  be  killed  by  the  frost. 

We  shall  now  give  a  few  examples  of  the  best  manner  of  laying  out  and 
planting  suburban  gardens,  economically,  profitably,  and  ornamentally. 
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|1.  Sulmhm  Qorim*  m  lekkk  tamimf  i*  tM»  pmeifitl  ulgtet  in  ol-t. 
Dbiior  I.    L4ifliif  Ml  mi4  pUmtittg  lit  ffarJem  of  a  Urtet  kmt  of  the 

imaltrH  tli0, 
93.  Laging  out  like  gromJ.—Fbf.  31.  diawi  a  plot  of  grannd,  tn  «blcb  the 


houM,  which  U  30  ft.  by  ao  ft.,  huA  ftwil  gudn  of  iMwly  thi  Hme  nie, 
and  ■  bMk  gwdtn  *baDt  60  it  in  length  hj  SO  ft.  in  brtkdth.  Tba  kitohen 
dT  th*  boute  Ii  luilf  (link  nndar  groond,  and  tha  gmind  floot  ii  Mceadad  to, 
fhtm  both  gardan*,  bj  flra  itepa.  Then  majr  ba  a  privy  tad  a  diuthole  in  • 
auok  ares  (d)  at  the  haak  of  die  bouie,  on  a  lertl  with  the  kitchen  i  and  at 
the  bottom  of  the  garden  there  ii  a  board  "pTojecting  from  the  wall  or  fence, 
whioh  will  be  coTered  with  Itj,  and  nnder  whioh,  on  two  brackale,  may  be 
laid  {by  puihlng  them  In  endwise)  the  elothaa-poita,  whan  not  In  uie.  The 
ground  having  been  properly  levelled,  and  dimined  if  naaeuaTy,  the  central 
bbd  i*  marked  out,  and  plaflM  for  the  oJothei-pMti  (|  79)  aie  auok  at  the  four 
oomBn.  There  it  no  manure-tank  or  well,  beoauM  no  part  of  the  ground  i« 
to  be  dug  ]  but  there  may  be  a  inull  pit  lunk  in  the  ground,  with  a  oover 
fitted  to  ft,  at  the  bottom  of  the  garden,  at  *,  under  the  dotbee-poet  bracked 
for  any  decayed  leavii  or  twigi,  wbicb  may  be  required  te  be  removed  in  the 
intervaU  between  the  itated  time*  that  a  man  oome*  (a  mow  the  grata.  From 
the  entranee  gats  or  dow  (a),  a  walk  4  ft  broad  it  formed  to  the  iVont  door 
of  the  boute  ib) ;  along  one  tide  of  thii  walk,  under  the  graae,  the  water 
ierviae-pipa  ia  laid ;  and  on  the  uthar  tide  the  gaa-ptpa,  if  any.  The  landing 
to  the  back  door  it  at  (a),  under  which  are  a  tafe  or  troall  larder,  and  alto  the 
wateiHiittem.  A  email  ciatem  over  the  privy,  at  the  other  end  of  the  area, 
protected  by  a  donble  roof,  with  the  intaritice  ttnfied  with  bay,  would  render 
thii  an  excellent  water-cloiet.  A  walk  3  ft.  wide  ii  oonduoted  round  the 
garden,  the  ipaee  between  it  and  the  wall  forming  a  border  18  in,  in  width, 
CKOept  at  the  bottom,  where  it  ii  2  ft.  wide,  in  order  to  make  room  Itit  the 
refiue  pit  ate,  over  which  U  the  olothat-pott  braoket.  The  plot  of  ground  in 
fhint,  and  alao  the  whole  of  that  behind,  with  the  SKception  of  the  walka, 
may  be  town  utitb  grata  aetdi,  or  laid  down  with  turf,  and  the  walki  laid 
with  flflgtlonea,  or  tlatei,  or  paved  with  brickt  on  edge,  inetead  of  being 
gravelled,  in  order  to  tave  trouble  in  keeping  them  in  order. 

64.  Plantuig  tht  front gardtn. — The  boundary  fenceiof  the  front  garden  may 
be  planted  with  gold  and  tilver-Ieaved  ivy,  intermixed  with  a  plant  or  two  of 
theooromonivyiand  the  boundary  faneea  of  the  back  garden  maybe  wholly 
planted  with  either  the  common  or  the  giant  ivy,  or  with  a  mixture  of  both, 
In  the  eentre  of  the  lawn,  in  the  fVont  garden,  may  he  planted  a  laureitlnui, 
an  arbutui,  a  phillyrea,  an  auoubi,  ft  douUe-hlouomed  iwm,  Cotone&atei 
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Ura  toi»  %  ttmmm  or  viriegfttod  bovi  an  eTergnon  plioMtndroii,  or  tome 
otfiev  eompact  growing  hardy  tveigraen  shrub,  which  mny  ba  aeleoted  Arom 
the  daioriptiTe  oatalogue  of  hardy  overgreeii  ihruba  which  we  shall  give  in  • 
fotnre  page;  or  a  decidnous  flowering  shrub  may  be  substituted  for  an  ever- 
grsen  tree,  if  there  should  be  chiefly  evergreens  in  the  a^oining  gardens. 
Among  the  beautiful  deciduous  shrubs  of  moderate  growUi  which  require 
little  or  no  pruning  and  management,  may  be  mentioned  the  Cyddnia 
japdpica  (either  the  pale  or  the  deep  red-flowered  variety,  or  a  plant  of  each 
pot  hito  one  hole),  the  Persian  Hlao,  and  the  Rib$i  sangulneum*  Of  all 
these  plants  the  two  most  suitable  are  the  lanrestlnus  and  the  Cyddnia 
jspAoiea,  because  neither  require  any  pruning,  and  both  flower  in  the  winter 
leaien.  As  these  plantsi  however,  ftom  their  beauty,  cheapness,  and  easy 
eelture,  may  possibly  be  common  in  the  adjoining  gardens,  if  expense  should 
not  be  an  olgeet,  one  of  the  eveifreen  berberries  or  mahonias,  such  as  Bh- 
hmi  dealbl^ta  or  Mahbnia  i^quifblium,  or  Girrya  elliptica  (a  valuable  winter 
shrub),  may  be  seleeted  aa  the  evergreen  {  or,  if  a  deciduous  shrub  be  pre* 
hmdf  dS^pir^a  #ri«^Ila,  or  S,  b^lla,  or  some  other  speeiee  of  that  genus,  or  a 
ysllow  aaalea,  may  be  substituted.  These  compari^tively  rare  evergreen  and 
deciduous  shrubs  are  as  hiirdy  as  the  others}  and,  like  themi  require  no 
pruning  whatever,  fttrther  than  cutting  off  dead  wood  or  dead  flowers.  But  if 
sU  the  acyoining  front  gardens  ere  planted  with  the  more  rare  end  beautiful 
foieign  trees  and  shrubs,  and  tiie  occupier  should  have  the  bmdable  desire  of 
UMreanng  the  general  variety  in  the  street,  he  may  step  from  the  garden 
into  the  flelds,  and  place  in  the  centre  of  his  grass  plot,  for  an  evergreen,  the 
sommon  spurge  laiurel,  or  the  double-blossomed  furae  |  and  for  a  deciduous 
shnib(if  he  should  prefer  one),  the  spindle  tree,  or  any  dwarf  British  willow» 
may  be  made  choice  of*  Should  even  these  be  already  introduced,  he  may 
have  recourse  to  the  pine  and  fir  tribe^  end  take  one  of  the  dwarf  varieties  of 
the  common  spruce,  such  as  ^ies  Mc6lsa  ClanbrasiWfM,  or  a  dwarf  pine, 
sQch  as  Plnus  sylvistris  pumilio,  or  P,  s.  MUgkua* 

95.  /a  the  hack  garden,  we  would  merely  introduce  a  few  standard  low 
flowering  trees,  or  fruit  trees,  placing  them  along  the  centre  of  the  lawn,  that 
they  may  not  interfere  with  the  walks,  along  the  lawn  side  of  which  clothes- 
lines will  probably  occasionally  be  pliwed  in  the  maoner  before  mentioned, 
(f  79*)  The  tree  nearest  the  house  should  he  a  double-blossomed  hawthorn, 
because  it  comes  sooner  into  leaf  than  any  other  low  tree,  and  the  flowers 
being  double,  ara  not  succeeded  by  fruit,  so  that  the  tree  is  in  no  year  so 
exhausted  but  that  it  can  flower  abundantly  the  year  following ;  whereas  a 
imgle-blossomed  thorn,  or  tree  of  any  kind  in  which  the  flowers  are  succeeded 
by  a  large  crop  of  fruit,  seldom  blossoms  well  two  years  in  succession.  Such 
trees,  therefore,  should  never  be  chosen  for  points  of  view  where  it  is  wished 
to  have  a  fine  show  of  blossoms  every  year ;  but  rather  trees  which,  like  the 
above-mentioned  variety  of  thorn,  bear  double  blossoms.  The  next  tree  may 
either  be  a  i'yrus  spectibilis,  or  transparent  or  Siberian  crab,  or  some  descrip- 
tion of  apple  which  has  showy  blossoms  and  bears  abundantiy,  such  as  the 
Hawthomden,  The  third  tree  may  be  a  perfumed  cherry,  standard  all-saints' 
eherry,  double-blossomed  cherry,  an  almond,  or  a  Cotone&ster  filglda,  C. 
affinis,  or  some  similar  tree,  which  may  he  selected  from  the  catalogue  of 
hardy  trees  and  shrubs  given  hereafter.  The  next  tree  may  be  a  mulberry, 
which  thrives  and  bears  nbundantiy  in  the  very  heart  of  Iiondon,  and  which 
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should  always  be  planted  on  grai s ;  because,  as  the  fruit  drops  the  moment  it 
is  ripe,  it  can  be  picked  up  clean  for  use,  which  it  cannot  if  it  falls  on  dug 
ground  or  gravel.  The  two  succeeding  trees  may  be  a  laburnum  and  a  scarlet 
thorn;  or,  if  the  occupier  prefers  fruit  trees,  they  may  be  two  pears,  say  a 
glout  morceau,  and  a  Marie  Louise,  or  a  beurr^  de  Capiaumont;  or  they  may 
be  two  plums,  or  cherries :  or,  if  he  prefers  evergreen  trees,  they  may  be  two 
variegated  hollies.  We  reconmiend  the  variegated  holly,  because  it  is  one  of 
the  most  cheerful  of  evergreens,  and  is  in  no  danger  of  growing  out  of  bounds, 
so  as  to  require  pruning.  Next  to  it,  for  the  climate  of  London,  the  cedar  of 
Goa  may  be  planted ;  but,  as  the  cedar  of  Goa  is  somewhat  tender,  perhaps 
a  preferable  plant  for  a  smoky  situation  would  be  the  Qu6rcu8  ilex,  of  which 
the  willow-leaved  and  beech-leaved  varieties  may  be  selected ;  or,  for  colder 
climates,  the  common  red  cedar.  We  have  here  shown  only  one  line  of  treea 
down  the  centre  of  the  lawn,  because  they  will  there  have  abundance  of 
room :  they  will  not  require  pruning  for  many  years,  and  their  leaves  will 
drop  on  the  grass,  and  not  litter  the  walks.  When  low-growing  trees  are 
planted  near  the  walks,  their  branches  hang  over  them;  and  eveiy  year 
those  which  inconvenience  persons  passing  along  the  walks  require  to  be  cut 
off,  or  tied  up,  and  this  would  occasion  expense  in  keeping,  which  it  is  one  of 
the  desiderata  in  this  mode  of  laying  out  and  planting  to  avoid  as  much  as 
possible.  For  this  reason  no  tree  or  shrub  is  directed  to  be  planted  against 
the  house,  because  that  would  be  to  incur  the  expense  of  training  and 
pruning.  The  trees  should  be  procured  of  6  ft.  or  8  ft.  in  height,  so  that  their 
tops  may  be,  when  planted,  out  of  the  reach  of  injury  from  children ;  and 
the  grass  may  either  be  sown,  or  turf  may  be  procured  and  laid  down.  The 
latter  produces  the  more  immediate  effect,  though  it  is  by  much  the  more 
expensive,  and,  in  the  end,  the  turf  is  inferior,  from  its  usually  containing  a 
mixture  of  unsuitable  grasses  and  broad-leaved  plants.  The  grass  seeds  will 
produce  a  close  verdant  surface  in  about  three  months,  and,  in  a  year,  a 
much  finer  lawn  than  turf  brought  from  common  pasture,  or  meadow,  or  an 
old  grass  field.  The  flagstones  or  slates  should  be  laid  on  brick  piers,  built 
on  a  solid  foundation ;  so  that  their  surface  may  be  at  all  times  level  and 
even  at  the  joints,  fot  walking  on.  The  surface  of  paved  walks,  like  that  of 
all  others,  as  far  as  it  is  practicable,  should  be  rather  higher  than  the  adjoin- 
ing surfaces :  otherwise,  in  heavy  rains,  they  become  receptacles  for  water, 
which,  being  often  muddy,  disfigures  the  stones,  the  pavement,  or  the  gravel : 
but  on  this  subject  we  shall  enter  more  at  length,  when  treating  of  walks,  in 
a  future  page.  If  the  shrub  planted  in  the  centre  of  the  front  garden  be  one 
of  the  more  rare  kinds,  the  natural  loam,  which  we  have  supposed  to  be  the 
soil  in  both  gardens,  may  require  to  be  mixed  with  a  little  sand,  peat  earth, 
or  vegetable  mould,  to  lighten  and  enrich  it.  The  kinds  of  grass-seeds  proper 
for  sowing  the  lawn,  and  the  mode  of  procedure,  &:c.,  will  be  given  in  a 
ftiture  page. 

96.  The  expense  of  carrying  into  executinn  this  manner  of  laying  out  and 
planting  a  suburban  garden  will  depend  chiefly  on  the  price  of  flagstone  or 
paving  slate.  In  London,  this,  taldng  a  quantity  of  the  material  together, 
would  be  from  4d,  to  6d.  a  foot ;  so  that  every  foot  in  length,  of  a  walk  3  ft. 
broad,  would  cost  from  1*.  to  i«.  6d.f  independently  of  the  expense  of  building 
the  piers  by  which  the  flagstones  are  to  be  supported.  The  whole  expense  of 
making  these  walks  will  be  about  three  times  that  of  walks  laid  with  gravel : 
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bat  the  saving  of  expense  in  after-keeping  will  be  so  very  great,  that  no  one 
who  can  afford  the  first  cost  will  ever  consider  that  as  a  reason  for  not  having 
them.  If  preferred,  the  walks  may,  however,  be  of  gravel  or  asphalte; 
directions  for  making  which  will  he  given  hereinafter.  The  trees  will  cost 
2f.  6dL  each,  and  the  grass  seeds  for  both  gardens  2s,  6d,  The  whole  expense 
of  laying  out  and  planting,  including  the  paving,  may  be  between  201. 
and  30^ 

97.  Tke  expense  of  keeping  a  garden  eo  laid  cut  and  planted^  even  if  it 
were  200  ft.  long  and  50  ft.  wide,  would  not  cost,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London,  209.  a  year ;  and  yet  it  would  at  all  times  look  neat.  The  ivy  would 
grow  up  against  the  walls,  and  cling  to  them,  without  any  expense  of  nailing 
or  pruning,  except  when  it  infringed  too  much  on  the  lawn  in  the  front 
garden,  or  on  the  walk  in  the  back  garden,  which  it  would  not  do  for  ten  or 
twelve  years,  but  it  might  require  to  be  trimmed  a  little  at  the  roots  ouce  a 
year.  In  consequence  of  there  being  no  box  or  other  planted  edgings,  there 
would  be  no  expense  of  keeping  them  in  order,  and  occasionally  renewing 
them ;  and  the  margin  of  the  lawn  would  only  require  to  be  prevented  from 
spreading  over  the  flagstones,  by  clipping  the  grass  with  a  pair  of  shears 
every  time  the  surface  was  mown.  Neither  the  trees,  nor  the  shrubs  in  the 
front  garden,  would  need  any  pruning  whatever  for  ten  or  twelve  years, 
except  the  cutting  out  of  such  dead  wood  as  might  appear  among  the 
branches.  We  do  not  say  that  the  fruit-trees  would  not  be  improved  by 
proning,  but  merely  that,  as  far  as  neatness  of  appearance  is  concerned,  it 
would  be  quite  unnecessary.  The  walks  would  be  cleaned  by  every  shower 
of  rsin,  and  would  not  even  require  sweeping,  except  when  the  edges  of  the 
grass  were  clipped.  The  sole  expense  would  thus  be  that  of  mowing  the 
lawns  and  clipping  their  edges,  which  might  be  done  six  or  eight  times  in  the 
coarse  of  •the  year,  at  2s,  or  2s,  6d,  a  time ;  or  the  occupier,  or  his  servant, 
might  cut  the  grass  with  Budding's  mowing-machine,  and  the  edges  with  a 
pair  of  small  hedge  shears. 

98.  In  piantimg  a  garden  of  this  kind  in  a  situation  exposed  to  the  smoke, 
care  should  be  taken  to  use  only  those  kinds  of  trees  and  shrubs  which  will 
thrive  in  close  situations,  as  there  are  some  kinds  of  shrubs  and  trees  which 
experience  proves  will  thrive  even  in  the  midst  of  smoke.  Thus,  for  the  plot 
io  fit>nt,  we  should  recommend  Aitcuba  jap6nica  as  an  evergreen,  because 
this  remarkable  plant,  though  a  native  of  Japan,  endures  the  smoke  of 
London  better  than  any  indigenous  evergreen  shrub  whatever ;  and,  as  a 
decidaotts  shrub,  the  common  purple  lilac,  which  is  both  hardy  and  beautiful, 
and  comes  early  into  leaf.  The  trees  in  the  back  garden  might  be  the 
double-blossomed  and  scarlet  thorns,  both  of  which  will  grow  and  look  well 
fiv  at  least  eight  or  ten  years  \  the  laburnum,  the  almond,  the  mulberry 
(which  thrives  admirably  in  the  most  smoky  places),  and  the  weeping  or 
aBsaints'  cherry  (which  is  one  of  the  few  flowering  trees  that  prosper  in  the 
gardens  of  Lambeth  Palace,  though  enveloped  in  the  smoke  of  numerous 
hoDsea  and  manufactories).  Ivy,  whether  common,  giant,  or  variegated,  will 
thrive  in  the  very  heart  of  London.  Grass  will  not  live,  and  look  well,  in 
smoky  situations,  for  any  length  of  time ;  but,  if  the  P(>a  &nnua  be  used,  it 
will  ripen  its  seeds  and  sow  itself  every  year ;  and  it  has  this  advantage,  that 
during  winter  it  is  greener  than  any  other  grass  that  will  grow  in  a  town. 
Should  it  fail  in  any  part,  and  leave  bare  patches,  seeds  may  be  procured 
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from  the  lecd-thopt,  and,  being  town  at  any  Maeon,  wiU  oome  up  in  a 
few  d83i«. 

DaaioM  II. — To  lojf  out  and  pimU  the  gardtn  of  a  street  home  of  larger 
titeef  but  ttUl  m  the  ehnpleet  manner, 

99.  To  lay  out  and  plant  a  larger  garden  of  the  same  kind,  and  for  the 
attainment  of  the  aame  object!,  all  the  difference  would  be,  that,  instead  of 
one  shrub  in  the  front  garden,  there  should  be  several ;  and,  instead  of  one 
row  of  trees  in  the  back  garden,  there  should  be  two,  or  perhaps  three  ;  or, 
what  would  be  much  better,  that  the  trees  should  be  planted  in  quincunx,  as 
shown  in  Jig,  32.,  so  as  to  give  the  appearance  of  breadth  to  the  centre  of  the 
lawn,  and  to  make  the  garden  seem  much  larger  than  it  really  is.  The  walka 
would  still  be  laid  with  flagstones,  or  some  description  of  pavement ;  the 
walls  would  be  planted  with  ivy  ;  and  the  house  would  still  be  left  without  a 
vine,  a  tg^  or  a  rose,  trained  against  it    Fig.  32.  is  the  plan  of  a  suburhan 

32 


street  residence,  the  house  and  front  and  back  gardens  of  which  occupy  a 
space  60  ft.  in  width,  by  200  ft.  in  length.  Here  the  entrance  walk  {a)  passes 
through  the  centre  of  the  front  garden,  on  each  side  of  which  there  is  a  grass 
plot,  with  a  large  shrub  in  the  centre,  and  smaller  ones  at  each  angle.  There 
is  a  servants'  entrance  at  one  side  at  6,  and  a  sunk  area,  both  before  and 
behind ;  that  in  front  being  narrow,  and  serving  merely  to  keep  the  weSh 
dry,  while  that  behind  is  broad,  and  contains  a  larder,  bottle-rack,  and  simOar 
conveniences  required  for  a  house  of  the  second  rate.  The  back  garden  is 
planted  with  four  rows  of  low  trees,  two  near  each  walk,  in  quincunx,  leaving 
a  broad  space  in  the  middle,  about  100  ft.  in  length,  well  adapted  for  a  party 
walking  backwards  and  forwards  on  in  the  summer  season,  for  a  dance,  or  for 
placing  a  tent  on,  for  sitting  under,  at  the  farther  end.  A  garden  of  this 
kind  might  be  laid  out  and  planted  for  30/.  or  40/. ;  and  kept  perfectly  neat 
for  30s,  or  40s.  a  year. 

Design  III.  To  lay  out  and  plant  the  gardens  of  a  suburban  vUlOf  wkk 
regard  to  economy,  but  with  some  Mention  to  ornament, 

100.  The  situation  of  the  house  in  Jig,  83.  appears  almost  inconveniently 
near  the  street  or  road ;  but  the  house  is  so  placed,  in  order  to  allow  an 
appearance  of  ample  space,  and  breadth  of  lawn,  to  be  giyen  to  the  grounds. 
In  fg,  33.,  a  is  the  entrance ;  b,  the  drawing-room,  having  a  view  the  whole 
length  of  the  lawn ;  c  is  the  dining-room,  having  a  very  confined  view,  and, 
in  short,  looking  across  some  bushes,  to  a  screen  of  evergreens  (say  hollies  or 
evergreen  oaks) ;  d  is  the  breakfast-room,  or  common  sitting-room  of  tiie 
family,  looking  on  a  flower-garden,  to  which  there  is  a  descent  from  a  haleony 
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e«litnl  hall  i>  large  for  the  die  of  the  hoiue,  and  may,  in  aummer,  be  used 
occsdonalljr  u  a  mn*ic-room,  or  aa  a  pUy-place,  or  danciD^room,  far  chil- 
drm.  All  tbe  offieei  are  on  the  haaemeat  ttorjr,  and  the  fint  and  aecond 
Soon  are  bed-Toomi.  If  ciienmatances  are  farourable,  a  nnall  piece  cf 
water,  anpplied  from  a  dripping  rock,  at  e,  would  have  a  good  effect ;  and 
there  might  be  rock-work,  or  a  statue ;  there  might  also  be  a  statue  on  a 
pedeita],  lurrounded  with  tazta  vasea  of  flowers,  in  the  centre  of  the  flower- 
garden  ;  or,  if  water  were  abundant,  a  fonntain  might  be  snhstituted  for  the 
•tatnc  The  rest  of  the  garden,  with  the  exception  of  the  surrounding  border 
betwBen  the  walk  and  the  boundary  wall,  is  entirelj  of  tuif,  varied  by  choice 
tmamental  bees  and  shrub*,  iaclading  some  iiuit'trees  end  fruil  shrubs. 

101.  Laying  out. — We  shall  suppose  the  piece  of  ground  to  be  about  250  fL 
in  length,  and  100  ft.  in  breadth,  and  that  the  ground  has  been  properly 
levelled ;  the  next  point  ia  to  provide  efficient  drainage,  as  (he  part  of  the 
garden  which  ia  to  be  covered  with  grea*  will  be  of  comparatively  little  use, 
nnlMB  it  be  thonnighty  drained,  so  a*  to  be  in  aflt  state  for  walking  upon 
neaiiy  all  the  year.  The  levelling  and  draining  having  been  completed,  the 
next  thing  to  be  done  is  to  mark  out  the  utnation  of  the  walks  ;  and  these,  as 
the  main  object  is  to  have  a  broad  expanse  of  lawn,  are  kept  as  near  the 
bonndniT  line  as  jnaeticable.  They  may  be  made  of  gravel,  or  any  other 
similar  material,  or  laid  with  flagstones  or  asphalle,  in  the  way  that  will  be 
described  mider  the  head  of  Garden  Operatians.  The  flower  garden  may  then 
be  etaked  out,  and  turf  laid  over  the  whole  of  the  centre  of  the  back  garden 
fitan  &  to  e,  a  dug  border  being  left  at  A,  i,  and  k,  if  thought  advisable ;  there 
B^ht  be  also  dug  beds  at  g  and/;  and  the  border  between  the  waUs  and  the 
walks  should  be  dug  ground.  The  trees  at  ^  m,  n,  o,  and  «,  should,  however, 
be  all  planted  on  the  grass. 

102.  TTit  plaitting  of  a  garden  of  this  kind  must  depend,  in  some  measure, 
on  the  taale  of  the  proprietor ;  but  as  economy  is  to  be  oar  object,  tbe  follow- 
ing forty-three  kinds  of  trees  and  shrubs  may  be  reeommendad  ibr  planting  on 
die  grass,  aa  being  at  once  both  cheap  and  ornamental,  either  in  their  general 

«  and  tbe  colour  of  their  leaves,  or  in  their  flowers  : 
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^m/gdalweoiiimiiiila,  the  oommon  almond. 

A^tnU  idbti,  the  wMnmon  birch. 

(Mrds  AUquictrum,  the  Jndu  tree. 

G611111S  BibMca,  the  oond-wooded  dog- 
wood. 

CnXtBgoB  (hcTMinthA  ▼».,  the  doable  end 
toerlet-flowering  hmwthomB,  and  other 
species  or  varieties  of  Oata^gns. 

Cydbnia  Jap6iiica  (commonly  called  PfnB 
japonica). 

Cytlfiu  alplnos.  the  Scotch  laboranm. 

JDiphne  Jfes^rauM,  the  common  mesereon. 

Agos  sylTitica  pnrpiirea,  the  pmple  beech. 

Halisia  tetriptera,  the  snow<drop  tree. 

Albiseiii  STiiacuB,  the  althaa  fhitex. 

J?Ipp6phae  argitetea,  the  sarcr-leaTed  buck- 
thorn. 

iiypdrlcam  KflmJiliwwi,  Kalm*B  St.  Johni 
wort. 

/lex  ^qoIfbUnm,  the  common  hoUy. 

Zadnu  ndbUls,  the  tweet  baj. 

Zig&stmm  Tulgiu^  the  common  privet. 

iliiladAphns  coronitfiafl,  the  common  gar- 
den sjiingm»  and  many  other  kinds. 

AiU^rea  angostifbUa,  the  narrow-leayed 
phillyrea. 

PfnB  aacapkria,  the  moontafai  ash. 


P^ms  baodttSr  the  SttMrian  crab. 

Pfrvm  coroniffia,  the  garland-Howered  crab. 

P^nis  Astracittioa,  the  transparent  crab. 

P^rns  speetibilis,  the  showy-flowered  eralK 

Qui&rca»  O^rxis,  the  Turkey  oak. 

QiaiicaB  /lex,  the  common  erergreen  oak. 

JQitis  Cdtinns*  the  periwig  tree. 

ShiB  Regans,  the  stag^hom  tmnaoh. 

JSl6et  aidreum,  the  yellow-flowered  coxTant. 

Bobinfo  viH^sa  and  hispldar  the  glntinooi 

and  rose-flowered  acadas. 
Alix  mnygdilina.  the  almond-leayed  wflknr. 
Sopkin  japdnioa,  the  Japan  sophora  and 

the  weeping  railety. 
i^k^^urttnm  Jdnceom,  the  Spanish  bntom. 
iS^Wtftinm  mnltifl^mm,  the  white  broom, 
ajpine'a  ikyperiotfbUa  and    salidlbUa.    the 

hypericom-leaTed  and  the  willow-leaTed 

spimas,  and  other  Unds. 
Symphbria  racembsa,  the  snowberry  tree. 
ThbitL  ocddentiUis,  the  arborvite. 
Fibteinm  {ypolos,  the  snowball  tree. 
iPlex.  euopB^  plbia,  the  double-blossosned 

ftirze. 
Xyldsteun  TatiLrleom,  the  tartarian  hon^- 

sttckle. 


These  will  all  bear  the  London  smoke,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  sweet 
bay,  are  quite  hardy.  If  forty  sorts  in  mixture  were  ordered  from  a  nursery- 
man, they  would  coat  9s.  per  dozen ;  but,  if  the  above  list  were  given  to  the 
same  nurseryman,  he  could  not  afford  them  for  less  than  Is.  each  on  an 
average,  though  the  sorts  named  are  in  all  the  nurseries. 

103.  To  vary  thii  mode  cfpUm^g^  in  some  places,  such  as  at  /  and  it,  there 
may  be  planted  groups  of  Mah6nia  Aquif51ium ;  and  at  omay  be  a  gnmp  con- 
sisting of  laurestinus  and  arbutus,  and  also  Portugal  laurel,  if  the  situation  be 
not  too  near  the  smoke  of  London  for  the  latter  tree.  At  p  may  be  some  varie- 
gated hollies;  and  a  few  choice  ornamental  shrubs  may  be  introduced  in 
various  places  on  the  margin  of  the  clumps  next  the  grass.  At  9  may  be  a 
Deodar  cedar,  which  will  grow  freely  neai:  London;  and  in  some  other 
situations,  as  a  single  tree,  may  be  introduced  an  Arauciria  imbricita,  or  a 
Paul6wnia  imperiiLlis,  or  a  mulberry  may  be  planted.  Great  care  is,  however, 
required  in  planting  single  trees,  that  they  may  not  destroy  the  effi&ct  of 
breadth  intended  to  be  produced  in  the  centre  of  the  lawn,  and  that  they  may 
not  interfere  with  the  openings  left  among  the  clumps,  and  which  are  intended 
to  produce  the  effect  of  glades  and  vistas,  and  to  give  the  idea  of  the  place 
being  much  more  extensive  than  it  really  is. 

104.  To  form  an  evergreen  tcreen  to  hide  the  boundary  wall  from  the 
windows  of  the  dining-room,  at »,  may  be  planted  one  of  the  beautifid  Chinese 
cypress  ( Juniperus  sinensis) ;  and  beyond  this  may  be  a  shrubbery  of  choice 
dwarf  junipers,  and  other  similar  plants,  which  may  be  mixed  with  hollies, 
and  dwarf  evergreen  oaks,  or  any  other  plants  that  may  be  preferred,  so  as  to 
have  an  agreeable  effect,  and  yet  hide  the  boundary'  from  the  windows  of 
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the  diiiiiig^rooni  e;  the  only  care  necessary  being  to  mingle  a  few  yariegated 
hollies  or  flowering  shrubs  with  the  other  trees,  to  prevent  the  plantation  from 
looking  too  dark.  If  desired,  the  plantation  may  be  made  to  slope  upwards 
from  the  house  to  the  walk,  next  which  the  highest  bushes  may  be  placed, 
and  which  would  be  thus  hidden  from  the  house.  Another  mode  of  managing 
this  screen  would  be  to  carry  the  walk  next  the  house  instead  of  being  in  its 
present  position,  and  to  have  a  plantation  of  American  shrubs  carried  from 
it  to  the  boundary  wall ;  the  kalmias,  azaleas,  and  other  low-growing  plants 
being  in  frt>nt,  and  the  rhododendrons  behind.  There  may  also  be  a  planta- 
tion of  rhododendrons  and  other  American  plants  at  r,  and  laurestinus  and 
rhododendrons  may  form  the  shrubbery  between  the  house  and  the  road. 

105.  Tke  Jiower  garden,  t,  maybe  planted  witl}  Califomian  annuals,  which 
will  be  in  flower  from  March  till  the  end  of  May,  when  they  may  be  removed 
and  their  place  supplied  by  green- house  plants,  which  will  continue  in  flower 
tin  October  or  November.  The  Califomian  annuals  should  be  sown  the  latter 
end  of  October  or  the  beginning  of  November,  as  soon  as  the  green-house 
plants  are  removed  and  the  ground  has  been  cleared  and  raked.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  list  of  the  annuals  which  may  be  sown  to  stand  the  winter,  in  order 
that  they  may  flower  in  early  spring : 

1.  NemdpliUa  insf gnis ;  blue.  6.  EschsebdltsU  CslUtfmioa ;  yellow. 

S.  Esehfdidltsia  er^oea ;  oranfe.  6.  Lapbtos  nlmiu ;  blue. 

S.  Lqitoskphon  deniUlbraB;  purple.  7.  Nem6i4iUa  atomiuria;  frtilte. 

4.  dirtda  polchflU  ilba ;  wbite.  8.  Er^shnnm  Perowddiuiiim  t  esange. 

Towards  the  end  of  May  these  should  be  cleared  away  entirely,  and  the 
ground  forked  over  and  raked,  after  which  the  beds  may  be  filled  with  green- 
house plants  as  follows : 

1.  Galoeolarias;  yellow.  6.  Terbenas;  white. 

3.  Verbenas  I  scarlet.  9,  Fbl6x  Dnimmdndii ;  erimson. 
S.  lidbelies;  Mae.  7.  Ansgillis  Mon^;  blae. 

4.  Cakeolailas ;  yellow.  8.  Felargbnlam  Tom  Thumb;  scarlet 

The  beat  yellow  calceolarias  are  C.  K^yii,  and  C.  viscosfssima,  which  may 
be  obtained  at  8d.  or  9d.  each,  or  at  6s.  9d.  or  78.  a  dozen.  If  preferred, 
Cikphea  platy centra,  which  may  be  had  for  4s.  a  dozen,  may  be  substituted 
for  calceolarias  in  the  bed  marked  4 ;  and  Heliotrbpium  Voltairelinum  for  the 
anagallis,  as  the  heliotrope  is  a  most  splendid  plant,  and  its  flowers,  which  are 
produced  in  large  trusses,  are  of  a  brilliant  dark  purple.  For  border  flowers 
this  heliotrope,  Calceollkria  amplexicatilis,  Zauschn^ria  Califomica,  or  Z. 
coccfnea,  and  Di^lytra  spect&bilis  may  be  planted,  but  the  last  two  are  more 
expensive  than  the  others. 

106.  Planting  the  waHh. — The  side  walls  near  the  house  should  be  com- 
pletely covered,  in  order  to  disguise  the  boundary  ;  and  for  this  purpose  we 
would  recommend  ornamental  climbers  and  creepers,  or  planting  the  whole 
with  ivy.  If  climbers  are  chosen,  the  sorts  which  may  be  procured  at  1«.  or 
1«.  6d.  a  plant  are  : 

Ampddpsis  qofiuiDefblla  and  oordkta,  the      Ttooma  (Bign^nia)  radkans.  the  oommon 

iTe>leaTed  and  heaii*IeaTed    Yiigtnian  trumpet  flower. 

creeper.  Cldmatis  montknt,  florlda,  axiirea;  Vidma, 

AXri^at   aastriaca,  the  Austrian  virgin'^  and  lE^o^lla,  d^ereat  idnds  of  virgin's 

bower. 
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WlMtkria  idn^nsis,  the  GluiMie  wifUria. 
Jiimdnnm  oflldiikle,  oomnum  jMmine,  of 

which  there  may  be  sevenl  pUnta*  u 

they  will  grow  freely,  and  will  bear  the 

•moke. 
Lonioera   flkra,  Japdnica,  flexnbea,  grkta, 

impl^a,  pub^soens,   and  temperrbrenM ; 

all  different  kinds  of  honeTiiiokle. 
Z^ciom  b^banim  and  mthteieam,  the  Duke 

of  Argyll*!  teartree. 
Hhbua  frutiobsiu  fl^  pltoo,  and  fbliis  lad* 


niktia,  the  donble-ilowered  and  ait>lear#d 
bramblee ;  or  R,  nntkknos  and  B,  ipeet4- 
bUia,  the  Ameriean  ratpbcny. 
JBIbea  Bankwirii,  white  and  yellow;  Bour- 
satUtK,  GreTillei.  indica  miUor,  muldflbn 
rep^da,  Btiga,  and  Noiaette :  which  may 
be  obtained  at  la.  eadis  but  of  which 
only  Boorsatdtii  and  Bhga  will  bear  the 
■moke  well,  though  Qrerflld  will  bear  it 
fbr  aome  years. 


107.  At  the  rotes  would  require  $ome  preparation  of  the  soil,  unless  it  were 
naturally  dry  and  goot),  ihey  might  be  planted  at  the  farther  end  of  the 
garden,  in  the  border  which  is  2  ft  wide,  and  in  the  narrow  border  which  is 
formed  between  the  walk  and  the  sunk  area,  both  these  borders  being  pre- 
viously prepared  with  rich  soil ;  or,  if  the  atmosphere  should  be  too  smoky  for 
roses,  this  last  border  may  be  planted  with  common  and  yariegated  ivy,  which 
would  cluster  over  the  area  wall,  and  have  a  lively  verdant  appearance  at 
every  period  of  the  year.  Common  ivy  may  be  obtained  at  3«.  per  doxen,  or 
4</.  a  single  plant ;  and  the  variegated  ivy  is  Is.  6d,  a  plant. 

108.  Another  mode  of  planting  this  garden  would  be,  to  have  only 
standard  roses,  and  fruit  shrubs,  such  as  gooseberries,  currants,  raspberries, 
vacciniums,  &c.,  of  which  there  cannot  be  more  than  two  or  three  plants  of 
each  kind,  standing  in  small  circles,  kept  dug  and  manured,  in  order  that 
they  may  produce  their  flowers  and  fruit  of  good  size;  and  a  few  mul- 
berry, quince,  medlar,  apple,  pear,  and  plum-trees,  standing  on  the  grass. 
Against  the  wall  may  be  planted  one  or  two  peaches,  nectarines,  and 
apricots ;  and  against  the  house,  a  fig-tree  and  a  vine.  The  remainder  of  the 
walls  and  of  the  house  may  be  varied  by  roses  and  flowering  creepers ;  except 
the  more  shady  parts  of  the  surrounding  wall,  which  may  be  covered  with  the 
common,  the  giant,  and  the  variegated  ivy.  The  surrounding  border  between 
the  walk  and  the  boundary  wall  may  be  wholly  devoted  to  bulbs,  in  spring 
and  the  beginning  of  summer ;  with  a  row  of  Russian  violets  inside  the  box, 
for  producing  fragrance  in  winter ;  and  patches  of  mignonette  at  regular 
distances,  to  scent  the  air  during  summer.  Among  the  groups  of  trees,  and 
close  by  their  roots,  common  cowslips,  snow-drops,  wild  violets,  and  wood 
anemones  may  be  planted,  to  come  up  among  the  grass ;  and,  being  only 
planted  in  a  few  places,  and  these  near  the  roots  of  the  trees,  they  may  be 
easily  ayoided  by  the  mower.  In  such  a  garden  as  this,  a  very  great  variety 
of  trees  and  shrubs  might  be  grown ;  and  the  flower-garden  is  sufficiently 
large  to  produce  a  very  good  display  of  the  liner  kinds  of  flowers. 

109.  A  few  pot-kerbs  might  be  planted  in  the  space  marked  »,  or  in  any 
other  secluded  place  where  they  would  be  conveniently  situated  with  regai^ 
to  the  kitchen,  and  yet  not  be  in  sight  of  the  windows  of  the  house. 

110.  Management, — Notwithstanding  the  extent  and  beauty  of  this  place, 
there  would  not  be  much  expense  in  the  management,  as  there  is  very  little 
dug  ground ;  and  if  the  walls  were  covered  with  ivy,  or  climbing  plants,  they 
would  want  very  little  pruning  and  training.  With  regard  to  the  grass,  it 
should*  be  mown  once  a  fortnight  during  the  growing  season,  and  once  a 
month  during  the  rest  of  the  year,  for  the  first  two  or  three  years ;  but  if  it 
were  kept  from  growing  by  being  frequently  mown,  the  roots  would  soon 
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beeoine  m  weakened,  that  in  three  or  four  ynn  they  would  not  require 
mowing  above  fire  or  liz  tinea  in  the  eoivie  of  the  jeu.  It  ii  a  great  mis' 
take  to  ntppou  that  anything  ii  gained  in  the  end,  in  the  way  of  economy, 
by  mfifering  the  gran  of  hiwn*  to  grow  long  before  mowing,  in  order  to  lare 
die  expeme  of  once  or  twice  mowing  dnring  tiM  MBBon ;  for,  in  proportion  ai 
the  grsM  ii  allowed  to  grow  long,  in  the  same  proportion  are  the  roote 
rtrengthened,  and  eniUed  to  aend  op  *till  longer  leavei  and  atemi ;  whereai, 
if  a  lawn  were  kept  ihort  by  frequent  mowing  for  two  or  three  yean  in  mo- 
ecvrion,  the  planti  of  gnn  wouM  at  lait  become  to  weak  that  not  one  half 
the  mowing  niually  leqaind  for  itovenly-kept  lawni  wonid  be  necewary,  and 
the  turf  would  be  much  finer  and  neater  in  appearance.  The  tree*,  being 
planted  with  a  view  tn  pietureique  effect,  would  require  very  little  atten- 
tioD  of  anj  kind  for  a  number  ot  jeart,  more  eipecially  if  the  loil  were  dty 
and  not  too  rich.  Even  the  flower-garden  would  be  managed  with  very 
little  cost. 

|2.  Suburban  gardm*,  in  tnhiek  profit  u  the  prineipal  oliftel  Im  view. 

DuioH  IV.  To  lag  out  and  plant  the  garden  of  a  (treet-Aoun,  ivifre  Iht 
prine^ai  aigeet  it  the  euiture  qffittit  and  vegetable: 

111.  Gni«ral  arra«;«w«nfi.-^The  mode  of  laying  out  and  planting  a  tubur- 
ban  garden,  eutered  through  the  hooae,  where  the  object  is  to  lave  expenae 
to  the  occupier,  by  railing  Tcgetablei  to  be  coniumed  in  hii  family,  differi 
ctmaidenbly  Irom  thoie  recommended  where  the  object  is  economy  in  the 
fint  coat,  or  economy  in  the  after-maaagement  It  may  be  neceuary  lo 
premise,  that,  by  profit,  we  do  not  here  allude  to  the  sale  of  articles,  but 
(imply  to  the  production  of  nich  fruit  and  vegetables  a«  ehall  be  moat  umAiI 
in  the  hooaeluild  economy  of  the  occupier.  We  shall  suppose  the  extent  of 
the  bock  gaideaofj^.  34.  to  be  nearly  the  same  as  in  ^.31.;  because  the 


■•me  directions  are  alike  applicable  to  both,  or  to  any  other  garden  aimilarly 
dmunatanced.  We  shall  also  luppoae  that  the  drainage,  leTelliug,  service 
pjpea,  &c,  and  also  the  walks,  are  completed,  and  the  iront  garden  sloped, 
IS  adviaed  in  1  78.;  and  the  ground  trenched,  improved  if  necessary,  and 
fltaroughly  maonred.  In  addition,  there  onght  to  be  a  manure  tank  formed, 
and  so  connected  with  the  privy  and  the  sink  of  the  back  kitchen,  as  to 
leeeive  the  drainage  from  them.  To  this  there  ought  either  to  be  a  fixed 
pump,  or  a  moveable  cover,  to  admit  of  readily  dipping  a  bucket  into  the  tank 
If  a  piunp  be  employed,  it  ought  to  be  one  of  large  bore,  so  as  to  bring  up 
and  as  well  as  water.  In  oting  thia  liquid  manure,  great  care  mutt  be  taken 
never  to  put  it  on  the  leaves  of  the  plants,  and  either  to  follow  it  by  watering 
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with  clear  water,  to  ai  to  prevent  the  snrfiice  of  the  toil  from  beiiig  dbfigured ;, 
or,  what  ia  preferable,  to  uae  it  chiefly  during  or  iaunediatel j  before  raiii. 
As  the  supply  ^  liqtdd  mannre  wiU  be  regnlar  throoghont  the  year,  it  oi^t 
to  be  regidarly  used ;  and  at  thoee  leaeoni  when  it  may  not  be  proper  to 
water  annual  herbaceous  vegetables  with  it,  on  aoeoont  of  disfigui^  or 
dirtjTing  their  leaTes,  it  may  be  applied  to  perennials,  such  as  tart  rhubarb 
and  searkale,  and  to  the  roots  of  fniit-trees  and  fruit  shruba.  The  liquid 
manure  from  a  house,  where  the  family  ooasists  of  five  or  six  persons^  and 
where  they  wash  at  home,  if  used  as  it  is  produced,  so  as  to  allow  none  of  it 
to  mn  off  by  the  drain,  will  be  quite  sufficient  for  a  garden  200  ft.  in  length 
and  60  ft.  in  breadth*  Liquid  manure,  however,  though  powerftil  in  a  recent 
state,  is  always  more  efficacious  after  being  a  week  or  two  fennented ;  but  for 
this  purpose  two  tanks  are  necessary,  as  will  be  hereafter  described,  when 
treating  of  the  arrangements  suitable  for  large  gardens.  All  the  laying  out 
being  completed,  we  next  proceed  to  the  planting. 

112.  The  JtiuU  garden  we  would  devote  chiefly  to  ornamental  flowers  or 
plants,  some  of  which  should  be,  at  the  same  time,  useful  in  cookery.  Tlie 
general  surface  we  would  keep  in  turf,  forming  round  it  a  narrow  dug  border, 
and,  in  the  centre,  a  bed  in  the  form  of  a  circle,  square,  diamond,  or  any 
other  regular  figure.  In  these  borders,  and  in  the  central  bed,  we  would 
plant  no  trees  or  shrubs^  but  only  such  ornamental  herbaceous  plants  as  could 
be  rendered  useful  in  the  kitchen :  for  example,  in  the  centre  bed  we  would 
plant  a  Judas  tree,  the  flowers  of  which  make  excellent  fritters  when  fried^  in 
batter ;  or  a  mulberry ;  and  ui  the  alternate  beds  of  a  circular  shape  round 
it,  we  would  plant  an  eatable  gourd,  or  vegetable  marrow,  the  fruit  of  which 
is  one  of  the  most  useful  of  summer  vegetables,  either  boiled  or  fried,  and 
serves  either  to  mix  with  apples,  or  to  use  alone,  flavoured  with  lemon  and 
sugar,  for  fruit  pies.  The  best  kind  of  gourd  for  using,  when  young,  is  the 
vegetable  marrow.  In  the  other  beds  we  would  plant  a  mammoth  gourd,  or 
American  butter-aquash  pumpkin,  the  fhnt  of  whieh  should  be  allowed  to 
ripen,  for  the  purpose  of  being  used  for  sovpa  and  pies,  and  also  as  a  veget- 
able, when  boiled,  in  the  winter  time.  The  fruit  of  both  these  species,  when, 
the  plants  are  regularly  watered  every  warm  evening  with  diluted  liquid 
manure,  or  even  with  simple  water,  will  sometimes  attain  an  enormous  sise, 
weighing  from  100  lbs.  to  200  lbs. ;  and,  as  it  will  keep  the  greater  part  of  the 
winter,  even  though  cut,  it  is  a  most  valuable  resource  for  soups,  and  is  no 
used  in  some  of  the  first  families  in  England.  When  cut,  a  circular  orifice, 
of  about  4  in.  in  diameter,  is  made  on  one  side,  and  the  piece  taken  out  ia, 
after  cutting  ofi*  part  of  the  flesh,  preserved  as  a  stopper  to  exclude  the  air. 
When  a  piece  is  wanted  for  soups  or  pies,  the  stopper  is  taken  out,  and  a  suf- 
ficient  quantity  scooped  out  of  the  inside  with  a  knife  or  an  iron  spoon.  This 
may  be  practised  throughout  the  whole  winter,  and  the  fhiit  will  still  continiie 
quite  fresh.  The  mammoth  gourd  is  much  used  in  soups  by  the  French, 
even  of  the  humblest  class,  and  in  the  public  hospitals,  as  well  as  by  the 
Italians  and  the  Americans ;  and  though  in  England  it  is  as  yet  scarcely 
known,  except  at  the  Ubles  of  the  nobility  and  gentr}-,  it  is  weD  deserving  of 
general  cultivation.  It  gives  a  fine  flavour  and  creamy  richness  to  soup,  and 
is  very  nutritious.  The  flowers  of  all  the  gourds  and  pumpkins  are  delidons 
fried  in  butter ;  and  the  points  of  the  young  shoots,  boiled,  are  equal  to 
spinach  in  tenderness  and  in  flavour. 
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113.  In  the  hordernest  the  hoMUf  in  order  to  be  trained,  againat  it,  if  facing 
the  south,  we  would  plant  a  vine  or  a  ftg ;  and,  if  it  faced  the  east  or  the 
west,  a  Gloat  Moroeau  pear,  which  is  a  neyer-failing  hearer,  of  excellent 
flavoar,  and  a  good  keeper.  If  the  front  faced  the  north,  we  should  not 
recommend  any  tree  or  Arixh  to  be  trained  againat  the  house,  unless  it  were 
iTy,  which  keeps  the  house  warm,  ezclndes  rain,  and  always  looks  well.  As 
ornamental  flowers  in  this  border,  and  also  in  those  of  the  two  side  walls,  we 
would  plant  scarlet  mnners,  which  would  give  a  length  of  70  ft  of  this  Tege. 
table,  and  would  afford  an  ample  supply  for  a  family  of  six  or  seven  peraons 
during  tiie  whole  summer.  For  the  runners  to  twine  on,  pieces  of  packthread 
should  he  nailed  to  the  walls,  and  to  the  house,  at  abont  6  in.  apart,  and 
reaching  from  within  1  ft  of  the  ground  to  from  4  ft.  to  6  ft  above  it,  as  may 
be  suitable  to  the  height  of  the  side  walls.  The  lower  ends  of  the  strings  are 
fiwtened  to  a  horizontal  rod  supported  by  props  at  about  6  in.  from  the  wall* 
The  kidney  beans,  being  sown  between  the  wall  and  the  rod,  wUl  attach 
tiiemselves,  as  soon  as  they  come  up,  to  the  strings,  and  continue  to  twine 
round  these  till  they  have  reached  the  top,  flowering  and  fruiting  as  they 
advance.  As  the  nails  in  the  side  wall  next  the  path  might  be  liable  to  catch 
the  dress  of  ladies  passing  near  them,  instead  of  nails,  a  rod  or  a  wire  might 
be  fixed  there  :  and,  indeed,  the  most  elegant  mode  of  training  kidney-beans 
agfunst  a  watt  is,  to  have  an  iron  wire  of  the  fourth  of  an  inch  in  diametert 
fixed  horiiontally  on  studs  let  into  the  wall  both  at  top  and  at  bottom,  and 
punted  green,  and  to  stretch  the  threads  on  these  wires  from  the  ime  to  the 
other.  Every  April,  when  the  kidney-beans  are  planted,  a  person  taking  a 
ball  of  twine,  and  beginning  at  one  end,  by  passing  it  oYer  and  under  the 
bars  at  6  in.  distance,  would  soon  complete  this  string  trellis,  the  lines  of  the 
strings  not  being  perpendicular,  but  in  a  diagonal  direction.  By  going  over 
the  apace  a  second  time,  and  crossing  these  lines,  the  efibet  would  be  im* 
proved,  and  the  support  §n  the  twining  stems  of  the  runners  increased.  If 
thought  necessary,  a  slight  wire  fence  might  be  placed  along  the  walk,  to  pro- 
tect the  grass  plot  from  dogs»  and,  on  this  also,  scarlet  mnners  might  be 
grown ;  or  an  arched  wire  trellis,  from  the  street  entrance  to  the  door  of  the 
houae,  might  be  formed  over  the  walk,  and  gourds  and  scarlet  runners  might 
be  trained  on  it  In  the  border  on  the  fourth,  or  street  side  of  the  front  gar* 
den,  we  would  sow  nasturtiums,  which  would  soon  grow  up  against  the  dwarf 
wall  and  the  railing,  and  also  spread  over  the  grass.  Their  flowers  would 
make  a  fine  appearance  all  summer,  and,  with  the  young  leaves  and  the 
tender  points  of  the  shoots,  might  be  used  in  saladiog ;  while  the  fruit,  if 
gathered  before  it  becomes  too  old,  is  well  known  to  make  an  excellent  sul>» 
stitute  for  capers.  In  the  side  borders  containing  the  scarlet  runners  nothing 
else  should  be  planted,  unless  it  were  a  vine  for  the  purpose  of  training  itfi 
shoots  along  the  tops  of  the  walls ;  because  these  borders  will  require  to  be 
dug  and  manured  every  year,  and  the  soil  renewed  every  three  or  four  years ; 
and  becanse  no  flowering  shrub  could  thrive  under  the  smothering  influenee 
of  the  foliage  of  the  runners.  The  same  may  be  observed  of  the  border  conr 
taimng  the  nasturtinms.  The  only^  culture  required  for  both  the  nasturtiuma 
and  the  scarlet  runners,  in  the  summer  time,  in  addition  to  the  usual  routing 
of  watering,  weeding,  and  keeping  down  insects,  Ire,  would  be,  ^en  any  oif 
the  plants  began  to  cease  bearing,  to  cut  them  down,  and  water  freely  .4t 
roots,  in  consequence  of  which  treatment  they  will  send  up  fresh  shootS) 
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and  bear  a  second  crop.  In  mild  winten,  the  roots  of  the  runners,  if  the  toil 
is  dry,  sometimes  survive,  and  spring  up  again  the  following  year;  and,  in 
this  case,  fresh  seeds  are  unnecessary,  but  the  ground  must  either  be  manured 
during  winter,  or  frequently  watered  with  liquid  manure  whilst  the  plants  are 
growing.  The  kidney-bean  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  culinary  ^egeU 
ables,  being  always  ready  to  gather  durii^  the  whole  summer,  and  requiring 
very  little  cookeiy.  That  kind  known  as  the  scarlet  runner  is  by  far  the 
most  profitable  that  can  be  planted ;  not  only  from  its  producing  a  greater 
quantity  of  fruit  than  any  of  the  dwarf  varieties,  but  because  its  pods  are 
tender  to  the  latest  period  of  their  growth,  even  when  the  seeds  within  are 
full  grown ;  whereas  the  pods  of  the  dwarf  varieties  become  stringy,  hard,  and 
unfit  to  eat,  even  before  the  seeds  are  half-grown.  The  mature  seeda  of  all 
the  varieties,  taken  from  the  pods,  and  well  boiled  or  stewed,  form  a  farina- 
ceous and  most  nutritious  food ;  the  quantity  of  gluten  in  them  being  nearly 
as  great  as  it  is  in  the  best  wheat.  Before  Miller's  time,  the  scarlet  runner 
was  chiefly  cultivated  for  the  beauty  of  its  flowers,  and  on  account  of  their 
being  produced  by  the  plants  during  the  whole  summer.  The  plants  were 
regularly  sown  every  spring  in  the  flower  border,  among  the  other  orna- 
mental annuals,  and  the  flowers  were  eagerly  sought  after  by  ladies  to  put 
into  their  nosegays  and  garlands ;  but  Miller  having  brought  the  pods  into 
general  ose  for  the  table,  the  scarlet  runner  has  disappeared  firom  the  flower 
border,  and  has  now  almost  ceased  to  be  considered  as  an  ornamental  plant. 
The  round  sabre  bean,  which  is  a  profuse  bearer,  and  the  seeds  of  which  are 
very  nutritious  when  eaten  in  a  ripe  state,  has  white  flowers,  and  is  very 
ornamental  when  trained  against  a  wall.  Another  kind  of  kidney-bean  baa 
black  and  white  flowers,  and  is  still  more  ornamental  than  the  others. 

114.  The  bed  on  the  grau  plot  adjoining  the  walk  between  the  entrance* 
gate  and  the  flront  door  may  be  planted  or  sown  with  such  plants  as  are  at 
once  fragrant  flowers  and  sweet  herbs ;  such  as  lemon  and  common  thyme, 
mint,  marjoram,  sage,  winter  savory,  fennel,  and  tarragon.  These  would 
never  require  any  manure,  and  need  not  to  be  taken  up  and  replanted 
of^ner  than  once  in  three  or  four  years,  or  even  longer. 

115.  In  ffordeni  cfsmaUer  tize^  if  it  should  be  desired  to  confine  the  culture 
of  useful  plants  to  the  back  garden,  the  front  garden  may  be  laid  down  in 
grassj  and  only  dwarf  fruit-trees  planted  in  it.  The  centre  tree  may  be  a 
filbert  or  a  berberrry.  The  filbert  is  most  ornamental  during  winter,  with  its 
long  male  catkins  moved  by  every  wind  ;  but  the  berberry  has  the  advantage 
of  being  beautiful,  not  only  when  in  flower  in  spring,  but  also  in  autumn 
when  covered  with  its  bright  fruit,  which  is  useful  both  for  garnishing  and 
making  a  delicious  preserve.  In  this  case  gooseberry  or  currant  bushes  may 
be  planted  in  the  circles,  or  the  centre-tree  may  be  a  swan-egg  pear,  which 
is  very  graceful  in  its  habit  of  growth,  and  the  bushes  in  the  circles  may  be 
dwarf  apples  on  paradise  stocks,  and  the  kinds  may  be  the  Hawthoraden,  if 
profit  be  the  object,  because  no  other  apple-tree  bears  so  abundantly  as  a 
dwarf;  but,  for  ornament,  may  be  added,  the  Alexander,  a  very  large  apple ; 
the  red  Siberian  crab,  nearly  as  small  as  a  cherry,  but  an  excellent  bearer, 
and  making  an  elegant  sweetmeat  when  preserved  in  apple  jelly ;  and  the 
transparent  crab,  a  most  beautiful  apple  with  a  skin  like  transparent  wax, 
also  an  abundant  bearer,  and  good  for  preserving.  Other  fruit-trees  are 
either  not  oniamental,  such  as  the  pear  and  medlar;  or  of  too  short  duration. 
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Bucb  as  tEe  cheny,  which  never  looks  well  after  the  month  of  Jnlj,  or  the 
plum,  which  ripens  its  fhiit  in  Augnst.  The  quince  is  one  of  the  most  onia- 
mental  of  fruit-trees,  and  might  be  used  for  the  centre  hed,  but  unfortunately 
it  is  rather  an  uncertain  bearer. 

116.  Hke  back  garden, — If  the  back  garden  lies  in  the  direction  of  east  and 
west,  then  the  wall,  having  a  southern  expoiure,  may  be  planted  with 
peaches,  nectarines,  and  apricots.  The  wall  facing  the  east  or  west  might  be 
planted  with  baking  plums  and  cherries,  and  the  wall  with  an  aspect  to  the 
north  with  morello  cherries  and  currants,  or  with  baking  apples  and  pears, 
including  some  of  the  eariiest  sorts,  and  some  of  the  latest.  If  the  back 
garden  lies  in  ^e  direction  of  north  and  south,  then  the  only  wall  having 
a  southern  exposure  will  be  one  of  the  end  walls,  and  on  this  grapes  or  peaches 
may  be  planted ;  while  the  two  side  walls  may  be  covered  with  pears,  apples, 
plums,  and  cherries,  with  a  gooseberry  or  a  currant  between  each,  to  be 
removed  as  soon  as  the  fruit-trees  require  more  room.  We  recommend  only 
kitchen  fruits,  as  being  the  most  profitable  for  pies,  puddings,  &;c.,  to  a 
fiamily ;  but  some  table  fruits  may  be  introduced,  if  the  occupier  prefers  them. 
A  vine  may  be  trained  against  the  house. 

117.  Selection  of  fmiutrees. — As  the  object  in  view  in  planting  this  garden 
is  rather  to  produce  the  fruits  most  useful  in  a  family,  than  to  grow  a  great 
variety  of  sorts,  the  first  point  is  to  consider  what  kinds  are  best  adapted  for 
the  kitchen.    Of  these  apples  are  the  most  wholesome  for  children,  and  are 
not  only  useful  for  pies  and  puddings,  but  excellent  roasted,  or  boiled  down 
with  honey,  so  as  to  make  a  kind  of  sweetmeat,  resembling  that  called  by  the 
French  resin^,  to  eat  instead  of  butter  with  bread.     Pears,  when  of  the 
melting  kinds,  are  both  very  agreeable  and  very  wholesome  to  eat  raw ;  but 
they  are  seldom  used  in  England  for  any  purposes  of  cookery  except  stewing; 
and  this  dish,  when  made  palatable,  is  generally  too  rich  for  children.    Of 
stone  fruitu,  damsons  are  the  most  wholesome,  and  most  easily  preserved ;  and 
morello  and  Kentish  are  the  best  cherries  for  cooking.     Gooseberries,  rasp- 
berries, and  red  currants^  with  a  few  black  ones,  are  also  extremely  usefql  for 
all  purposes  of  cookery,  particularly  preserving.  One  of  the  most  useful  apples 
for  the  kitchen  is  the  Hawthomden,  which  comes  in  early,  bears  abundantly, 
and  falls  (softens)  well  in  boiling;  but  the  fruit  does  not  keep,  and,  in  some 
soils,  the  tree  dies  off  at  an  early  age.    The  Keswick  codlin  is  alto  a  good  and 
early  kitchen  apple.    The  Ribston  pippin  is  an  excellent  fruit,  either  for  the 
kitchen  or  dessert ;  but  the  tree  is  not  quite  so  hardy  or  so  gomi  a  bearer  as 
either  the  Bedfordshire  foundling  (a  very  large  apple),  or  the  king  of  the 
pippins.    The  Brabant  bellefleur  and  Wormsley  pippin  are  also  very  excellent 
apples.    The  best  keeping  apples  for  winter  use  are  the  northern  greening 
and  the  French  crab,  the  latter  of  which  will  keep  two  years.    For  pears,  the 
best  for  the  table  are  the  beurr^  de  Ranz,  the  glout  morceau,  and  Eyewood, 
all  excellent  bearers,  and  all  keep  well.    The  earliest  of  the  fine>flavoured 
pears  is  the  jargonelle ;  but  it  wiU  not  keep  longer  than  a  week  or  ten  days. 
Marie  Louise  is  next  in  ripening  to  the  jargonelle,  but  it  also  wiU  not  keep 
long.    The  best  pear  for  keeping  is  the  Easter  beurr6.    The  best  cherries  for 
the  kitchen  are  the  Kentish  or  Flemish,  for  the  early  crops,  on  account  of 
their  juiciness,  and  the  smallness  of  their  stones ;  and,  in  the  autumn,  the 
morello,  for  making  cherry  brandy  and  preserving.    The  wHd,  or  black 
cherry,  which  ripens  between  the  kinds  mentioned,  is  a  very  rich  fruit  for 
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pies  or  puddings ;  Imt  tbe  stones  are  large  in  proportion  to  the  pulp,  and  it 
continues  in  season  but  a  very  short  time.  Of  plums,  the  green  gage,  the 
early  and  late  Orleans,  and  the  Shropshhre  or  prune  damson,  are  the  best. 
The  wine  sour  and  mirabelle  are  also  ft-equently  used  for  preserving;  and 
CKsbome's  plum  is  an  extraordinary  bearer.  Of  grapes,  the  most  productive, 
in  the  open  air,  are  the  esperione  and  the  vrhite  muscadine ;  the  best  for 
wine>making  is  the  black  cluster.  Of  peaches,  the  best  bearers  are  the  grosse 
mignonne,  the  Royal  George,  and  the  Bellegarde ;  the  last  a  most  excellent 
sort.  The  best  nectarine  is  the  Elruge,  and  the  best  apricot  for  the  table  is 
the  Moorpark ;  though  the  Breda,  which  is  a  very  abundant  bearer,  is  most 
useful  in  the  kitchen,  as  it  not  only  makes  a  delicious  preserve  when  lipe,  but 
excellent  tarts  when  green.  The  best  bearing  ^g  is  the  large  blue  or  purple 
^g,  which  ripens  well  in  the  open  air,  and  early;  but  the  brown  Brunswick  is 
also  much  recommended.  The  best  gooseberries  for  preserving  green,  and 
making  green  gooseberry  wine,  or  British  champagne,  are  the  rumbullion 
and  the  white  Dutch.  The  Warrington,  the  whitesmith,  and  the  early  rough 
red  are  great  bearers,  and  afford  excellent  fruit  for  the  table,  and  for  pre- 
serving  when  ripe :  the  roaring  lion  is  the  best  bearer  of  the  large  sorts.  The 
common,  or  Dutch,  red  currant  is  the  only  one  used  for  pies  and  puddings, 
and  is  the  best  for  preserving.  The  black  currant  is  used  for  making  a  kind 
of  jam,  called  rob,  which  is  thought  good  for  sore  throats ;  the  black  Naples 
produces  the  finest  fhiit  The  best  white  currant  is  the  white  Dutch.  The 
red  Antwerp  raspberry  is  the  best,  both  for  the  table  and  preserving ;  and 
the  white  Antwerp  has  the  finest  flavotur  for  the  dessert.  The  only  straw- 
berry that  is  suitable  for  preserving  is  Keen's  seedling,  and  it  is  also  the 
best  and  most  regular  bearer.  The  red  alpine  is  high-flavoured,  and  con- 
tinues in  bearing  many  months,  but  the  fruit  is  small.  The  scarlets  are  the 
kinds  mostly  used  for  flavouring  ices,  and  the  variety  called  the  Duke  of 
Kent's  scarlet  is  esteemed  the  best.  The  old  pine  is  the  finest  flavoured  of 
all  the  strawberries,  but  it  is  a  very  uncertain  bearer. 

118.  WaUu  and  herders, — On  the  supposition  that  the  walks  are  of  flag- 
stone, supported  on  brick  piers,  then  the  wall  borders  need  not  be  more  than 
18  in.  wide ;  as  the  space  under  the  flagstones  (the  latter  not  touching  the 
soil)  will  be  almost  as  available  for  a  border  for  the  roots  of  the  wall  trees,  as 
if  it  were  f^lly  exposed  to  the  sun  ;  while,  in  effect,  as  we  have  elsewhere 
observed,  it  adds  all  the  space  occupied  by  the  walks  to  the  superficial  area 
of  the  garden.  If  the  walks  are  of  gravel,  then  the  width  of  the  borders 
between  them  and  the  wall  on  which  peaches  and  grapes  are  to  be  grown 
ought  not  to  be  less  than  5  ft. ;  and  those  for  the  other  hardier  fruits  not  less 
than  2  or  3  feet.  In  fig,  34.,  the  direction  of  the  side  walls  of  the  back  garden 
is  east  and  west :  and,  the  walks  being  supposed  to  be  of  gravel,  the  border 
to  the  wall  a,  having  a  south  aspect,  is  5  f^.  wide ;  that  to  the  end  wall  6, 
having  a  west  aspect,  is  3  ft.  wide  ;  and  that  to  the  south  wall  e,  having  a 
north  aspect,  is  2  ft.  wide ;  d  is  the  rubbish-pit  The  interior  of  the  garden 
is  laid  out  in  beds  for  the  cultivation  of  kitchen  crops. 

119.  Planting  the  centnU  plot  cf  the  hack  garden, — ^The  object  being  to 
grow  culinary  vegetables  in  it,  on  no  account  would  we  recommend  standard 
fruit-trees  to  be  planted  there ;  because  the  shade  of  them  is  injurious  to  the 
flavour  of  the  vegetables  grown  beneath  them  \  and  because  the  trenching 
and  digging  of  the  ground  necessary  to  bring  the  vegetables  to  a  large  size. 
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and  Bueciileiit  textore,  is  kighly  injurious  to  the  fruit-trees;  by  preventing 
tlieni  firom  ever  being  able  to  send  up  their  roots  to  the  surface,  so  as  to 
enjoy  the  warmth  of  the  sun,  and  the  vivifjring  influence  of  the  air.  Hence 
it  is  that  we  so  seldom  see  abundant  crops  on  fruit«trees  growing  as  standards 
among  culinary  vegetables,  and  so  frequently  find  the  trees  cankered.  The 
want  of  crop  arises  from  the  roots  getting  down  out  of  the  reach  of  the  air; 
and  thus  being  deprived  of  a  proper  supply  of  food,  as  they  derive  a  great 
portion  of  their  carbon  from  the  air.  If  the  garden  be  sufficiently  large  to 
spare  room  for  fruit-trees  in  the  middle  bed,  then  the  best  mode  of  growing 
them  is  on  espaliers ;  because,  when  so  treated,  being  kept  low,  and  within 
defiuite  bounds,  they  produce  no  injurious  shade ;  and,  by  planting  them  in 
a  border  by  themselves,  and  only  stirring  the  soil  of  that  border  with  a 
pronged  fork,  and  never  farther  than  2  or  3  inches  deep,  a  sufficient  number 
of  the  fibrous  roots  will  establish  themselves  closely  under  the  surface,  to 
derive  all  the  benefit  that  is  necessary  for  them  from  the  sun  and  air.  It  may 
be  useM  to  observe  here,  that,  though  it  is  always  an  advantage  to  fruit-trees 
to  have  a  space  around  them  undug,  to  the  same  extent  as  that-  which  is 
covered  by  their  branches,  yet  that  they  will  produce  crops  of  fruit  with  less 
than  that  space;  provided  what  space  there  is  be  fuUy  exposed  to  the  sun, 
and  either  kept  constantly  mulched  with  rotten  manure,  or  stirred  two  or 
three  times  during  the  summer  to  the  depth  of  2  or  3  inches,  and  kept  quite 
loose  on  the  sur£sce.  Experience  proves  this ;  and  heoce,  it  would  appear 
that  a  few  roots,  favourably  circumstanced  in  regard  to  the  atmosphere,  are 
8ii£Bcient  to  take  in  as  much  air  as  will  supply  the  whole  plant,  in  the  same 
nuouier  as  a  few  roots  in  contact  with  water  will  supply  the  whole  plant  with 
moisture. 

120.  ITie  kmdi  cf  euHnary  vegetables  which  should  be  planted  in  a  small 
garden,  where  profit  is  the  object  in  view,  must  depend  on  its  extent.  If 
that  IS  such  as  to  admit  of  growing  all  the  vegetables  likely  to  be  used  by 
the  family,  except  winter  potatoes,  then  all  that  is  necessary  is,  to  determine 
the  iwoportion  of  space  that  shall  be  allotted  to  the  fixed  or  perennial  crops : 
and  that  which  shall  be  set  aside  for  the  movable  or  annual  crops :  but  i^ 
on  the  other  hand,  there  is  not  space  enough  for  growing  all  the  vegetables 
required  by  the  family,  then  the  point  \a  to  determine  which  sorts  ought  to 
be  cultivated  in  preference.  On  the  supposition  that  there  is  space  enough 
for  growing  all  the  vegetables  required,  and  that  the  family  use  asparagus, 
searkale,  tart  rhubarb,  and  artichokes,  then  we  would  allot  a  sixth  part  for 
the  smaller  fruits,  such  as  gooseberries,  raspberries,  strawberries,  &c.,  leaving 
two-thirds  for  the  annual  crops.  Dividing  these  two-thirds  into  25  parts,  we 
would  dispose  of  them  as  follows : 

Tbe  cabbage  tribes  tndading  SsToys,  BnuNls  sprouts,  oaaliflowen,  broeooU,  bore- 

eoifii  fto*         .  .  •  .6 

I^^mniiioiu  pUmts,  iaduding  peas,  beans,  and  kidney-beanB  .8 

Boots,  indnding  tarnipi),  carrots,  pareneps,  beet,  and  early  potatoes  (bat  not  a  main 

en^  of  potatoes  fbr  winter  use)  .  .6 

I>eafy  plants,  snch  as  common  spinach,  white  beet,  and  New  Zealand  spinach  .    1 

Balbons  plants,  inolnding  onions,  leeks,  ofatres,  garlick,  shalots,  ftc.  •     l| 

Salad  plants,  indodlng  lettuce,  endive,  oUooiy,  celery,  mustard  and  cress,  radish,  ftc.    2 
Pot  and  sweet  herbs ;  thyme,  sage,  chamomile,  &c         .  .      ^ 

The  goozd  trQw  .       ^ 
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The  foregoing  u  gi%en  as  en  approximation  to  the  usual  space  occupied  by 
these  crops  in  gentlemen's  gardens ;  but,  as  most  familtea  have  sobm  parti* 
cular  vegetable  for  which  they  have  a  preference,  the  space  for  that  kind 
may  be  enlazged,  and  that  allotted  to  some  other,  for  which  they  care  little, 
diminished.  In  case,  however,  the  reader  may  wish  to  have  positive  rules 
laid  down,  we  may  suggest  that  e  may  be  planted  with  peas  and  beans,  / 
with  carrots  and  turnips,  ^  with  onions,  and  k  with  cidibages;  the  little 
circles  may  be  gooseberry  and  currant  bushes,  and  in  the  border  below  there 
may  be  planted  strawberries,  or  spinach  or  other  leafy  plants,  or  salad  plants. 
If  strawberries  are  planted  in  the  centre^  then  the  spbiach  and  salad  plants 
may  be  planted  in  the  borders  under  the  walls. 

121.  The  ipgtim  of  the  tueteewm  of  crope  in  kitchen-gardens  (whidi  is  as 
necessary  to  be  understood  as  the  extent  to  be  allowed  to  each  crop)  would 
take  too  much  space  to  be  discussed  here ;  but  it  may  be  useful  to  state  that, 
as  for  as  possible,  plants  of  the  same  natural  order,  and  especially  of  the 
same  genus,  should  never  follow  each  other  in  direct  succession ;  nor  should 
taprooted  plants  follow  each  other  in  succession,  even  tiiough  of  different 
oilers :  for  example,  peas  should  never  follow  beans,  or  kidney-beans,  or  the 
oontraiy;  and  carrots  should  never  follow  beet  NotwiUistanding  the 
toundness  of  these  principles,  they  require  to  be  taken  in  connezion  with 
another  principle,  no  less  important;  viz.,  that  of  expediency.  Thus,  it 
Ik^quently  happens,  from  the  lateness  of  the  season,  that  a  crop  is  loiter 
than  usual  before  it  is  ready  to  be  removed  from  die  ground ;  or,  from  the 
dryness  and  warmth  of  the  sunmier,  that  a  crop  is  removed  sooner  thait 
usual.  When  the  summer  crop  is  not  all  removed  at  the  proper  time,  the 
winter  crop  (such  as  spinach,  for  example,  after  a  crop  of  cabbages)  might  be 
endangered,  if  sowing  it  were  delayed ;  and,  therefore,  some  ground  which  is 
empty,  though  according  to  the  plan  of  succession  laid  down  it  should  have 
been  cropped  with  something  else,  must  be  used  for  the  spinach.  When,  on 
the  contraiy,  the  crop  is  ripe,  and  the  ground  cleared  before  the  expected 
time,  as  it  is  never  desirable  to  see  ground  without  a  growing  crop,  one  may 
be  made  to  follow,  for  the  sake  of  eorering  the  surface,  that  did  not  enter 
into  the  regular  course  of  succession.  The  graod  secret  of  getting  the 
greatest  quantity  of  culinary  vegetables  firom  any  given  surface  of  ground 
is,  to  have  one  crop  coming  forward  in  the  same  bed,  or  compartment,  to  be 
ready  to  succeed  that  which  is  about  to  be  removed :  and,  for  this  purpose, 
it  is  •always  desirable  to  grow  the  crops  in  drills ;  a  anode  which  is  alao 
attended  with  several  other  advantages,  as  wiU  be  b^eafter  explained. 

122.  On  the  auppoMon  that  <mly  a  part  of  the  vegetable*  eonemmed  hy  the 
family  can  be  grown  m  the  back  garden,  the  next  point  is  to  determine  those 
which  it  is  advisable  to  grow.  This  depends  on  various  considerations ;  such 
as  those  kinds  in  which  the  occupier  is  most  curious  in  his  taste;  tiiose 
which  the  soil  and  aspect  are  best  calculated  for  producing ;  those  which  are 
dearest  in  the  given  locality,  &c. :  but  the  most  general  and  influential  con- 
sideration is,  the  keeping  or  non-keeping  properties  of  culinary  vegetablea, 
after  being  gathered.  All  vegetables  exposed  for  sale  in  markets  or  shopa 
must  necessarily  have  been  gathered  some  time,  and,  consequently,  deprived 
of  their  natural  sucenlency,  or  even  injured  by  fermentation ;  and  this  will  be 
the  case,  more  or  less,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  vegetable,  and  the  mode 
in  which  it  is  brought  to  market  by  the  grower,  and  kept  by  the  seller.     For 
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example,  lettuces,  peas,  and  ■pinaeh  are  brought  to  market  in  cait-loads,  in 
laif;e  baskets,  or  in  saeks ;  and,  if  the  distance  is  great,  or  the  time  between 
gsthering  and  cousnmption  is  more  than  a  day,  or,  at  most,  two  days, 
fermentation  will  have  taken  place.  Cabbages  and  turnips  are  also  bronght 
to  market  in  cart-loads ;  but  though,  when  in  a  yoimg  state,  with  all  their 
le^fee  about  them,  these  vegetables  ferment  in  the  course  of  two  or  three 
days,  yet,  when  ihey  are  full-grown  and  firm,  they  may,  when  deprived  of 
their  outer  leaves,  be  kept  in  heaps  for  a  week  or  more  without  undergoing 
fermentation.  The  vegetables  which  are  most  injured  by  keeping  are  such 
88  are  eaten  raw;  and  hence  it  is  always  desirable,  if  possible,  for  every  man 
to  grow  his  own  salading,  such  as  lettuce,  endive,  cress,  mustard,  radishes, 
young  onions,  &c.,  in  order  that  they  may  be  brought  to  table  fresh,  and 
newly  gathered.  Theee  ought,  therefore,  to  be  grown,  if  possible,  in  even 
the  smallest  back  garden  of  a  suburban  residence.  The  excellence  of  celery 
alao  depends  much  upon  its  being  eaten  crisp  and  fresh  from  the  ground ;  and, 
therefore,  if  room  can  be  found,  this  also  ought  to  be  grown  in  small  gardens* 
Next  to  salading,  it  has  been  found  from  experience  that  peas  are  most 
injured  by  being  kept  after  they  are  gathered,  and,  therefore,  they  are  the 
sec(»d  class  of  articles  which  should  be  grown  in  every  suburban  kitchen- 
garden  if  possible.  Tender  leaves,  such  as  those  of  spinach  and  spring 
cabbages,  are  next  liable  to  injury  from  ^e  same  causes ;  and,  therefore, 
they  ought  also  to  be  grown,  if  room  can  be  found.  A  smaU  bed  can 
scarcely  be  more  profitably  employed  tiian  under  winter  spinach,  which  (the 
Flanders  variety  being  chosen),  in  a  rich  loamy  soil,  not  wet  below,  and  in  a 
dieltered  sitoation,  will  continue  growing  almost  all  tiie  winter,  and  afford 
occasional  gatherings  at  that  season,  and  an  abundant  supply  for  the  table 
from  April  till  August,  care  being  taken  to  pick  out  the  flower  stems  as  so<m 
as  they  begin  to  appear,  and  to  water  when  the  ground  is  dry. 

123.  Tk09e  vegetM€9  wkiek  U  ii  eonvenieiti  to  kmce  alwap§  a$  hand,  in  case 
of  an  emergency^  and  which  a  cook  may  gather  for  herself,  ought  also  to  be 
planted.  Thus,  parsley,  mint,  fennel,  thyme,  and  chives»  ought  to  be  in 
every  suburban  garden*plot,  however  emalli  as  supplying  gamishings  and 
seasoning,  which  are  constantly  wanted;  but  no  one  would  think  of  growing 
horseradish  in  a  fourth-rate  suburban  garden  where  a  gardener  was  not  kept ; 
because,  however  frequently  it  might  be  used,  it  requires  considerable  labour 
lo  dig  it  up ;  and,  as  it  keeps  perfectly  well,  it  may  be  procured  from  the 
greengrocer's  at  any  time,  and  kept  till  wanted  in  a  cellar,  or  in  the  garden, 
covered  with  soil.  Where  there  is  room,  an  asparagus  bed,  if  properly 
formed  at  first  by  deep  trenching,  thorough  drainage,  and  an  abundant  supply 
of  manure,  is  a  very  convenient  luxury ;  since  the  heads  are  easily  gathered 
when  wanted,  require  little  aid  from  cookery,  and  are  generally  considered  a 
delicacy.  Ai^aragus  beds,  to  those  who  prefer  the  shoots  green,  and,  con- 
sequently, do  not  cut  them  till  they  are  two  or  three  inches  above  the  ground, 
do  not  require  to  be  earthed-op  every  winter,  and  of  course  are  less  expensive 
in  the  management  than  those  where  the  asparagus  is  eaten  blanched,  as  this 
effect  can  only  be  produced  by  heaping  up  earth  on  the  beds.  A  bed  of 
searkale,  though  it  will  sooner  afford  a  supply  for  the  table  than  a  bed  of 
asparagus,  yet  requires  more  attention  from  the  gardener,  and  fails  sooner, 
and,  tiierefore,  is  not  so  well  adapted  for  a  suburban  garden  where  the  saving 
of  labomr  is  an  olgeot.    Tart  rhubarb,  if  planted  in  a  soil  deejay  trenched. 
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and  well  manured,  oceasions  lesa  trouble  than  any  other  perennial  vegetable ; 
and|  if  watered  in  dry  weather,  it  will  continue  producing  leaves  the  whole 
eummer.  In  winter,  the  ground  on  which  it  stands  ought  to  be  well  soaked 
with  liquid  manure.  For  pies  and  puddings,  rhubarb  stalks  are  preierred 
by  many  to  either  gooseberries  or  apples ;  and  they  are  so  easily  gathered, 
so  wholesome,  and  so  well  adapted  for  children,  that  no  suburban  kitphen- 
garden  ought  to  be  without  its  rhubarb  bed. 

124.  Selection  <f  culinary  vegetablee  beet  adapted  for  email  euburbon 
gardene, — Of  the  cabbages.  Knight's  early  dwarf,  introduced  in  the  year 
1835,  and  the  early  Battersea,  are  the  best  kinds  for  the  early  crops;  and  the 
latter  will  be  found  suitable  for  the  secondary  summer,  autumn,  and  even 
winter  supply.  In  most  cases  these  will  be  found  sufficient,  as  late  cabbages 
are  seldom  grown  in  suburban  gardens ;  but,  where  they  are  thought  desi- 
rable, the  late  sugar-loaf  may  be  chosen.  Red  cabbages  are  useful  for 
pickling  and  stewing  in  the  Flemish  manner.  The  kind  usually  cultivated  is 
the  Dutch  red ;  but  the  dwarf  red,  which  is  not  much  known,  is  more  delicate 
for  the  table.  The  dwarf  Savoy  is  a  very  useful  winter  vegetable,  as  its 
flavour  is  improved  by  frost,  if  not  too  severe,  and  it  will  supply  the  table 
with  greens  from  November  till  spring.  Brussels  sprouts  are  a  delicious 
vegetable,  and  should,  if  possible,  be  raised  from  seed  ripened  in  Flanders,  as 
the  plant  U  apt  to  degenerate  in  this  country.  Scotch  greens,  or  Crerman 
kale,  are  very  useful  winter  vegetables,  as,  when  the  heart  is  removed,  the 
stalk  continues  for  some  months  to  send  out  side  shoots  or  sprouts.  The 
cauliflower  is  rather  a  difficult  vegetable  to  grow  well,  as  it  requires  an 
exceedingly  rich  soil^  and  careful  culture.  To  have  it  early,  it  must  also  be 
protected  during  winter ;  and,  as  it  is  a  vegetable  that  is  brought  to  market 
in  very  great  perfection,  not  being  much  injured  by  keeping  a  few  days,  it 
is  better  to  purchase  it  when  wanted,  ratiier  than  to  attempt  to  grow  it, 
unless  there  is  abundance  of  room.  Purple  Cape  broccoli  is  not  liable  to  the 
same  objection,  as,  if  sown  in  May  or  June,  it  will  produce  a  good  crop  from 
August  till  December,  unless  destroyed  by  frost 

Of  the  leguminous  vegetables,  the  best  kinds  of  peas  for  a  small  garden  are 
the  blue  Prussian,  the  dwarf  marrowfat,  and  the  white  Prussian,  or  poor 
man's  profit;  or  the  white  rouncival  and  Knight's  tall  marrowfat,  where  tall- 
growing  varieties  are  wanted.  We  would  not  recommend  any  early  pea  to 
be  grown,  as  these  are  generally  very  inferior  in  flavour  to  the  others ;  but, 
where  one  is  thought  desirable,  the  early  Warwick  is  said  to  be  the  best.  For 
a  late  pea,  the  late  blue  dwarf  Spanish  has  been  strongly  recommended. 
For  beans,  where  it  is  thought  desirable  to  grow  them,  the  early  mazagan, 
and  long  pod  are  the  most  fruitful ;  but  the  broad  and  green  Windsors  are 
generally  preferred  for  the  table.  We  have  already  mentioned  that  the 
scarlet  runner  is  the  most  profitable  kidney-bean.  For  potatoes,  the  ash- 
leaved  and  Ruffi^rd  kidneys  are  to-be  preferred  for  the  first  crop ;  but  Shaw's 
early  and  the  champion,  though  they  are  both  very  prolific,  and  are  those 
generally  grown  for  the  London  market,  we  can  by  no  means  recommend^ 
either  for  their  mealiness  or  their  flavour.  For  turnips,  the  early  white  Dutch 
«nd  the  yellow  Dutch  may  be  chosen ;  but  the  Teltow«  or  French,  is  well 
worth  cultivation,  on  account  of  its  sweetness,  and  the  richness  it  gives  to 
soups.  The  Teltow  is  the  smallest  of  all  turnips,  not  having  more  leaves  on 
it  than  a  radish ;  and,  when  used,  it  should  be  only  iKraped,  and  not  pared. 
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as  a  great  deal  of  the  flayonr  it  in  the  rtnd.  For  carrots,  the  early  horn  is 
best  for  an  early,  and  the  Altringham,  or  Altrincham,  for  a  late,  crop.  For 
parsneps,  the  Guernsey  grows  to  a  large  size,  and  the  Siam  is  particularly 
well  flavoured.  The  dwarf  red  beet  is  the  kind  best  grown  in  gardens.  The 
Flanders  spinach  is  greatly  to  be  preferred  to  the  common  kind,  and  will  be 
sufficient  for  a  small  garden ;  but,  where  there  is  room,  the  white  beet  and 
the  New  Zealand  spinach  may  be  grown,  to  afibrd  variety  and  a  crop  in 
summer,  when  annual  spinach  runs  too  rapidly  to  seed.  For  onions,  the 
early  sQver-skinned  and  the  Deptford  may  be  recommended.  The  Portugal 
and  the  Spanish  are  mild,  and  grow  to  a  great  aise,  but  do  not  keep  well. 
Of  leeks,  chives,  garlic,  and  shallots,  only  one  kind  is  in  general  cultivation. 
Of  the  plants  used  in  salading,  the  best  are  the  union  cabbage,  and  the  lai^e 
Brighton  Cos  lettuce,  the  Batavian  endive,  the  variegated  chicory,  the  curled- 
leaved  and  broad-leaved  Normandy  cress,  and  the  scarlet  and  white  turnip 
radishes.  The  best  celery  is  the  Italian.  The  curled-leaved  parsley  is  the 
handsomest  for  garnishing,  and  answers  equally  well  with  the  common  for  all 
the  purposes  to  which  parsley  is  usually  applied. 

125.  Am  the  greater  part  of  culinary  vegetflblet  are  raised  from  eeedy  sown 
partly  where  they  are  to  remain,  and  partly  for  transplanting,  something 
requires  to  be  said  here  on  that  subject.  In  our  catalogue  of  culinary  vege- 
tables, we  shall  state  under  each  kind  the  quantity  of  ground  which  a  given 
quantity  of  seed  will  sow ;  and  also  the  smallest  quantities  of  such  seeds 
which  are  generally  ordered  from  the  seed-shops ;  and  we  shall  only  here 
state  that  the  larger  seeds,  such  as  peas,  beans,  and  a  few  others,  are  purchased 
by  the  pint,  and  almost  all  the  small  seeds*  by  the  ounce.  There  are  very 
few  gardens  to  suburban  houses  in  which  half  a  pound  or  a  pound  of  any  seed 
is  required ;  and  of  many  articles,  such  as  potherbs,  parsley,  celery,  &c.,  half 
an  ounce,  or  threepenceworth,  is  qiiite  sufficient  for  a  small  garden.  In 
general,  it  is  always  safe  to  order  seeds  in  small  quantities,  because  the  chance 
is  greater  of  getting  them  fresh. 

126.  Managemeni. — A  back  garden,  even  if  only  200  ft.  in  length,  and 
50  ft.  in  breadth,  with  a  front  garden  forming  a  square  of  50  ft.,  cropped  in  the 
manner  we  have  described,  would  occupy  one  person  from  April  to  September, 
during  a  fourth  part  of  his  time,  or  at  least  two  hours  a  day ;  and  besides 
this  time,  when  much  watering  was  required  to  be  done,  or  insects  to  be  got 
rid  of  by  collecting,  he  would  need  the  assistance  of  the  female  part  of  the 
family.  Where  there  is  a  steady  man-servant,  this  is  just  the  sort  of  garden 
that  he  could  take  care  of,  directions  being  given  to  him  by  his  employer 
as  to  the  quantity  of  particular  crops,  and  the  season  of  sowing  or  planting, 
on  the  supposition  that  he  was  not  a  reading  gardener.  If  he  were,  and 
took  an  interest  in  having  the  garden  in  good  order,  and  in  raising  large 
crops  we  would  recommend  him  to  be  as  little  interfered  with  as  possible ; 
for  every  man  likes  to  have  something  on  which  he  prides  himself,  and,  to 
keep  up  that  pride,  it  is  necessary  that  it  shoidd  be  as  much  as  possible  his 
own  work. 

127.  Expenu. — The  first  cost  of  laying  out  and  planting  a  garden  of  the 
kind  here  described,  will  be  about  30/. ;  and  the  annual  expense  afterwards, 
soppoeing  a  commercial  gardener  to  be  employed,  will  be,  on  an  average,  a 
day  and  a  half  per  week  throughout  the  year ;  an  arrangement  being  made 
that  this  time  shall  be  bestowed  on  the  garden,  according  as  it  is  wanted,  and 
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not  fonn«llj  at  rtatod  iaterrals  of  oace  a  wsek ;  WotnM  in  aoaie  vaak*  two 
dajri  will  be  nvcMawy,  vliita  in  othen  Uf  •  day  will  tutica.  TIm  expenu 
will  dep«nd  en  Mie  nte  of  wagaa  p«id  per  day,  which,  about  London,  being 
•bout  Si.  Od.  (the  g«rde»«T  fiadit^  hit  own  took),  will  unouat,  with  tetit, 
&c.,  to  about  161.  a  j«ar.  But  tbo  fard«B,  if  inaBagod  by  a  hired  gtrd«Dei, 
workisg  in  it  only  at  stated  interraU,  cannot  pouibly  b«  turned  to  lo  nnch 
account  ai  if  cultivated  by  the  occupier,  or  hii  in-door  Mrrant;  b«CHUM. 
during  the  months  of  JuDc,  July,  and  AugUtt,  there  are  operalioua  which 
require  to  be  atleuded  to  daily  ;  luch  aa  the  removal  of  inaecla,  watering,  he, ; 
and  which,  if  defencd,  aa  thay  must  necHuuily  be  if  a  hired  gaidenei  only 
be  employed,  will  endanger  the  cropa,  akd,  at  all  events,  deteriorate  thdr 
value  both  in  quantity  and  quality.    We  would  no^  iherafbre,  reconunead 
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any  one  to  cultivate  hk  garden  wkh  a  view  to  ffofit,  unless  he  could  do  so 
vith  liis  own  hands,  or  wkh  those  ol  a  servant  whom  he  was  obliged  to  keep 
at  any  rate ;  because,  asauredly,  for  the  15/.  or  201,  a  year  which  he  must  pay 
a  hired  gardener  he  might  puiehase  as  much  fcuit  and  vegetables  as  he  could 
grow  in  a  garden  of  the  extent  we  have  oreniioned. 

Desion  y. — Two  ntbttrbmn  tiUaSy  the  gardens  cf  which  are  laid  out  prifi' 
cipaUy  with  a  view  to  the  euUtare  of  fruit  treet  and  vegettAles. 

128.  General  arrangement, — In  fig.  36.,  a  is  the  entrance  from  the  streel ; 
6,  the  steps  to  the  front  door ;  c,  the  hall  and  staircase ;  d,  a  library  or  busi- 
neaa-room ;  e,  breakfast  parlour,  school-room,  or  bed-room ;  /,  dining-room ; 
and  g,  drawing-room.  This  house  is  supposed  to  be  only  two  stories  high ; 
the  upper  story  containing  two  best  bed-rooms,  a  servant's  bed-room,  a 
nnraery  containing  a  bath,  and  a  water-closet ;  and  the  basement  floor  con- 
taining a  kitchen,  back  kitchen,  and  other  offices,  with  a  servants'  water- 
closet.  The  entrance  to  each  house  is  protected  by  a  porch,  which  is  extended 
as  far  as  the  boundary  wall  on  each  side ;  thus  formfng  a  low  borizontal  roof, 
which  will  contrast  effectively  with  the  higher  roof  of  the  house.  Beneath 
each  pon^  there  is  a  bench  for  sitting  on.  Both  honses  are  surrounded  by  a 
pTatibnn,  or  terrace  of  pavement,  3  ft.  broad,  and  9  in.  higher  than  the  sur- 
face of  the  walk,  and  which  covers  a  vacuity  all  ronnd  the  house  as  deep  as 
the  foundations ;  thereby  keeping  it  perfectly  dry.  This  platform  also  addn 
much  to  the  dignity  of  the  edifice,  and  forms  a  walk  which  is  at  all  times  firm, 
and  comparatively  dry  and  sheltered. 

129.  The  front  gardene  are  of  turf,  varied  by  iower-beds.  That  on  the 
right  has  a  rhomboidal  figure  in  the  cenire,  planted  with  gooseberries,  with 
four  semicircular  beds  round  the  central  one,'  planted  with  strawberries.  That 
on  the  left  has  a  raised  bed  in  the  centre,  with  a  border  of  turf,  and  four  small 
djamond-shaped  beds  to  harmonise  with  the  rhomboidal  bed  in  the  right-hand 
garden.  The  centre  bed  may  be  filled  with  peat  earth,  and  planted  with 
^accinium  madelr^nse,  or  some  other  species  of  Facclnium  which  bears  fruit 
freely ;  and  the  diamond-shaped  beds  may  be  planted  with  the  wood  straw- 
berry. The  fruit  of  the  common  bilberry  ( raccinium  Myrtlllus)  arrives  at 
matarity  at  the  same  time  as  that  of  the  aipine,  or  wood,  strawberry }  and  the 
two,  when  mixed  together,  and  eaten  with  sugar  and  cream,  are  delightfully 
lefreahing,  as  every  one  who  has  travelled  in  Poland  or  Sweden  in  the  sum- 
mer season  must  have  experienced.  In  <^en,  airy  situations,  the  central  bed 
night  be  planted  with  jRiibus  drcticus,  which  is  also  a  most  delicious  fruit, 
with  a  flavour  resembling  that  of  the  raspberry,  but  far  superior.  If  none  of 
thcae  fruits  will  thrive  in  the  situation,  or  if  peat  soil  to  grow  them  in  be 
thoi^ht  too  expensive,  then  the  twice-bearing-ra^berry  nay  be  planted, 
whicli  lequirea  no  particular  soil,  but  only  to  be  taken  up  and  have  the  soil 
xenewed  every  four  or  five  years ;  whicb,  indeed,  is  the  case  with  all  travel- 
bng^rooted  plants,  which  it  is  desired  should  continue  to  fruit  freely.  The 
low  of  trees  adjoining  the  street  fence  is  supposed  to  be  damsons,  which  come 
early  into  flower ;  and  the  fruit,  being  snndl  and  thickly  set  among  spines,  is 
not  easily  stolen.  The  plants  on  eaoh  side  of  the  party-raiUng  n^y  be  goose- 
berries, currants,  or  raq^rries,  according  to  the  taste  of  the  occupier ;  or 
they  may  be  dwarf  apples.  The  row  of  detached  standard  trees  between  the 
entrance  gate  and  the  porch  (b)  may  be  pears,  trained  en  quenomlle;  that  is, 
distaff  fiuhion  (nee  fig,  36.) ;  or  en  pgramide  (nee  fig.  37.) ;  by  either  of  which 
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mode*  tbty   will    occupy  litlk 

■pact,    and    look    well :     aome 

kinds  also  bear  well  when  trained 

in  these  manoen.     Fig-trees  or 

vines  maybe  trained  in  the  spiral 

manner  round  stalcei.      Behind 

these  trees,  against  the  wall,  we 

would  train  common  laurels,  lau- 

rustinus,oriT;;  because,  though 

currant*  or  gooseberries  would 

be  more  appropriate  there,  yet 

under  the  shade  of  the  pear-trees 

they  would  not  thrive ;  besides, 

if  they  would  thrive,  we  think 

they  ought  to  be  sacriBced,  in 

this  particular  spot,  to  tbe  ever- 

greeut    mentioned.      We  may 

observe,  here,  that  the  beds  in 

which  the  strawberrias  are  grown 

will  be  improved  in  effect  if  they 

we   either    surrounded   with   a 

marginal  line  of  brick  or  tiles, 
or  if  the  nirface  is  covered  by  some  description  of  stones,  pebbles,  flinia, 
or  vitrified  bricks.     The  cauie  of  this  improved  effect  is,  the  contrast  between 
rocky  or  stony  materials  and  the  turf. 


130.  To  vary  the  plan  of  thete  gardetu,  Jlgt.  38.  and  39.,  for  ornamental 
flowera,  might  be  aubatituted  for  the  front  gardens,  ahown  in  fig.  35.;  and 
provided  the  family  residing  in  the  house  were  fond  of  gardening,  and  wished 
for  occupation  in  the  open  air,  they  might  be  planted  as  follows :  for  trainhig 
against  the  upper  part,  PeaaifldTR  cieritlea  and  Tieoma  (Bignrlnio)  eapreol&l* 
(which,  aa  fast  growera,  would  need  a  good  deal  of  training),  and  Adsa  rilga, 
sangutnea,  NoiBettidno,  and  other  China  rosea,  might  be  planted,  which,  dur- 
ing aummer,  would  not  only  require  training,  but  constant  attention  to  keep 
down  the  aphides,  and  to  remove  the  decayed  blosaoma  and  their  stalks.  If 
the  aspect  were  east  or  weat,  Ticoma  (Bign^niir}  radicans,  Lontcero  flemdaa 
and  gr&ta,  Wiatiria  sinfnsia,  camellias,  myrtles,  and  climbing  roses,  might 
be  employed.    The  wistaria,  the  tecoma,  and  the  evergreen  climbing  roaes 
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would  reach  to  the  top  of  the  house,  and  the  others  would  cover  the  lower 
part.    The  myrtles  and  the  camellias  would  require  to  he  matted  during  the 
severest  weather  in  winter,  and  the  other  plants  would  occasion  a  good  deal 
of  pruning  and  training  during  summer.    On  the  supposition  that  the  occu- 
pier of  the  house  was  a  lady,  we  would  not  recommend  any  climher  to  he 
planted  against  the  house  that  would  grow  higher  than  4  ft  or  5  ft. ;  hut  such 
as  myrtles,  camellias,  pelargoniums,  fuchsias,  &c.,  as  these  would  not  need 
the  use  of  a  ladder  to  train  them.   The  side  and  front  walls  of  the  front  garden 
may  he  covered  with  China  roses,  different  varieties  of  honeysuckles,  and 
/asminura  officinMe.    Against  one  of  the  side  walls,  if  there  he  room,  a 
double-flowering  pomegranate  may  he  planted  in  the  centre ;  and  against  the 
others  Magndlta  conspicua  or  purpiirea.     In  the  beds  in  the  interior  of  this 
garden,  we  would  plant  nothing  hut  flowers ;  or  we  might  devote  the  centre 
bed  a  in  fig,  39.  to  moss  roses,  or  to  some  other  kind  or  kinds  of  rose  belongs 
ing  to  sections  different  from  those  which  include  the  China  roses.    In  the 
centre  of  this  rose-bed  there  might  be  a  standard  rose.    At  the  end  of  this 
work  we  shall  give  selections  of  roses,  as  well  as  of  herbaceous  perennial,  bien- 
nialy  and  annual  flowers. 

131. — In  choonng  the  Jlower$  for  the  beds,  the  best  and  easiest  way  is  to 
choose  greenhouse  plants,  which  will  produce  a  brilliant  effect  from  May  to 
September^  though  they  will  require  to  be  renewed  every  year,  and  which,  in 
London,  at  least,  may  be  procured  at  a  very  moderate  cost  from  the  hawkers 
in  the  streets.    But  where  permanent  flowers  are  preferred,  the  objects  to  be 
kept  in  view  ought  to  be  to  have  an  equal  number  of  kinds  of  flowers  in 
bloom,  if  possible,  every  month  in  the  year,  and  to  have  an  equal  number  of 
the  different  colours  displayed  at  the  same  time.    This  is  a  sort  of  beau  idial, 
which,  however,  cannot  be  carried  into  practice  in  the  winter  months ;  but  it 
is,  nevertheless,  useful  as  a  guide  as  to  what  ought  to  be  selected.     Other 
guides  are,  that  such  plants  only  should  be  planted  as  will  grow  in  the  same 
soil,  and  with  the  same  aspect ;  that  plants  placed  adjoining  each  other  should 
not  be  very  different  in  size  and  habit  of  growth  when  fiill-growa,  lest  the 
one  should  choke  the  other,  and  lest  the  assemblage  should  appear  inhar- 
monious  ;  nor  very  different  in  their  natural  vigour  of  growth,  lest  the  roots 
of  the  one  should  occupy  a  much  greater  portion  of  soil  than  the  others.    To 
plant  paeonias,  everlasting  peas,  asters,  jPap&ver  orient41e,  and  such  like 
plants  in  juxtaposition  with  daisies,  hepaticas,  and  pinks,  would  be  attended 
with  the  suffocation  of  the  latter  diminutive  kinds ;  but  the  very  tallest  and 
the  very  lowest  plants  may  be  hicluded  in  the  same  bed,  provided  it  is  very 
large,  and  there  be  a  genUe  gradation  observed  between  the  one  and  the 
other.     If  the  bed  is  to  be  seen  from  every  side,  then  the  tallest  growii:\g 
kinds  can  be  placed  in  the  centre,  and  the  lowest  in  the  circumference,  and 
the  intermediate  sizes  between  them,  so  as  to  rise  in  gradation  from  the 
lowest  at  the  margin  to  the  highest  in  the  middle.     If  the  bed  is  a  border, 
parallel  to  a  walk,  and  to  be  seen  only  on  one  side,  then  the  lowest  plants 
shoold  form  a  row  next  the  walk,  and  the  others  should  be  placed  behind 
diem  in  quincunx,  according  to  their  sizes,  the  tallest  being  placed  behind, 
and  forming  the  last  row.    The  distance  at  which  one  plant  should  be  kept 
from  another  depends  more  on  the  habit  of  the  plant  with  respect  to  lateral 
extension,  than  on  the  height  to  which  it  grows ; .  thus  a  pseony,  which  seldom 
grows  above   18  in.  high,  but  which  spreads  its  large  leaves  over  a  much 
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greater  surface  than  is  occupied  by  its  roots,  will  require  more  room  tfaan  a 
tall-growing  phlox,  which  will  reach  the  height  of  4  fit.,  and  not  cover  aboire 
a  square  foot  of  the  surface  of  the  border.  Creeping  plants  also  require  more 
room  than  such  as  grow  compact  and  bushy,  or  narrow  and  erect  The  rule 
which  we  have  just  given,  of  not  asso^ating  plants  in  the  same  bed  that  have 
diiierent  habits,  directs  that  creepers,  and  climbers  or  twiners,  should  always 
be  planted  by  themselves,  or  at  least,  not  introduced  indiscriminately  among 
other  plants.  At  the  same  time,  a  plant  with  one  of  these  habits,  introduced 
occasionally  into  a  miscellaneous  border,  has  a  good  effect  by  contrasts 
Where  creepers  alone  are  employed,  if  each  plant  be  of  a  different  kind,  they 
ought  to  be  kept  as  distinct  from  each  other,  as  bushy  or  tall  plants  ought  to 
be ;  but  where  a  bed  is  entirely  filled  with  creepers  of  the  same  kind,  then 
they  may  be  allowed  to  cover  the  whole  surface  of  the  bed ;  because  the 
object  of  the  planter  in  this  case  must  necessarily  be  to  produce  a  mass  of  one 
kind  of  form  and  colour.  In  g^ieral,  small  plants  ought  to  be  chosen  for 
small  beds,  and  dwarf-growing  plants  for  beds  of  irregular  figure ;  but  of 
course  this  must  be  regulated  by  circumstances. 

132.  The  back  garden  has  fruit-trees  against  all  the  walls,  and  B<Hne  stand- 
ards and  dwarfs  in  the  central  beds.  The  spaces  A  A,  in  both  gardens,  are  sup- 
posed to  be  devoted  to  annual  crops,  such  as  peas,  spinach,  salading,  &c.  The 
beds  marked  t,  in  both  gardens,  may  be  planted  with  asparagus,  aea-kale,  and 
tart  rhubarb.  The  potherbs  are  supposed  to  be  grown  in  the  bordeni  next 
the  walls.  The  three  fruit-trees  at  k  are  HaWthornden  apples  (standards), 
for  immediate  effect  in  bearing,  and  to  be  cut  out  in  a  few  years  after  the 
three  rows  of  dwarf-trees,  shown  in  each  garden,  have  come  into  full  bearing. 
If  the  front  gardens  supply  a  sufiicient  number  of  gooseberries  and  currants^ 
these  dwarf- trees  may  be  apples,  pears,  cherries,  and  plums ;  but  gooseberries 
and  currants  may  be  substituted  for  these,  if  those  grown  in  the  front  garden 
are  not  considered  sufHcient.  In  order  to  insure  good  crops,  the  ground 
among  the  dwarf  fruit-trees  should  not  be  cropped  with  vegetables,  but  only 
occasionally  manured  on  the  surface,  and  forked  oter  to  the  depth  of  a  few 
inches.  The  trees  against  the  walls,  on  the  supposition  that  the  direction  of 
the  gardens  is  east  and  west,  may  be  peaches  and  nectarines  on  the  south 
aspect,  plums  and  cherries  on  that  facing  the  north,  and  apricots  on  the  end 
wall ;  but,  if  the  garden  should  lie  in  the  direction  of  north  and  south,  the 
peaches,  nectarines,  and  apricots  may  be  planted  against  the  side-walls,  and 
figs  and  vines  against  the  end-wall  that  faces  the  south ;  or  morello  or  other 
cherries  or  plums,  if  it  faces  the  north.  The  edgings  to  the  walks  of  the 
back  garden  we  have  supposed  to  be  box  ;  but  strawberries  might  be  subati- 
tuted,  more  especially  if  the  walks  were  formed  of  flagstone. 

133.  Another  mode  of  planting  the  back  ffordene  of  fy,  35. — For  this  mode 
of  planting  we  shall  suppose  the  gardens  to  be  laid  out  like  that  in  fig.  34.  in 
page  71,  as  in  no  kitchen-garden  whatever,  whether  large  or  small,  would 
we  introduce  standard  fruit  trees  among  the  kitchen  crops ;  because,  as  we 
have  already  stated  (§  119.),  the  digging  and  trenching  necessary  for  the 
perfection  of  tlie  latter,  prevent  the  roots  of  the  trees  from  spreading  near  the 
surface  of  the  ground ;  and  being  forced  to  seek  their  nourishment  in  the 
subsoil,  they  run  to  wood  from  excessive  moisture,  become  cankered,  and  do 
not  produce  either  abundant  crops  or  well-flavoured  fruit.  In  a  small  garden 
of  the  kind  we  are  treating  of,  standard  trees  would  shade  the  ground  so 
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nmcii,  tbaty  fndepettdehtly  of  other  contequencet,  they  would  render  it  alto- 
gietiker  unlit  for  the  cutture  of  culinary  vegetaUee.  We  therefore  propose  to 
have  no  standards,  but  only  trees  trained  against  the  walls,  or  boundary 
fe&eea,  and  on  the  trellis^ wori^.  On  the  latter,  we  propose  to  train  goose- 
herrtesy  currants,  and  raspberries,  and  one  or  two  apples  and  pears ;  and  on 
the  walls,  peaches,  nectarines,  grapes,  figs,  apricots,  cherries,  and  plums. 

134.  The  toalli. — We  shall  suppose  that  one  of  the  side  widls  faces  the 
south,  and  is  100  ft.  long  and  7  fl.  high.  On  this  may  be  placed  ten  trees,  to 
each  of  which  there  will  be  70  superficial  feet  of  walling ;  and  a  vine  may  be 
placed  at  each  end,  and  one  in  the  middle,  from  each  of  which  a  single  shoot 
may  be  trained  close  under  the  coping  of  the  wall,  so  as  never  to  interfere 
with  the  other  fhiit-trees.  The  peaches  in  order  to  prolong  the  season  of 
that  fruit,  may  be  the  red  nutmeg,  which  ripens  in  J^yi  and  is  hardy,  but 
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mnall  fruit ;  or  the  early  Anne,  which  ripens  in  mgust,  and  bears  very 
good  fruit,  but  is  rather  tender ;  the  grosse  mignonne,  and  the  bellegarde, 
both  ripening  in  September ;  and  the  late  admirable,  ripening  in  October. 
The  nectarines  may  be  the  Elruge  and  the  violet  h&tive,  both  ripening  in 
August;  the  Pitmaston  orange  (September);  and  the  late  yellow,  which, 
tiiougfa  not  common  in  this  country,  is  of  good  flavour,  and  a  very  good 
bearer,  ripening  in  Octoben  The  best  dark  fig  is  the  brown  Turkey ;  and 
die  hardiest  and  most  abundant  bearer  amongst  the  light-coloured  figs,  is  the 
small  green ;  or  the  Brunswick,  or  the  large  blue  or  purple  fig,  both  which 
produce  very  excellent  fruit,  and  are  very  hardy  and  very  prolific,  may  be 
substituted.  The  grapes  may  be  the  royal  muscadine,  the  black  sweetwater, 
and  the  esperione,  which  is  one  of  the  greatest  bearers  in  the  open  air.  In 
fii¥oiirable  situations,  the  red  Frontignan  will  also  ripen  against  a  wall  with 
a  south  aspect  in  the  climate  of  London,  and  it  has  a  very  excellent  flavour, 
even  when  grown  out  of  doors.  The  wall  having  an  east  or  west  aspect,  may 
be  planted  with  the  large  early  apricot,  which  ripens  about  the  middle  of 
July,  the  Moorpark  (beginning  of  August),  and  the  Turkey,  which  ripens 
about  the  end  of  August,  or  later.  For  the  wall  with  a  northern  exposure, 
we  would  recommend  the  May  duke  and  morello  cherries,  the  one  the 
earlieat,  the  other  the  latest  sort ;  the  bigarreau  couleur  de  chair,  and  the 
black  Tartarian,  a  large  cherry  of  the  very  richest  flavour,  and  which  will 
hang  on  the  tree,  if  covered  with  a  net,  till  September.  The  best  and  most 
useful  plums  are,  the  green  gage,  Washington,  Co^s  golden  drop,  Orleans, 
and  the  white  magnum  bonum,  or  the  diamond  plum,  the  latter  being  a  very 
large  and  handsome  fhiit 

135.  The  treUu  (whfch  may  be  arranged  as  in  Jig.  34.  in  p.  71.)  will  be 
above  200  ft.  in  length ;  and,  as  we  suppose  it  to  be  only  a  single  trellis,  that 
is,  one  which  is  calculated  for  having  the  trees  trained  on  only  one  side,  it 
may  he  planted  on  the  north  side  of  the  garden,  where  it  is  most  exposed  to 
the  sun,  with  pears ;  at  the  two  ends  with  apples ;  and  on  the  south  side  with 
gooseherries,  currants,  and  raspberries.  Eight  pears  will  be  sufficient ;  and 
these  may  be  the  jargonelle,  Marie  Louise,  Eye  wood,  beurr6  Diel,  glout 
morceau,  Chaumontelle,  beurrd  de  Ranz,  and  Easter  beurr6 ;  all  excellent 
pears,  quite  hardy,  and  good  bearers.  The  first  ripens  in  August  and  the 
laftt  may  be  gathered  in  November,  and  will  keep  in  sand  or  in  fern,  packed 
in  jars  set  in  a  cool  cellar,  till  May  or  June,  or  indeed  till  pears  come  again. 
The  other  sorts  are  placed  in  the  order  of  their  ripening.    The  apples  may 
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be  of  four  different  kinds,  vis.  the  golden  and  Ribston  pippiu,  and  the  Haw* 
thomden  and  Keswick  codlin.  The  latter  two  are  most  abundant  bearers, 
and  the  fruit  is  not  only  good  to  eat,  but  falls  weU  in  boiling.  As  the  trees 
of  these  varieties  grow  with  great  luxuriance,  they  should  be  carefully 
attended  to  during  spring  and  early  summer,  to  pinch  out  a  large  proportion 
of  the  young  shoots  before  they  have  matured  their  leaves,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  plants  from  becoming  too  luxuriant. 

136.  The  gooteberriet,  and  other  small  fruits,  may  be  planted  quite  thick, 
and  only  two  shoots  trained  in  a  vertical  direction  from  each  plant  They  may 
be  placed  2  ft.  apsrt,  which  will  require  forty-five  plants.  The  sorts  we 
would  recommend  are  : — Red :  the  red  champagne,  an  early  and  excellent 
fruit ;  the  early  rough  red ;  the  ironmonger,  an  excellent  fruit  for  tarts  and 
bottling  when  green,  and  for  the  table  when  ripe ;  and  Aston  *s  Warrington, 
an  abundant  bearer,  wkch  retains  its  fruit  till  October  if  protected :  to  these 
may  be  added,  for  those  who  like  large  fruit,  the  huntsman  and  the  roaring 
lion ;  the  former  having  won  141  prizes  in  the  third  and  fourth  years  of  its 
being  exhibited,  and  the  latter  above  800.  White :  Whitesmith,  early,  pro- 
lific, and  excellent;  crystal,  much  esteemed  for  bottling;  Taylor's  bright 
Venus ;  and  the  white  Dutch,  which  b  preferred  to  every  other  kind  for 
making  British  champagne.  Yellow  :  Rockwood,  a  large  early  gooseberry, 
which  gained  777  prizes  in  five  years ;  and  rumbullion,  reckoned  the  best  in 
the  markets  for  preserving.  Green :  Massey's  heart  of  oak,  early  and  a  great 
bearer ;  greenwood ;  and  the  Pitmaston  green  gsge,^  remarkably  rich  and 
sweet.  In  all  fourteen  sorts,  and  the  quantity  planted  of  each  may  be  pro- 
portioned to  the  taste  of  the  occupier.  The  currants  may  be  the  red  Dutch, 
Knight's  early  red,  and  Wilmot's  large  red ;  the  white  Dutch ;  the  cham- 
pagne, which  is  of  a  pale  flesh  colour,  which,  though  it  ripens  very  early,  will 
hang  on  the  trees  without  protection  till  October,  and  with  a  covering  (such 
as  will  be  hereafter  described)  till  December ;  and  the  black  Naples,  which 
is  remarkably  fine  and  large.  The  raspberries  may  be  the  early  prolific,  the 
red  and  yellow  Antwerp,  and  the  double-bearing  or  late  cane. 

137  The  walks  in  the  back  garden  we  propose  to  be  edged  with  strawberries; 
and,  if  space  could  be  spared,  the  alleys  inside  the  espalier  trellis  might  be 
edged  on  both  sides  with  strawberries  also.  These  edgings  would  in  all  be 
about  800  ft.  in  length,  and  they  might  be  planted  with  the  following  kinds, 
the  large  sorts  being  pla<^  next  the  broad  outer  walk,  and  tlie  small  sorts  on 
each  aide  the  alleys.  The  strawberries  for  the  margin  of  the  outer  walks  may 
be  the  old  scarlet  and  Grove  End  scarlet,  which  are  the  earliest;  Keen*s 
seedling,  which  is  a  great  bearer,  and,  taking  it  altogether,  the  best  straw- 
berry in  cultivation ;  the  roseberry,  which  is  a  very  great  bearer ;  the  old 
pine,  which  is  the  best-flavoured  of  all  strawberries,  though  a  shy  bearer; 
and  Wilmot's  superb,  which,  though  it  has  not  much  flavour,  is  remarkable 
for  its  size.  For  the  mi^gins  of  the  alleys  we  would  recommend,  as  having 
small  leaves  and  bearing  the  fruit  on  high  erect  stalks,  which  are  not  likely 
to  be  injured  by  the  feet  of  persons  walking  along  the  alley,  the  prolific  or 
conical  hautbois,  the  large  flat  hautboia,  the  red  and  white  alpine,  and  the 
red  and  white  wood.  The  last  four  kinds,  if  regularly  supplied  with  water, 
will  continue  in  bearing  all  the  summer. 

138.  Culinarif  crops. — The  space  left  for  these,  in  a  back  garden  of  the  size 
bliuwn  in  Jiga.  31.  and  oo.,  .and  laid  out  in  the  manner  we  have  described, 
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with  flagstone  walks,  will  be  but  small ;  being  merely  a  bed  about  12  ft.  wide 
by  75  tt,  long.  To  make  the  most  of  this  plot,  it  must  be  divided  into  smaller 
beds,  say  fifteen,  each  4  ft  wide,  with  1  ft  alleys  between,  as  shown  in 
the  figure ;  and  that,  at  the  lower  end,  as  nearest  the  entrance  through  the 
trellisi,  may  contain  the  perennial  potherbs,  such  as  chives,  garlic,  sage,  map- 
joram,  winter  savory,  tbyme,  fennel,  tarragon,  bumet,  and  mint,  the  last 
three  being  the  most  useful  (tarragon  for  vinegar,  and  for  flavouring  salads 
and  steaks ;  bumet,  at  all  seasons,  for  salads;  and  mint  for  boiling  with  peas, 
and  for  sauce  to  lamb,  &c.)  Annual  and  biennial  herbs,  as  parsley,  chervil, 
and  pot  marjoram,  may  oocupy  an  adjoining  bed,  double  space  being  required 
for  them ;  because,  while  one  crop  is  in  use,  another  must  be  sown  to  succeed 
it.  For  a  very  small  family,  not  particular  in  their  cookery,  one  bed,  12  fk. 
in  length  and  4  ft.  in  breadth,  will  be  quite  sufficient  for  the  whole  of  these 
herbs,  perennial,  annual,  and  biennial.  The  remaining  part  of  the  plot 
allotted  to  kitchen  crops  may  be  occupied  by  those  vegetables  which  it  is 
always  convenient  to  have  at  hand ;  and  by  such  as  never  can  be  so  well 
procured  at  market,  or  from  the  greengrocer,  as  direct  from  the  garden. 
Among  these  lettuce  may  be  included,  a»  always  convenient  for  making 
a  salad,  and  we  would  therefore  devote  the  beds  2  and  3  to  a  succession  of 
this  vegetable ;  bed  4  is  for  small  and  other  salading,  such  as  mustard  and 
cress,  radishes,  lamb's  lettuce,  American  cress,  &c. ;  in  beds  5  and  6  we 
would  sow  winter  spinach,  which,  if  the  Flanders  kind  be  chosen,  will  afford 
a  dish  now  and  then  throughout  the  winter,  and  in  spring  twice  or  thrice  a 
week,  from  April  to  August;  .beds  7  and  8  may  be  planted  with  scarlet 
runners,  two  rows  lengthwise  in  a  bed,  and  these  will  afibrd  a  small  dish  of 
kidneybeans  every  other  day,  from  June  till  they  are  destroyed  by  frost ;  and 
beds  9  to  15  may  be  devoted  to  peas,  that  being  a  vegetable  never  to  be 
obtained  good,  except  direct  from  the  garden ;  because,  in  a  few  hours  after 
peas  are  gathered  and  put  in  baskets  or  sacks,  they  begin  to  heat  and  ferment, 
and  when  dressed  they  will  be  found  to  have  become  tough 
and  vapid.    The  most  suitable  sorts  of  peas  for  a  very  ^ 

small  garden  are  tfie  blue  Prussian,  J^  night's  marrow,  and 
the  dwarf  marrow ;  because  these  have  the  seeds,  or  peas, 
large.  The  firame  and  the  Charlton  are  early  varieties,  but 
both  the  seeds  and  the  pods  are  small,  and  the  peas  are 
neither  so  succulent  nor  so  sweet  when  cooked  as  the  kinds 
before  mentioned.  Whatever  kind  of  pea  is  sown  ought  to 
be  staked  as  soon  as  the  tendrils  appear;  because,  in  this 
way,  the  plants  occupy  less  room.  The  kind  of  staking  or 
supports  proper  for  peas  in  a  small  garden  is,  a  line  of  rods 
on  each  side  of  each  line  of  peas,  and  at  about  3  in.  distant 
from  them,  with  pieces  of  string  stretched  horizontally  from 
rod  to  rod,  so  as  to  leave  a  clear  space  between  'the  line  of 
rods  6  in.  wide,  in  which  the  peas  will  grow  up,  and  support 
themselves  by  clasping  the  strings  and  rods.  The  rods  may 
be  from  3  ft.  to  5  ft.  apart,  and  from  3  ft.  to  4  ft.  in  height; 
the  first  string  may  be  18  in.  from  the  ground,  and  the 
others  9  in.  apart.  The  rods,  if  Kyanised  before  being  used, 
will  last  several  years ;  or  light  iron  rods,  formed  by  bending 
quarter-inch  iron  rods  in  the  form  of  a  hair  pin,  as  shown  in 
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fg,  40.,  and  which  will  not  oo8t  abova  2t.  a  doten,  may  be  uaed.  There  are 
wire  hurdles  aold  for  the  tame  parpoee,  and  a1m>  iron  stakes ,  but  both  are 
much  more  expensive,  though  not  more  efficient,  than  the  light  iron  rod  we 
have  mentioned. 

139.  WaH  borders, — ^We  have  now  planted  and  cropped  the  whole  of  the 
back  garden,  unless  we  except  the  wall  borders,  in  which  there  is  the  row  of 
strawberries  that  forms  the  edging  to  the  walk  on  that  side ;  and  the  narrow 
space  between  the  strawberry  edgings  to  the  other  side  of  the  msin  walks, 
and  the  espalier  trellises,  in  which  we  would  not  plant  or  sow  anything. 

140.  Ftrsi  expentt. — ^The  laying  out,  including  the  treUis,  manure,  fire.,  may 
be  set  down  at  from  301.  to  40^ ;  the  fruit-trees,  two  years  trained,  will  cost, 
at  an  average,  2s.  6d,  each,  say  5L ;  the  gooseberries,  currants,  &e.,  4d*  each, 
say  20s. ;  the  strawberrie*,  4s.  per  100,  32«. ;  the  potherbs  and  seeds  of  the 
culinary  vegetables,  about  15s. ;  the  flowering  plants  for  the  back  garden, 
aboiat  2L ;  and  the  shrubs,  plants,  and  bulbs,  for  the  front  garden,  5L  In  ail, 
the  first  cost  will  be  from  45J.  to  55L ;  the  difference  depending  principally 
on  the  cost  of  the  labour  and  materiali  expended  in  forming  the  walks,  and 
in  trenching  and  manuring  thtf  ground.  This  estimate  is  only  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  rough  approximation  to  what  would  be  the  aotual  cost;  beoauae 
BO  much  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  subsoil,  and  the  drainage 
and  new  soil  required,  the  price  of  flagstones,  of  manure,  &c.,  independently 
of  the  price  of  labour,  that  it  is  impossible  to  make  an  aoonrate  estimate, 
unless  a  specific  case  were  given.  On  taming  to  our  priced  lists,  the  cost  of 
trees,  plants,  and  seeds,  in  London,  may  be  ascertained  with  something  like 
certainty ;  but  the  exact  price  of  every  other  particular  must  depend  on  the 
quantity  and  kind  of  work  to  be  done,  as  well  as  on  local  circumstances. 

141.  The  made  of  management  of  a  garden  thus  laid  out  and  planted 
requires  to  be  next  noticed.  We  shall  suppose  the  occupier  to  be  desirous  of 
managing  it  himself,  and  to  be  able  to  devote  to  it  his  spring,  summer,  and 
autumn  evenings.  We  may  premise  that,  in  such  a  limited  space  as  we  have 
been  treating  of,  and  so  closely  planted,  if  the  greatest  and  most  unremitting 
attention  be  not  paid  to  its  management,  it  will  soon  become  a  mass  of  con- 
fusion ;  and,  whUe  some  trees  are  in  fUU  vigour  and  overgrowing  the  others, 
some  will  be  choked  by  shade,  so  as  to  produce  no  fruit  worth  eating ;  and 
others  will  be  eaten  up  by  insects.  The  great  object  that  must  be  constantly 
kept  in  view,  in  the  cultivation  of  such  a  garden,  is,  to  keep  every  tree  and 
plant  within  the  limits  assigned  to  it.  This  must  not  be  done  by  merely  eut> 
ting  off  superfluous  branches  in  the  usual  manner,  but  by  preventing  them 
from  being  produced,  by  lowering  the  strength  of  the  tree.  This  is  to  be 
done  by  disbudding,  and  by  pinching  off  the  young  shoots  at  the  extremities 
of  the  branches,  and  wherever  else  they  would  require  to  be  cut  off,  if  allowed 
to  grow  to  maturity.  Another  important  point  to  attend  to  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  fruit  trees  and  flowering  shrubs  is,  to  preserve  their  foliage,  at 
aU  times,  in  a  perfectly  healthy  stste,  and  to  keep  it  folly  exposed  to  the  sun 
and  air.  For  this  purpose,  the  strictest  watch  must  be  kept  for  the  appear- 
ance of  insects ;  and  means  taken  to  destroy  them,  if  possible,  in  the  egg 
state,  or,  at  all  events,  as  soon  as  they  are  hatched.  During  the  whole  sum- 
mer, every  tree  and  bush  on  the  premises  will  require  to  be  syringed  with 
water  in  the  evening  of  every  day  that  it  docs  not  rain ;  and,  when  insects 
appear,  instead  of  common  water,  lime  water,  soapsuds,  or  tobacco  water 
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mntt  be  nsecL  The  strawbenriee  will  require  watering  eTery  evening,  from 
the  time  they  come  into  blossom  till  the  fruit  is  set ;  and  the  alpine  and  wood 
kinda,  aa  they  bear  fruit  the  greater  part  of  aummer,  will  require  additional 
watering  in  propertion.  The  flowers  in  the  wall  borders,  and  the  ground 
between  the  wbU  and  the  walk,  and  also  the  ground  under  the  flagstones,  will 
require  Irequeut  watering;  and,  indeed,  the  wall  border  and  the  espalier 
border  ought  to  be  mulched  with  half-rotten  dang,  to  keep  the  ground  con- 
stantly cool  and  moist.  Neither  should  ever  be  dug,  bnt  merely  be  pointed 
OQ  the  enrfiMe  with  a  three-pronged  fork ;  except  in  so  far  as  may  be  necea- 
saiy  for  renewing  the  strawberry  edgings.  The  runners  from  these  straw- 
henj  edgings  must  be  constantly  taken  ofi*,  as  soon  as  they  extend  6  in.  from 
the  plant  over  the  walk ;  or  12  or  14  inches  over  the  border,  except  when 
young  plants  are  required  to  substitute  for  the  old  ones.  The  crops  of  culi- 
nary iregetablea  in  the  centre  beds  will  require  constant  watering  every  even- 
ing during  the  whole  summer,  except  when  it  has  rained ;  more  especially  to 
nendcr  the  peas  productive  and  succulent,  and  the  lettuces  and  other  saladiog, 
crisp  and  tender.  As  soon  as  one  crop  of  any  article  is  ready  to  be  removed, 
another  ahould  be  aown  or  planted  to  succeed  it,  the  ground  being  previously 
weli  dug,  and  manured  if  necessary.  A  constant  look  out  must  be  kept  for 
insects  on  d»e  culinary  vegetables,  herbs,  and  flowers,  as  well  as  on  the  fruit- 
treea ;  and,  throughout  the  whole  garden,  snails,  slugs,  and  worms  must  be 
destroyed  as  soon  as  they  are  perceived.  The  plants  in  the  circular  bed  in 
the  front  garden  should  be  taken  up  late  in  the  autumn  of  every  year,  and  the 
ground  trenched;  a  fourth  part  of  the  soil  removed,  and  a  fourth  part  of 
trerik  soil  added ,  with  a  portion  of  thoroughly-rotted  manure,  if  necessary ; 
after  which  the  plants  and  bulbs  should  be  replanted,  and  new  ones  substi- 
tuted for  such  as  may  have  become  shabby,  or  are  dead,  or  for  the  sake  of 
change.  This  mode  of  re-invigorating  the  soil,  if  not  performed  every  year, 
shoold  be  performed  every  second  or  third  year,  otherwise  the  stronger  plant* 
will  overrun  the  weaker  ones ;  and  the  bulbs,  especially  the  hyacinths,  which 
'  ought  to  constitute  the  principal  beauty  of  the  bed  in  spring,  will  degenerate, 
and  cease  to  be  ornamental.  The  roses  against  the  wall  in  the  front  garden 
will  require  to.be  constantly  watohed,  lest  the  aphides  should  make  their 
appearance;  and,  the  moment  any  are  seen,  watered  with  weak  tobacco 
water,  being  washed  immediately  afterwards  with  pure  water,  to  prevent  the 
tobacco  water  from  disfiguring  the  plants.  A  receipt  for  the  preparation  of 
this  tobacco  water,  and  more  particular  directions  for  using  it,  will  be  given 
hereafter.  The  roses  will  require  to  be  taken  up,  the  soil  renewed,  and  all 
the  old  wood  and  roots  cut  out,  every  three  or  four  years ;  that  is,  if  it  is 
wished  that  they  should  flower  freely,  and  display  themselves  to  the  greatest 
advantage.  Both  the  flowers  and  rose-trees  in  the  front  garden  wiU  require 
constant  watering;  and  the  vine  against  the  back  front,  and  the  wistaria, 
honeysuckle,  and  jasmine,  against  the  street  front,  will  require  to  be  watered 
over  the  leaves  with  the  syringe,  as  well  as  at  the  root ;  and  to  be  summer- 
trained  and  pruned.  Many  otlier  minor  operations  might  be  enumerated ; 
but  the  above  are  enough  to  show  that,  where  the  most  is  intended  to  be 
made  of  even  the  smallest-sized  fourth-rate  suburban  garden,  if  planted  in 
this  manner,  there  is  work  enough  for  one  person,  every  evening,  say  from 
six  till  it  grows  dark,  throughout  the  spring,  summer,  and  automn  months ; 
work  that  must  be  done  previously  to  six  o'clock,  in  the  months  when 
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it  is  dark  at  that  hour ;  such  as  digging  and  cropping  the  culinary  part  of  the 
garden,  ftc. 

142.  Expense  of  management.^^lt  the  operations  of  culture  and  keeping 
are  performed  by  the  occupier  himself,  the  annual  amount  of  money  required 
to  be  laid  out  will  be  very  trifling.  The  first  year,  a  good  garden  syringe, 
some  watering-pots,  a  pruning-knlfe,  a  hammer,  nails'  and  list,  a  spade,  rake, 
hoe,  trowel,  aod  three-pronged  fork,  a  garden  line,  baskets,  and  ladder  for 
the  vine,  &c.,  against  the  house,  amounting  in  all  to  about  10/.  or  12/.,  will 
require  to  be  purchased  ;  but  the  second  and  succeeding  years  there  will  only 
be  wanted  a  few  garden  seeds,  manure,  tobacco,  or  other  articles  for  destroy- 
ing insects ;  nails,  list,  matting  (for  tying  the  espaliers,  and  for  protecting 
any  of  the  tender  ornamental  plants  during  winter,  and  the  blossoms  of  the 
tender  fruits  in  spring),  and  some  occasional  repairs  and  renewals;  the  coat 
of  the  whole  of  which  cannot  exceed  1/.  or  2/.  To  employ  a  gardener  to  da 
all  the  work  requisite  *in  such  a  garden,  during  the  summer  months,  would 
cost  at  least  3«.  or  3f .  6</.  per  day ;  and  thus,  supposing  him  to  work,  at  an 
average,  three  days  a  week,  from  the  1st  of  March  to  the  1st  of  November, 
the  co^t  will  amount  to  about  10/.  at  3«.  a  day,  and  12/.  at  3#.  6<^.  The 
remaining  part  of  the  year,  viz.  from  the  Ist  of  November  to  the  1st  of  Maich, 
(about  seventeen  or  eighteen  weeks,)  need  not  cost,  on  an  average,  more 
than  3<.  6d.  a  week.  The  whole  expense,  including  seeds,  &c.,  would  thus 
be  about  20/.  a  year.  Where  a  man-servant  was  kept  who  was  fond  of  gar- 
dening, he  might,  with  occasional  instructions  during  the  first  year  from  a 
professional  gardener,  perform  all  the  work  requisite. 

143.  The  produce  of  such  a  suburban  garden  would,  if  a  hired  gardener 
were  employed,  probably  not  be  worth  more  than  the  expense,  if  so  much  : 
but  the  great  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  things  in  all  their  different  stages  of 
growth,  and  of  being  able  to  procure  fresh  salading  and  herbs  nearly  all  the 
year ;  and,  at  the  proper  seasons,  spinach,  kidney -beans,  and  peas,  when 
wanted,  quite  fresh  out  of  the  garden ;  will  more  than  compensate  lor  the 
outlay  required  to  any  person  who  can  afford  it.  To  those  who  cannot,  or  * 
who  do  not  wish  to  incur  the  necessary  expense,  we  shall  suggest  a  cheaper 
mode  of  planting  and  management. 

A  more  economical  mode  of  laying  out  and  planting  a  back  garden  of  the 
size  of.one  of  those  in  fig,  35.  In  this  case,  we  would  advise  the  trellis  and 
strawberry  edgings  to  be  omitted,  and  the  cross  beds  to  be  extended  to  the 
margins  of  the  paved  walks.  One  of  these  beds  may  be  planted  with  goose- 
berries, another  with  currants,  and  a  third  with  raspberries ;  and  the  other 
beds  with  kitchen  crops  and  herbs,  much  in  the  same  manner  as  indicated 
above,  except  that  there  will  be  only  three  beds  for  peas,  instead  of  six. 
Against  the  house,  there  need  not  be  any  vine  or  other  plant  trained ;  and 
the  circular  bed  in  front  may  be  planted  solely  with  bulbs  and  annuals.  This 
will  lessen  the  first  cost  of  the  garden  one-fifth  or  one-sixth,  and  the  labour 
and  expense  of  keeping  it  one-half. 

§  3. — Suburban  gardens,  whfre  the  principal  object  it  ornamental  Replay, 

Design  VI.— 7b  lay  out  a  small  suburban  garden,  where  the  main  object  is 
a  display  q/' ornamental  trees  and  shrubs  and  border  flowers, 

144.  General  arrangement. — We  shall  suppose  the  extent  and  form  of  the 
ground  to  be  the  same  as  in  Jig,  34.,  p.  71.,  and  that  the  walks  are  flagged, 
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ind  tha  ground  thorongbly  drained  and  prepaied.  The  walU  ve  wonld 
plant  with  floiTering  ifanibB,  initead  of  rruit-treei;  and  the  trellii  we  wonld 
plant  lolely  with  roiet.  The  centre  of  the  garden  we  would  lay  out  in  bedi, 
in  which  the  finer  kinds  of  border  flower*  might  be  caltivated ;  or,  ws  wonld 
fbrm  a  border  ob  both  ddei  of  the  roae  trellis,  and  la;  down  th^centre  of  the 
garden  in  graM.  In  (electing  nich  flowen  ai  might  be  grown  in  the  beds 
which  «e  have  mppoaed  laid  out  within  the  space  enclosed  by  the  rose  trellii, 
Tariotu  objects  may  be  kept  in  view,  according  to  the  taste  of  the  occupier. 
He  may  hsTe  a  favonrite  colour,  or  a  faTotnite  height;  he  may  prefer 
cUmbing  plants,  or  trailers,  or  bushy  plants,  or  bulbs ;  or  evergrMU-ksTed 
berbaceons  plants,  such  as  the  pink,  See.,  to  look  well  in  winter.  He  may 
choose  to  make  the  greatest  display  in  a  particular  month ;  or  to  cultiTate 
plants  which  will  contiDoe  in  flower  for  two  or  three  months  at  a  time ;  or  to 
grow  only  perenni^  or  annoals,  and  so  on.  One  of  the  most  general  objects 
of  gardeners,  in  cases  of  tMs  kind,  is  to  have  an  equal  number  of  plants  in 
flower  during  erery  month  of  the  floral  year,  which  consuts  of  nine  months, 
rejecting  the  three  winter  month*.  Of  those  in  flower  in  each  month,  the 
next  object  is  to  have  an  equal  number  of  each  of  the  most  prevalent  coburs; 
and  more  particularly  of  red,  scarlet,  orange,  purple,  blue,  violet,  yellow,  and 
white.  Where  this  is  the  object  in  a  sm^  garden,  like  that  which  we  pro- 
pose to  plant,  we  wonld  recommend  a  bed  for  each  month ;  or,  if  the  planla 
are  to  be  arranged  in  borders,  a  row  for  the  same  period ;  or,  rather,  an 
imaginary  row,  so  that  there  might  be  an  equal  quantity  of  plants  in  flower 
at  the  same  time  in  every  part  of  the  border.  Both  in  borders  and  in  beds, 
it  is  deuraUe  to  place  the  lowest  plants  next  the  walk,  and  the  tallest  at  the 
grealeat  distance  from  it,  so  as  to  produce  a  sloping  surface  of  vegetation,  in 
which  mode  it  will  be  found  that  the  most  effectual  display  is  made;  the 
green  G>li4^  of  the  plants  not  yet  come  into  flower,  or  that  of  the  plants 
which  are  gone  out  of  flower,  contrasting  advantageously  with  those  in  fiiU 
bloom.  The  front  garden  may  be  surrounded  by  a  border,  and  have  a  small 
circular,  square,  or  diamond-shaped  I>ed  in  the  centre ;  or  it  may  be  laid  out 
in  maay  different  ways,  some  of  which  are  shown  in  ^(9.  41.,  care  bdng  taken 


to  employ  artist-like  shapes  for  the  beds,  and  never  to  have  less  than  1  ft.,  or, 
what  is  still  better,  2  ft.,  of  turf  between  one  bed  and  another ;  and  between 
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ihje  bedf  next  tbe  walk  and  tiie  wall.  T%%  wall  of  the  front  garden  facing  Ike 
Bcotli  may  be  planted  with  the  more  showy  evevgreen  and  decidnoiu  shnihe) 
the  planter  being  guided  in  his  choke  of  kinds  by  the  desire  ef  diaplajiag 
different  sorts  from  those  prevalent  in  the  adjoining  gardens*  in  ordfif  ta 
increase  the  §tnenk  variety  of  the  street.  As  there  will  be  230  ft.  of  walking 
in  the  back  garden,  and  30  ft.  of  walking  in  the  frent  garden,  if  4  ft.  be 
allowed  for  each  plant,  60  difierent  sorts  may  be  introduced,  which  will 
include  all  the  finer  climbers,  twiners^  and  showy  flowering  shinhs  in  enlfivar 
tion  in  British  gardens^  ezclnaiTe  of  the  rhododendron  and  heath  families, 
which,  in  general,  are  unsuitable  for  training  against  walls.  From'  this 
general  rule  we  except  the  stronger-growing  rhododendrons,  the  tree  hybrids 
of  which  may  be  placed  against  the  wall  with  a  south  aspect;  and  R,  p6n- 
ticum  and  B,  catawbi^nse,  with  their  varietiea,  against  the  waU  with  a  north- 
em  exposure.  Some  of  the  more  hardy  aaaleas  might  alao  be  planted  against 
this  wall.  The  rose  trellis  being  above  160  ft  in  length,  80  socts,  allowing 
2  ft.  to  each  plant,  might  be  displayed  on  it ;  in  which  might  be  included  all 
the  very  best  kinds ;  and  in  addition  there  might  he  staacburda  placed  akmg 
the  trellis'  at  regular  distances,  which,  at  10  ft,  apmrt,  would  give  16  sorts 
more.  The  15  beds  contain  5(1|  square  feet  each;  and,  allowing  2  square  leet 
to  a  plant,  this  would  give  350  herbaeeons  or  flowering  plants ;  so  that  the 
collection  in  the  back  garden  would  stand  thus  :-^0  select  climbiDg,  and 
other  deciduous  and  evergreen  flowering,  shrubs;  96  kindacf  choice  roses; 
and  350  kinds  of  choice  flowers.  Besides  these,  there  might  be  a  harder  of 
candytuft  or  ten-week  stock,  slightly  mixed  with  mignonette  on  eadi  ade  of 
the  main  walk.  The  choice  of  the  shrubs  and  planto  we  diall  kava  the  reader 
to  make  for  himself  frara  our  descriptive  lists ;  recommending  him  to  intro- 
duce  the  evergreen  shrubs  here  and  there  aooLong  the  deciduous  eses,  so  an  to 
make  the  evergreen  kinds  prevail  on  the  border  with  a  nortii  aspect,  and  te 
place  the  tenderer  kinds  on  the  wall  which  faces  the  south.  Fragraaca  and 
the  beauty  of  foliage  shotdd  be  kept  in  view,  no  less  than  the  beauty  of  the 
flowers. 

145.  Mode  «f  numagmmenLi — This  garden  may  be  managed  with  greater 
ease  and  certainty  of  success  than  one  where  fruit-trees  are  grown  against 
the  walls ;  because  the  care  and  labour  requisite  to  bring  a  plant  into  flower 
is  only  a  part  of  that  which  is  necessary  to  brwg  its  fruit  to  maturity.  Prun- 
ing, watering,  and  destroying  insects,  particularly  the  green  fly  and  thrips, 
from  the  roses,  will  be  the  principal  operations  during  the  summer  months ; 
and,  in  autumn  and  spring,  the  greater  number  of  the  herbaceous  plants  will 
require  to  be  taken  up  and  replanted.  At  these  seasons,  also,  pruning  and 
training  will  be  required  both  for  the  roses  and  shrubs  against  the  wall. 
During  winter,  there  will  be  scarcely  anything  to  do,  unless  to  mat-up  any  of 
the  more  tender  kinds  that  may  have  been  introduced;  and,  hence,  this 
description  of  gardening  is  particularly  adapted  for  being  carried  on  by  a 
lady,  with  her  own  hands.  Instead  of  mats  for  covering  any  of  the  more 
tender  trees  against  the  wall,  pieces  of  foolscap  paper,  or  even  old  new^apers, 
dipped  in,  or  painted  over  with,  hot  oU,  will  be  equity  efleetive ;  the  object 
being  to  reflect  back  the  rays  of  heat  radiated  from  th«  walL  The  papers 
may  be  fastened  on  with  small  nails ;  or  they  may  be  tied  to  nails  already  in 
the  wall,  or  to  the  shoots  of  the  trees. 

146.  Eiimate  i^expenn, — This  will  depend  chiefly  on  the  rarity  and  value 
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of  the  shrube  and  plants  chosen,  which  may  vary  from  an  average  of  \$,  to  St. 
each.  Taking  them  at  the  first  sum,  and  estimating  the  total  number  at 
about  506,  the  amount  will  be  25/.  6#. ;  but  the  same  number  of  plants  might 
be  chosen  from  the  nurserymen's  priced  lists,  of  such  prices  as  would  bring 
the  amount  above  100/.,  or  under  10/.  In  the  latter  oase,  however,  there 
would  only  be  the  more  common  kinds;  and  both  the  roses  and  the  herba- 
ceous plants  would  be  purchased  at  so  much  per  score,  or  per  hundred.  On 
the  whole,  the  expense  of  laying  out  and  stacking  a  garden  of  this  sort  would 
be  much  the  same  as  if  it  had  been  planted  with  fruit-trees ;  but  it  has  a  great 
advantage  over  a  fruit-garden,  in  admitting  of  being  kept  both  with  leas 
labour  and  less  skill.  Supposing  a  commercial  gardener  employed  to  look 
after  it,  he  might  be  required  for  two  hours  a  day  during  June,  July,  and 
August ;  two  hours,  for  three  days  in  the  week,  during  May  and  September ; 
and  two  hours  per  week  during  the  remainder  of  tbe  year. 

147.  The  prodbice  would  consist  entirely  of  flowers,  and  the  enjoyment  in- 
looking  after  them.  The  roses  would  demand  a  lady's  attention  during  the 
whole  summer.  Every  day  some  roses  will  have  faded,  and  will  require  to 
be  eut  off;  and  every  evening,  except  when  it  rains,  the  S3nringe,  or  the  bar- 
row-engine, should  be  brought  into  use.  To  keep  down  the  insects  will  also 
require  constant  vigilance. 

DaaiGN  VII.  To  lay  out  and  plant  a  iuhurhan  garden,  where  the  obfect  i$ 
ekiefiy  to  make  a  pteturesque  duplay  vf  omatnental  treee  and  thrubs,  with  a 
fiwflowert, 

148.  General  arrangement, — For  this  example,  we  shall  take  a  garden 
which  was  laid  out  and  planted  from  a  design  of  ours.  The  situation  is  a 
piece  of  flat  ground,  on  the  border  of  a  common,  within  two  miles  of  St. 
PaulV,  London :  it  contains,  altogether,  about  a  quarter  of  an  acre ;  and  the 
soil  is  a  strong  loam.  The  house  forms  part  of  a  low ;  and,  from  a  stable, 
chaise-house,  and  poultry-house  being  placed  alongside  of  the  dwelling,  the 
frontage,  and,  consequently,  the  width  of  the  back  garden,  is  upwards  of 
60  ft.  There  being  no  common  sewer,  or  general  system  of  drainage,  in  the 
neighbourhood,  the  most  defective  part  of  this  residence  is  the  dampness  of 
Uie  surface  of  the  ground  in  wet  weather.  The'  drains  of  the  walks,  however, 
are  conducted  to  a  well  at  the  further  extremity  of  the  garden ;  whence  the 
water^  after  heavy  rains,  may  be  pumped  up  to  a  gutter,  which  is  conducted 
along  the  surface  of  the  common.  The  situation,  though  flat,  is  not  without 
some  distant  prospect,  that  is  intended  to  be  seen  from  the  floor  of  the  living- 
room  (which  is  about  5  ft.  higher  than  the  surface  of  the  garden),  broken  fuid 
varied  by  the  trees  which  are  to  be  planted.  The  shrubs  will  be,  for  the  most 
part,  below  the  eye ;  and  the  finer  flowers  are  intended  to  be  chiefly  confined 
to  the  front  garden ;  in  which,  in  order  to  form  a  greater  contrast  with  the 
back  garden,  it  is  only  intended  to  have  climbers  against  the  house  and  the 
side  walls.  The  porticm  of  the  front  garden  before  the  coach-houae  and 
stable  ifl  separated  from  that  before  the  house  by  a  wall ;  thus  giving  a  yard 
fat  the  poultry,  and  room  for  cleaning  the  horse,  chaise,  &c.  The  only  trees 
in  the  front  garden  are  a  row  of  thorns  of  six  diflSerent  kinds,  placed  close  by 
this  partition  wall,  in  order  to  hide  the  view  of  the  poultry  and  chaise-yard 
from  the  parlour  window. 

149.  The  house,  the  boundary  fences,  the  walks,  and  the  outdoor  buildings, 
were  designed  and  carried  into  execution  before  our  advice  was  asked,  and 
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were  to  be  considered  as  unalterable.  Some  asparagus  beds,  sea^kale  beds, 
and  gooseberry  busbes  were  planted,  and  were  also  not  to  be  disturbed.  All 
that  was  left  for  us  to  do,  therefore,  was  to  arrange  the  beds  on  the  ]|lot  of 
lawn,  or  turf,  which  formed  the  principal  part  of  the  area  of  the  back  garden; 
and  to  indicate  the  kinds  of  trees  and  shrubs  to  be  planted  in  these  beds  and 
in  their  side  borders.  This  we  did  on  a  working  plan,  of  which  ^.  42. 
occupying  pp.  96.  and  97.  is  'a  copy,  accompanied  by  the  following  explanar 
tory  references ;  to  which  we  shall  subjoin  a  list  of  the  trees  and  shrube 
planted,  with  their  prices : 
a  The  door  of  the  house,  which  opens  on  a  landing  covered  by  a  trellised 

porch ;  from  which  a  flight  of  seven  steps  descends  to  the  garden  walk. 
6,  Pri?y.  c,  Summer-house.  * 

d,  Pit  for  cucumbers,  heated  by  dung  from  the  stable ;  thrown  into  a  vault, 

through  a  door  at  one  end. 
tf,  Raised  cover  to  a  well  /,  Pump.  jp.  Door  to  the  sfiable. 

h,  Situation  of  the  dining-room  window,  being  the  only  window  of  a  sit^g- 

room  which  looks  into  the  garden ;  and  with  reference  to  the  view  from 

which  window  all  the  trees  are  planted, 
t,  Border  of  shrubs  and  flowers ;  the  fence  on  this  side  being  wooden  pales, 

about  5  ft.  high ;  the  aspect  south  by  east. 
k,  Border  for  rhubarb,  sea-kale,  chives,  parsley,  and  other  annual  and  peren- 
nial kitchen  herbs :  the  fence  here  is  a  brick  wall,  5  ft.  high. 
/,  Asparagus  beds, 
m,  Two  rows  of  gooseberries,  with  strawbeiries  between.    The  nuirgin  of  the 

walks  iA,  on  one  side,  a  continuation  of  the  lawn,  1  ft.  broad;  and,  on  the 

other,  box. 
n  to  0,  Part  of  the  wall,  on  which  currants  may  be  trained. 
Pf  Border  of  shrubs  and  flowers,  with  some  trees,  facing  the  north ;  the  wall 

brick,  and  about  5  ft.  high,  covered  with  fruit-trees  of  different  kinds ;  but 

which,  from  the  aspect,  are  of  little  use  as  such.    Beyond  the  fences,  on 

the  right  and  left,  are  similar  gardens ;  and  at  the  extreme  end  there  is  an 

open  common  in  grass. 
q,  Dark  circles,  indicating  the  fruit-trees  which  are  already  planted,  and  are 

not  to  be  removed, 
r,  Open  circles,  indicating  the  situation  of  trees  to  be  planted. 
s,  Marks  thus  *,  indicating  the  situation  of  evergreen  shrubs  to  be  planted. 

The  dots,  thus  * ,  indicate  situations  for  herbaceous   plants,  annual  or 

perennial. 
tf  Marks  thus  x ,  indicating  the  situation  of  deciduous  shrubs  to  be  planted. 
uioVf  Twelve  posts  in  the  fence  of  pales,  against  each  of  which  a  China  Vose 

is  to  be  planted,  and  trained  on  each  side ;  and  also  allowed  to  overlo|)  the 

wall,'  so  as  to  break  its  formal  outline, 
to,  Situation  where  a  vase  on  a  proper  pedestal,  a  statue,  or  other  uthitec- 

tural  object,  might  be  placed ;  taking  care  to  connect  it  architecturally 

with  the  walk. 
Xf  Situation  where  a  small  circular  basin  and  fountain  might  be  introduced, 
y.  Situations  where  chairs  may  be  placed. 

The  different  tools  required  for  the  garden,  including  the  wheelbarrow  and 
roller,  are  kept  in  a  division  of  the  stable ;  the  flower-pots,  &rc.,  under  the 
summer-house;  and  the  mould  and  compost  heaps  near  the  east-end  of 
the  pit. 
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150.  In  the  dbporitUm  of  the  treetf  the  object  is,  to  preserve  an  irregolar- 
sided  vista  along  the  centre  of  the  lawn ;  to  break  the  formality  of  the  straight 
lines  of  the  walks  and  fences  on  each  side  of  it ;  to  conceal  the  termination  of 
the  lawn,  and  hide  the  asparagus-beds ;  and  to  vary  and  partially  conceal 
the  seeneiy  of  the  neighbonring  side  gardens  and  of  the  country  beyond. 
The  principle  of  guidance  in  the  selection  and  disposition  of  the  shrubs  is, 
partly  to  cooperate  with  the  above  object;  but  principally  to  produce  an 
agreeable  variety  of  flowers  and  foliage  throughout  the  whole  space,  and 
during  every  month  in  the  year.  For  this  purpose,  certain  evergreens  (such 
as  the  lanrustinus),  and  certain  flowering  shrubs  (such  as  the  China  rose),  are 
distributed  throughout;  the  same  variety  of  the  species  not  being  repeated, 
but  dillerent  varieties.  There  are  also  shrubs  for  flowering  at  every  season 
of  the  year :  such  as  the  chimonanthus  and  Cydonia  jap6nica  for  autumn 
and  winter ;  the  mezereon  for  early  spring ;  the  common  azalea  and  rhodo- 
dendron for  the  beginning  of  summer ;  the  clethra  for  August ;  and  the 
arbutus  and  wych  hazel  for  the  latter  part  of  l^e  season.  The  whole  of  the 
trees  and  shrubs  are  of  kinds  which  do  not  require  peat  earth,  and  may  be 
purchased  at  moderate  prices. 

151:  The  trees  are  dmost  aU  of  the  low-growing  and  flowering  kinds; 
under  20  ft.  in  height ;  and  purchasable,  on  an  average,  for  cash,  at  Is.  6d. 
each.  Their  names  are  as  follow.  The  prices  were  kindly  put  to  them  by 
a  respectable  London  nurseryman  : 


1.  P^ms  speetibilis,  the  Chinese  crab-tree,      18. 
If.      . 

5.  QnJreiis  /lex,  the  evergreen  oak,  U.  6<2.      19. 

3.  Tliii^a  ocddentkliB,  the  American  arbor 

vita,  9d.  30. 

4.  Lu6rnB  ndbilii,  the  sweet  bay,  !«.  6d. 

6.  Jtud^ens  virgfuiana,  the  red  cedar,  U.       21. 

6.  CftigQB  Xabtimiun,  the  common  labnr- 

nuu.  Is,  22. 

7.  PfTUB  uoDpkiria,  the  mouitslii  ash,  it. 

a.  Tkria  rdbra,  the  red-iiowered  Bnckeye,       28. 

or  American  horsechestnnt,  U.  6d. 
9'.  i^^ntt  pinnatiflda,  the  cat-leaved  white       24. 

bcam-tree,  U.  Gd. 

10.  Cntm^goB  odoratissima,  the  sweetest-       26. 

scented  (large  red-finited)  hawthorn, 

9d.  26. 

11.  Cratc^gOB  Arbnia.  the  aronia  (yellow-       27. 

fridted)  hawthorn,  9d.  28. 

13.  Oratas^guB  Cnis-galli,  the  cockspnr  haw- 

thorn, dd.  29. 

IS.  Cnix^goB  tanacetifblia,  the  tansy-leaved 

Cyellow-friiited)  hawthorn,  9d.  30. 

14.  Oratc^gDS    cordkta,   tbe    heart-leaVed 

hawthorn,  dd.  31. 

15.  BMeHs  aristata,  the  bristle-lcaved  ber- 

iKny,  3«.  6d.  33. 

IS.  Orats^gns  Crtis-galli  var.  callcifbHa,  the 

willow-leaved    cockspur   hawthorn,      83. 

9d. 
17.  CVats^gos  ooocinea,  the  scarlet-froited      31. 

hawtbonit  Stf. 

n2 


CnUb^ga»  Aaarblui,  the  azsnile  haw« 
thorn,  dd. 

Crats^guB  njgra,  the  bladL-fruited  haw- 
thorn, 9(1. 

Cratc^gus  Oxyadmtha  var.  flkva,  the 
yellow- finited  common  hawthorn,  1«. 

Gymnodadns  canad^isiB,  the  Kentucky 
coffee-tree,  Is. 

Pfptimthuf  nepaldiuds,  the  Kepa  pip- 
tanthns,  3f .  Bd. 

KQlreDterila  panieolfcta,  the  panided- 
flowering  kcElreatetia,  Is.  6d. 

Liriod^dron  TuUpifera,  the  tulip  •tree, 
6d. 

Gleditschia    tHao&nthos,    the    three- 
thomed  honey  locust,  6d. 

AOaiOuB  glandulbsa,  the  aiilanto^  ed. 

C&cis  jSUiquistrom,  the  Judas-tree,  6d. 

C^rasos  virginikna,  the  Tirginian  Uid- 
cherry,  U. 

CfHswi  alphius,  the  Scotdi  laburnum, 
U. 

Bobfnia  viscbsa,  the  glutinous  locust- 
tree,  or  fklse  acacia  It. 

(>atc^gus  Oxyacintha  var.  ooocinea, 
the  scarlet-flowered  hawthorn,  9dL 

Crats^gtts  OzyaduDtha  flbre  plkio,  the 
doublc-flowerod  hawthorn,  dd, 

Magnblla  conspicua,    the    Chinese  or 
Yulan  magnolia,  3«.  6d, 

CVtisus  Xabumum  incban^  the  cut- 
leaved  laburnum,  is.  ed. 
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Sft.  BoUnia  hkpUHu  the  roMMada,  If. 

86.  Ptelet     trlfoUitU.    the    three-leayed 

sbrabby  trefoil,  9d. 

87.  C6ntm  MahdUb,  the  perfhmed  cherrr. 

If. 

88.  AmOdHehkr   BfArjkjAvm,  the  nigfwy 

meepHas,  If. 

39.  OQrasas  Piuliu,  the  Urd-cheny.  6d. 

40.  CdnsuB  semperflbrens,  the  All  Sthits' 

cherrjTi  If.  6<i. 

41.  B^tula  ilbft  pendiilA,  the  weeping  Ureh, 

84i. 

42.  Pfrm  Ajiierlcia«,the  American  mouii- 

tahi  uh.  If. 

43.  OerasoB  n^gra,  the  black-harked  cherry. 

If. 

44.  Cotonedbter  frigida,  the  frigid  ootone- 

aster,  If. 
46.  PfTuB  boUwyUeriltna,   the   BoUwyller 
pear,  8f.  6d. 

46.  SopAdmJaponica,  the  Japan  80phora,6<f. 

47.  DlMp^ros    Tirginiana,    the   Virginian 

lotus-tree,  6d. 

48.  (Mrania  loriUnica,  the  Portogal  laurel, 

6<f. 

49.  Neg6ndo  ^Vaxinifbliuni,  the  ash-leaTcd 

box  elder.  If. 

80.  i4^oer  riibnun,  the  red  maple.  If. 

81.  Taxbdiom    disUchnm,   the   decidaona 

cyprcu,  If. 
69.  JS^acnlns    camea,    the    pink-flowered 

horsecheetnnt.  If.  9d, 
68.  tlex.   .iqnlfblium    var.,  the    common 

holly,   with    smooth-edged    leafes. 

If.  6d. 

64.  Sallsbiuia  odiantifblia,  the  maiden-hair 
tree,  2f.  6d. 

65.  Gleditschla  hdrrida,  the  horrid-spined 

honey  locust,  3f .  6d. 
68.  AriftotUies  Miegiui,    the   Macqai-tree, 

3f.  Gd. 
87.  Primus    domdstica    myroMUana,    the 

myrobalan  plum,  2f . 
68.  HalMs  tetraptera,  the  snowdrop  tree. 

If. 
80.  CaUtlpa  tyrinffcefbUit,  the  catalpa,  Bd. 

60.  J?n<(nymus  latifblius,  the  broad.leaved 

spindle  tree,  If.  Cd. 

61.  i^lex  opkca,  the  opaqne-leaTcd  hoUy, 

If.  64L 

62.  Vh^lia  Ibtea,  the  yellow-wooded  vir^ 

gllia,2f.6d. 
68.  K(g6ndo  yimdnlfblium   crispiim,    the 

cnried-leaved  box  elder,  u. 
84.  Magnblio  aoumlnkta,  the  pointed -leaved 

magnolia,  2f.  6dL 
6d.  Llqnidimbar    styradflua,   the   maple- 

leared  llquidambar.  If. 


68.  ilm/gdalus   oommhwia, 
almond^  If. 


the    ooounon 


The  Ibllowing  is  ft  list  of  ETtrgreen 
Shrubs: 

87.  Oiprtens  aemperv^rena,  the  evcsgrecB 
cypress,  Ad. 

68*  .i'rbutos  CT^edo,  the  common  and  scar- 
let arbutus,  If.,  8  plants. 

69.  PtiMfr^    angnstifblia,    the    narrow- 

leared  phillyrea.  If.  6d. 

70.  JZhimnus  iilat^us,  the  common  ala- 

tcmus,  If.  6d. 

71.  /lex  ^qnifblium  var.,  jariegaied  hol- 

lies. If.,  28  plants. 

72.  Gdrasns  Lauroodrasus  var.,  vaiiegated 

laurel,  6<i. 
78.  JZhodod<Sttdron  pdntlcum    and   cataw- 

bi^nse,   hardy   rhododendrons,  6d, 

6  plants. 
74.  Escallbnfo  r&bra,  the  red   cacalloaia. 

If.  6d. 
76.  OratK^gus  JPyrac^tha.  the  Fyraeantha. 

(Mr  evergreen  hawthorn,  id. 

76.  Aicuiba  Japdnica,  the  common  ammbft. 

6tf. 

77.  •Tunlpenis  sn^dca.  the  Swedish  juniper. 

If. 

78.  A&xus  sempervlrens  var.,   variegated 

box  of  different  sorts,  6<i. 

79.  Ciftus  sp.,  the  rock  rose  of  diflbrent 

sorts.  If ,  2  plants. 

80.  Fibdmum  Unas,  the  laurusUnus  of  dif- 

ferent sorts,  ^^  8  plants. 

The  Mlowing  is  a  List  of  Dedduow 
Shrubs: 

81.  DM^<)  Jfezrreiim,  the  common  meie- 

reon,  white,  red,  and  autumn-flower- 
ing. If.  9d ,  8  plants. 

82.  ChimoD^thus  fHigrans,  the  fragrant 

chhnonanthus,  2f .  6d.,  2  plants. 

88.  garaam^lis  vlfginica,  the  wyeh  hasel. 
If. 

84.  Calyc4nthus  fldrida,  the  Carolina  all- 
spice, If. 

86.  Syrh^fa  vulgiuris  tiba,  the  white  lilac, 
6d. 

86.  Syringa  vulgaris  purpiirca,  the  puriil* 

lilac  6<f. 

87.  SyrH^fa  pdrsica,  the  Persian  lilac  6d. 

88.  Flbumum  O'pulus  rbsea,  the  Guelder 

rose,  or  snowball-tree,  6d. 

89.  C^rtisus  albus,  the  white  broom,  8d. 

90.  Spirxk  bella,  beautiflil  splnea,  6tf. 

91.  Cbliktea   cruenta,  the   bloody  bladder 

senna,  6d. 
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•9.  OoMnflU  E'meni^  Um  seorploii  aeiiiui, 

6dL 
ft.  AjUea  pdntioft,  tlie  oomiDon  yellow 

aialea,  U. 
84.  Sjmphtirift  noemtea,  the  cmowberry, 

96.  ^p^Utimii  idneeun, the  SpanUh  broom, 

8<i. 
M.  Cydbnia  or  P^roa  Japdniea,  the  Ji^in 

qvlBoek  1«*  Ctf. 
07.  ClMum   olninOia.   the    alder-leared 

dethnw6d. 

98.  HibiaeaB   ByAuna   Tar.,  the    althaea 

fkntex,  6d. 

99.  JSitef  iangirfneani,  the   red-ilowered 

onrranti  9d, 
100.  Jtitat  aAremn,  the  yellow-flowered  onr- 
zaat>  9d. 

All  the  crones  marked  in  the  plan,  which 
are  not  nnmbered,  are  fbr  dllTerent 
aorta  of  roaes ;  and  the  nomber  of  theae 
maj  be  increaaed  atpleaanre^dimlniah- 
tng  the  nmnber  of  herbaoeooaplanta  in 
proportion,  according  to  the  taate  of 
the  owneri  ad,  26  planta. 


The  IbUowlBg  ia  a  Uat  of  the  CUmWng 
Shmba  for  oorefteg  the  prlry,  anmmer* 
hooae,  a  part  of  the  boondaj^-wall  and 
poroh,  and  part  of  the  walla  of  the 
house: 
101.  CsprifWom    flexubsun,   the   Japan 

honeysockle.  It.  ed.,  4  planta. 
109.  Gammon  twining  honeytucklos  of  aorta, 

ed.,  6  planta. 
109.  ChSmatis  and  iCtragene  of  sorts,  od., 

6  plants. 
104.  Z^cinm  bdrbamm,  the  Doke  of  Ar- 
gyll's tea-tree,  6d. 
101.  Jasm^nnm  ofllcinUe,  the  common  Jas- 
mine, 6d. 

106.  Ampeiopais  Aederkoea,  the  flve-leaTed 

ivy,  «d. 

107.  BSbu^  mnltiflbra,   and   Oreviilei,    the 

many-flowered  roae,  and  Greville's 
rose,  If.  6d.,  9  plants. 

108.  WiatiU-ia    ain^naia   (Gl^dne    ain^nsla 

B.  R.\  the  Chhieae  wistaria.  It.  6d. 

109.  Giant  ivy,  and  Ayrshire  roae,  Sd^  4 

planta. 


According  to  the  above  emuneration,  there  need  not  be  a  dozen  duplicates 
in  the  garden ;  for,  though  there  are  some  of  the  species  repeated  (such  as 
the  lauruatinus,  the  Cyd(>nia  jap6nica,  the  Chinese  rose,  &c.),  different 
Tarieties  of  each  species  may  be  chosen.  The  herbaceous  plants  may  be 
selected  on  the  same  principle ;  so  that,  in  this  small  garden  of  not  quite  a 
quarter  of  an  acre,  nearly  800  different  kinds  of  ornamental  plants  may  be 
exhibited. 

152.  7^  herbaceouM  plants^  both  for  the  front  and  back  gardens,  we  left  to 
be  chosen  by  the  lady  of  the  house ;  and  the  reader  may  make  choice  of 
them  from  the  lists  given  at  the  end  of  this  work.  It  is  proper  to  observe, 
however,  that,  as  the  trees  and  shrubs  in  the  back  garden  advance  in  growth, 
the  room  for  flowering  plants  will  be  diminished.  After  three  or  four  years, 
there  will  not  be  much  space  within  the  beds  fit  for  bringing  fibrous-rooted 
herbaceous  plants  to  perfection  ;  because,  for  this  purpose,  it  is  necessary  that 
the  planta  should  have  unobstructed  light  and  free  air  on  every  side.  As  the 
trees  and  shrubs  advance,  therefore,  they  must  either  be  thinned  out  to  make 
room  for  the  fibrous-rooted  herbaceous  plants,  or  a  smaller  number  of  these 
must  be  grown.  The  same  remark  would  apply  to  the  roses  planted  in  the 
beds ;  because,  to  flower  well,  and  look  well,  they  require  as  much  light  and 
sir  as  the  others ;  and,  like  them,  as  has  been  before  observed,  they  require 
to  be  taken  up  every  second  or  third  year,  in  autumn  or  spring,  and  parted, 
pruned,  and  replanted  in  fresh  soil.  Supposing  the  trees  and  shrubs,  exclu- 
sive of  the  roses,  not  to  be  thinned  out,  or  reduced  by  pruning,  then,  in  five 
or  six  years,  both  roses  and  fibrous-rooted  herbaceons  plants  would  be  choked. 
The  best  mode  of  proceeding  in  that  case  would  be,  to  cease  to  dig  the  beds, 
and  reduce  or  rake  them  to  the  s^me  level  as  the  turf,  and  to  sow  any  spots 
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jifit  Qoyejr«4  with  tVe  braach^  pf  the  shruha  vfith.  grats.  This  7pii]4  look 
remarkably  well,  both  in  a  picturesque  and  in  a  botanical  point  of  view,  for 
aaotber  five  or  six  years,  when  it  would  become  absolutely  neceisaiy  to  root 
up  some  of  the  larger  trees,  and  to  prune  in,  or  cut  oyer  near  the  ground, 
some  of  the  larger  shrubs.  This  process  of  keeping  the  beds  and  groups  in 
shape,  by  pruning  and  cutting  down,  m^ht  be  carried  on  for  an  inde^nite 
period*  as  may  easily  be  believed  by  observing  the  great  duration  of  hedges 
which  are  continually  cut,  and  of  coppioe-wood.  In  order  that  the  gardon 
may  always  look  well,  an  equal  amount  of  pruning,  thinning,  and  cutting 
over,  should,  as  nearly  as  possible,  be  perfonned  every  year;  and  regard 
should  be  had,  in  doing  this,  always  to  preserve  the  same  proportion  between 
trees  and  shrubs,  and  between  plants  both  of  kinds  which  are  evergreens  and 
tliose  which  are  deciduous ;  unless,  indeed,  it  is  thought  that  an  improve- 
ment mgh,\  b«  made  by  altering  these  proportions. 

153.  Btdbs, — Hitherto,  we  have  supposed  only  fibioqi-TOoted  herbaceoua 
plants  to  be  planted  in  the  beds ;  but,  if  bulbs  are  mixed  with  these,  the  bulbs 
may  be  allowed  to  remam  after  the  fibrous-rooted  flowers  have  been  removed : 
because  they  will  thrive  with  much  less  light  and  air  than  the  fibrous-rooted 
plants ;  and  because  they  spring  up  and  grow  with  great  rapidity ;  flower 
early  in  the  season,  before  the  leaves  of  the  deciduous  trees  have  expanded 
so  as  to  shade  them ;  and,  when  they  have  done  flowering,  they  fade  speedily, 
and  their  foliage,  when  removed,  leaves  no  trace  of  the  plants  behind,  and, 
consequently,  causes  no  unsightliness  on  the  surface  of  the  ground  through- 
out the  summer.  Besides,  there  are  certain  kinds  of  bulbs,  such  as  the 
scillas,  some  kinds  of  hyacinths,  the  snowdrop,  and  the  narcissuses,  which 
thrive  better  under  a  slight  degree  of  shade  than  when  fully  exposed  to  the 
atmosphere.  Bulbs,  therefore,  may  be  planted  among  groups  of  trees  and 
shrubs,  and  in  close  shady  places  in  suburban  gardens,  where  fibrout-rooted 
flowering  plants  are  inadmissible. 

154.  In  the  borders  under  the  side  fences,  in  this  design,  flowers  of  all  kinds 
may  be  cultivated,  during  the  entire  existence  of  the  garden ;  because,  being 
unmixed  with  shrubs,  except  those  which  are  trained  against  the  fences,  they 
would  be  freely  exposed  to  the  light  and  air,  and  might  be  taken  up  and 
replanted,  and  the  soil  renewed  at  pleasure. 

155.  Culinary  crops, — With  respect  to  that  part  of  the  garden  which  is 
cropped  with  asparagus,  sea-kale,  strawberries,  gooseberries,  and  other  fruit 
shrubs,  very  little  need  be  said.  The  asparagus  and  sea-kale  wiU  require  to 
be  liberally  supplied  with  manure ;  the  strawberries  taken  up  and  replanted 
euery  two  or  three  years ;  and  the  gooseberries  carefully  pruned  annually,  so 
as  to  keep  the  bushes  open  for  the  admission  of  light  and  air ;  aiid  when  they 
cease  to  bear  abundantly,  they  should  be  taken  up,  the  soil  renewed,  or  refreshed 
with  new  soil,  and  young  plants  planted.  The  renewal  should  take  place  by 
degrees,  say  one  row  at  a  tfme ;,  so  that  the  garden  may  never  be  without 
full-grown  bushes,  and,  consequently,  every  year  have  its  crop  of  fruit.  The 
herbs  should  be  taken  up  and  replanted  every  second  or  third  year.  The  roses 
and  other  plants  trained  against  the  fences  and  the  house,  will  require  to  be 
regularly  pruned,  trained,  and  kept  clear  of  insects,  and,  a^  they  become 
unsightly,  renewed.  The  box  edgings,  also,  will  require  to  be  annually  cut 
In  June,  and  renewed  every  seven  or  ten  years. 
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lli«  preptntlan  of  the  gnmnd.  incladinff  the  dniiUng  and  the  fonnatlon  of  the\  ^   ?[  ^ 
WalkK til tbU  garden:  wiU cost abont ./^°    ?    (( 

Thct  traof  nqnir^  amoaqt  to  67 ;  whikib,  at  the  above  ikricee,  aTeiq«e  U-  H\  ,10    , 
e«eh  (cash),  and  come  to J  ^  *"    * 

Shrobe  and  roses,  108, 436 

CafanUng  Shrnbs,  36 ^        .  0  19    8 

Herbaceous  plants,  asnnals,  and  biennials,  546 ;  and,  snpposing  the  greater)  ^    ^    a 

n9aib¥VQftheintob$animal6,tb«ymayb^piinhaaedfiv  .j        ^ 

In  all    ,    .    .  j£25    6  10 


ThA  plants  were  proennd  at  the  piioee  stated  in  the  list,  of  Kr.  Bonald,  nwserTman, 
WiddBg,  JSnnqr. 

157,  MuMogemeni. — A  giirden  laid  ou(  in  tfiis  m^mner  may  be  mai^%c4 
witk  great  eaae^  and  at  yery  little  e^enae.  puring  the  spring  monthc^  ^uch 
traiiuDg  and  prunuig  ai  are  required  may  be  effected ;  and,  di|ring  sumin^r, 
tbe  chief  operations  will  be  mowing  the  graasi  training  tbe  berbaceoua  plan^ 
and  rosesy  and  keeping  tbe  latter  free  from  i^Bectflj  by  frequently  syringing 
them  with  clear  water,  and  daily  hand-picking  the  aphides,  caterpillars,  snails, 
&c.  The  culinary  department  of  the  garden  will  require  nothing  more,  in 
the  summer  season,  tban  to  be  kept  clear  of  weeds ;  and,  in  the  winter,  a 
dressing  of  manure.  All  this  may  be  done  by  the  man-servant  necessarily 
kep(  for  the  horse,  with  the  direction  and  assistance  of  the  occupier  himself, 
and  the  female  part  of  his  family ;  with  the  exception  of  mowing  the  grass, 
whicby  during  the  summer  months,  will  require  one  day's  work  of  a  joshing 
gardener  every  fortnight ;  and  during  the  spring  and  autumn  months,  once 
every  three  weeks.  This  is  supposing  that  the  fallen  leaves  in  autumn  are  swept 
up  every  two  or  three  days  by  the  man-servant,  or  some  one  of  the  f(unily ; 
in  performing  which  operation,  in  this  garden,  as  in  every  other,  a  soft  hirch 
broom  must  be  used,  so  as  not  to  raise  and  sweep  away  the  gravel  from  the 
walks.  Tbe  mown  grass,  the  prunings,  the  weeds,  and  the  leaves,  and  such 
like  refuse,  may  be  thrown  under  the  pit  among  the  horse  dung,  so  af  to 
increa^  tbe  quantity  of  fermentable  matter,  and  thus  to  keep  up  a  cpnstant 
heat  in  the  pit  The  walks  should  be  rolled  at  least  every  time  the  grass  is 
mown ;  and,  every  three  or  four  years,  that  part  of  the  surface  of  the  gravel 
which  has  become  black  should  be  removed,  and  the  remainder  stirred  up, 
firesh  gravel  added,  and  the  whole  rolled  with  a  heavy  roller,  till  it  has  become 
as  hard  as  a  surface  of  pavement.  The  articles  grown  in  the  pit  may  be 
cucumbers  and  melons,  the  management  of  which  will  be  given  hereafter ' 
or  it  may  be  used  for  raising  and  protecting  pelargoniums  (geraniums)  or 
inch  other  green-bouse  or  pot  plants  as  the  lady  of  the  house  may  p^fer. 
Gourds  may  be  raised  in  the  pit,  and  planted  between  the  asparagi*^  beds,  so 
as  to  yield  a  supply,  during  the  whole  summer,  of  a  very  delicir  ^  vegetable. 
If  there  is  any  room  against  the  side  wal|  that  faces  the  '^xdh  tomatoes 
previously  brought  forward  in  the  pit,  may  be  planted  agr*^;^^^.  ^^  ^^^  trained 
so  as  tQ  ripen  their  fruits,  which  are  excellent,  either  ^  .(^jq  boiled  or  made 
into  sauce.  A  row  or  two  of  scarlet  runners  may  '^Uo  be  planted  betwee^^ 
the  beds.  The  total  expense  of  managing  such  '^  garden  need  not  excaed 
from  3/.  to  5/.  a  year. 

158.  Remarkt.—Such  a  garden  is  weU  calo^^ji^t^d  fo^  ^  pg^^n  ^f  ^^^^  ^y^^ 
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get!  hii  chief  nipply  of  culinuy  vsgetablei  from  a  market-gsrdener  or  a 
greengrocer.  It  vill  look  well  with  very  little  care  and  keeping ;  more  eq»«- 
cialty  if  a  due  attentioii.  be  paid  to  giie  lufBcient  room  to  the  arbutui,  the 
launutintu,  the  autumn-flowering  meiereon,  and  other  wiuter-floweriag 
shrub) ;  and  the  Cj'di>nia  jap^nica,  the  common  raeiereon,  and  the  Siba 
sanguineum,  double-blostomed  furie,  and  other  spring- flowering  ihnibi.  Tile 
dying  off  of  the  foliage  of  bo  many  kinds  of  trees  and  shruba  in  autumn,  and 
their  expanding  foliage  in  spring,  will  produce  a  great  variety  of  tint* ;  eibi- 
hiting  every  morning  «omething  new,  refreshing,  mod  deligbtfyi  to  the  lover 
of  picturesque  beauty,  even  if  he  should  be  no  botanist.  In  this  garden,  al 
actually  eiiatiug,  all  the  trees  and  shrubs  are  named  with  nnc  labels,  sus- 
pended from  their  branches  with  metallic  wire.  The  linc  is  in  pieces  about 
1  m,  broad  and  3  In.  long ;  not  painted,  but  written  with  a  prepared  ink ;  and, 
in  addition  to  the  scientific  and  English  names,  the  native  country  of  the 
plant  is  added.  Such  labels,  the  wire  included,  cost  little  more  than  one 
farthing  each ;  and  they  may  be  easily  procured  from  any  of  the  London 
seedsmen ;  they  add  greatly  to  the  interest  of  the  garden,  and  have  a  tendency 
to  give  young  persons  a  taste  for  plants. 
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Dkbiom  VIII. — A  Amib  luhtriim  vi'fia,  mth  an  onMKOiid  garden,  and 

the  etdrance  porckeM  at  oppotiU  tidet. 
159.  General  arratigemtnl. — Fig.  43.  ahovs  a  common,  and  at  the  same 
time  an  effectual,  mode  of  arranging  and  placing  the  entrances  of  two  amull 
mburban  villai,  so  aa  to  make  them  have  the  appearance  of  a  single  house. 
In  this  ease,  a  square  building,  contaiDing  two  houies,  is  entered  by  porches 
at  oppotite  side*;  and  lliere  are  back  entrances  to  each  house,  communicating 
with  the  area,  and  the  garden  behind  each.  The  space  in  front  of  the  bouses 
it  dirided  by  a  wire  fence  in  the  centre ;  so  that  a  stranger  entering  from  the 
street,  and  proceeding  towards  either  house,  sees  across  the  whole  width  of 
the  front  guden ;  and  both  the  houses  and  gardens  appear  to  him  to  be  one, 
and  to  be  occupied  by  the  same  family.  We  have  shown  in  this  figure  how 
Aiubt  and  low  trees  may  be  distributed  so  as  to  aid  this  illusion.  Each  house 
contains  an  entrance -porch  and  staircase  (a),  dining-room  (£),  and  drawing- 
room  (e),  with  a  recess,  which,  in  Elizabethan  bouses,  is  called  a  bay  {d), 
communicating  with  a  small  closet.  Between  the  two  houses  there  is  a  pedestal 
and  T«se,  as  indicated  at  e;  and  on  the  lawns  (f,  g,  A,  t,  and j)  there  are  no 
flower-beds,  but  only  flowering  shrubs  and  low  trees  r  k  and  /  are  verandas ; 
1,  the  sunk  area,  communicating  with  the  walk  by  steps,  and  leading  to  the 
door  of  the  back  kitchen  ;  and  n  shows  the  descent,  by  a  few  steps,  from  the 
Teranda  to  the  garden.  The  style  of  these  houses,  designed  for  us  by  E.  B. 
Lamb,  Eaq.,  ia  supposed  to  be  the  Elizabethan ;  and  fig.  44.  is  a  perspective 
view,  showing  the  front  of  both  bouses  next  the  road,  and  the  entrance  front 
of  one  of  them. 


100.  The  object  m  laying  out  and  planting  these  gardens  we  shall  suppose  to 
be  a  diaplay  of  choice  low  trees  and  shrubs,  but  planted  in  such  a  manner  as 
not  to  require  much  expense  in  keeping  the  garden  in  order.  Flowering 
plants  we  shall  imagine  to  be  altogether  dispensed  with,  except  some  in  pots 
(which  may  be  grown  in  a  reserve  ground,  or  supplied  for  a  fiied  yearly  sura 
by  a  commercial  gardener],  for  placing  in  the  balconies  over  the  bays,  and 
under  the  verandas.  The  adjoining  gardens  wc  shall  suppose  to  be  planted 
much  Id  the  same  manner ;  or,  indeed,  in  any  manner,  provided  a  few  trees, 
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eitber  IraiVbeaq^  or  oniameuUd,  are  ipri^Ued  through  them.  Such  gar- 
dens will  not  be  offensive  to  look  at,  ^specially  through  a  foreground  of  low 
trees;  and,  he^ce,  it  vUl  not  be  necessary  to  proceed  on  the  suppoaitio^  that 
much  requires  to  be  planted  out,  that  is  hidden  or  partially  conceited  by  trees. 
The  ground  being  drained  aud  levelled,  and  properly  trenched  and  ma^ured^ 
the  walks  m^  be  blocked  out ;  but  the  gravel  or  Uie  payemeut  «hould  not 
be  laid  for  t^  year;  unless,  indeedj  the  walks  are  formed  of  pavement  laid  on 
stone  piers. 

161.  Plan^fif* — ^We  would  first  plant  common  ivy  againtt  the  exterior 
boimdary  wall,  but  not  against  the  wall  which  ieparates  the  two  back  gardens. 
This  ivy,  if  of  the  commop  kind,  will  require  no  farther  attention  whatever; 
but,  if  giant  ivy  be  planted,  it  will  require  nailing,  especially  when  it  reaches 
the  copiug  of  the  wall,  as  its  ctaspers  do  not  adhere  nearly  so  well  to  brick- 
work ae  the  common  ivy.  Against  the  wall  which  separates  the  two  gardens 
we  would  plant  evergreen  and  deciduous  magnolias,  Csandthus  aai^reus,  Pho- 
tf nia  serrulkta,  Stranvaesiai  glatjca,  £riob6trya  jap6nica,  Mahdnta  fascicuUUris, 
and  M.  ^quifdlium,  &c. ;  /asminum  revoli^tum;  Cyddnia  jap6nica  (not  be- 
cause it  requires  a  wall,  but  because,  if  the  blosaom  buds  are  picked  off  before 
expanding  during  summer,  the  plant  will  continue  in  bloom  all  the  winter) ; 
Cbimoninthus  fr^rans;  the  Banksian,  Macartney,  and  other  evergreen 
roses ;  and  various  climbers  and  twiners,  such  as  the  fragrant  Chinese  and 
Japap  honeysuckles,  perpetual-flowering  roses,  wistaria,  tecoma,  passiflorai 
&c.  If  the  direction  of  the  wall  be  north  and  south,  then  these  kinds  may  be 
placed  on  both  sides  of  it ;  but,  if  it  should  be  east  and  west,  then  the  more 
tender  plants  should  be  placed  only  on  the  south  aide.  It  may  be  observed 
here,  that  many  trees  and  shrubs,  which  are  considered  somewhat  tender, 
thrive  better  on  the  north  side  of  a  wall  than  on  the  south  side,  provided  they 
are  planted  in  dry  soil,  not  too  rich.  The  reason  is,  they  are  not  so  soon 
excited  by  the  action  of  the  sun  in  spri^,  ^d  consequently  not  so  liable  to 
have  their  buds  and  young  sf^pq^  inj^re4  b^  spring  frosts.  On  the  other 
hand,  from  the  want  of  a^i^  jp  m^^  t^^i^  v^\  IQ  autumn,  they  are  more 
liable  to  be  injured  by  tl^^  .^<^|i«  pf  that  season ;  but  this  evil  may  be  greatly 
lessened  by  keeping  ihp  %Q\i  f\\x^  and  ^^,  which  will  prevent  the  plants  from 
making  long  i^cculent  shop.t^,  which  cs^^  pnly  be  ripened  by  the  fpll  inflpence 
of  the  suu.  AU  $hc  plan^  f^bove  Q^^d,  with  the  exceptioii  pf  ceanothus 
and  erlohotrya,  ^il|  spcpeed  |)erfecf|y  ip  a  porth^n^  exposufe,  if  the  border 
be  properly  n^epc^p^  wUh  sapd  and  lime  ruhbishi  md  (he  suhaojl  rendered 
thoroughly  dry.  |inmediately  within  the  exterior  boun4ary  wfdl?  of  both 
gardens,  we  would  plant  i^  row  of  low-growing  evergreen  trees,  at  regular 
distances,  an^ong  which  we  would  include  all  the  variegated  hollies  (unless 
these  were  f^bundaf^t  in  tl^e  adjoinipg  gardens),  the  box,  the  arbor  vitse,  the 
common  cypress,  the  red  cedar,  and,  in  SOinp  places,  the  evergreen  and 
Lucombe  oaks,  and  the  cork-tree.  These  trees,  after  they  have  grown  2  or 
3  feet  higher  than  the  wall,  will  form,  from  the  windows  of  both  houses,  a 
foreground  to  the  exterior  scenery ;  and,  therefore,  in  planting  them,  the  tall 
and  broad-headed  kinds,  such  as  the  evergreen  and  Lucombe  paks,  ought 
only  to  be  planted  where  there  is  something  to  conceal ;  and  the  tall  narrow- 
growing  kinds,  such  as  the  pommon  cypress,  the  arbor  vitse,  &c.,  where  the 
exterior  objects  are  required  to  be  only  slightly  disguised.  Where  the  objects 
beyond  the  boundary  are  such  as  may  be  looked  on  at  all  seasons  with 
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fh%/n3^%  s^ch  M  ^^s,  9hmb8,  9r  turf,  then  trci^  of  low  aad  alow  growth 
may  b«  funployed  inatead  of  tlie  Uvi^er  ones,  sucli  aa  the  arh\;fttta,  the  myrtle- 
JI«ATe4  hox,  &c.  Within  thia  outer  boundary  of  tr^ea,  the  ground  may  be 
jfirinkled  with  evergreen  and  deciduous  low  treea  and  ahruha,  in  the  manner 
indicated  in  the  plan ;  none  of  theae  al^i^ba  being  planted  in  large  maaaea, 
8o  a«  to  require  largo  hreadtha  of  dug  toil ;  but  in  amall  groupa,  and  nothing 
dope  to  the  aoil  round  them,  except  preventing  the  graaa  from  growing  on  a 
apace  about  1  It.  in  diameter  roimd  the  atem  of  each  tree  or  shrub.  Thia 
wiU  prevent  the  graac  from  ii^uiing  the  planta  while  young ;  and»  what  ia  of 
gr^  practical  importance^  prevent  the  riak  of  injury  to  the  tree  or  ahrub, 
j&om  the  scythe  of  the  mower.  In  a  few  years,  when  the  ahruba  have 
acquired  atrength,  the  graaa  may  be  allowed  to  apread  as  near  to  their  stems 
as  the  cloaeneas  and  ahade  produced  by  their  branches  wUl  admit.  It  will  he 
oboenred,  that,  though  we  recommend  keeping  a  naked  space  round  each 
plant  for  several  years,  tUl  it  has  acquired  sufficient  strength,  we  by  no  means 
recommend  digging  this  apace,  except  in  the  case  of  standard  roses,  for  the 
more  tender  kinds  of  which  digging  is  necessary  for  the  sake  of  applying 
manure. 

162.  Laying  down  tn  graat. — ^After  all  the  trees  aqd  shrubs  are  planted, 
the  whole  garden  may  be  laid  down  in  grass ;  the  surfape  having  been  pre- 
viously consolidated  and  raked  quite  smooth.  If  the  trees  and  shrubs  have 
been  planted  properly  each  plant  will  stand  on  a  small  hillock,  which,  for 
the  lowest-grpwing  shrubs,  should  not  be  less  than  6  in.  high,  and  %  ft.  broad 
at  the  base ;  and,  for  t)ie  larger  shrubs  and  trees,  not  less  than  1  ft.  high,  and 
4  ft.  wide  at  the  base.  On  these  hillocks  no  grass  seeds  should  be  sown;  and 
this,  besides  being  better  for  the  trees,  by  preventing  their  roots  from  being 
exhausted  by  the  grass,  will  save  much  trouble  in  their  after  management,  by 
rendering  idl  clipping  imnecessary.  When  trees  and  shrubs  are  thickly 
scattered  over  a  lawn,  only  the  glades  of  grass  can  be  mown  with  the  scythe, 
while  that  in  the  crowded  parts  is  obliged  to  be  clipped,  either  by  a  person 
using  hedge-shears  and  kneeling  while  he  performs  the  operation,  or  by 
using  grass-shears  i^nd  standing.  Either  of  these  operations  is  very  hard  and 
disagreeable  work  ;  and  they  are  rendered  quite  unnecessary  by  the  hillock 
manner  of  planting,  and  by  not  sowing  the  hillocks  with  grass.  This  hillock 
manner  of  planting  will  not,  probably,  be  approved  of  by  many  practical 
gardeners,  and  especially  jobbing  gardeners,  who  have  been  accustomed  to 
finish  their  planting  by  rendering  the  surface  roimd  the  plants  quite  level. 
Our  readers,  however,  may  rely  on  its  being  by  far  the  best  mode  for  the 
plants;  since  both  nature  and  experience  teach  us  that  nothing  is  more 
injurious  to  vegetation  than  having  the  collar,  or  base,  of  the  stem,  which 
ought  to  be  above  ground,  placed  under  it,  and  covered  with  soil  to  the  depth  of 
H  or  3  inches.  Independently  altogether  of  the  use  of  these  hillocks  (which, 
in  form,  ought  to  be  broad  and  flattened,  and  have  concave  side^  uniting  im- 
perceptibly with  the  level  surface  all  round),  their  effect  in  giving  height  and 
consequence  to  the  plants  on  them,  and  the  variety  which  is  produced  in  the 
play  of  lines  on  the  surface  of  ^e  turf,  ought  to  be  an  additional  recommeur 
dation.  The  expense  of  this  mode  of  planting  can  be  no  greater  than  that  of 
the  ordinary  mode,  except  that,  in  some  cases,  stakes  may  be  required  to  tie  the 
plant  to,  for  two  or  three  years ;  which,  in  the  ordinary  mode  of  sinking  the 
stem  in  the  soil,  may  be  dispensed  with.     We  shall  not  obtrude  on  the  reader 
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a  list  of  the  trees  and  shrubs  for  this  garden,  as  from  those  we  have  already 
given  he  must  be  able,  in  some  degree,  to  make  a  selection  for  himselfl 

163.  Expente  and  management, — Supposing  the  length  of  the  back  garden 
to  be  150  ft.,  the  soil  moderately  good,  and  the  subsoil  such  as  not  to  require 
much  drainage,  the  expense  of  laying  out,  and  blocking  out  the  walks,  may 
be  20/.  or  25/.  The  number  of  trees  and  shrubs  required,  exclusive  of  the 
ivy,  may  be  250,  at  the  average  price  of  2i.  each.  The  ivy,  the  grass  seeds,  and 
other  expenses,  may  amount  to  5/.;  so  that  the  total  expense  of  laying  out 
and  planting  each  garden,  exclusive  of  purchasing  and  laying  in  the  gravel 
in  the  walks,  may  amount  to  between  55/.  and  60/.  If  trees  and  shrubs  were 
purchased  which  averaged  1«.  each,  the  sum  would  be  reduced  to  from  40/.  to 
50/.;  or,  if  the  average  of  the  trees  and  shrubs  were  6d,  each,  then  the  total 
would  be  reduced  to  from  35/.  to  40/.  The  expense  of  management,  exclusive 
of  taking  care  of  the  plants  in  pots,'would  be  very  trifling.  If  the  walks  were 
paved,  nothing  more  would  be  required  than  mowing  the  lawn,  clipping  the 
edges  of  the  grass  along  the  walks,  sweeping  up  leaves,  and  cutting  olT 
decayed  flowers  or  dead  twigs,  all  which  need  not  cost  more  than  5/.  a  year; 
and  for  a  similar  sum  a  commercial  gardener  would  keep  the  veranda 
stocked  throughout  the  year  with  boxes  of  mignonette,  and  supply  a  suc- 
cession of  plants  in  flower,  during  the  summer  months,  for  the  balcony. 

164.  Remarki, — ^These  gardens  are  well  adapted  for  persons  who  take  no 
pleasure  in  seeing  the  operations  of  gardening  going  forward,  and  who  are 
rather  annoyed  than  otherwise  at  meeting  a  gardener  in  walking  round  their 
grounds.  Some,  also,  object  to  -having  a  gardener,  or  any  strange  man, 
coming  about  the  house ;  and  in  this  case  there  would  be  as  little  of  that  as 
there  could  possibly  be  in  any  garden  where  a  handsome  display  was  to  be 
made.  The  mowing,  and  all  the  operations  required  for  these  gardens,  might 
be  performed  in  the  mornings,  between  six  and  eight  o'clock. 

Desion  IX.^^To  lay  out  a  double  suburban  villa,  with  an  ornamental  garden^ 

the  entrance-porehei  being  close  together, 

165.  General  arrangement, — In  small  houses  like  those  before  us,  this  is  a 
considerable  advantage,  in  saving  the  time  of  servants  in  opening  the  street- 
entrance,  and  one  which  will  be  particularly  felt,  if  the  occupier  of  the  house 
should  be  a  professional  man ;  such  as  a  medical  practitioner,  a  solicitor,  or 
the  holder  of  any  parish  or  public  office,  &c.  The  present  design  is  also 
well  adapted  for  a  person  wishing  the  one  house  to  be  occupied  as  his  ofiice, 
and  as  the  residence  of  his  principal  clerk,  and  the  other  to  be  retained  as  his 
own  residence.  By  such  an  arrangement,  he  would  have  all  the  advantages 
of  a  large  house ;  while  he  would  only  pay  the  Government  and  parochial 
taxes  for  two  small  ones.  Thus,  there  need  not  be  more  than  nine  windows 
in  each  house ;  which,  for  the  two  houses,  would  cost  two  guineas  per  annum ; 
while,  for  eighteen  windows  in  one  house,  he  would  pay  nearly  5/.  per  annum. 
In  fig,  45.  (which  is  to  a  scale  of  20  ft.  to  an  inch),  a  a  are  the  front 
entrances ;  b  6,  the  entrances  to  the  double  porch ;  c,  the  entrance  to  one  of 
the  houses ;  d,  the  hall  and  staircase ;  e,  living-parlour ;  /,  drawing-room ; 
g,  front  lawn,  with  small  circular  beds  for  growing  dahlias ;  h,  side  lawns, 
with  circular  flower-beds ;  i,  lawns  in  the  back  garden,  with  flower-beds ;  k, 
walk  which  separates  the  lawn  of  the  back  garden  from  the  part  devoted  to 
culinary  vegetables ;  I,  recess  for  the  garden  roller,  or  for  a  seat.  The  apart- 
ments corresponding  to  e  and  /in  the  adjoining  house  may  be  a  surgery  and 
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cotunlting-TOom,  if  occupied  by  a  medical  practitioner ;  or  ft  clerk's  office 
■nd  a  maitei'i  ofBee,  if  occupied  by  a  solicitor.  In  this  caie,  both  houie* 
being,  a»  it  irere,  occapied  by  one  fBinily,  the  wire  fence  leparating  the  two 
CDtTance  walka,  and  tbe  group  of  evergreens  in  front  of  the  centre  of  the 
pmrcb,  are  unnecessary ;  and  they  bnve  been,  accordingly,  omitted  by  Mr. 
Lamb,  in  the  elevation  to  this  plan  (_/!^.-46.). 

166.  Planting  the  garden. — The  front  and  side  boundary  walls,  and  the 
party  fence  irhich  divides  the  two  back  gardens,  are  luppoied  to  be  planted 
with  ivy;  and  the  margins  within  the  side  and  front  boundary  walls  with 
lannutintu  ai  an  undershrub,  and  with  different  ipecjei  of  Oats'gns  a«  trees ; 
a«  far  aa  the  culinary  part  of  the  back  garden,  or  as  far  at  the  reserve  ground, 
•ccordbg  as  the  taste  of  the  occupier  may  be  for  verdant  walls  during  winter 
and  summer,  or  for  fruit  trtei.  The  resson  for  this  mode  of  planting  will  be 
hereafter  given. 

167.  /n  the  froHl  gar^tn,  g  in  Jig.  45.  shows  small  circular  beds  (which 
may  be  from  1  (t.  to  1  ft.  6  in.  in  diameter)  on  turf,  at  regular  distances,  for 
containing  a  few  select  dahlias,  neatly  trained  to  stakes.  Instead  of  dahlias, 
any  other  tall-growing  plant  with  showy  flowers  might  be  substituted ;  and 
the  best  of  thest  would  be  chrysanthemums,  provided  th«  situation  were 
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exposed  to  the  louth,  the  soil  «-anii  and  dry,  Aui  the  clirysanthemumg  broAgU 
ftitward  in  pots,  so  as  to  commence  flowering  in  August.  In  Mtuationa  iiOt 
adapted  for  chryianthemum*,  havkttra  arbdrea,  Zupjnua  mutibilis,  (£Vt'<>> 
th^B  biennis,  Persiciria  otientilis,  and  various  other  tall-groning  flowering 
plant)  night  be  subilitDted.  Hie  objei!t  of  thfs  mode  of  planting  imovet^; 
that  is,  to  produce  a  kind  of  display  wllich  is  at  present  seldom,  if  ever,  to  be 
met  wit)i  in  front  gardens.  For  the  same  reason,  standard  roses  might  ht 
■uhttituted  for  tall-growing  herbaceons  plants ;  or  standard  rhododendrona, 
mixed  ^th  standard  azaleas,  might  be  Used;  or,  where  there  was  a  lai^e  pit 
ita  the  Teeerre  garden,  fuchsias,  brugmansias,  or  pelargoniums  might  be  f/rt- 
teived  in  it  through  the  winter,  for  filling  the  beds  during  summer;  Or  a 
green-house  or  hardy  twiner  or  climber  might  be  planted  in  each  bed  every 
spring.  Even  tbe  scarlet-runner  and  the  common  hastortiam,  iriien  1)ea% 
trained  to  stakes,  will  tcmn  mast  ornamental  ^ants ;  continiriiig  to  ftoirei'  for 
a  whole  season,  while  their  fruit,  also,  is  of  use.  LopKoipermums,  mauran'' 
dyas,  eccremo carpus,  Convdlvulus  major,  &c.,  are  most  ornamental  climber* 
or  twiners,  and  very  suitable  for  the  purpose  in  riew. 

16S.  The  grovndicork  cf  Che  lidt  gardera  is  also  turf,  Tarred  by  clmdir 
beds  of  greater  diameter  than  those  of  the  front  garden,  and  symmetricalljr 
disposed.  These  beds  consist  of  a  centre  bed,  6  ft.  In  diameter ;  and  «x 
smaller  beds,  each  4  fi.  in  diameter.  Tn  each  of  the  latter,  one  kind  of  annnKl 
or  low-growing  perennial  may  be  planted,  so  as  to  cover  the  entire  surface  of 
the  bed ;  and  in  the  centre  bed  there  may  cither  be  *  collection  of  herbacemia 
plants  of  low  growth,  and  with  an  equal  number  of  the  common  colours,  for 
flowering  in  every  floral  month,  or  China  roses  may  be  substituted:  or,  to 
give  a,  greater  latitude  to  choice,  and  to  include  some  of  the  cheaper  mode* 
with  others  that  are  more  expensive,  one  or  other  of  the  fallowing  metboda  of 
planting  may  be  adopted : 

1.  Sow  each  of  the  six  small  beds  with  one  of  the  Califomian  annnah 
mentioned  in  the  list  at  the  end,  and  the  centre  bed  with  mignonette ;  with 
Zauschneria  Califdmica,  or  some  other  very  showy  plant,  in  the  centre. 

2.  Plant  the  beds  with  greenhouse  plants  every  spring,  one  kind  in  '■  bed ; 
the  kinds  to  be  raised  in  the  reserve  garden,  or  procured  from  a  commercia) 
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3.  Plant  All  the  beds  with  evergreen  pet^httlah ;  eaeh  plant  to  h^  kept 
perfectly  distinct.  Those  for  the  centre  bed  mi^  be  5lsx!ftisga  crassSfftlia, 
whSch  is  as  ralnabte  among  evergreen  herbaceous  plants  as  the  holly  is  among 
evergreen  shrhbs.  n\e  other  beds  may  be  filled  with  different  species  of 
evergreen  saxifrages ;  or,  what  wonld  lo6k  better  in  winter,  with  carnations 
and  picotees  in  two  opposite  beds,  and  pinks  and  sweetWilliams  In  ttke  four 
others,  disposed  symmetrically ;  that  is,  the  two  beds  of  sWeetWilliams  being 
i^ta<^  opposite  each  other,  and  the  pinks  in  the  other  two  beds ;  or  the  centre 
bed  might  be  filled  with  wallflower9,  and  the  others  with  different  kinds  of 
stocks. 

4.  The  beds  might  be  planted  with  low  evergreen  nnder-shi^bs,  which 
VroAld  look  well  at  every  season  of  the  year,  ^or  example,  the  centre  bed 
might  bb  filled  with  rosemary;  and  the  surrounding  beds  with  lavender, 
sage,  hyssop,  winter  savory,  and  thyme.  These  plants  would  serve,  at  the 
same  time,  as  sweet  heVbs.  Or  the  centre  bed  might  be  filled  With  Cfstus 
cr(ticQs,  or  any  low-growing  cistus,  and  the  surrounding  beds  with  helian- 
themntos  of  different  colours:  or  the  centre  bed  taight  be  filled  with  Ib^iis 
aempervlrens,  and  the  surrounding  beds  with  alyssum,  arabis,  aubrietift, 
vesicaTia,  cardamine,  and  barbarea. 

6.  The  centre  bed  may  be  occupied  by  a  cone  of  climbing  roses ;  the  cone 
to  which  t^e  plants  w^  trained  being  fbrm^  by  a  circle  3  ft.  in  diameter, 
composed  of  eight  tods  of  Kyanised  wood,  or  cast  iron,  placed  about  a  fbot 
apart  at  the  bottom,  and  brought  to  a  point  at  top,  about  10  or  12  feet  from 
the  ground,  and  there  tied  together  by  wire.  One  kind  of  rose  may  be 
planted  at  the  foot  of  each  rod,  and  trained  to  it ;  and  some  of  the  kinds 
ought  to  be  evergreens,  so  as  to  prevent  the  cone  appearing  bare  in  winter. 
The  roies  may  be  selected  from  the  lists  which  will  be  given  hereafter ;  but; 
in  the  mean  time,  we  may  suggest  that  some  of  the  most  free-flowerit^  sorts 
are  the  Boursault  rose,  the  rose  de  Lille,  and  the  Queen  of  the  Belgians ;  the 
last  being  a  beautiful  white.  /{6sa  rtiga  is  also  a  firee-flowering  and  most 
beantifbl  rose.  There  are  several  varieties  of  eveigreen  roses,  one  of  the 
finest  Of  which  is  the  triomphe  de  BoHwyller,  which  has  large  and  fragrant 
flowers.  The  surrounding  beds  may  be  planted  with  dwarf  China  roses ;  Or 
with  the  rose  des  quatre  saisons ;  or  entirely  with  Lee's  crimson  perpetual, 
one  of  the  most  beautilul  roses  grown. 

*  6.  The  surrounding  beds  maybe  planted  with  Fuchsia  glob6sa.  Which, 
though  it  dies  down  to  the  ground  every  winter,  comes  up  again  the  fallowing 
spring,  and  flowers  most  luxuriantly  all  summer ;  and  the  centre  bed  with 
Fdchsia  tnicroph^lla,  which  is  a  hardy  evergreen,  tod  does  not  <fie  down 
during  winter ;  or  with  F.  discolor,  which,  tii6Ugh  it  is  not  an  evergreen,  !s 
quite  hardy. 

169.  Where  there  ii  a  reserve  garden  it  would  be  easy  to  keep  the  beds  ffi 
fbn  beauty  during  the  whole  summer,  by  taking  up  every  plant  as  it  goes  out 
of  flower,  with  a  ball  of  eatth  attached  (for  which  there  is  an  appropriate  tool, 
called  a  transplanter),  carrying  it  to  the  reserve  ground,  and  bringing  back  a 
plant  in  flower.  With  a  ball  of  earth  attached,  to  supply  its  place.  If  the 
plants  are  grown  In  large  pots,  the  labour  of  taking  up  and  replanting  will  be 
considerably  lessened,  and  the  success  rendered  certain,  though  there  is  some* 
thibg  extremely  interesting  in  removing  plants  in  f\iU  flower  by  the  trans- 
plan^ng  machine,  and  watching  the  result    We  have  known  persons,  who 
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have  had  no  love  for  gardening  or  plants,  lo  captivated  hy  this  operation,  as 
to  practise  it  for  the  sake  of  the  excitement  it  produces ;  and  such  persona 
have  ultimately  hecome  enthusiastic  florists.  When  successional  culture, 
whether  hy  pots  or  the  use  of  the  transplanting  instrument,  is  pursued,  the 
heauty  and  gaiety  which  may  he  displayed  in  even  a  very  small  garden  is 
astonishing ;  and  not  less  so  the  amusement  and  exercise  that  are  by  this  means 
created  for  the  occupier.  The  exercise,  indeed,  may  be  increased  or  dimini- 
shed, according  as  the  plants  chosen  are  those  which  remain  a  long  time,  or 
only  a  short  time,  in  flower.  Some  plants  of  great  beauty,  such  as  the  scarlet 
verbena,  continue  blooming  three  or  four  months ;  but  others,  also  of  very 
great  beauty,  such  as  the  cyclamens,  produce  all  their  flowers  in  the  course  of 
a  fortnight  or  three  weeks.  The  choice  of  flowers  for  regular  flower  gardens 
is  almost  endless,  but  selections  may  easily  be  made  from  the  lists  in  the  last 
book  of  this  work. 

170.  Planting  with  Jibroui-roated  perenmaU  of  the  lowest  growth, — ^The 
whole  of  the  plot  is  dug ;  and  the  borders  surrounding  it,  and  the  beds,  are 
edged  with  thrift,  or  sea  pink  (Armaria  vulgaris),  and  the  walks  gravelled. 
If  paved,  the  flagstones  should  be  laid  hollow,  and  supported  on  piers,  in 
order  that  the  space  beneath  may  serve  as  a  drain  for  absorbing  the  water 
which  falls  on  the  beds,  and  also  on  the  walks.  The  surface  of  the  soil  of  the 
beds  we  may  suppose  to  be  2  in.  below  the  surface  of  the  walk,  and  quite^flat 

171.  Planting  with  fibrous^rooted  perennials  and  bulbs  aUematelg,  —  The 
advantage  of  introducing  bulbs  in  flower-gardens  is,  that  their  flowers  make 
a  greater  show  than  those  of  fibrous-rooted  plants  generally  do  in  spring ;  and 
as,  in  small  suburban  residences,  it  seems  more  desirable  that  the  gardens 
should  look  well  in  spring  than  in  summer  (because  at  the  latter  season  many 
families  go  out  of  town  for  a  few  months),  the  use  of  bulbs  appears  very 
desirable.  The  manner  of  introducing  them  may  either  be  in  beds  by  them- 
selves, to  be  succeeded  by  fibrous-rooted  plants  when  they  go  out  of  flower; 
or  intermixed  with  fibrous-rooted  perennials,  by  using  only  half  the  number 
of  the  latter,  and  those  of  larger  growth ;  and  by  placing  the  bulbs  and  the 
perennials  alternately.  As  the  bulbs  come  all  into  flower  in  March,  April,  or 
May,  they  will  have  faded  before  the  perennials  have  come  to  their  full 
growth ;  and  hence,  notwithstanding  the  increased  size  of  the  perennials,  the 
bed  will  not  appear  crowded.  ^ 

The  advantage  of  this  mode  of  planting  is,  that  a  much  greater  show  will 
be  made  in  the  months  of  March,  April,  and  May ;  because,  as  already  men- 
tioned, the  flowers  of  bulbous-rooted  plants  are  much  larger  in  proportion  to 
the  foliage  than  those  of  fibrous-rooted  plants.  The  flowers  also  are  much 
more  conspicuous ;  because,  in  genera],  they  expand  before  the  leaves  have 
attained  their  full  size.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  culture  of  bulbs  in 
mixture  with  perennials  is  inconvenient ;  except  when  florists'  bulbs  only  are 
employed,  that  come  into  flower  and  fade  all  about  the  same  time,  and  the 
bulbs  of  which  may  be  taken  up  annually  in  June  or  July,  and  replanted  in 
November  or  December.  This  admits  of  taking  up  the  perennials  every  year, 
or  every  other  year,  stirring,  refreshing,  or  renewing  the  soil,  and  pruning  or 
otherwise  reducing  the  plants,  and  then  replanting  them.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  what  may  be  called  botanical  bulbs  were  introduced,  as  these  are  best 
allowed  to. remain  in  the  soil  for  several  years,  the  perenniak  cannot  be  so 
conveniently  taken  up,  reduced,  and  replanted,  when  they  get  too  large. 
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Another  reason  against  intermixing  permanent  bulbs  with  perennials  is,  that 
the  moisture  required  during  summer  to  keep  the  fibroua-rooted  plants  in 
vigorooa  growth,  has  a  tendency  to  rot  the  bulbs,  they  being  at  that  time  in  a 
dormant  state,  and,  in  their  native  habitats,  comparatively  dry ;  almost  all 
bulbs  being  natives  of  countries  which  have  alternate  seasons  of  drought  and 
moisture,  and  flowering  only  in  the  latter.  The  best  florists'  bulbs  to  intermix 
wiUi  perennials  are  the  different  varieties  of  the  common  hyacinth,  the  crocus, 
the  tulip,  and  the  narcissus. 

172.  Planting  with  thowy  greethhoute  plants,  which  are  common  and  cheap. 
— According  to  this  mode  of  planting,  pelargoniums,  fuchsias,  verbenas,  calceo- 
larias, &c.,  are  purchased  in  May  or  June,  and  planted  in  the  ground,  where 
they  are  left  to  grow  till  killed  by  frost  in  October  or  November.  If  bought 
in  laige  quantities  when  young,  these  plants  may  be  had  at  3«.  or  4«.  per 
dozen. 

173.  PUading  mth  hienniali  ami  awnuahj  to  5#  foSowed  by  green^houte 
ji&miis.— The  flowers  of  these  gardens  may  consist  solely  of  biennials,  which 
require  to  be  sown  every  two  years ;  or  of  annuals,  which  must  be  sown  every 
year;  or  there  may  be  a  mixture  of  these  two  kinds.  The  advantage  of 
biennials  is,  that  they  are  generally  plants  of  great  bulk  (such  as  the  holly- 
hock, which  is  one  of  the  most  splendid  of  biennial  plants),  and,  consequently, 
few  are  required  for  a  considerable  space ;  and  the  disadvantages  are,  that  the 
first  year  of  their  growth  no  blossoms  are  produced ;  unless,  indeed,  they  are 
transplanted  from  a  reserve  ground,  in  which  case  they  never  flower  so 
strongly  as  when  allowed  to  remain  where  they  are  sown,  unless  a  pit  about  a 
foot  or  18  in.  square  is  prepared  for  them  and  filled  with  rich  soil.  Their 
large  size  renders  them,  in  general,  unfit  for  small  front  gardens,  unless  we 
except  an  occasional  hollyhock,  Canterbury  bell,  French  honeysuckle,  marvel 
of  Peru,  &c. ;  or  unless  Uie  occupier  should  prefer  temporary  bulk  and  show, 
to  permanent  and  more  minute  beauty  and  variety.  The  advantage  of 
annuals  is,  that  they  occasion  little  trouble  in  cultivating  the  ground;  because, 
as  the  greater  part  cease  flowering  at  the  commencement  of  frost,  they  may 
be  then  removed ;  and  the  ground,  being  dug,  will  require  nothing  further  to 
be  done  to  it  till  February,  when  a  fresh  supply  of  annuals  may  be  sown ;  or 
tiQ  March,  when,  if  annual  plants  are  purchased  from  a  commercial  gardener, 
or  brought  from  a  reserve  garden,  they  may  be  planted.  The  disadvantages 
of  using  annuals  are,  that  the  ground  is  naked  during  winter,  and  that  there 
are  among  them  no  early  spring  flowers ;  with  the  exception  of  the  Califor- 
nian  kinds,  such  as  Calli6psis,  Collinssa,  Gilia,  Cl&rkuf,  £schsch6ltzia,  Nem6» 
phila,  and  others,  which,  if  sown  in  September,  will  stand  our  ordmary  winters, 
and  flower  in  May.  Other  disadvantages  of  annuals  for  a  small  garden  are, 
that  many  of  the  common  kinds  are  rampant,  straggling,  weedy-looking 
plants,  especially  when  sown  in  patches,  and  not  thinned  out ;  and  that  there 
are  but  few  of  them,  such  as  the  mignonette,  which  continue  in  flower  all  the 
summer.  Some,  indeed,  as  the  China  aster,  require  the  whole  summer  for 
their  growth,  and  only  come  into  flower  in  the  autumn.  Annuals,  therefore, 
are  not  well  adapted  for  making  a  perpetual  display  in  a  very  limited  spot  of 
gronnd ;  though  many  of  them,  especially  the  dwarf  and  trailing  kinds,  such 
as  £schsch61tzta,  CUrkto,  Giliu,  Nem6phila,  ^nag&llis,  &c.,  make  a  very 
qilendid  show  during  the  time  that  they  are  in  flower. 

174.  Th$  hack  garden  may  be  laid  out  in  beds  of  flowers  or  grass,  as  shown 
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in  fig.  47.,  Dt  io  bedi  bordered  «i^  box,  and  iuUnected  by  nvraw  patbs  erf 
gMvel,  H  ihawn  in  fig.  4S.  Jlj^,  47.  might  be  pluited  with  Fdcbu4  glob^M, 
the  different  kinds  of  mimulua,  FrDgmorB  peUcgonium,  dwarf  rawe,  helio- 
tropes, partioularly  the  bemtifttl  new  HeliotrApium  Voltmireinnm,  petuoiu  of 
varioui  ihadei,  cupheM,  verbenu,  Genfitt  bncteoUt*,  stid  C jtinu  laMnidiua. 

DatiOH  X.— Jo  lag  ovt  and  plant  a  mult  laiwiaii  gardtn,  lektre  t&*  nlgtH 
i»  to  Asm  a  grttrt-koiut,  or  to  fort*  fnaU  ofuJ  fiomm. 

175.  Qtntrtl  oTTtrngtment. — WhcisTer  plaot-houwi,  piti,  or  fnniM,  an 
introduced  into  luburban  gatdeni,  unleM  these  are  to  bt  kept  in  order,  aad 
■uppliad  witb  plutta,  &□.,  bj  a  commercial  gardener  reaidinf  in  the  imme^ 
diate  neighbourhood  (by  far  the  cheapeit  mode),  it  will  be  found  nuawiry 
to  have  a  inaU  p«trtion  of  the  garden  lepanted  from  the  reit  aa  n  reserve 
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ginMnid.  In  this  space  the  proper  soih  and  manures  may  be  kept,  a  dung- 
bed  for  bringing  forward  plants,  or  a  pit  for  the  same  purpose,  and  for  forcing 
cQeumbers,  growing  melons,  &c.  It  is  also  necessary,  wherever  plants  are 
grown  under  glass  or  kept  in  pots,  that  this  reserve  ground  should  have  a 
back  door,  or  communication  with  a  public  road,  otherwise  than  through  the 
house,  for  the  supply  of  dung  for  hot-beds,  soils,  ftiel,  and  other  articles 
required.  The  possession  of  a  cucumber  or  melon  frame  adds  greatly  to  the 
mterett  of  every  suburban  garden ;  and  there  need  scarcely  be  one,  however 
small,  without  it;  for,  on  a  small  scale,  where  there  is  only  one  bed,  if  there 
if  no  back  door,  the  dus^  ni4y  be  carried  through  the  houAe  in  biisk'etB.  On 
a  lai^er  scale,  dungi  esoepi  as  manure,  may  be  dispensed  with  a  and  the 
beating  of  cucnmber-franea  and  pits  eifeoted  by  flues,  or,  what  is  greatly 
preferable,  by  pipes  of  hot  water.  Wherever  there  is  a  green^house,  it  ought,' 
if  poerible,  to  be  cenaeoted  with  one  of  the  living-rooms  of  the  house ;  and 
it  might  frequently  be  so  arranged,  that  in  a  vault  or  cellar  underneath  this 
gieen-house,  rhubarb,  seft-kalo,  chicorjr,  and  other  vegetables  that  are  eaten 
in  a  blanched  statci  might  be  forced ;  or  muihrooms  grown  throughout  the 
year.  When  this  is  attempted,  however,  there  oughC  to  be  no  oommunication 
)H*tween  the  oellar  and  th€f  green^house ;  nor  any  openings  in  the  former  that 
win  admit  the  air  from  it  into  the  living-rooms ;  such  air  b^ing  always  over- 
chafed  with  moisture,  and  having  generally  an  earthy  disagreeable  smell. 
Some  poasessors  of  suburban,  gardens  have  a  taste  for  forcing  different  kinda 
of  fruit,  more  especially  grapes  and  peaches ;  and  some  even  mighfi  wish  to 
glow  pine-apples.  All  this  may  be  effected  in  a  euburbttn  garden  almost  as 
well  aa  farther  in  the  country ;  because  the  operator  has  a  greater  ooinmand 
of  the  air  endoaed  by  the  glase  eeeei  than  he  has  of  the  exterior  saioky 
atmoaphere;  and,  however  paradoxical  it  may  seemi  it  would  be  elttfier  to 
grow  a  good  crop  of  piae-apples  under  glass  in  a  back  garden  in  Cbeapaide, 
than  it  would  be  to  produce  A  good  crop  of  graes  in  the  open  air  in  the  sanua 
garden,  or  to  keep  there  a  smooth  elosely-covered  turf*  The  principal  coih 
aderalioQ  with  rsepect.to  forcing-Bouses  in  small  eubiirben  glurdensii,  the 
difficulty  of  placing  them  so  that  they  shaU  obtain  the  toll  inflnettce  of  the 
snn,  from  its  first  appearance  in  the  morning  till  sunset.  Even  in  laigo 
suburban  gardens  in  large  towns^  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  accomplish  this, 
from  the  proximity  of  housed  that  either  prevent  the  morning  sun  from 
shining  on  the  glass  so  soon  as  it  otherwise  would  do ;  or^  what  is  still  more 
wfuEioUa,  that  intercept  its  raya  between  two  and  four  o'clock  in  the  after^ 
noon,  during  which  period,  in  towns,  they  have  generldly,  from  the  oompara- 
tive  clearness  of  the  atmosphere*  the  gTeaiett  power*  Trees,  also^  in  adjoin- 
ing gardens,  are  often  very  injurious ;  and  there  is  yet  another  drawback, 
which  is  the  road  dust,  and  small  particles  of  soot,  which,  in  dry  windy  wea- 
ther, are  floating  in  the  atmosphere,  and,  settling  on  the  glass  roof,  lessen  the 
quantity  of  light  that  penetrates  it.  All  these  circumstances  ought  to  be 
taken  duly  into  consideration,  before  the  occupier  of  a  suburban  garden  ven* 
tnrea  to  erect  forcing-houBes  for  ripening  fruits. 

176.  The  greenr-house. — Whatever  may  be  the  aspect  of  the  house,  a  green- 
houae  may  be  projected  from  it,  unless  it  be  due  north ;  and  even  in  that  case 
there  are  many  exceptions.  We  shall  take  the  same  extent  of  ground  that 
haa.  already  come  under  consideration,  and  shall  suppose  a  green-house  pro- 
jected fnia  the  living-room,  as  shown  at  e,  in  fy,  49. ;  in  which  a  is  the 
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entrance-hall,  and  b  Ibe  principal  living-room.  Undemeatfi  the  green-bonae 
there  is  a  vault,  in  which  is  placed  the  furnace ;  and  iVom  a  boiler  over  it  hot 
water  pipes  are  conducted  up  into  the  green-bouse,  where  they  are  concealed 
behind  the  sbelves,  or  stage,  on  which  the  pots  stand.  In  the  vault,  yarioos 
articles  which  require  little  or  no  light  may  be  forced,  as  already  mentioned. 
The  communication  between  the  green-honse  (e)  and  the  living-room  (b)  is 
by  a  glass  door,  the  view  through  which,  from  the  room,  is  along  the  front  of 
the  stage,  and,  consequently,  brings  into  perspective  all  the  finest  pfamta. 
Plans  of  green-houses  will  be  given  hereafter. 

177.  PiU,  frames,  and  the  reserve  ground. — At  the  lower  end  of  tlie 
garden,  a  space  is  shown,  walled  off,  in  which  pines  and  melona  may  be 
grown  in  pits,  either  heated  by  dung  or  by  hot  water ;  and  here,  also,  cucum- 
bers, and  roses  and  other  fiowers^  and  rhubarb  and  other  culinary  articles, 
may  be  forced  at  pleasure.  One  fire-place  and  boiler,  centrally  placed,  wiH, 
with  ease,  heat  all  these  pits  and  frames,  even  if  they  were-  of  three  or  four 
times  the  extent  we  have  supposed  them  to  be.  Plans  for  such  pits  will  be 
given  hereafter.  In  the  ground  plan,^.  49.,  the  boiler  is  supposed  to  be 
placed  beneath  the  green-house  (e) ;  and  pipes  conducted  from  it,  as  indicated 
by  the  dotted  line,  will  pass  through  and  heat  the  vinery  [d),  the  general 
forcing-house,  or  stove  (e),  the  small  pit  (A),  the  propagating  box  (^),  and 
the  pine  pit  (/).  There  is  a  place  for  compost  at  i,  and  a  potting-shed  at  iK 
The  long  bed  (/)  in  front  of  the  houses  is  supposed  to  be  in  turf,  or  devoted 
to  exotic  flowers  and  shrubs  kept  in  the  forcing-house  and  vinery  in  the  win- 
ter season,  and  turned  out  during  summer.  The  enclosure  containing  &e 
pits  will  also  serve  for  a  reserve  ground  for  bringing  forward  articles  proper 
for  decorating  the  green-house,  and  for  containing  soils,  composts,  pots,  and 
various  articles.  The  potting-shed  is  nsed  for  shifting  and  potting  in,  and  for 
other  operations  required  to  be  performed  with  house  plants;  and  also  for 
containing  the  pots,  tools,  &c.  Without  an  appendage  of  this  kind,  no  green- 
house can  ever  be  made  to  look  well  for  any  length  of  time  together ;  fbr 
some  of  the  plants  require  to  be  removed  as  soon  as  they  have  left  off  flower- 
ing on  account  of  their  unsightliness ;  others  become  too  large  and  strag- 
gling; some  get  diseased,  and  otiiers  die  altogether;  so  that  a  reserve 
ground,  with  a  pit  or  frame  in  it,  is  absolutely  necessary,  as  an  hospital,  U^ 
renovate  plants  that  are  sickly  or  unsightly ;  as  a  receptacle  for  such  as  are 
in  a  dormant  state ;  and  as  a  nursery  to  raise  young  ones,  in  order  to  keep  up 
a  fresh  supply  of  plants  in  full  vigour. 

178.  Fordng-houses, — If  these  are  required,  we  shduld  continue  ihem,  as 
indicated  in  fig»  49.,  from  the  end  of  the  green- house  towards  the  reserve 
ground,  as  shown  at  d  and  e ;  and,  if  this  were  done,  the  same  fire  which 
heated  the  green-house,  might,  as  already  mentioned,  heat  the  forcing-bouses 
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mIm.  Thi*  U  euHj  don*  by  having  a  «eparale  let  of  pipes  for  the  gnea- 
iKNue,  the  drcnUtioi)  of  tlie  water  in  which  can  b«  stopped  whenever  he*t  i« 
not  wanted  then.  The  fire-place  being  in  a  vault  heneath  the  green-boiue, 
Hbtn  would  be  no  danger  of  ita  ever  eommunieating  more  heat  thnugh  the 
green-honie  floor  than  what  would  be  Mlut8t7  for  the  plauti.  Indeed,  by 
forciiig  eadaarj  produetiout  or  growing  muihroonu  in  the  vault,  and  baviug 
the  green-houae  orer  it,  Marcely  a  particle  of  heat  generated  by  the  Aiel 
wodid  be  lott.  The  foTcing-houus,  in  a  suburban  garden  of  thii  kind,  ean- 
iiot,in  general,  be  mada  higher  taan  the  party-wall  of  the  gBrden;  beeanae  thia 
would  be  to  produce  a  grealei  ihade  on  the  a^oining  garden  than  would  b« 
nbntitted  to  by  ita  occupier ;  wboae  parmiiaion  would  be  neceMWiy  oven  to 
raiie  tbe  green-bouae,  eo  that  ita  floor  might  be  on  a  level  with  that  of  the 
■Uing-Toom. 

179.  J  matt  nbwbttH  garden,  like  that  ahown  in  Jig.  49.,  with  the  irall 
baring  a  loutb  aapect  covered  with  glaw,  with  two  imall  fordng-bauaet,  and 
It  reserve  garden  with  pita  and  framet  at  the  end,  would  require  a  first-rate 
gardener,  or  a  zealous  and  skilful  amateur,  to  manage  it  to  the  greaCest  ad- 
vantage ;  and,  in  our  opinion,  unlesa  it  i*  done,  it  is  better  lo  dispeuae  vilh 
glan  in  s  garden  altogether. 
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ManagemefU, — If  the  occupier  inti&ds  to  manage  this  garden  himself,  he 
MUflt  be  at  home  ereryday  tfaroughont  the  jear ;  with  the  exceptioii,  perhaps, 
of  a  montii  or  two  during  sumnfer,  when  hie  forced  trees,  having  jTielded 
their  crop«>  are  in  a  dormant  state ;  and  when  he  may  commit  the  care  of  his 
reserve  department,  and  of  his  green-house,  to  a  commercial  gardener  in  flie 
neighboaihood.  If  he  employs  a  gardener,  it  must  be  one  wfio  IhorougUy 
understands  his  profession,  and  who  is  so  decidedly  steady  aiid  regular  in  his 
habits,  that  the  utmost  confidenee  may  be  placed  in  him.  Hie  neglect,  for 
one  nighty  during  severe  frost,  of  the  fire  which  heats  the  hot-water  apparatus, 
or  the  making  of  too  large  a  fire  in  a  mild  night,  would  be  sufilcient  to  destroy 
a  whole  crop  of  either  peaches  or  grapes.  For  this  reason,  not  only  a  re- 
markably steady  man  must  be  employed  as  gardener,  but  one  who  lives  either 
in  the  house,  or  near  at  band ;  so  that  he  may  be  able  to  attend  the  fires, 
when  necessary,  at  any  hour  of  the  nfght.  Eva  during  the  day,  there  is 
great  danger  of  overheating  forcing-houses,  either  by  sun  heat  alone,  or  by 
tlie  joint  effect  of  sun  heat  and  fire  heat ;  so  that  in  the  day  time  the  occupier 
or  his  gardener  wilt  require  to  be  as  vigilant  as  during  the  night. 

DcsioN  XI. — To  lay  out  a  double  ntburban  viUa,  wiik  green^homei  aUackad. 

180.  General  arrangement. — Itt  order  to  prevent  both  the  entrances  aa  in 
j^g.  do.  from  being  seen  at  once,  it  requires  a  considerable  projectian  between 

them,  as  shown  at  5  6 ;  or,  instead  of  that  projection,  a  mass  of  evergreen 
trees  and  shrubs.  Tlie  projection  may  either  be  some  additional  convenienoes 
to  each  house ;  or  it  may  he  a  span-roofed  greenhouse,  with  glass  in  front 
and  on  the  sides,  and  separated  by  a  wall  to  be  covered  with  evergreens,  such 
as  camellias,  myrtles,  or  oranges,  as  in  the  plan  before  us,  at  c  c.  Or,  to 
avoid  the  risk  of  one  of  the  occupants  not  paying  the  same  attention  to  his 
green-house  as  the  other,  then,  to  insure  a  good  effect  from  the  exterior,  and 
the  proper  cultivation  of  the  plants,  the  green-house  may  be  exclusively  in 
the  possession  of  the  occupier  of  one  of  the  houses,  though  equally  locked 
into  from  the  windows  of  both  of  them. 

181.  The  principal  object  of  the  possessors  of  these  houses,  with  reference 
4(0  their  ^ardf^s,  is  8u]ppa8ed  to  be,  as  the  gTeai*house  would  seem  to  ihdioaU, 
ornamental  display ;  for  which  reason,  the  ground  is  principally  laid  domm  in 
grass,  and  sprinkled  with  ornamental  shrubs  and  low  trees ;  Ibe  latt«r,  as 
before  observed,  being  indicated  by  a  darker  shade  than  die  shrubs.  On  t^ 
supposition  that  the  ground  belonging  to  the  adjoining  houses  is  planted  wUh 
a  view  to  the  same  object,  then* the  occupiers  of  the  houses  shown  in  jig,  50L 
should  study  to  introduce  species  and  varieties  dliferent  from  those  In  tiie 

^adjoining  gardens,  but,  at  the  sama  time,  a  sufficient  number  of  the  same  kinds 
to  preserve  harmony  in  the  general  view  of  the  whole,  to  a  person  passing 
along  the  street  If  we  suppose,  ibr  a  moment,  that,  in  one  garden,  saudi 
select  trees,  such  as  thorns,  crabs,  cypresses,  &e.,  were  planted,  and  in  the 
-adjoining  garden  large  rapidrgrowing  forest  trees,  such  as  poplan,  liosea^ 
elms,  &c.,  it  must  be  evident  that  the  contrast  in  appearance  between  the  two 
gardens  would  desiroy'  all  unity  of  effect  In  the  general  view  of  the  street; 
wlule  the  shade  produced  by  the.  large  trees  of  one  garden,  on  the  low  and 
more  choice  kinds  in  the  other,  would  so  materially  injure  their  growth  as  ta 
prevent  them  from  flowering,  or  being  at  all  ornamental.  **  What,  then,  is  to 
be  done,*'  it  may  be  asked,  **  when  a  neighbeur  on  the  south  side  of  out 
garden  chooses  to  plant  a  row  of  poplars,  so  as  to  throw  pur  garden  .complcteljr 
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kite  tke  thade?  "  All  that  oan  be  doM  ii»  efth«t  to  plant  Iarg«  coane  traet 
like  our  neighboiuv  or  rather  still  larger  and  more  rapidly-growing  ones ;  ov 
lo  eidlivate  only  rach  trees  and  shmbs  as  prosper  best  in  the  shade.  Of  these, 
fine  of  the  most  vahiable  is  the  hoUy,  of  irhieh  there  are  twenty  or  thirty 
vnrieliesy  with  very  distinctly  Tari^^d  leares ;  aA  oi  which  attain  in  time 
tile  siie  of  tiees»  and,  by  the  gaiety  of  their  foliage,  make  a  splendid  appear* 
moe  at  eTsry  season  of  the  year.  There -are  also  other  trarieties  of  hotly 
wbieh  are  cnriovs ;  snch  as  the  hedgehog,  the  myrtMeaved,  and  the  reoorved^ 
lesred  hoUy.  Some  foreign  species  of  holly,  which  attain  the  siie  of  lo# 
trees,  might  also  be  introduced ;  sacb  as  Hex  opjkea  and  L  madeir^neis,  both 
of  wiiich  thrive  better  in  the  shade  tiian  in  the  sun.  The  yew,  of  which  there 
are  two  yeiy  distiDCt  lorts,  the  common  and  the  Iriih,  will  afford  two  other 
trees  which,  like  the  holly,  will  thitve  better  in  the  shade  than  in  the  ton ; 
and  to  these  may  be  added  the  box,  than  which,  when  planted  singly  in  deep 
free  soil  somewhat  calcareous,  and  allowed  to  take  its  own  natural  shape^ 
there  is  not  a  more  picturesque  and  beautifhl  low  evergreen  tree  in  the  British 
arboretum.  The  tree  box  is  picturesque,  from  its  irregular  outline,  and  the 
varied  forms  of  the  masses  of  its  foliage ;  and  it  is  beantiful  from  the  smooth 
glossy  green  of  the  latter,  and  the  graceftil  tendency  of  its  lower  branches, 
whicb  recKne  on  the  ground,  this  tree,  when  grown  in  frill  sunshiny  assnmes 
a  yellow  hue,  compared  with  the  rich  deep  green  which  it  has  in  the  shade ; 
and  the  same  may  be  said,  to  a  certain  extent,  both  of  the  yew  and  the  com-* 
mon  green  hoUy.  Besides  the  common  tree  box,  die  bread-leaved  and  the 
myrtie-leaved  varieties,  and  the  variegated  box,  all  of  which  attahi  the  sise  of 
low  trees,  there  is  the  Minorca  box,  which  forms  a  very  handsome  tree ;  and, 
io  addition  to  these  trees,  and  others  which  will  be  ibuod  in  oat  Hst  o£  these 
that  love  the  shade,  there  is  the  common  laurel,  which  may  be  trained  ao  as 
to  assmne  tiie  character  of  a  tree,  a  shrub,  or  a  hedge,  at  pleasure ;  and  in 
each  capacity  there  are  a  denseness  and  an  appearance  of  comfort  and  gaiety 
hi  its  foliage,  which  render  this  plant  welcome  almost  everywhere.  Few  are 
better  adapted  for  making  evergreen  screens,  either  between  a  front  garden 
and  the  street,  or  between  two  adjoining  front  gardens.  The  privet,  in  like 
manner,  may  be  tndned  so  as  to  form  a  handsome  small  tree,  an  ornamental 
bueh,  or  an  evergreen  hedge*  The  common  arbutus,  of  which  there  are  two 
very  distinct  varieties,  also  forms  a  very  handsome  low  tree.  For  shrubs  that 
Might  in  the  shade,  it  is  only  necessary  to  mention  the  whole  fiimilipB  of 
rhododendrons,  aialeas,  meiereons,  and  some  of  the  evergreen  daphnes.  In 
the  most  shady  part  of  the  garden,  against  the  walls,  where  nothing  else  will' 
grow,  die  gold  and  silver  ivy  will  produce  a  most  brilliant  effect ;  but,  as  botb ' 
are  weaker  and  more  slowly  growing  plants  than  the  common  and  the  giant 
ivy,  care  nmst  be  taken  that  they  are  not  overpowered  bj  these  kmds.  With 
impetl  to  rhododendrons^  aaaleas,  mesereons,  &e.,  the  liferent  qptcies  of 
tiese  genera,  with  their  varieties,  are  of  themseives  enough  to  fill  a  shady 
garden  with  a  display  of  evergreens  in  winter,  and  splendid  flowera  in  summer. 
We  shall  not  enumerate  any  other  plants  adapted  for  shaded  garden^  those 
above-mentioned  being  enough  to  show  that  the  possessor  of  a  garden  shaded 
by  the  treee  of  his  neighbours,  though  unable  to  grow  some  of  the  finer  kinds. 
of  trees,  baa  still  ample  resources  left  for  omamentbig  his  grounds.  Among 
heffbaeeotts  flowers,  there  is  still  more  ample  choice :  for  example,  tn  annuals 
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alone,  wbich  will  grow  in  tlw  ibade  better  than  in  the  ftee  air,  we  have  only 
to  point  to  the  lists  of  Califomian  plants  given  in  this  work.    (See  Index,) 

182.  PlatUm§  thefnmi  garden.— -To  return  to  our  plan  (Jig.  50),  each  house 
consisU  of  a  Testibule  (cQ,  hall  and  staircase  (e),  diningHmmi  (/)«  and  draw^ 
ing-room  (^),  communicating  witli  the  conserratory  (c).  In  the  gardol  at  kf 
are  shown  flower-beds  on  each  side  of  the  entrance- walk;  aad  these,  to 
harmonise  with  the  green- houscj  may  be  symmetrically  planted,  ^  two 
central  circles  with  fuchsias ;  the  two  beds  1 1  with  variegated  peUagoBiums 
(geraniums) ;  and  the  remaining  four  beds  with  scarlet  pelargoniums.  These 
will  continue  in  bloom  during  th^  whole  summer ;  and,  in  order  that  the  beds 
may  not  every  year  present  the  same  appearance,  heliotropes,  rose-scented 
pelargoniums,  celsias,  and  calceolarias  may  be  employed  in  snooessioB ;  or* 
instead  of  these  kinds  planted  in  the  free  ground,  the  green-house  plants  may 
be  plunged  in  the  beds  in  their  pots ;  being  symmetrically  arranged  with 
regard  to  size  and  foliage,  so  as  still  to  maintain  the  rule  laid  down  in  p.  57; 
via.  that  symmetry  of  form  in  the  beds  requires  symmetry  in  the  form,  colour^ 
or  arrangement,  of  the  plants.  It  would,  for  example,  be  contrary  to  sym-. 
metry  of  arrangement,  to  plant  two  of  these  beds  with  green-house  plants, 
and  two  with  the  common  hardy  kinds;  though,  by  choosing  plants  of  the 
same  size,  symmetry  of  form  might  be  produced.  If  it  were  desired  still 
further  to  vary  these  beds,  they  might  be  planted,  for  a  year  or  two,  with 
roses ;  a  standard  rose  being  placed  in  the  central  bed,  surrounded  by  migno- 
nette, and  dwarf  roses  planted  in  the  other  beds ;  or  the  centre  bed  might  be 
occupied  by  climbing  roses  trained  over  a  cone  formed  by  a  framework  of 
rods ;  or  there  might  be  an  arch  of  iron  rods  thrown  from  one  central  bed  to 
the  other,  across  the  walk,  and  covered  with  climbing  rosea,  or  with  a  cobcea, 
or  some  other  ornamental  climber.  The  beds  may  be  edged  with  wire-work, 
to  which  mignonette  may  be  trained ;  or  with  ivy,  trained  to  an  iron  rod 
raised  6  in.  above  the  surface ;  or  they  may  be  bordered  with  any  very  low- 
growing  evergreen  shrub,  such  as  the  evergreen  iberis,  thyme,  &c. ;  or  they 
may  be  edged  with  tiles  or  slates,  or  with  cast-iron  or  wooden  edgings.  In 
short,  these  beds  may  be  planted  and  edged  in  a  different  manner  every  year, 
during  the  whole  period  o^  a  lease ;  and,  in  addition  to  the  summer  plantings 
they  may  be  filled  every  autumn  with  bulbs,  so  as  to  produce  a  brilliaiLt  show, 
in  early  spring* 

183.  In  the  back  garden^  the  borders  may  be  planted  with  a  mixture  of 
China  rose^  or  of  rhododendrons  and  azaleas,  selected  so  as  to  present  a 
bloom  from  April  to  August;  with  some  clethras  and  Ceandthua  asilureus,  to 
continue  to  bloom  till  November;  or  they  may  be  planted  with  a  mixture  of 
herbaceous  plants  and  bulbs,  so  selected  as  to  present  some  species  in  flower 
during  every  floral  month  in  the  year.  Against  the  basement  wall  of  the 
green-house,  in  this  design,  chrysanthemums  msy  be  planted,  and  carefully 
trained;  in  which  situation  they  will  flower  beautiAilly:  and  against  the 
lower  part  of  the  house  Cyd6nia  jap6nica  may  be  planted,  which,  in  that 
situation,  would  flower  throughout  the  winter ;  while,  in  such  other  parts  as 
did  not  interfere  with  the  windows,  Lonicera  jap6nica,  /asmUium  officinUe, 
climbing  roses,  and  other  ornamental  flowering  creepers,  might  be  planted, 
for  their  show  and  their  fragrance.  In  the  green-house,  there  ought  to  be 
vines  or  creepers  trained  on  the  piers  between  the  windows,  and  under  the 
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rBften ;  and,  in  siMmer,  when  the  plants  in  pots  are  taken  out  of  tJie  green-^ 
house,  these  creepers  ought  to  be  removed  Arom  the  piers  and  rafters,  and 
trained  over  the  windows  and  sashes,  so  as  to  produce  a  sufficient  degree  of 
shade  to  admit  of  the  interior  being  used  as  a  sitting-room  for  the  hidies  in 
the  morning,  or  as  a  banqueting-room  for  taking  the  dessert  in  after  dinner^ 
or  as  a  room  for  taking  tea  in  in  the  evening.  The  green-house  may  be 
heated  in  various  ways,  and,  among  others,  by  a  fire-place  or  stove  at  the  end, 
aa  shown  in  the  plan  at  / ;  but,  if  only  the  more  hardy  green-house  plants  are 
grown,  such  as  camellias  against  the  waU,  and  heaths  and  Australian  plants 
in  pots,  no  other  heating  need  be  required  than  what  may  be  given  every 
night  after  the  fiunily  go  to  bed,  by  leaving  open  the  glass  door  communica^ 
ing  with  the  living-room,  a  fire  being  supposed  to  have  been  kept  in  that 
room  during  the  day.  The  warm  air  from  the  living-room  will  raue  the 
temperature  of  the  green-house  at  least  above  the  freesing  point ;  and  some 
d^^rees  higher  even  in  the  most  severe  weather,  provided  die  sashes  and 
windows  of  the  green-house  fit  tightly.  It  would  be  easy  to  heat  this  green- 
bouse  in  a  most  effectual  manner,  firom  the  kitchen  fire,  or  the  parlour  fire, 
by  pipes  of  hot  water ;  but  the  tendency  of  contrivances  of  this  kind,  after 
two  or  three  years'  use,  to  go  out  of  order,  renders  us  reluctant  to  recommend 
them  if  they  can  be  avoided.  Underneath  the  green«house,  on  the  basement 
floor  of  the  house,  there  may  be  a  ooal  or  beer  cellar. 

The  part  of  the  back  garden  which  is  not  seen  may  be  either  wholly  devoted 
to  ornamental  trees  and  flowers,  on  a  lawn  connected  widk  that  shown  in  the 
figure :  or  separated  from  it  by  a  border  of  evergreois,  and  cropped  with 
culinary  vegetables.  In  either  case,  a  portion  of  ground  at  the  bottom  of  the 
garden  must  be  fenced  off  as  a  reserve  garden,  in  which  there  must  be  a  pit' 
or  a  hot-bed,  to  keep  up  the  supply  of  young  plants  for  the  green-house,  and 
for  the  beds  at  k ;  unless  the  cheaper  mode  is  adopted,  of  having  this  done  by 
contract  with  a  commercial  gardener. 

EapetuB  and  Management. — ^The  gardens  to  these  two  houses  might  be  laid 
out  and  planted  for  from  80/.  to  60/.  each,  according  to  the  kind  of  trees 
selected,  exclusive  of  the  reserve  gardens,  the  green-houses,  and  the  gravel* 
ing  or  paving  of  the  walks.  Fr<»n  their  being  flower-beds,  if  the  occupiers 
of  the  houses  or  their  servants  were  not  attached  to  gardening,  the  assistance 
of  a  man  for  each  garden  might  be  required,  on  an  average,  one  day  in  a 
week  throughout  the  year;  which,  with  the  requisite  seeds,  plants,  Arc,  might 
bring  the  yearly  expense  of  management  to  about  \0U  This  is  supposing 
fliat  the  watering,  and  other  attendance  required  by  the  plants  in  the  conser* 
vatory,  were  chiefly  done  by  some  part  of  the  family. 

Bemarkt. — These  gardens  are  particulariy  well  calculated  for  amateurs  who 
are  fimd  of  performing  the  operations  of  gardening  themsdves;  because 
there  is  no  heavy,  dirty,  or  disagreeable  work  required  in  them,  and  because 
the  green-houses  would  afford  recreation  during  winter. 

184.  Planting  a  front  garden  n  ae  to  produce  egrnmetrieal  maaet  of  coUmr. 
— ^An  agreeable  variety  might  be  produced  in  this  design,  by  substituting^. 
51.  for  I  •  in  fig,  50.  This  garden  is  supposed  to  face  the  south ;  and  to  be 
30  ft  broad,  and  45  ft  long.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  broad  border  (a),  sepa- 
rated from  the  lawn,  or  grass-plot,  by  a  line,  which  is  slightly  waved,  in  order 
to  harmonise  it  with  the  curvilmear  forms  of  the  beds;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
not  so  much  so  as  to  be  out  of  harmony  with  the  straight  wall  and  the  straight 
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walk.  ThetB  hedi  wa  sbll  pip)Miw 
to  be  planted  in  miHai  of  one  kind 
In  abed;  tbeolg«ctb«ins  tonake  a 
great  diipfaqref  otdonr  froin  ihe  wbt- 
doiwsof  tbe  hooM^  and  fron  tbe  walk 
front  tbe  itnct  entrance  to  tba  front 
door,  and  f«t  t*  pieaerra  in  the 
ooto^  the  lymaelrj  ibown  in  the 
fonii  md  diapaaifioB  of  the  bedi^ 
The  border  (a)  wa  would  plant  wiA 
rindodcndraiB,  and  other  law  em- 
graena,  to  form  a  dark  backfroond  to 
Hie  flow***  on  the  lawa ;  blenniKUig 
the  ibBdodendnm*  with  lanroatinuaaB, 


re«mi,  and  CydAnia  jap6nica,  for  laic 
and  eaiiy  flowert ;  and  planting  the 
wan  Wi&  1*7.  The  border  twxt  the 
rtrect  maj  bave  three  variegated 
halliM  plantsd  in  it,  to  bceak  the  view 

of  the  street  from  the  home ;  or  one  hoUy,  one  Bcarlet-flowered  arbutm, 
and  ene  variegated  tiae  bax  may  be  choaeti  tor  thii  porpoaa.  TIm  border 
beneath  the  panlowr  window  nay  have  mjrtUa,  camaUial,  mawandyn, 
paoion-flowan,  aoUjai,  tec,  platted  againat  the  hoaae,  and  eoBe  dwatf  half- 
hardy  floweriog  dmfaa,  taob  aa  eeealloniaa,  CeaaMui  aabreuf,  fiichaias, 
Cfetrnm  noct&mam,  a  dwarf  fan  palm,  fte.,  planted  in  the  herder,  ao  as  lo 
create  a  nuueawlj  for  wintat  proteetton.  We  ehedl  ehow  diflteent  modea  ef 
plmnting  the  beda  |  pteviqnily  nDtioing  how  atatuary  omauanti  may  b« 
introduced  in  them., 

1&6.  iidrodaotiM  t^  ftatoary  ariwrnuili  im  frtmt  jwrdMM:— The  omtre  bed 
(6>  may  have  ■aaa>dial  in  the  midAe,  tiAig  from  Aa  baae,  nBToonded  ^ 
rockwork  (the  manner  of  fbnning  which  w81.be  gi*en  henaftei^,  [rfaHted 
with  aelect  creeping  plenta;  and  then  maty  be  a  raaalar  pknb  on  apedeelal 
in  each  of  the  bedi  c  and  d;  the  padeetal  being  Hrmanded  by  dimben,  to 
be  trained  to  it,  but  not  hjgbar  tbantha  faue  of  the  vaM.  Thtoaglraat  tb* 
Aeral  niontha,  theae  vaaea  might  ha  flUad  with  pots  of  plana  b  •owv,  and 
throngbant  the  winter  with  evergreen*.  The  beda  «  e  may  then  be  filled 
wiA  ted-Boweiing  low  plaala,  aUowing  an  equal  MUnber  for  every  floral 
month ;//,  with  whiterflowering  pUnla ;  y  y ,  with  Uuc-Sewering-plaBlar 
•ad  h  k,  with  yeUaw^oiweiing  pluta.  The  mmll  beds  may  h*T«  t;iweu»ei 
rownd  their  laaigim  and  in  the  centre  mignonette.  Aa  tfaii  plant  ia  oevar 
fcagraat  esaept  ia  poor  aoil,  thee*  bode  dmnU  oonwaLalaigat  entire^  af  Kmo 
nibbiih,  except  round  the  mai^gina  where  dta  croeoeea  were  planted.  Aiaoi^ 
the  dvube  we  wonld  pbat  bulba  of  aa  nmny  low-grewii^  kinda  a*,  room 
maid  be  fiHmd  for;  bnt  no  fibroua-rootad  herbacsoaa  plmti  whatavtc.  Bidb* 
among  evergraea*  make  a  very  fine  appearance  in  spring;  and,-  aa  ttieir 
fela^  dice  off  allogcther  in  aummer,  they  have  not  that  littery,  dkorderly 
appeataaae  which  faerbadeou  perenniab  in  ehrabfaerie*  moally  have  when 
they  have  done  flowciiDg. 

18&  Planting  mtA  bMt,  to  be  meaudtti  by  i*a«f  Muntok— Inate^  «f 
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ftliia  airaagemeiit^  the  threb  (ientnil  beds  m%lit  be  planted  with  three  dUBnent 
kinds  of  ibevy  perennials,  <v  witlt  tiored  diSSsrent  kinds  of  bnlbs,  or  villi 
three  different  kinds  of  annuals.  The  bulbs  for  the  centra  bed  might  be 
^roenses^  as  coming  fimt  into  ^wec ;  and  for  the  tiro  others  hyacinths;  for 
the  beds  €  e  and  //,  tulips ;  and  for  ggj^Ad  h  h^  poljanthua  nsrciasiM ;  the 
smaller  beds  may  be  solely  devoted  to  enxmses.  This  mode  of  plantittg 
would  produce  a  fine  display  from  March  till  the  middle  of  May ;  when  the 
bulbs  should  be  taken  up,  and  the  beds,  haTing  been  dug»  should  be  imme- 
diately planted  with  annuals,  previously  brought  forward  to  nearly  aflowev- 
ing  state  in  pots.  In  planting  these  annuals,  not  more  than  one  kind  ahould 
be  introduced  in  each  bed ;  and  the  kinds  in  beds  opposite  shoold  be  aa  like  in 
colour,  he^ht,  and  general  appearance  as  possible.  Thus,  if  one  of  the  beds, 
«i  were  planted  with  the  ten-week  stoiik,  the  other  ought  to  be  planted  with 
pnrple  candytuft,  or  any  similar  flower  that  came  into  bloom  at  the  saifcie  time ; 
and,  if  one  of  the.  beds,  A,  were  planted  with  CUurkia  pulch611a,  the  other 
should  be  planted  with  Lobel's  catchflyt  &c.  On  the  whole,  howerer,  a  ntore 
striking  effect  is  produced  by  planting  opposite  beds  of  exactly  the  same  kinds ; 
and  those  ioiflg.  51.  may  be  the  fallowing,  it  being  understood  that  the  plants 
are  to  be  so  elope  tc^ether  as  to  cover  each  bed  entirely ;  and  that^  wheneTor 
any  gap  appears  in  a  bed,  the  adjoining  plants  are  to  be  pegged  down  to 
cover  it.  For  6,  Zupinus  mutdbilis,  which  would  produce  its  fiire  blue,  whits, 
and  yellow  flowers,  all  the  summer;  for  c  and  d,  Geiman  stocks  in  mixture, 
purple,  red,  and  white ;  for  e:  e,  German  larkspurs  in  mixture,  purple^  red, 
and  white ;  for  ff,  new  aearlet  candytuft  scarlet;  feor  ^5,  Calli6psis  bicolor, 
yellow  and  brown ;  for  h  k,  Collinsia  bieolor,  blue  and  whit^ ;  for  1 1,  GUrks0 
pukii4Ua»  lilae ;  for  i  k,  Eschioh^tZM  oa]if6mioa,  yellow  and  orange ;  for  /, 
ifilope  gnmdifldra^  dark  crimson;  for m, Zinnia  61egens  cocdnea, scarlet. 
All  these  a|inuals  are  new,  and  emineDtly  beautifiil ;  and  seeds  of  them  may 
be  procured  in  most  of  the  principal  seed  shops. 

.  187.  Fimtmg  wHk  butU^toM  im<eeded  ,iy  h^-hardif  aamuaU  tmd  grun* 
house  fiauU. — ^The  third  mode  is  adapted  for  gardens  where  there  is  not  only 
a  reserve  ground,  but  pits  or  hot-beds  m  which  to  preserve  some  of  the  plants 
which  we  shall  recommend  during  winter,  and  to  bring  forward  others  in 
spring.  During  winter,  the  beds  are  supposed  to  be  filled  with  bulbs  in  the 
manner  before-mentioned;  or,  what  would  produce  a  truly  brilliant  effect, 
wholly  with  hyacinths,  and  the  margins  of  the  beds  with  a  line  of  crocuses. 
The  bed  h  might  be  planted  with  mixed  hyacinths,  one  of  a  sort ;  the  beds  c 
and  d^  with  white  hyacinths ;  k  k  and  e  e,  with  red ;  and  //and  g  g,  with 
.blue.  The  smaller  beds  might  be  filled  entirely  with  crocuses.  In  the  course 
of  the  month  of  May,  the  bulbs  shoold  be  removed,  and  the  ground  dug  and 
planted  as  follows : — &,  with  variegated  pelargonimns  (geraniums) ;  e,  with 
Bath  scarlet  pelargoniums ;  d,  with  Fi«gmore  scarlet  pelargoniums ;  e  e,  with 
Ferbdna  chamsedri£bl>a  (Melindres),  scarlet ;  /  /,  with  Lob^lta  liitea,  yellow ; 
g  g^  with  PetHnia  nyctaginifl6ra,  white  ;  h  A,  with  Petunia  phcenicea,  dark 
purple ;  i  i,  with  Lobelia  gracilis,  blue ;  k  k,  with  Nieremb6rgta  gr&cilis, 
white ;  /,  with  Nem6phila  aurita,  blue ;  and  m,  with  t^endcio  ^legans  fl.  pi. 
riiber,  red.  All  these  plants  are  easily  procured ;  and  they  may  be  preserved 
in  pits  or  frames,  with  a  v^ry  ^ight  assistabice,  during  cfold  tod  damp  webther, 
from  fire  or  dung  heat.  AU  of  them  oi>ght.  to  be  planted  saclose  togethtr, 
aa  to  cover  the  bids  by  Ihemiddlfi  of  iuty ;  and  any  .shoots  that  rise  above 
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6  in.  tnna  tbe  bed  (bcmld  b«  rat  off  or  pegged  down,  and  Mtj  niked  ipace 
thmt  nay  ooeur  on  Iti  ntfaee  ihould  b«  covered  by  pegging  down  ilioota  from 
the  edjoining  pltnti. 

188.  Plamtiiig  a/raa  garitn  witk  PlorkU'  jtimeTt.~~Fig.  S2.  b  a  front 
garden  of  the  Mme  km**  Jtg.  51.  in  p.  133.,  laid  oat  with  a  view  to  tbe 
culture  of  floriit*'  flowera.    The  «ide 

walti  ibould  be  planted  with  irj; 

and  ill  front,  next  the  atreet  wall  and 

railing,  the  ivy  may  be  truned  to 

wiree,    one    wire    being    inttodneed 

between  each  rail.   The  plants  trained 

againat  tbe  houie  ihould  be   lelect 

cUmbing  roae*.     The  bnrdera  a  and  b 

•hould  be  devoted  entirely  to  dahliaa 

in  aummer,  and  bolb*  in  winter  and 

apring ;  the  bed  e,  to  ebiyaanthemumi ; 

i,  to  pinki  and  camationi;  (  and/, 

to  tulipa;  and  g  and  A,  to  hyaeinthi ; 

tbe  other  bulbi,  nicb  ai  ranuuculnaea, 

■nemonei,  &c.,  being  ^wn  in   the 

dahlia  bordert  before  the  latter  are 

planted ;  or,  if  the  aymmetrical  effect 

i*  diapenaed  with,  tulipi,  hyadntha, 

rannneuluaea,  and  anenonei,  may  be 

grown  in  the  bedi  *fg  A.     Tliese 

bed*,  after  the  bulhi  are  removed,  may  be  planted  with  ihowy  annwala,  or 

Other  planta  brought  forward  in  the  reeerve  ground.     Ai  the  foliage  of  the 

camatiDna  and  pinki,  which  occupy  the  centre  bed,  ia  evergreen,  it  will-  look 

well  throughout  the  year. 

189.  A  mod*  ef  pkmtoig  a  front  garitu  tmtk  « 

fiS 


jp= 


ia  to  have  a  ruaed  bed  of  brickwork,  a«  ahown  in  fig.  53. ;  and  of  which  fig. 
54.  ia  «  eection.  In  tbia  section,  p  ia  the  aurfaeo  of  the  lawn ;  q,  a  railed 
bank  of  turf,  to  terveaa  a  preparationforabaae  to  tbe  brickwork;  r^a  wole 
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«r  bricki  laid  flat,  uid  half  rank  in  U>e  turf;  >,  b  circle  of  brick*  laid  all  to 
one  ilope,  and  touching  wilh  their  lower  edgei  the  circle  of  flat  bricka ;  and 
I,  the  aurface  of  the  hed.  The  penpectiTe  view  of  tiiii  bed  ia  diown  in  fy. 
S3,  Such  «  bed  ought  to  be  planted  in  the  centre  with  the  moat  choice 
atmuDer-floweriog  green-houie  planta ;  and  round  the  margio,  with  migno- 
nette, Ferbftna  chanuedriibUa 
{Me&idret),  or  aome  other 
fragrant  or  brilliant-coloured 
creeper  which  will  hang  down 
over  the  hriekf.  Alarge  fuchsia 
in  the  centre,  lurrounded  hy 
Twiegated  pelargouiunii,  with 
«  border  of  mignonetts  inter- 
mixed with  blue  anagallia,  will 
IwTe  a  good  effect;  aa  will  a 
itxgt  Brugminaia  nuv^lena 
{IMdra  arbdrea)  in  the  centre, 
with  the  lurface  of  the  bed 
entirely  oorered  with  the  f  er- 
bina  chamsdrirdlia,  which 
would  hang  down  with  ita 
brilliant  acarlet  flowers  orer 
(he  brick  fiwne.  The  brug- 
muisia  {fig.  9S.)>  when  wdl- 
grown,  is  a  particularly  luitable 
^ant  for thia purpoae.  Itmay 
be  kept  in  the  frame  in  the  re- 
aerre  ground  during  the  winter ; 
and,  if  turned  out  into  rich  loil, 
and  kept  well  auppUed  with 
water  during  lummer,  it  will 
prodnce  a  profniion  of  iti  liae 
trumpeUahaped,  pure  white, 
iragnuit  flower*,  fimm  June  till 
the  beginning  of  October-; 
when  the  plant  ought  to  he 
taken  up,  repotted,  and  re- 
turned to  the  pit,  to  prevent  it  from  being  injured  by  frost. 

DeaioK  XII.     To   lag  out,  and  plant  Iht  groundf  of  a  douile  ttiiurbmi 
villa  tn  the  Italian  itj/U,  with  ike  eiitraneei  Jrom  a  cotnmon  terrace. 

190.  Oemtral  arrangtment. — Thi»  houM,  of  which  Jig.  56.  ii  the  plan,  and 
Jig.  S7.  a  penpective  view  of  the  elevation,  may  either  be  occupied  by  a  pro- 
fleniona]  man,  aa  in  the  preceding  deiign,  or  by  two  private  familiea.  In  the 
firat  caae,  the  main  entrance  would  be  from  the  terrace  (d) ;  but,  In  the 
aecond,  though  thia  would  be  the  oitcniible  entrance,  the  real  enlntncea 
would  be  at  the  rides,  through  the  grecn-houBei,  or  plant  lobbies  (k). 

mi,  7%e  ground  plan  (fig.  S6.)showB  the  main  walk  (a)  from  the  entrance- 
gate  to  the  temce  {d) ;  two  aerTonts',  or  side,  entrances,  in  the  event  of  the 
faonae  being  occupied  by  two  different  families  {i)i  itAirsdown  to  the  sunk  area 
and  the  kitchen  floor  (e) ;  terrace  common  to  both  houses  (d) ;  optn  porch. 
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■1m  conunon  to  1»oth  (e) ;  TMtibule,  leading  to  Ae  steireue  (/) ;  VMlibiila 
to  the  green-houM  (g) ;  dlning-rooin  (A) ;  drawing-nMU  (i)  i  green-houie,  or 
plant  lobb;  {i) ;  libruy  (t) ;  balconiei  to  the  diningyioom  And  dnving-fomw 
windoirs,  with  iteps  descending  to  the  lawn  in  the  hack  gaiden  (■) ;  flower- 
bedi  on  the  lawn  in  the  back  garden  (■) ;  lawn  in  the  fhMt  garden,  with  two 
arabeique  bedi  for  flowen  (o). 

192.  Lojfiag  out  oarf  platitmg. — like  object,  in  lajing  out  and  planting 
thtte  two  gardeng,  we  ihall  nippoie  to  be  picturesque  effect,  bo  ai  to  hanno- 
niae  with  the  broken  outline  and  numenMa  parta  which  eompoae  the  rie*»- 
tion  of  the  bouae.  He  diaposition  of  both  treei  and  ihrubi  ii  consequently 
iiregular,  and  bj  no  means  gardeneaque.  The  kinda  we  (ball  nippoae  to  be 
partly  erergreeli,  and  partly  deciduous ;  and  the  prevailing  tpeciei  t«  be  aoch 
as  are  common  in  tiie  gardens  or  general  scenery  of  Italy. 

EvtrgnCM  Trte*. — PiauM  Laiicio,  F.  Pini^Ut,  P.  itnea,  and  P.  balep^Wh ; 
Qu<rcu*  /lex  and  gnundntia  j  and  Cuprisaus  aemper^cns,  and  Junipero* 
phoEulcM. 
^i)nidBewZVM*.— Amoi^  these  may  b«  mentioned,  the  Ziombardy  poplar 


(which,  however,  mnit  be  Tery  aparmgly  faitrodaced) ;  the  Tuibjr  oak,  and 
(tuB  Ne&pcditata  mad  other  aeen,  variou*  ipeciea  of  thoma,  the  oatalpa,  tulip 
tree,  Jndu  tiM,  Uburaum,  almond  Pfra»  ipeetibilia,  fire 

£on^«fli  Skrmbi. — Tbeae  include  the  hoUy,  hat,  sweet  bay,  etaniaaii  and 
Poetogal  laurala,  arbutut,  phDljnea,  rhododendron,  daphne,  jraeoB,  and  mtaj 

Decubnw  Shrvi*. — TheH  ore  very  nnmeroni,  and  inclnde  the  Adiiinia 
aculeAta*,  Tarioua  ipecie*  of  Ah^nna  and  Shiia,  aialeaa,  lilact,  oiaUuM, 
afanottda,  Conmf  Ua  Emerui,  colotea,  and  many  othera. 

1S3.  ^«  eharaeUrittia  ofllaiitm  tetnery,  the  vine  ought  to  be  planted,  and 
allowed  to  climb  up  the  treei,  not  for  the  take  of  its  fmit,  but  for  effect ;  and 
one  a(  file  beat  kinds  for  thia  porpoae  it  the  claret  grape,  on  aecount  of  the 
et^ouT  of  ita  leavea  in  autumn.  The  pomegranate,  the  phiUyraa,  and  the  ilex 
are  highly  chaiacteriatio  of  Italian  gudeua ;  the  pine  and  the  Aniodo  Ddoax, 
of  Italian  aeenery;  and  the  onnge.trea,  and  the  agare,  or  it*  (ubtlitate,  the 
joeca,  both  in  tubi  and  vaaea,  of  Italian  viUaa.  The  moat  eharacteriitio 
ahmba  of  the  flowering  kind  belonging  to  Italy  are,  the  ciatua  and  the  eytiau. 
We  do  not  here  mention  the  myrtle,  the  olire,  or  any  other  treei  or  ihrubi 
which  will  not  thrire  in  the  open  ta  in  Britain,  beeauae  dwy  could  not  In 
inbodncad  with  efiimt  in  Britiih  ■"''■'■'"f  of  Italian  aeenery.  The  AAacua 
hypoph  jlliim,  and  the  ibnibby  ipedei  of  asparagna,  ate  alao  found  more  hh- 
^Denlly  in  Italy  than  in  any  other  part  of  Enrt^ie,  nsleia  we  except  Greece. 
It  forlnnately  happena  for  the  imitator  of  an  Italian  villa  in  the  suburba  of  a 
great  dty,  that  tfaei%iua  Larioio,  the  moit  common  pine  in  the  open  aeenery 
rf  Italy ;  the  pinaaler,  the  next  common ;  and  the  stone  pine,  which  it  most 
gmerallrfomidneaT  Italian  houaes,  and  in  their  gardens,  will  all  grow  remark- 
ably well  in  the  imoke  of  London ;  aa  may  be  seen  by  examining  the  trees 
of  these  q>eeies  in  the  arboretum  of  the  Messrs.  Loddiges,  and  comparing 
thai  i^paarlmce  with  that  of  the  Amedcan  pines,  and  even  the  Scotch  pine, 
glowing  beaide  them. 

194.  Tht  JttmtT'bedt. — The  two  arabesque  beds  in  the  Ixont  garden  may 
be  planted  with  caauUoas  «nd  [unks,  which  an  peculiarly  the  flowaia  o£ 
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Italy ;  or  with  wallflowert  and  stockt,  which  are  also  very  much  prized  there; 
or  with  evergreen  sazifragasy  which  are  common  on  the  Italian  alpa.  Or 
theie  heds  might  he  wholly  planted  with  the  indigenous  hulhs  of  Italy,  which 
include  some  torts  of  tulips,  narciw,  crocuses,  scUla,  &c.,  interspened  with 
Neapolitan  violets  at  regular  distances.  The  heds  u  will  have  the  best  effect 
relatively  to  the  other  beds,  and  to  the  trees  and  shrubs,  if  planted  with  China 
roses,  which  were  first  improved  by  cross  impregnation  in  the  Royal  Gardens  at 
Monia.  At  the  roots  of  the  deciduous  shrubs,  in  the  groups  on  the  lawn,  may 
be  planted  some  of  the  hardier  bulbs  of  Italy,  along  with  primroses,  violets, 
&c.,  to  come  up  through  the  grass ;  and,  more  especially,  the  colchicum  and 
the  C^damen  europisum,  which  are  highly  characteristic  of  Italian  scenery  in 
autumn,  as  the  crocus,  the  ^cfUa  itilica,  and  the  poet's  narcissus  are  in  spring. 

195.  7^  Itaiian  terrace  and  the  green-houu^^Fot  ornamenting  these  in 
summer,  we  would  cultivate,  in  a  green-house  or  orangery  in  the  reserve 
garden,  some  orange  trees,  oleanders,  pomegranates,  olives,  myrtles,  and 
jasmines,  in  large  pots  or  boxes,  to  place  on  the  terrace  and  in  the  green- 
house about  the  middle  of  May.  For  training  against  the  walls  of  the  terrace  in 
the  autumn,  we  would  recommend  a  collection  of  chrysanthemums  to  be  kept 
in  pots  in  the  reierve  ground  till  the  beginning  or  middle  of  August,  when 
they  may  be  brought  out,  and  the  more  delicate  and  late^flowering  kinds 
placed  against  the  walls  of  the  house  within  the  terrace,  and  the  other  kinds 
plsced  against  the  walls  all  round  the  house ;  some  of  the  most  select  being 
arranged  in  the  plant  lobby.  The  kinds  may  either  be  chosen  from  the  old 
Chinese  varieties,  of  which  there  are  above  Uiirty  in  cultivation  in  the  nur- 
series, or  from  the  new  British  varieties,  which  have  been  raised  from  seed 
in  Jersey  and  other  places. 

196.  The  hack  garden  may  either  be  wholly  or  in  part  under  turf,  and 
varied  by  trees  and  shrubs  planted  for  picturesque  effect,  as  in  the  fivnt 
garden ;  or,  it  may  be  in  part  laid  out  in  beds  for  culinary  vegetables,  as  in 
fig.  34.,  p.  71.  The  walls  should,  we  think,  either  be  covered  with  ivy,  or 
with  evergreen  and  deciduous  shrubs,  and  especially  the  flowering  and 
odoriferous  kinds.  Among  these,  and  also  among  the  trees  and  shrubs 
planted  in  the  front  garden,  may  be  some  dwarf  and  standard  fruit  trees,  of 
the  more  hardy  free-bearing  kinds;  such  as  the  Uawthomden  apple,  the 
glout  morceau  pear,  the  Orleans  and  magnum  bonum  plums,  the  morello 
cherry,  the  green  gage  and  Warrington  gooseberries,  Wilmot's  red  currant, 
the  champagne  or  striped  currant,  the  Dutch  white  currant,  the  Naples  black 
currant,  and  the  cane  and  Antwerp  raspberries.  Even  if  there  are  no  beds 
for  culinary  crops,  there  may  still  be  a  few  circular  beds,  distributed  in  open 
places,  for  a  few  strawberries  of  different  kinds ;  or  the  strawberries  may  be 
grown  on  a  cone  of  earth  faced  on  every  side  with  bricks,  flints,  or  stones, 
the  strawberries  being  placed  in  the  joints  between  them.  By  such  an 
arrangement,  the  strawberries  are  obtained  a  week  or  a  fortnight  earlier  than 
they  would  be  on  flat  beds,  particularly  on  the  south  side  of  the  cone.  The 
advantages  of  this  mode  of  growing  strawberries  are,  that  the  fruit  may  be 
gathered  without  stooping ;  it  is  certain  of  being  always  clean ;  and,  if  water 
be  supplied  liberally  during  the  flowering  and  swelling  seasons,  it  will  attain 
a  large  sise.  The  alpine,  or  common  wood  strawberry,  treated  in  this  manner, 
and  supplied  with  water  (which  can  be  done  by  pouring  it  into  an  opening  made 
on  purpose  in  the  apex  of  the  cone),  will  continue  in  bearing  all  the  summer. 
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197.  The  re$erv€  garden  should  contain  a  hova€  10  or  12  feet  high,  to 
preserve  the  myrtle,  olive,  and  orange  trees  from  frost  during  the  winter. 
This  house,  provided  that  no  plants  are  kept  in  it  hut  evergreens,  which,  like 
those  ahove-mentioned,  make  their  young  wood  during  the  siunmer,  need  not 
have  a  glass  roof,  but  only  a  i^lass  front ;  in  consequence  of  which  the  frost 
will  he  very  easily  excluded  by  a  very  little  fire  heat.  The  chrysanthemums 
and  other  plants  may  be  kept  in  a  pit  without  flues. 

198.  Remark*. — Should  it  he  wished  to  have  a  coach-house  and  stables, 
they  might  be  formed  near  the  kitchen  entrance  at  c,  the  stable  being  on  a 
level  with  the  sunk  area  and  the  coach-house  over  it.  The  idea  of  having  the 
stable  under  the  coach-house  is  not  one  likely  to  be  familiar  to  the  general 
reader;  nevertheless,  there  is  a  detached  house  in  Porchester  Terrace,  where, 
from  the  declivity  of  the  surface  being  in  the  direction  of  the  road,  the  line 
of  frontage  is  several  feet  lower  at  one  end  than  it  is  at  the  other;  and  at  this 
lower  end  an  entrance  is  made  to  the  stable  and  coach-house,  which,  by  exca- 
vating the  ground  a  little,  are  obtained  under  the  principal  floor  of  the  housp. 
To  render  this  arrangement  more  clear  to  the  reader,  we  refer  to  the  longitu- 
dinal section  {Jig.  58.),  in  which  the  line  n  n  shows  the  declivity  of  the  street ; 
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o,  the  principal  entrance  which  is  at  one  end;  p,  the  entrance  to  the  stables 
and  the  garden,  which  is  at  the  opposite  end ;  q,  lines  showing  the  depth  to 
which  the  ground  is  excavated  opposite  the  doors  of  the  stable  and  coach- 
house, and  to  which  there  is  a  gradual  slope  from  the  street  entrance ;  r, 
dotted  lines,  showing  the  level  of  the  floor  of  the  coach-house  and  stables ; 
and  «,  the  level  of  the  principal  floor  of  the  house. 

DasiQir  XIII.  To  lay  out  and  plant  the  grounde  of  a  detached  hmue^  occu- 
pying about  an  acre  and  three  quartere, 

199.  The  general  form  is  that  of  a  parallelogram,  as  shown  in^<^.  59.  In 
this  plan  the  street  entrance  is  by  the  veranda  (a)  to  the  porch  (6),  which 
leads  to  the  staircase  (c),  dining-room  (d),  library  («),  drawing-room  (/),  and 
green-house,  heated  from  the  back  of  the  drawing-room  and  library  fires  (g). 
The  kitchen-court  is  shown  at  A,  and  steps  from  the  drawing-room  to  the  lawn 
at  i.  At  k,  are  steps  down  to  the  kitchen  area,  for  servants ;  and  at  /,  a  flight 
of  steps  up  to  the  green-house,  for  the  gardener.  The  green-house  has  one 
glass  door  to  the  drawing-room,  and  another  to  the  library ;  and,  where  the 
waste  heat  is  not  sufiicient  to  keep  out  the  frost,  recourse  is  supposed  to  be 
had  to  one  of  Joyce's  ftoves,  or  some  other  apparatus  for  buruing  charcoal. 
This  last  resource,  however,  will  seldom  be  necessary,  if,  every  night  during 
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the  moflt  severe  weather,  the  family,  immediately  before  quitting  the  drawing- 
room  and  library,  throw  open  the  green-house  doors;  which  will  tend  to 
equalise  the  temperature  of  the  three  apartments.  As  the  fiirniture,  books, 
walls,  &o.,  in. the  drawing-room  and  library,  must  necessarily  be  heated  to  a 
temperature  of  about  60**,  it  will  be  several  hours  before  the  demand  for  heat 
by  the  green-houae  will  reduce  these  rooms  20*^,  which  would  give  a  temper- 
ature common  to  the  three  of  40^ ;  at  which,  or  even  at  35%  green  house 
plants  will  take  no  harm.  Two  detached  pavilions,  supported  on  four  latticed 
IHllars,  form  a  break  in  the  walks  at  m  and  n,  and  serve  as  a  foreground  to 
the  back  garden,  and  vice  vend ;  and  between  these  and  the  boundary  walls 
there  are  covered  seats  at  nn:  o  o  are  flower-beds;  ji  is  a  plantation  of  low 
treen  and  shrubs,  each  plant  standing  distinct,  in  the  gardenesque  manner, 
and,  in  the  plan,  the  trees  being  distinguished  from  the  shrubs  by  their 
darker  shade.  For  two  or  three  years  after  these  trees  and  shrubs  are 
planted,  the  ground  about  them  may  be  kept  free  from  grass  and  weeds,  and 
occasionally  hoed  or  slightly  dug ;  and  for  this  purpose  the  plantation  ought 
to  be  included  in  a  definite  outline,  such  as  is  formed  by  the  edging  of  the 
walk  on  one  side,  and  by  the  line  ^  r  on  the  other.  As  soon,  however,  as  the 
plants  have  acquired  sufficient  strength  to  grow  on  a  grassy  surface,  the  out- 
line on  the  lawn  side  may  be  obliterated,  such  of  the  trees  and  shrubs  as  touch 
one  another  thinned  out,  and  the  surface  sown  down  with  the  finer  grass 
seeds ;  the  whole  uniting  and  harmonising  with  the  lawn,  as  indicated  at  p 
and  #.  We  may  observe  here,  as  a  general  rule,  that,  in  the  gardenesque 
manner,  wherever  the  ground  is  to  be  dug  among  trees  or  shrubs,  the  boun- 
dary should  be  definite ;  because  the  principle  is,  that  a  definite  outline  is 
most  convenient  for  culture,  and  for  the  display  of  individual  beauty.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  a  picturesque  plantation,  where  the  surface  is  to  be  dug, 
the  outline  should  be  indefinite,  or  consist  of  a  ragged  line ;  because  indefi- 
niteness  and  irregularity  are  properties  of  the  picturesque.  We  may  farther 
observe,  for  the  sake  of  referring  practice  to  principles,  that,  in  a  small  garden 
bounded  by  right  lines,  like  that  before  us,  it  will  seldom  be  desirable  to 
imitate  the  picturesque  manner  of  gardening,  and  scarcely  ever  to  form 
picturesque  outlines ;  because,  as  the  outline  of  the  whole  ought  to  serve  as  a 
guide  for  the  outline  of  the  parts,  and  as  that  outline,  in  the  case  of  the 
smaller  suburban  gardens,  is  generally  a  square  or  a  parallelogram,  or,  at  all 
events,  a  right-lined  figure,  a  picturesque  line  within  would  ill  harmonise 
with  the  other  lines ;  and,  whatever  kind  of  outline  we  might  form  on  one 
side  of  the  mass,  or  group,  that  on  the  other  side  could  hardly  fail  to  be  geo- 
metrical or  gardenesque.  Thus,  for  example,  if,  instead  of  Uie  definite  line 
q  r,  in  Jig.  59.,  a  ragged  line  had  been  substituted,  still,  though  that  side 
wonld  have  had  a  picturesque  outline,  the  other  side  of  the  plantation  next 
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the  walk  must  still  have  been  straight  and  definite,  as  in  the  plan ;  and  thua 
the  boundary  on  one  side  of  the  mass  would  have  been  at  direct  Tariance  with 
the  boundary  on  the  other  side.  Almost  the  only  case  in  which  a  picturesque 
boundary  can  be  given  to  a  group  in  a  small  square  or  parallelogram  garden^ 
like  the  present,  is  where  the  group  stands  completely  detached  on  the  lawn, 
as  in  Jig,  60.  at  a;  or  where  a  marginal  plantation  is  placed  against  the 
boundary  fence,  as  at  6.  These  outlines  represent  the  boundary  of  the  dug 
space  before  it  is  planted ;  but,  after  it  has  been  planted  a  few  years,  this 
outline  will  be  almost  entirely  obliterated  by  the  trees  and  shrubs  spreadbg 
over  it,  as  shown  in /^.  61. 

200.  There  it  a  email  frttU-garden  at  t,  consisting  of  a  central  bed,  in  which 
strawberries,  gooseberries,  currants,  raspberries,  &c.,  are  cultivated  for  being 
eaten  as  gathered  by  the  family ;  and  it  is  surrounded  by  a  border,  containing 
a  trellis,  on  which  some  gooseberry  and  currant  trees  are  trained,  but  which 
is  chiefly  covered  with  the  finer  kinds  of  cherries,  plums,  and  summer  pears, 
for  the  same  purpose.  There  is  a  reserve  garden  at  x  «,  for  the  cultivation  of 
sweet  herbs,  salading,  tart  rhubarb,  &c. ;  and  for  flowers  for  supplying  the 
beds  (o)  on  the  lawn  and  the  side  borders  (u).  There  is  a  small  forcing- stove 
(v)  for  bringing  forward  roses,  bulbs,  mignonette,  &c.,  for  the  green-house  (g), 
and  for  growing  early  salading;  and  a  flued  pit  (tp),  of  the  same  size,  in  which 
a  reserved  stock  of  green-house  plants  may  be  kept  The  borders  (ai «),  it 
will  be  observed,  are  of  considerable  width  for  a  small  garden ;  and  it  is 
proposed  to  devote  them  entirely  to  flowers.  The  walls  may  either  be 
planted  with  fruit  trees,  or  with  the  higher  class  of  ornamental  low  trees  and 
shrubs,  according  to  the  taste  of  the  owner.  If  the  latter  plan  were  adopted, 
and  no  duplicates  introduced  into  the  plantation  q  r  ep,  or  into  the  boundary 
plantation  from  m  by  a  to  m,  then  in  this  garden  there  might  be  included  all 
the  finer  low  trees  and  shrubs  of  the  British  arboretum.  The  display  of 
loses,  Japan,  Chinese,  and  American  honeysuckles,  magnolias,  wistariaa, 
passion  flowers,  pomegranates,  Clematis,  Cyd<>nia  jap6nica,  Chimoninthus, 
and  a  host  of  other  articles  of  the  same  kind,  which  either  have  been  or  will 
be  enumerated,  would  be  delightful  at  every  season  of  the  year ;  whUe  in  the 
borders  might  be  passed  in  review  all  the  finer  herbaceous  plants,  annuals, 
perennials,  or  bidbous.  The  green -house  (ff)^  though  small,  yet  being  sup- 
plied by  the  small  forcing- stove  (e)  and  the  reserve-pit.  (ts),  would  make  a 
fine  display  throughout  the  year ;  and,  if  it  were  thought  desirable,  there 
might  be  a  vault  under  each  of  these  pits  for  growing  mushrooms,  and 
forcing  iea-kale,  tart  rhubarb,  or  chicory.  The  arabesque  beds  (o),  and  the 
small  circular  and  Uiangular  beds  which  accompany  them,  will  contain  a 
very  fine  display  of  half  hardy  annuals  during  summer,  and  masses  of  cro- 
cuses, snowdrops,  tulips,  and  other  bulbs,  in  spring.  In  short,  this  garden, 
of  an  acre  and  three  quarters,  under  the  management  of  a  master  fond  of 
gardening,  and  with  the  assistance  of  a  single  labourer,  might  contain  almost 
every  thing  that  is  desirable  in  a  suburban  garden.  The  general  appearance 
of  the  house,  veranda,  walls,  and  walks,  is  shown  in  the  isometrical  view, 
fy'  62. 

201.  Expense  and  management. — Such  a  house  as  we  have  shown  need  not 
cost  more  than  750/. ;  and  250/.  more  will  lay  out  and  plant  the  garden, 
including  the  erection  of  the  tvro  pitt.  As  so  considerable  a  portion  of  the 
surface  is  under  grass,  the  cost  of  yearly  management  will  be  much  leas  than 


if  the  whole,  or  cvni  tlie  gntter  part,  were  undet  the  ipada.  The  graisy 
•Drfeee,  tram  o  to  the  unall  frail-garden  (l)i  occupies  three  quvtera  of  an 
ten;  iite  howe-,  walk*,  and  other  buildingi,  fully  <me  quarter  of  an  acre; 
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leaving  three  quarters  for  flowers,  fruits,  and  vegetables.  This  space  might 
either  be  cultivated  by  the  master,  with  the  assistance  of  a  labourer  and  a 
mowing-machine  ;  or  by  a  head  gardener,  with  a  labourer,  or  the  occasional 
assistance  of  the  house  servant.  In  the  case  of  this  villa,  however,  as  in 
most  others,  very  little  can  be  said  with  certainty  as  to  the  expense  of  manage- 
ment, unless  the  style  in  which  the  garden  is  to  be  kept  be  given  as  one  of 
the  data  on  which  the  calculation  is  to  be  made.  High  keeping  may  always 
be  set  down  at  double  the  expense  of  ordinary  keeping. 

202.  Retnarh, — ^This  residence,  it  is  thought,  would  suit  a  citizen  with  a 
large  family  of  children,  or  with  a  number  of  sisters,  or  grown>up  daughters  ; 
as  it  would  contain  a  fine  display  of  flowers,  and  also  abundant  space  for 
amusement  on  the  lawn,  on  which  a  tent  might  be  placed  during  summer.  If 
the  occupier  were  his  own  head-gardener,  he  would  find  something  to  do  every 
day  in  the  year.  Instead  of  ornamental  trees  on  the  lawn,  there  might  be 
fruit  trees.    The  walls  might  also  be  planted. 

Dksion  XIV.  To  lay  out  and  plant  the  garden  of  a  dotibU  suburban  villaj 
in  Porchester  Terrace^  Baynoater, 

203.  General  arrangement, — In  the  ground  plan,  ^^.63.  the  entrances  to  the 
two  houses  are  on  opposite  sides,  on  the  same  principle  as  in^^.  43.  in  p.  104; 
but  here,  the  porches  not  being  so  conspicuous,  and  it  being  utterly  impos- 
sible to  see  any  considerable  part  of  both  at  the  same  moment,  from  any 
point  of  view,  the  illusion  is  more  complete.  As  this  figure  represents  the 
ground  plan  of  a  double  house  and  garden,  one  of  which  we  designed,  built, 
and  laid  out  for  ourselves,  we  shall,  as  a  detailed  illustration  of  the  mode  of 
laying  out  and  planting  suburban  gardens  of  this  kind,  describe  it  at  some 
length.  The  object  was  to  build  two  small  houses,  which  should  appear  as 
one,  and  have  some  pretensions  to  architectural  design ;  being,  at  die  same 
time,  calculated  for. invalids,  and,  therefore,  furnished  with  verandas  extend- 
ing nearly  round  the  whole  building,  for  taking  exercise  in  during  inclement 
weather.  The  houses  form  part  of  a  row  of  detached  dwellings  lying 
parallel  to  Porchester  Terrace,  Bays  water,  nmning  north  and  south.  Acoordr 
ing  to  the  principles  we  have  laid  down,  the  diagonal  of  the  square  ought  to 
have  been  parallel  to  the  road,  instead  of  one  of  its  sides ;  and  we  should 
have  placed  the  building  in  this  manner :  but,  on  stating  our  intentions  to  the 
surveyor  of  the  estate,  from  whom  we  took  the  ground  on  a  ninety-nine 
years'  lease,  he  objected  to  it,  as  it  did  not  appear  probable  that  it  would  be 
generally  followed  in  the  other  buildings  in  the  same  row,  and,  therefore, 
was,  in  his  opinion,  likely  to  disfigure  the  terrace. 

204.  Drainage,  terviee^ipes,  S^c. — ^The  soil  being  a  loam  on  a  subsoil  of 
gravel,  no  under-draining  was  required,  except  the  drains  for  the  water- 
closets,  back-kitohen,  and  rain-water  pipes.  For  these  purposes,  each  house 
has  a  barrel-drain,  communicating  with  the  sewer  in  the  road.  The  general 
surface,  and  all  the  walks  in  the  back  garden,  uicline  from  one  point  at 
a,  to  another  at  6,  where  there  is  a  drain  to  a  small  sewer  in  the  back 
lane.  From  the  point  a,  to  c  near  the  steps  up  to  the  front  door,  the  surface 
of  the  walk  and  the  adjoining  ground  is  nearly  level,  but  slightly  inclining  to 
e ;  and  from  e  to  the  street  entrance  {d)  there  is  a  gradual  slope  of  above  a 
foot.  There  is  also  a  very  gradual  slope  of  the  general  surface  of  the  garden 
(say  of  3  in.),  from  the  margin  of  the  walk  a  c  (2,  to  the  party  wall  which 
forms  the  southern  boundary  of  the  garden ;  and  between  e  and  d  there  is 
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alio  a  f^adud  tlop«  (wy  of  6  in.)  towards  the  point «.  In  coniequrnce  of 
theae  inclinatiDni  of  the  ground  and  walki,  no  rain  exer  gtandi  on  tbe  mxt' 
face,  however  abundantly  it  may  have  fullen.  The  service  water-pipes  of  both 
house!  are  laid  down  along  one  aide  of  the  walk*,  from  dto  a,  and  are  thence 
conducted  to  main  ciitem*  for  the  supply  of  the  houaea,  to  othen  jointly  fur 
the  houMi  and  the  gardens,  and  to  other  cisterns  for  water-closets. 

205.  Soil,  tmlkt,  ^c. — The  whole  of  the  ground,  except  the  part  on  which 
the  house  stands,  wai  trenched  4  ft  deep ;  the  surface  soil  of  what  was 
excavated  for  the  foundation  and  basement  story  of  the  house,  and  the 
half  on  the  surface  soil  of  the  road,  being  previously  diitribulcd  over  the 
garden  in  luch  a  manner  as  to  raise  the  ground  at  the  house  2  It  higher 
than  the  footpath  in  the  street  Hound  tlie  bouse  the  ground  was  kept  nearly 
on  a  level  for  some  feet  distant ;  after  which  it  was  mad*  to  decline 
equally  on  every  side,  till  at  the  front  entrance  it  was  higher  than  the  gravel 
of  the  public  path  by  the  depth  of  the  sill  of  the  gate ;  and  at  the  back 
entrance  it  was  on  a  level  witli  the  path  of  the  public  lane.  Before  trenching, 
the  ground  was  alio  limed,  and  thickly  coated  over  with  the  best  London 
stable  dung.  The  lime  was  introduced,  not  only  for  the  sake  of  adding  cal- 
careous matter  to  the  eerlb,  but  for  forming  a  comparatively  insohihle 
compound  with  the  dung,  in  order  to  prevent  it  from  being  all  employed  by 
the  roots  of  the  trees  at  once.  By  a  part  of  it  being  rendered  comparatively 
insoluble,  there  wilt  be,  as  it  were,  a  reserve  of  nourishment  in  the  soil  for 
many  years  to  come ;  because  it  is  well  known  that  time  and  the  soil 
gradually  dissolve  such  a  compound.  The  trenching  was  performed  in 
autumn,  and  in  the  following  tpring  the  walks  were  hollowed  out,  the  edgings 
firmly  beaten,  and  planted  with  box,  and  the  walks  laid  with  gravel,  and 
immediately  alter  very  heavily  rolled. 

206.  Tht  htmiei. — The  general  appearance  of  this  double  house,  a*  Men 
Irom  the  roadi  I*  shown  in  fig.  64.,  which  it  a  sketch  taken  by  E.  B.  Lamb, 
Esq.,  in  September,  1837.  The  two  street  entrances,  or  gates,  are  shown  in 
the  front  wall,  each  having  two  small  niches  for  the  scrapers.  The  galea 
are  of  open  iron  rods,  hinged  to  atone,  without  the  intervention  of  wood,  which 
always  gives  a  temporary  appearance  when  joined  with  iton-work,  especially 
in  a  door  or  gateway  exposed  to  the  weather  on  all  side*.  Consisteucy,  widi 
reference  to  durability  in  architecture,  is  at  much  a  fundamental  p«inci|Je, 
as  consistency  in  point  of  effect ;  and  to  hang  an  open  iron  gate  to  a  wooden 
door-frame  is  a  gross  violation  of  this  principle;    and  one  which,  when  it 
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occurs  on  the  very  threshold  of  a  residence,  gives  but  a  poor  example  of  the 
taste  which  may  be  expected  within.  Wooden  lintels  to  the  entrance  gates 
of  the  front  gardens  of  suburban  houses  are  offensive  on  the  same  principle, 
whether  the  gates  are. of  wood  or  iron.  An  error  of  a  different  kind,  very 
frequently  committed  in  street  gates  and  railings,  is  that  of  having  them  too 
much  ornamented  for  the  style  of  the  house.  The  gates  of  these  two  houses, 
and  the  railing  on  the  low  wall  between  them,  are  composed  simply  of 
straight  iron  rods,  pointed  at  top ;  and,  instead  of  being  painted  of  a  pea- 
green,  as  is  very  frequently  done,  they  were  coated  over  with  boiling  gas  tar, 
when  first  put  up,  and  nothing  has  been  done  to  them  since.  This  preserves 
a  proper  gradation  from  the  front  railing  to  the  railing  between  the  pillars  of 
the  veranda,  which  is  of  a  more  ornamental  description,  and  is  painted  of  a 
stone  colour.  The  trees  in  those  parts  of  the  garden  which  adjoin  the  house 
are  so  arranged  as  to  make  each  side  present  quite  a  different  aspect 

207.  The  groundjhor  of  each  home  consists  of  a  porch  and  veranda 
terminating  at  one  end  in  a  water-closet  {Jig.  63.  /),  and  at  the  other  in  a 
small  circular  conservatory  with  a  domical  roof  (^),  a  view  of  the  plants  in 
which  is  enjoyed  equally  from  both  verandas,  as  well  as  from  both  front 
rooms :  h  is  the  dining-room,  with  a  recess  for  the  sideboard ;  t  is  the  library, 
with  two  large,  and  three  small,  recesses  for  bookcases ;  ^  is  a  grating  over  the 
sunk  area  into  which  the  back-kitchen  door  opens,  and  which  communicates 
under  an  arch  opening  at/,  with  the  ascending  steps  (m).  The  apartment  (n), 
which  might  have  been  divided  so  as  to  form  a  light  closet  to  each  house,  is 
appropriated  to  the  house  on  the  south  side.  The  sunk  floor  consists  of  a 
front  and  back  kitchen ;  wine,  beer,  and  coal  cellars ;  pantiy,  store-closet,  and 
two  other  cl<Mets ;  and  two  servants'  bed-rooms.  So  many  apartments  are 
obtained  by  making  use  of  the  space  under  the  veranda;  in  which  space,  also, 
the  main  water-cistern  is  placed,  with  a  sink  under  it,  and  also  a  fixed  safe. 
The  dust-hole,  water-cistern  for  the  garden,  lumber-closet,  and  servants' 
water-closet,  for  each  house,  are  under  the  apartment  n. 

208.  Out-tbxfr  arrangementi. — ^The  front  gardens  are  divided  by  a  light 
wire  fence,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  the  pedestal  o,  surmounted  by  a  handsome 
sculptured  vase  of  Coade's  artificial  stone.  The  back  gardens  are  separated 
by  a  flued  wall,  which,  though  only  10  in.  thick,  yet,  being  built  with  bricks 
set  on  edge,  and  not  having  the  ends  of  the  bricks  quite  flush  with  the  wall 
on  the  north  side,  has  a  flue  left  in  it  4  in.  wide.  The  wall  on  the  north  side 
is  chiefly  covered  with  ivy ;  and,  consequently,  the  surface  of  its  brickwork  is 
entirely  concealed.  At  the  lower  end  of  the  back  gardens  is  a  double  shed  (p) ; 
and  on  the  south  side  of  the  party  wall  was  a  hot-house  (q\  and  a  green- 
house, or  glass  case  (r),  for  green-bouse  plants,  which  were  trained  to  upright 
wires,  against  the  flued  wall ;  one  species  to  each  wire.  Over  each  rafler  of 
the  hot-house  was  an  iron  rod,  placed  so  as  to  be  about  4  in.  from  the  glass, 
and  connected  with  light  horizontal  rods  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  a 
canvas  covering  during  the  winter  nights,  or  in  very  hot  weather  in  summer, 
when  shading  is  required.  This  covering,  when  not  in  use,  was  rolled  up  by 
means  of  a  pulley,  on  a  rod  which  extended  the  whole  length  of  the  house,  so 
as  to  be  completely  concealed  from  the  sight,  and  secure  from  the  weather. 
There  ware  similar  canvas  coverings  for  the  ^ass  case  (r) :  «  is  a  double 
wire  trellu  for  training  fruit  shrubs,  such  as  gooseberries,  on  both  sides ;  and 
in  the  sooth  garden  there  was  an  additional  trellis  (t),  placed  on  a  dwarf  wall. 
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for  ornunental  thrubi.  ThoM  trelliwi,  the  dwarf  «all,  and  other  aramge- 
Dientt,  will  be  better  uDderitood  by  tbs  MCtion  fif.  65. ;  in  which  a  u  the 
green-bouie,  with  the  flued  pwrty  will  bthiod ;  b  b,  the  two  paved  valki 
in  the  *uiik  areBj  e,  the  itrip  of  greu  between  tbete  paved  welki;  d,  the 
ihelf  for  alpine*  in  pota;  «(«,  the  double  trellieeii //,  the  gravel  waUa; 
g  g  g,  raiud  bedi  for  herbaoeoiu  plant! ;  k  A,  borden  for  the  arboretum  and 
fhiticctam ;  i  i,  miacellaneou*  bordera;  and  I,  the  loutbem  partj  wall. 
Between  the  dwarf  wall  under  the  trellii  and  the  gUei  eaae,  or  green-houee, 
the  ground  waa  lowered,  to  ai  to  form  the  aunk  area  <fr  e  h),  which  waa  on  the 
aame  level  aa  the  floor  of  the  hack  kitchen,  and  that  of  tb*  bot-houae  {q  in 
fig.  63.)-  On  the  loulh  aide  of  thii  area  there  waa  a  atone  ahelf  (k)  for 
atpinei  in  poti ;  on  the  north  tide,  the  green-houte,  or  glana  caae  (r),  before 
mentioned;  and  the  ipaoe  between  bad  a  pavad  walk  on  each  aide,  and  in  the 
ctDtra  a  atrip  of  graae,  aa  already  tbown  In  the  aection  jl^.  6S.  In  the  middle 
of  thi«  M»aU  graia-plot,  at  te,  waa  a  aoeket  for  a  double  dothea-poat ;  that  ia, 
a  poet  having  two  horizontal  armi  at  top,  each  of  which  fupported  a  clothea- 
line,  which  waa  futened  to  a  hook  in  the  rafter  of  the  hot-booM  at  one  «td, 
and  paesed  over  a  pulley  fixed  to  the  baaement  of  the  veranda  wall  at  the 
other.  When  the  clothM-poit  waa  not  wanted,  it  wai  taken  down,  and  laid 
in  a  place  appropriated  for  it,  undet  the  etone  ahelf  h.  A.t  the  hot-houae  end 
of  the  graaa-plot,  the  alpine  ahelf  terminated  in  a  ahallow  ciatem  for  manh 
plania,  and  *  deep  ciatem  at  v  for  aquatica,  Naar  the  ciaUrn  v  waa  a  aun- 
dial,  and  at  the  oppoaite  end  of  the  graaa-ptot  a  vase,  the  plinth  under  which 
fanned  a  cover  to  a  liquid  manure  tank,  anpplied  from  the  wa(«r-cloaeta. 
The  double  ihed  p  ha*  a  turret  with  a  clock,  in  the  centra  of  the  gable  facing 
the  houaea  (a*  ahown  in  the  aection,^.  65.),  and  a  aeraicircular  window  in 
tbecantreof  that  lowarda  the  lane,  which  light*  the  loibof  bothaheda;  aotbat^ 
from  whichever  aide  it  ia  viewed,  thia  double  ahed  ia  aymntetrioal,  and  appear* 
aa  completely  a  aingle  one,  a*  the  double  dwelling  to  which  it  belong*  ajqiean 
to  be  only  one  houae.  The  ahed  belonging  to  the  north  honae  ii  fitted  up  aa  a 
waah-houae  on  the  ground  floor,  and  it  haa  a  loft  over.  The  ahed  on  the  aonttt 
aide  haa  three  floora :  the  middle  floor,  which  ia  ahown  in  the  plan,  ia  one  at^ 
above  the  level  of  the  walka  of  the  garden,  and  the  aacsnt  to  it  £ron)  the  bot- 
houae  waa  by  fourstepa.  In  it  there  are  a  potting  bench,  a  pump,  acarpenter'a 
bench,  and  a  wooden  aafe  for  praaerving  fruit,  bulbouaroota,  or  Urge  apectmen* 
of  plant*  that  will  not  lie  flat  between  paper ;  imd,  againat  the  walla,  ai  email 
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glass  case  for  a  garden  library,  for  the  use  of  the  gardener,  and  shelves  for 
seeds,  roots,  tallies,  &c.  Beneath  the  potting  bench  are  bins  for  different 
kinds  of  soils,  empty  pots,  &c.  There  is  a  wooden  staircase  to  the  floor 
above,  and  there  was  a  stone  staircase  to  the  floor  below.  The  floor  below 
contained  a  fireplace  for  heating  the  hot-house  and  green-house,  with  a  space 
for  fuel  or  lumber,  and  the  remaining  space  was  used  for  growing  mushrooms, 
or  forcing  rhubarb,  chicory,  &c.  The  loft  floor  is  for  mats,  and  for  onions, 
bulbs,  and  similar  articles ;  with  an  opening  to  the  niachinery  of  the  clock, 
for  winding  it  up  ;  and  the  half  of  the  window,  before  mentioned,  opening  to 
the  back  lane.  The  smoke  from  the  fires  of  both  sheds  came  out  through  the 
vertical  openings  between  the  columns  of  the  turret,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
incongruous  appearance  of  a  chimney  top  over  a  clock ;  the  turret  being  for 
the  purpose  of  supporting  a  vane  to  indicate  the  direction  of  the  wind  to  both 
honses.  At  x  y,  in  the  south  garden,  were  two  pits  for  green- house  plants, 
4  ft.  deep,  with  hollow  walls  and  hollow  bottoms ;  and  with  an  iron  rod  over 
each  rafter,  and  about  4  in.  above  it,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  canvas 
covering  necessary  in  winter  a  few  inches  from  the  glass,  so  as  to  preserve  a 
non-condncting  vacuity  between  the  canvas  and  the  glass.  The  part  of  the 
walls  of  these  pits  that  was  above  ground  was  covered  with  ivy,  to  keep  them 
warm.  The  bed  x  Is  planted  with  trees  and  a  few  flowers;  and  the  border  at 
1  was  a  trough  with  a  brick  bottom  and  sides,  for  marine  and  bog  plants.  At 
^  ^  ^  are  brick  pedestals,  9  in.  square,  and  1  ft.  high,  for  supporting  vasfts, 
or  pots  of  choice  plants  when  in  flower ;  or  which  might  be  used  for  seats :  the 
pedestal  indicated  at  m,  in  the  south  garden,  is  surmounted  by  a  statue  in 
Portland  stone ;  and  that  at  a,  by  a  crouching  Venus  in  Austin's  composition. 
At  2  2,  in  the  f^ont  garden,  are  brick  pedestals  supporting  vases,  but  which 
were  formerly  used  as  stands  for  bee-hives  covered  with  earthenware  covers 
which  were  scored  to  imitate  a  straw  hive  ;  and  at  3,  in  the  back  garden,  was 
a  Polish  hive,  fixed  against  the  wall.  [The  hot-house,  green-house,  cold  pits, 
stone  shelf  for  alpines,  &c.,  in  the  back  garden,  were  removed  in  1844,  some 
months  after  the  death  of  Mr.  London,  and  the  space  filled  up,  and  laid  with 
grass,  to  avoid  the  expense  of  keeping  it  up  in  its  origityl  state.] 

Fig,  66.  is  an  isometrical  view  of  the  house  and  both  gardens,  in  which 
will  be  observed  most  of  the  objects  described,  except  the  trellises,  and 
the  trees  and  shrubs ;  which  are  omitted,  to  leave  the  ground  plan  more 
distinct. 

209.  General  eystem  of  planting  both  gardem, — The  object  being  to  make 
both  gardens,  as  well  as  both  houses,  appear  as  one,  whether  when  seen  in 
front  or  from  behind,  the  more  conspicuous  ornamental  and  fruit-bearing 
trees  and  shrubs  chosen  for  both  gardens  were  of  the  same  kind ;  any  tree 
placed  in  a  particular  position,  at  the  angle  of  the  house,  or  adjoining  the 
back  or  front  entrance,  &c.,  or  of  a  particular  kind  or  form  (such  as  the  cedar 
of  Lebanon),  in  one  garden,  having  a  corresponding  tree  of  the  same  kind  in 
the  other.  For  this  reason,  also,  double  trellises  for  gooseberries,  &c.,  were 
formed  in  both  gardens  in  the  same  situations  (s  s  in  Jig.  63.  p.  135.) :  and 
even,  to  a  certain  extent,  similar  ornaments  were  introduced.  At  the  same 
time,  as  we  intended  to  occupy  the  house  and  garden  on  the  south  side  our- 
selves, we  introduced  a  great  many  subordinate  trees  and  shrubs  of  rare 
kinds  into  that  garden,  which  were  not  planted  in  the  other ;  and  pursued  a 
tystem  of  management  and  culture  which,  as  it  will  show  how  much  may  be 
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done  in  a  small  flulrarban  garden,  we  shall  give  an  account  of  nnder  a  distinct 
head,  after  noticing  the  mode  of  planting  common  to  both  gardens. 

210.  In  the  front  gardenB  of  loth  homes,  close  by  the  entrance  gate  to  each 
garden,  there  are  the  following  trees  and  shrubs : — a  cedar  of  Lebanon,  a 
walnut,  a  sweet  chestnut,  a  purple  beech,  a  P^ms  ^6rbu8,  a  i'^rus  spect4- 
bilis,  a  O^rasus  Mahideb,  a  scarlet  thorn,  a  laburnum,  purple  and  white  lilacs, 
a  syringa,  a  mountain  ash^  a  Z^cium  birbarum,  a  CUmatts  Vitalba,  the  com- 
mon and  giant  ivy,  and  the  Virginian  creeper.  These  eighteen  kinds  of  trees 
and  shrubs  are  in  two  groups,  one  on  each  side  of  the  entrance,  immediately 
within  it ;  and  they  form  a  dense  mass  of  shade  over  the  walk,  and  project 
over  the  wall  into  the  road,  lliis  produces  a  dark  shade,  both  without  and 
within  the  entrance  gates,  which  acts  like  the  case  of  a  telescope  to  the  dis- 
tant glimpse  caught  of  the  steps  which  ascend  to  the  front  door  of  each  house. 
If  we  imagine  for  a  moment  that  there  were  no  trees  or  shrubs  immediately 
within  the  entrance  gates,  the  total  want  of  shade  and  foreground,  and,  con- 
sequently, of  what  artists  call  effect,  would  be  felt  in  an  instant  by  every  man 
of  taste.  Embracing  the  angles  of  the  verandas  near  c,  so  as  to  connect  both 
houses  with  the  scenery  as  far  as  the  boundary  walls,  are  two  groups,  the 
same  kinds  of  trees  and  shrubs  being  planted  in  each  group ;  viz.  a  cedar  of 
Lebanon,  Robinta  viscdsa,  i^drbus  h^brida,  C^rasus  P&dus,  C.  idgra,  C  sem- 
perfldrens,  a  variegated  and  a  comm6n  holly,  a  Portugal  laurel,  pinaster, 
Priknus  myrob&lana,  Amekmehier  Botry&pium,  a  deciduous  cypress,  Phill^rea 
anguatifblia,  A^teuba  jap6nica,  evergreen  and  variegated  hollies,  Symph6ria 
racem6sa,  Persian  lilac,  rose  acacia,  and  ITibiscus  syriacus.  These  form 
picturesque  masses,  and  contain  a  sufSdent  number  of  evergreens  to  look 
well  in  the  winter  season ;  while,  in  spring,  the  myrobalan  plum  comes  into 
flower  at  the  end  of  February  or  the  beginning  of  March,  and  immediately 
afterwards  the  amelanchier,  and  then  the  bird-cherry;  next  comes  the  ^^drbus 
pinna^fida,  and  then  the  Robinta  viacdsa.  In  the  autumn,  the  purple  berries 
of  the  b-rd-  cherry,  the  red  berries  of  the  sorbus,  and  the  white  snow-berries 
have  a  fine  effect;  as  have  the  coral  berries  of  the  holly  throughout  the  winter 
and  spring.  There  are  two  other  main  groups,  the  one  fo  the  north,  and  the 
other  to  the  south,  of  the  pedestal  and  vase  at  o,  in  the  separation  wire  fence. 
Thete,  in  each  garden,  consist  of  a  scarlet-flowered  arbutus,  rhododendron, 
axalea,  kalmia,  Qrddnia  (P^s)  jap6nica,  meiereon,  If^spilns  arbutifdlia, 
and  C;^ti0tts  purpilreus  and  sessilifdlius,  the  latter  two  being  grafted  standard 
high.  From  the  windows  of  the  front  rooms  on  the  ground  floor,  this 
lengthened  group  makes  an  ezceUent  middle  distance  between  the  pillars  of 
the  veranda,  with  the  clustering  foliage  of  the  ^%  and  the  grape  round  the 
windows  of  the  dining-rooms  of  the  two  houses  as  a  foreground,  and  the  trees 
and  shrubs  within  the  front  fence  as  a  distance.  In  winter,  the  fruit  of  the 
ari>utus,  and  the  flowers  of  the  Cyd6nia  jap6nica,  make  a  fine  appearance ; 
and  the  latter  shrub,  which  is  indeed  a  truly  valuable  one,  is  more  or  less  in 
flower  daring  the  whole  year.  Immediately  within  the  front  fence,  which 
consists  of  a  dwarf  wall  surmounted  by  an  iron  railing,  is  a  row  of  variegated 
hollies,  of  as  many  kinds  as  there  are  plants ;  between  each  of  which,  when 
first  planted  in  1823,  was  a  standard  rose :  but  all  these,  as  well  as  every  other 
boUy,  have  been  since  removed,  in  consequence  of  the  vigorous  growth  of 
the  hollies.  Among  the  hollies  are  planted,  as  standards,  nine  thorns.  Those 
next  the  entrance  gates  are  the  scarlet,  that  in  the  centre  is  the  Crataegus 
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glandoldsa,  and  thote  iMtween  it  and  the  scarlet  thorn,  on  each  ride,  are,  the 
double-blonomed  common  thorn,  C  tanacetifdiia,  and  C  orient^lit  (odora- 
lissima).  The  donble-bloisomed  common  thorn  comes  into  leaf  a  week  or  a 
fortnight  before  aaj  other  deciduous  tree  in  the  garden,  and  is  profusely 
covered  with  its  rich  white  blossoms,  which  die  off  of  a  beautiful  pale  pink, 
every  year.  Had  it  heen  a  single-blossomed  thorn  of  any  kind,  and,  conse- 
quently, a  fruit-bearing  tree,  in  all  probability  it  would  only  have  been  prcdific 
in  flowers  every  other  year,  as  we  have  already  stated,  p.  63.  C.  glanduldsa 
comes  first  into  flower,  and  produces  every  other  year  a  profurion  of  scarlet 
henries ;  though,  if  the  blossoms  'were  thinned  out,  there  would  be  a  crop  of 
fruit  every  year.  C.  tanacetifdlia  is  an  upright,  fhstigiate-growing,  rather 
singular^looking  tree,  with  large  yellow  fruit;  and  C.  orientilis  is  a  low 
spreading  tree,  with  somewhat  drooping  branches  and  coral-coloured  fruit. 
Had  the  variety  C.  orientiilis  sanguinea  (Arb,  Brii»f  p.  828.)  been  in  British 
gardens  at  the  time  we  planted  this  tree,  we  should  have  preferred  it,  its  frait 
being  of  a  very  deep  port  wine  colour.  The  scarlet  thorns,  which,  in  both 
houses,  are  next  the  entrance  gates,  come  into  flower  at  the  same  time  as  the 
P^ruB  spectibilis,  the  laburnum,  and  purple  and  white  lilacs ;  and,  at  that 
season,  when  these  groups  are  looked  down  on  from  the  drawing-room  win- 
dows of  both  houses,  they  appear  like  gigantic  nosegays.  As  scarlet  thorns 
seldom  set  their  fruit,  they  generally  flower  profusely  every  year.  Between 
the  entrance  gates  (d)  and  the  points  ^  ^,  in  both  gardens,  there  are,  close  to 
the  boundary  wall,  common  hollies,  planted  at  regular  distances,  and  between 
them  pears  and  plums  alternately  as  standards.  The  plums  come  early  into 
blossom,  and  form  a  fine  contrast  with  the  dark  green  of  the  hollies.  The 
pears  were  20  fl.  high  when  planted,  and  bore  large  crops  of  flruit  for  several 
years,  till,  with  the  plums,  the  greater  part  of  them  were  obliged  to  be  cut 
down,  on  account  of  their  smothering  the  hollies  and  other  plants.  Behind 
the  hollies,  and  immediately  against  the  wall,  common  laurels  were  planted, 
and  nailed  against  the  wall  so  as  to  cover  it ;  but  plants  of  the  giant  ivy  and 
of  the  Virginian  creeper  being  planted  there  at  the  same  time,  they  have 
since  destroyed  the  laurels,  and  taken  entire  possession  of  the  wall,  forming  a 
rich  mantle  along  the  coping. 

211.  Between  the  Une  of  hoUiet  €tnd  the  walk  there  are  various  trees  and 
shrubs,  besides  fruit-trees;  including  the  autumn-flowering  mesereon,  of 
which  there  is  a  large  plant  exactly  opposite  the  steps  which  ascend  to  the 
porch,  the  purple  laburnum,  the  weeping  variety  of  the  common  oak,  ^6rbua 
vestita,  Qu^rcus  paltistris  and  Q.  /lex,  Plex  opJLca  and  /.  bale&rica,  the 
hemlock  spruce,  the  common  yew,  the  variegated  common  laurel,  the  scor- 
pion ienna,  white  and  yellow  broom,  BAxvlb  baleirica,  /Sp&rtium  virgitnm, 
iZiibus  paucifldrus,  Xaurus  n6bilis,  C6mus  sibSrica,  Jiinf penis  viiginiina, 
Cupr^ssus  sempervirens,  Philad^lphus  hirsiitaB,  P^rus  nivalis,  /{h6s  ^legana^ 
and  a  great  many  others.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  walk,  between  the 
points  c  and  ^,  the  kinds,  being  in  a  great  measure  concealed  from  the  road, 
are  more  rare  on  the  south  side  of  the  building  than  on  the  north  side ;  and 
include  Salisbi^ria  adiantifdlia,  a  male  plant,  with  the  female  grafted  on  it; 
ZMosp^ros  Z^dtus,  a  very  handsome  tree,  of  which  there  s  ia  portrait  in  our 
Arhcretum  BrUannieum;  Madiira  aurantlaca,  Magndlia  purpiirea,  Ben- 
thimia  fragifera,  Mahdnta  rdpent,  Pesdnia  Mo^an,  Thia  viridis,  lllfcium 
floridiinum.  Camellia  jap6nica,  Zadrus  ndbilis,  and  several  standard  roses. 
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212.  In  the  eurvUmear  triamgUs  S^^Sfot  eaeh  guden  are,  a  ee4w  of  Leba- 
QOD,  Siberian  crab,  Cdrylus  CoMrna,  a  quince,  a  berberry,  a  filbert,  lauma- 
tinua,  rbododendrona,  C6mui  ni4a,  /uidperua  au^cica,  and  varioiia  othen. 
In  the  triangular  spot  in  tbe  south  garden,  between  j**  «,  and  the  trellis  (Oi 
are,  a  weeping  birch,  sweet  briar,  Halimod^ndron  arg^nteum,  gnfted  stan- 
dard high,  tbe  common  single-blossomed  furze,  Cyddnia  jap6nica,  £u6nymu8 
^nropseuSyi^Kfi^a  rothomag^nsis,  i2hodod^ndron  miizimum,  iSt&acus  aouleiktus, 
R.  hypoph^Uum,  &c«  This  piece  of  ground  is  left  in  a  comparatively  wild 
state,  to  contrast  more  forcibly  with  the  dressed,  ground  beyond.  It  is  worthy 
of  remark  here,  that  one  of  the  most  ornamental  shrubs  on  this  piece  of  lawn 
in  the  north  garden  is  the  common  /{dsa  canina  of  the  hedges.  It  has  thrown 
out  shoots  15  ft.  in  length,  which  bend  over  the  party  wall,  and  in  other  direc- 
tions, in  the  most  graceful  manner.  It  continues  flowering  the  greater  part 
of  the  summer  ;  and  in  autumn  and  winter  the  branches  are  borne  down  by 
the  weight  of  the  scarlet  hips.  The  laumstiaus,  some  standard  Noisette 
roses,  Cyddnia  jap6niea,  and  the  double-blossomed  fiurse,  on  this  lawn,  are 
also  Teiy  omamentaL 

213.  Agmut  the  veranda  on  the  side  of  both  houses  next  the  road,  there  is 
at  each  angle  a  giant  ivy ;  next,  Cratse^gns  i^p»c&ntha  and  Magndlia  grandi- 
fldra ;  and,  round  the  dome,  Lonicera  flexudsa,  Ticoma  capreol^ta,  Magn6b'a 
cord&ta,  iSdsa  Boursadlti,  Ayrshire  rose.  Wistaria  sinensis,  and  Cyddnia  jap6. 
nica;  and,  in  the  centre,  a  claret  grape,  on  account  of  its  purple  foliage  in 
aatnmn.  On  one  side  of  the  wire  fmce,  near  the  dome,  is  a  double-blossomed 
lurze,  and  on  the  other  a  Blbet  sanguineum ;  and,  in  front  of  the  kitchen 
window  (the  semicircular  sunk  area  before  which  is  shown  in  the  plan),  are 
^nca  m4jor  and  minor,  and  Yiicea  gloridsa.  Against  tbe  Teranda  on  the 
south  side  of  the  house  are  planted  £scalldnta  riibra,  Lonicera  gr&ta ;  Mag- 
ndlia  acuminata,  M.  conspicua,  and  M.  grandifldra ;  /26sa  moschlita,  Passi- 
fldra  caeriklea,  WistftrMi  sinensis  and  frutlscens ;  China  roses,  budded  on  iSdsa 
arv^naia,  Cyddnia  jap6nica,  /asmlnnm  officinale,  K6rrta  jap6nica,  and  the 
double-flowered  pomegranate.  Against  the  veraoda  on  the  north  side  of  the 
building  are  honeysuckles  of  different  kinds,  Virginian  creeper,  and  ivy;  and 
against  the  east  side  are  honeysuckles,  ivy,  figs,  and  vines.  The  veranda  all 
round  the  building  is  roofed  with  glass,  and  under  it,  on  the  south-west  and 
east  sides,  are  trained  on  upright  iron  rods,  placed  8  in.  i^art,  figs,  which 
grow  luxuriantly  and  produce  abundant  crops  of  fruit,  and  grapes;  the 
stems  of  all  these  being  conducted  through  the  area  under  the  paved  floor 
of  the  ▼eranda,  to  the  ground  outside  of  it. 

214.  Bogee  for  ^fiowere^ — Between  the  pillars,  immediately  within  the 
panels  of  open  iron- work,  are  placed  narrow  boxes,  the  exact  length  of  each 
opening,  which  are  filled  with  small  pots  of  plants  in  flower,  changed  through- 
out the  year  as  they  go  out  of  bloom.  In  autumn  and  winter,  these  are 
chiefly  Euesian  violets,  protected  from  irost  by  having  a  mat  thrown  over 
them ;  and,  in  spring,  forced  hyacinths,  which  make  a  brilliant  display.  At 
the  bottom  of  the  back  wall  of  the  veranda,  a  collection  of  chrysanthemums 
are  placed  when  in  flower,  and  their  stems  being  tied  to  the  rods  which  sup- 
pert  the  vines,  they  flower  beautifiilly  in  the  month  of  October  and  November, 
remaining  in  mild  seasons  till  Christmas.  We  mention  this  for  the  sake  of 
showing  that  a  veranda  of  this  kind  is  capable  of  afibrding  a  great  deal  of 
floricnltural  enjoyment    Under  the  veranda  on  the  north  side  of  the  building 
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no  plant!  are  tnined,  the  oecnpier  preferring  to  be  without  them.  The  con- 
seryatory  (g)  is  planted  with  different  varietiee  of  Cam^lUa,  and  the  piers 
with  Eriob6trya  jap6nica,  Lonioera  flexudea  and  jap6nlca,  Wistiria  nn^naif , 
Paeaifldra  csriUea,  and  vines :  the  latter  are  the  royal  muscadine,  the  moscat 
of  Zante,  musoat  of  Alexandria,  Money's  West's  St  Peter's,  and  the  black 
Hamburg.  These  vines  are  trained  round  the  inside  of  the  glass  dome,  and 
produce  a  good  crop  yearly.  The  door  shown  in  the  back  part  of  the  veranda 
has  the  panes  of  looking-glass;  and,  before  the  camellias  grew  large,  it 
reflected  them,  as  seen  from  the  front  garden,  and  from  the  road,  in  a  very 
striking  manner. 

215.  Chau^lot  M  thefrotU  garden.^^We  have  now  completed  the  planting 
of  the  front  gardens ;  and  all  that  remains  is,  to  state  that  the  surface  of  the 
soil  among  these  plants,  composing  much  the  larger  half  of  both  gardens,  was 
next  sown  down  with  grass  seeds,  in  order  to  be  kept  in  turf;  the  cropping  of 
the  grass  among  the  stems  «^  the  shrubs  being  done  by  hedge-shears.  As  a 
finish  to  the  turfed  part  of  the  gardens,  and  also  as  a  definitive  line  of  demaz^ 
cation  between  it  and  the  dug  part,  the  dwarf  pedestab  and  vases  at  ^  ^  were 
introduced.  These  vases  also  harmonise  with  the  vases  which  form  the 
crowning  termination  to  the  pillars  of  the  veranda. 

216.  The  pUmtmg  comwum  to  the  hack  gardem  of  both  houses  wOl  not 
require  many  details.  In  each  of  the  two  small  angles  between  the  back 
entrance  and  the  shed,  a  walnut  tree  is  planted,  which,  having  been  20  ft. 
high  in  1823,  soon  overshadowed,  not  only  the  entrance,  but  even  the  roof  of 
the  shed.  There  are  alio  common  ivy,  Virginian  creeper,  a  China  rose,  and 
X^cium  b&rbarum  planted  in  these  angles,  from  which  they  are  trained  over 
the  shed  and  the  boundary  wall,  mantling  over  and  greatly  enriching  both 
from  the  lane.*  The  other  trees  immediately  within  the  eastern  boundary  waU 
are  pears,  a  golden-pippin  apple,  and  a  mulberry.  The  pears  are  the  Chau- 
montelle,  glout  morceau,  Duchesse  d'Angoul^me,  Marie- Louise,  and  beurr^ 
Spence.  On  the  west  side  of  the  north  shed  a  giant  ivy  and  a  vine  are 
trained;  and  on  the  south  side  of  the  south  shed  Lonicera  jap6nica  and 
Cyddnia  jap6nica.  The  fragrance  of  Lonioera  jap6nica  (the  Lonicera 
flexudsa  of  most  nurseries)  is  so  great,  when  in  flower,  that,  when  coming 
home  from  London  iate  in  the  evenings,  when  the  wind  has  been  in  the  west, 
we  have  felt  its  sweetness  at  the  dbtanee  of  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  The 
wall  of  the  north  garden  which  faces  the  south  is  planted  with  peaches  and 
nectarines,  and  the  east  wall  with  apricots.  Down  the  centre  of  the  spaces 
enclosed  by  the  trellises  e  e,  a  row  of  standard  apple-trees  was  planted, 
chiefly  the  Hawthomden  and  other  early-bearing  sorts,  as  it  was  intended  to 
take  them  away  as  soon  as  they  produced  too  much  shade  on  the  ground 
below.  The  north  side  of  the  party  wall  of  the  south  garden  was  planted 
with  cherries  and  plums,  and  with  standard  pear-trees,  at  regular  distances, 
so  as  to  produce  shade  in  the  summer  time  on  the  walk,  and  to  admit  the 
sun's  rsys  during  winter.  Ivy,  honeysuckle  of  different  sorts,  and  climbing 
roses,  were  subsequently  planted  against  this  wall ;  but  the  ivy  has  now  taken 
entire  possession  of  it,  and  forms  a  mantling  covering  to  the  coping  from  one  end 
of  it  to  another.  The  eastern  boundary  wall  of  the  south  garden  is  planted  with 
Chimoninthus  frAgrans,  Magnolia  Soulangednn,  /asmlnum  revoliitum,  and 
jR6«a  Boursatilti,  and  other  roses.  In  the  centre  is  a  plant  of  ivy,  which  is 
trained  with  a  single  stem  as  high  as  the  coping,  on  the  top  of  which,  under  a 
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clie?ux-de*IHM,  it  tpraads  both  wAyt»  and  foraii  »  fiiM  mantling  canopy. 
The  foot|>ath  in  the  lane  being  formed  over  an  old,  deep,  dry  ditch,  by  filling 
it  in  with  the  soil  of  an  old  grabbed  up  hedgerow,  it  occurred  to  us,  when 
building  the  wall,  that  it  woidd  form  an  e^cellant  place  for  the  root  of  a  vine. 
We  accordingly  had  a  small  hole  bft  in  the  wall,  abo^t  a  foot  -under  the  siir* 
face,  and,  in  due  time,  thrust  through  it  a  strong  three-years^ld  cutting  of  thf 
black  Hamburg,  4  ft.  in  length,  which  has  since  grown  with  eztraordinaiy 
▼igour,  mounting  to  the  tops  of  the  pear-trees,  and  producing  abundance  of 
fruit,  which»  in  fine  seasons,  is  coloured  (thongh  not  ripened),  and  vhiob 
gives  the  whole  the  character  of  Italian  scenery,  admirably  in  keeping  with  the 
v«randa  round  the  house. 

217.  !riUei^M$r«<o<^t0aft«  of  both  back  gardens  ere  of  box.  That  of  the 
front  gardens,  from  <^  to  4'»  ▼**  wginally  of  turf;  but  the  grass  not  growing 
V£ll,  in  consequence  of  the  cfowded  state  and  greatly  increased  siae  of  the 
shrubs,  we  found  it  advisable,  some  years  afterwards,  to  substitute  an  edging 
of  brick,  laidfiatwiee,  without  aiortar,  alternately  header  and  stretc^Mt;  an4 
which,  joining  in  with  the  turf  on  each  side,  soon  became  covered  with 
weather  stains,  and  now  forms  altogether  an  admirable  edging  for  thia 
description  of  garden :  it  may  be  considered  a  kind  of  architectural  string* 
course  or  band,  which,  expanded  into  a  parallelogram  or  square  basemen  ty 
as  at  a  or  4*)  forms  an  excellent  foundation  for  erecting  a  pedestal  for  a  statue 
or  a  vase.  It  also  hannonises  with  the  band  of  brick  laid  on  edge  which 
forma  an  apparent  basement  round  the  veranda.  In  1849,  twenty-six  yeacs 
after  these  gardens  were  laid  out  and  planted,  that  on  the  south  side  still  pro- 
served  much  of  its  original  character ;  though  nearly  a  third  of  the  trees  and 
shrubs  originally  planted  had  died,  or  had  been  cut  down  for  want  of  space. 
In  the  north  garden  only  a  few  trees  were  left,  and  the  greater  part  of  th# 
ground  was  covered  with  graas. 

{  4. — Culture  of  Suburban  Gardens. 

218.  PUuU  ^wm  in  mburban  gardem  labour  under  many  serious  disr 
advantages  inseparable  from  their  situation,  and  the  evil  efiects  of  which  can 
only  be  guarded  against  by  extraordinary  care  in  their  cultivation.  The 
soil  in  whicb  they  grow  is  frequently  hard  and  cold,  from  bad  drainage  and 
oonstant  aaturation  with  water :  they  are  deprived  of  a  proper  quantity  of  light 
and  air,  and  the  pores  of  their  leaves  are  choked  up  by  constant  depositions 
from  the  smoky  atmosphere  by  which  they  are  surrounded.  Thus  circum* 
stanced,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  keep  flowering  plants  in  a  healthy  state 
without  constant  care  and  attention ;  and  even  care  and  attention  will  be 
useleas  unless  accompanied  by  a  knowledge  of  the  wants  of  the  plants,  and  of 
the  tight  manner  of  supplying  them.  It  will  therefore  be  necessary  to  say  a 
few  words  on  the  food  of  plants,  and  the  organs  through  which  it  is  absorbed, 
in  order  to  know  how  to  supply  that  food  properly,  and  how  to  keep  the 
organa  which  are  to  absorb  it  in  a  proper  condition. 

219.  Plants  take  the  greater  pari  of  their  food,  which  must  be  either  in  a 
gaseous  or  liquid  state,  partly  through  the  spongioles  of  their  roots,  and  partly 
i^rmigh  the  pores  in  their  leaves ;  and  consequently,  it  is  of  the  greatest 
importanne  not  only  to  keep  these  (M'gans,  which  are  of  the  most  delicate  con* 
straatiQii,  in  a  eondition  to  exercise  their  ftmctions  pr<^rly ;  but  to  take  care 
that  they  coma  in  contact  with  the  food  r^uired  by  them.    The  food  of 
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plants  coDusts  of  carbon,  (whieb  is  found  partly  in  the  gronndy  and  partly  in 
the  air,)  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  nitrogen,  which  are  absorbed  by  plants  partly 
from  the  air,  and  partly  from  the  water  with  which  they  are  supplied ;  end 
numerous  mineral  or  earthy  substances,  which  are  produced  from  the  ground, 
but  which  must  be  dissolved  in  water,  or  reduced  to  the  state  of  gas,  before 
they  can  be  absorbed  by  the  plant.  Although  it  is  clear  that  the  principal 
organs  through  which  plants  take  their  food  are  the  roots  and  the  leaves, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  some  portion  of  it  is  absorbed  by  the  green  pert  of 
the  stem  and  branches.  The  leaves  are  also  useftil  in  assimilating  or 
digesting  food ;  and  they  act  as  organs  of  respiration  and  perspiration,  by 
throwing  off  superfluous  air  and  water.  It  is  quite  evident  that  these  various 
functions  cannot  be  performed  properly  if  the  surface  of  the  leaf  is  losded 
with  soot,  or  dust,  or  any  other  substance  which  chokes  up  the  pores;  and 
consequently  syringing  the  leaves  is  one  of  the  most  important  points  of 
culture  in  a  suburban  garden.  The  roots  only  take  up  food  through  what 
are  called  their  spongioles,  from  their  resemblance  to  little  sponges.  These 
spongioles  consist  entirely  of  cellular  tissue  and  mucus;  and,  as  they  are 
unprotected  by  any  epidermis  or  skin,  they  are  easily  rotted  if  exposed  to  too 
much  moisture ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  if  they  are  kept  too  dry  they  lose 
their  power  of  expanding  snd  contracting  to  receive  moisture,  and  to  send  it 
up  through  the  other  vessels  of  the  plant. 

220.  Manwren  should  be  used  with  caution  in  suburban  gardens,  as  the 
plants  are  seldom  in  a  state  to  digest  properly  those  which  are  of  a  very  strong 
nature.  Animal  manure  to  plants  is  like  animal  food  to  human  beings,  and 
requires  a  healthy  frame  to  assimilate  it.  Vegetable  mould,  formed  of  rotten 
leaves  mixed  with  sand ;  and  carbonate  of  ammonia,  mixed  with  water,  will 
be  found  the  best  manures  for  delicate  plants  growing  in  a  confined  situation. 

221. — The  soil  in  ndmrban  gnrdens  is  very  often  in  a  very  bad  state  for 
growing  plants.  This  is  most  generally  the  effect  of  want  of  drainage;  and 
as  most  suburban  gardens  are  o^er  watered,  the  water  which  cannot  escape 
chills  the  soil,  and,  in  some  cases,  rots  the  roots  of  the  plants.  It  is  true  that 
the  latter  evil  is  only  seldom  felt ;  but  the  coldness  of  the  soil  is  a  fact  of 
every  day  occurrence,  though  comparatively  few  persons  are  aware  of  its 
existence.  *' Drained  land,"  says  Dr.  Lindley,  "is.  in  summer  KT  or  20* 
warmer  than  water-logged  land."  The  reason  "  consists  in  the  well-known 
fact  that  heat  cannot  be  transmitted  downwards  through  water."  Thus,  neither 
the  heat  of  the  sun  nor  the  warm  rain  can  penetrate  to  the  roots  of  plsnts  in 
ill-drained  land  ;  even  boiling  water  poured  on  the  surface  would  have  no 
effect  in  warming  soii  on  which  cold  stagnant  water  naturally  stands.  Air 
also  cannot  reach  the  roots  of  plants  grown  in  soil  of  this  nature;  and,  as  Dr. 
Lindley  ob^^erves,  it  is  as  important  to  permit  the  access  of  air  to  the  roots  aa 
to  the  leaves  :  "  both  extremities  of  plants  feed  on  air,  the  roots  more  than  the 
leaves.  Place  a  plant  in  a  place  where  air  can  gain  no  access  to  its  leaves 
and  they  fall  off,  to  be  followed  by  the  decay  of  the  stem :  roots,  under  the 
same  circumsUnces,  will  gradually  shrink  and  die." — (Gard.  Cknm,,  1849, 
p.  35.) 

222.  neprmeipal  condHiotu,  therefore^  necesior^  to  the  heaUh  ef  pUmit  m 
mbwrban  gardem  are,  to  keep  the  soil  open  and  friable,  so  as  to  admit  fr«ely 
of  the  passage  of  minute  particles  of  air  and  water  to  the  roots  of  plants;  to 
syringe  the  leaves  of  the  plants  as  frequently  as  possible,  so  aa  to  keep  them 
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clear  from  all  imparities ;  and  not  to  overwater  the  roots.  Where  rose  trees 
are  grown,  it  is  a  great  point  to  keep  them  clear  of  aphides ;  and  the  best  mode 
of  doing  this  is  to  make  a  little  brush  of  pieces  of  bast  mat,  tied  together, 
and  fixed  on  a  bit  of  stick.  This  brush  is  much  softer,  and  less  likely  to 
injure  the  delicate  texture  of  the  young  shoots,  than  a  brush  made  of  hair 
or  bristles. 

223.  It  is  nscMsary  ihtU  the  food  of  pUuUt  should  be  in.  a  state  tf  minute 
stibdivision  when  it  is  presented  to  the  spongioles  of  the  roots ;  and  it  is  also 
necessary  that  these  delicate  organs  should  not  be  plentifully  supplied  with 
food,  unless  the  leaves  are  kept  in  a  healthy  state,  so  as  to  digest  it  properly. 
Thus,  if  the  roots  are  supplied  with  abundance  of  water,  manure,  and  air,  and 
no  water  is  given  to  the  leaves,  which  are  suffered  to  remain  laden  with  soot 
or  dust,  the  ^ongioles,  acting  mechanically,  will  take  up  more  food  than  the 
plant  can  digest ;  and  its  vessels  becoming  choked  up,  "  the  usual  circula- 
tion of  the  fluids  will  be  impeded,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  plant 
should  droop,  that  its  flowers  should  not  expand,  or  that  its  fruit  should 
shrivel  or  drop  off  prematurely,  and  that  in  the  end  it  should  die ;  as  in  fact  it 
may  be  said  to  expire  of  apoplexy,  brought  on  by  indigestion." — {Gardening 
far  LadieSf  Ist  edit,  p.  27.) 

224.  The  want  of  light  is  another  disadfoantage  which  attends  suburban 
gardens.  Light  is  essential  to  plants  to  produce  the  chemical  changes  which 
ought  to  take  place  in  their  leaves ;  and  suburban  gardens,  from  their  small 
size,  and  the  height  of  the  surrounding  houses,  have  frequently  their  largest 
portion  in  the  shade  during  the  greater  part  of  the  day.  Light  is  particularly 
necessary  to  the  production  of  flowers,  and  to  the  ripening  of  fruit ;  and  hence 
suburban  gardeners  find  it  very  difiicult  to  grow  showy  flowers,  and  to  ripen 
fine  fruits. 

225.  Selection  of  plants  for  a  suburban  garden, — It  is  generally  necessary, 
before  planting  a  suburban  garden,  to  decide  whether  it  will  be  better  to  plant 
trees  or  flowers ;  or,  in  other  words,  whether  the  garden  shall  be  shady  or 
showy,  as  it  is  very  difiicult  to  manage  to  combine  the  two.  In  general,  a  shady 
suburban  garden  is  thought  most  agreeable,  as  green  leaves  and  shade  form 
a  delightfbl  contrast  to  the.  hot  dusty  road ;  and  an  appearance  of  gaiety  in 
flowers  can  be  obtained  by  placing  a  few  calceolarias,  verbenas,  petunias, 
and  pelargoniums  (which  have  been  grown  in  pots,  and  brought  intd  flower 
in  a  green-house),  here  and  there  as  taste  may  dictate.  These  plants  may  be 
procured  in  full  flower  during  the  months  of  May  and  June,  in  London  and 
its  neighbourhood,  at  about  4s,  for  a  dozen  plants,  and,  during  the  remainder 
of  the  summer,  for  about  3«.  a  dozen.  The  same  kinds  of  plants,  without  pots, 
may  be  had  at  a  still  cheaper  rate,  and  are  very  useful  for  bedding  out ;  that  is, 
for  planting  in  the  open  air. 

The  deciduous  trees^  not  having  ornamental  flowers,  that  will  thrive  in  a 
suburban  garden,  are : 

The  walaQt.  The  wych  dm. 

The  black  walnat.  The  weeping  elm. 

The  fkg.  The  oriental  plane. 

The  weeping  ash.  Various  kinds  of  poplars. 

The  tree  willow.  To  these  may  be  added,  Aillntiis  glandu^ 
The  weepfaig  willow.  Ibaa,  and  8oph6rs  Japdnica»  with  the 

The  elm.  weeping  variety  of  the  latter. 

l2 
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Tk0  fomermg  trm%  art : 

The  hone  eheetmit.  The  doiible4)lo«K«ed  peadi. 

The  RMnU,  or  falee  aoMU.  Hie  aliiiOBd,  md,  hi  eonw  plaeei,  M ngnMa 

The  hONinim,  uid  He  TVietfes.  §nadlflbM» 

Thefaftwthan,  and  aose  of  tto  Tirieliee. 


The  hardy  eUmbhg  thrtUa  a» : 

ThB  WisUiia,  or  Glj^dne  alii^iuia  (  the  com-         dematb  i  Peiiplooa  gne^oa ;  the  ooaunon 
mon  Jaanine ;  the  Tbigliiiaii  ereeper ;  Q^  pesdon-flower ;  Henisp^rmnm  eanad^oM ; 

matis  moAtkna,  with  •ome  other  kinds  of         Ariftotbchta  lApho. 

The  emr^reem  are  not  numeroui,  as  they  will  not  bear  the  smoke  so  wcU 
as  trees  which  lose  their  leaves  in  winter.  All  the  American  pines  and 
firs  become  stunted  and  shabby  in  a  town  garden.  Hie  Scotch  pine  does  not 
attain  half  its  usaal  sise,  and  its  foliage  looks  black  and  withered.  The  ^nice 
fir  and  the  cedar  of  Lebanon  leee  their  lower  branches,  and  a  great  portion 
of  their  leaves.    The  principal  evergreens  that  will  bear  the  smoke  are : — 


The  yew. 

The  red  oedw* 

Alatdrnofl. 

The  srtwr  vita. 

Thebox»  and 

ThehoUj;  of  whiefa  last  there  are  nnmerous 
rarieties.  The  Deodar  oedar,FlxiiuL«rido, 
and  Finns  exo^sa,  will  also  grow  in  town 


gardens.  l%e  pyraoantha*  or  enwrgrestt 
thorn,  is  «a  exeellcat  plant  to  tnto  agsteat 
m  wall,  ftom  the  great  psoAukMi  tf  tta 
white  blossoms,  and  its  red  henries,  whieh 
hang  on  all  the  winter. 
Iry,  the  oommon,  the  giant,  the  palmate, 
the  golden-leaved,  and  the  sOrer-leaved, 
are  all  ralnaUe. 


The  beet  deciduous  ehrub*  are : 


Bosee  of  variooa  Unds;  observing  that  the 
hybrid  China  and  Boorbon  roses  will  bear 

.  the  smoke  better  than  the  oommon  cab- 
bage, or  Prorenee,  or  than  the  ydlow 
roses  The  dnster,  the  tea^eosnted  d 
various  Unds  (partiealafly  Btea  r)iga),aad 
the  pcrpetoal  roses  (especially  Xtoa'a  per- 
petoal,  or  the  Bose  du  Boi),  will  grow  as 
well  in  London  as  in  the  ooontry.  Of  the 
moss-roses,  the  crested-moss  is  the  best. 


ne  beet  evergreen  ehrube  are : 

The  leorslt  theprivet ;  the  Pottogal  lanreli  Imtnst  the  broom ;  the  dobbia-blosBaBMd 

and  sometimes  the  laomstfams ;  the  ar^         ftane,  and  the  alaterans. 

Herbaceciui  piatUe. 

The  ibllowing  list  oompiises  most  of  the      Scilla  sibirica,  and  other  kinds, 
common  perennials  which  will  bear  the      Hyacinths  of  Tarioos  kinds, 
smoke :  Oiiristonaa  rose  (HeOAyoms  nVger). 


Thelilae. 

The  garden  syringa. 

The  AlthK^a  iHitex. 

The  red-blossomed  currant  (BXbte  sangni- 
nemn). 

The  somach  (ftbds  Cdtlnns,  and  typh^na). 

Cydbnla,  or  P^ras  Jap6niea. 

Iltvia  maeioaUbehya. 

The  mescreoa,  pink,  dark-red,  and  white- 
flowered. 

Snowy  aespilns  (AmeUnchier  canadensis). 


DWAJir  nUAMTB. 

Al^ssom  saxitUe  (yellow  flowenO. 
A'rabis   montkna,   white,  and  soase  other 

kinds. 
Anbrietia,  purple. 
Hepatiea,  pink,  bine,  and  white. 
Camptovla  ptonila,  white  and  bhie. 
C.  garginica,  and  same  other  khkte. 


TALL  PLAVrS. 

Aoonitum  (monk's-hood  and  woHVbeBe)  of 
rarioos  kinds.  A.  antamnida  Is  a  new 
species,  which  flowers  in  antoma. 

AqnQcgia  (odnmbhie)  of  varieoa  kteda. 

Adbnis  TemUis  (yellow). 

Agrosttfmma  coronlola  (flie  rose  eaBsplsa). 

Anttrrb^nnm    mi^    tricolor    (i 
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•tttp-dngoB),  and  Tariom  otiMr  kindt  of 

▲aoMtti  itilte  (Um  bngloiQ. 

A/it«  AMffliH^  and  otter  ktndt  fC  MkhMl- 

HUM  dtiBj  and  Chlii^  aatw. 
BapUria  tinetiiria. 
Yarioiu  Unds  of  taH  campamjaa. 
Catanineba  cflridea. 
OondiMlaTaileiiata  aadC  ImopftUta 
IMphMsi  0nndtttrsmaBA  Baittwll  (Un 

laikapon). 

MstluM  btiftUM^aad  aonn  otiMT  UDda  af 

plnkB  and  cainatkHis. 
Dietibuma  Fnudn^a. 
FTftflBkito  impeilUia  (eiown  Imperial). 
Gcvm  ooaofpcttiii  iii^Jor« 
Gladlolna  iwnnniinli  (aom  iaf ). 
Bad^aania  (Fttmh  lion^faiNkla). 
BalUathiia    deeap^Ulua    (parennial  auii- 

flowar). 
lOfaim  dbidSdnm  (whita  Iflj). 

■   anriuCium  (oranga  Bly). 
— *   Ittrtagon,  and  aararal  othar  ktaida. 
laqpteaa  po^fpliyUai  (dnk  pvpla.  mae.  and 

whila). 


Laptoua  nootfcatAnia. 

<Enothtai  apedbaa  aad  maoroc^brpa  (eTening 

pitairoat). 
Ornitbdfalimi  mnbrUitum  (whlta  ftar  of 

Bathkhem). 
(yrobua  Tariogktva. 
PaBOnlei  of  varloof  kinds. 
Pspatver  oriantkla,  and  P.  mokktam  (i 

Uipopfim). 
PcBtatooa  fe&ttaao«daft> 

-  —      atrapnrpimiiiL 
Phlox,  rariona  tall  kiiida. 
Polembnium  gricila. 
Potentflla  atroaangnima. 


aaoadttfUini   (fair   auid    of 

FmaioaX 

-<— -    kcris  (L  pL  (bachalor'i  buttona). 
Bsdb^cUa  hirta. 
SpJne^a  FOip^idiila. 
StAtioe  lattfblia. 

ThflUoa  ettropnHia  (globa  flower). 
YenUea  mnltiidft. 
Hopa  are  diiahlwg  pcfnudala»  verj  aaaftil  in 

town  gaidcna. 


IloOyliodta* 


Campdmila  pyraiaidklifc 
Sweet  wniiam,  Tarioua  Unda. 
OantartMBT  baUa  (Caaipiaoia  Medium). 

^niaiiaiir.-^Moat  of  the  common  kinda  require  more  apace,  more  free  air, 
and  more  ranehine  tlum  are  to  be  found  generally  in  town  gardena.  The 
Califociiian  annnala^  howeTer,  and  aome  other  kinda,  may  be  aown  in  autumn 
to  flower  in  earlj  apring.  The  following  ia  a  liat  of  annuala,  principally 
from  Cafifiimia  and  Soath  America,  which  may  be  treated  in  thia  manner : 


O.  bfeolor,  Ulac  and  white. 

CoUinala  UocHor,  lilac  and  white. 

Leptoaiphon,  aavctal  ipeeiei^  blue  and  white 
and  phik. 

Calliopaia  tinetbria,  and  rarietiea. 

Milope  triflda. 

Yiackria  ooulkta. 

Sweet  peaa,  conTolTuIiiaea  of  difl^nnt  kinds, 
and  the  oommon  naatartiiim  (Tropc^olnm 
nkjim}  are  hardy  annual  nWmliing  plaata. 


Nemdphila  inirfgnia,  blae. 

K.  atomlkria,  white. 

N.  diaeoldUla,  Uaokiah  with  a  white  maigia. 

N.  maenMita.  white  with  porple  apota. 

PaalMflhdItria  Califteiea,  yellow. 

£.  erboea,  orange. 

B.  oompAota.  yellow. 
Oirida  pnlch^Ua,  lllao. 

C.  p.  fibre  Obo,  white. 
C.  flegana,  red. 
GOiatriaelor,  lilac  blaoUab.  and  white. 

Ciimbmff  half 'hardy  ofmuali, 

Thyp«^6liimperegThiani<Canaiy-bird  flower).      MauhUidya  Baielaykna. 
Ooboe^a  aedndena  BhodooMtim  -rolhhile. 

Lophoap^nnan  8eiBdnia»  and  tailetiei. 

To  theae  jnay  be  added,  Thunb^rgia  al4ta,  Ipomoe^a  rdbro-caeriilea,  and 
aereral  o&er  ahowy  planta,  which  require  a  hot-bed  to  raise  them,  but  which 
win  grow  and  flower  freely  in  the  open  air  during  the  summer.  Eccremo- 
ciirpua  aciber  may  be  raised  from  seed,  and  will  flower  the  first  year,  but  if 
protected  from  froat,'  it  will  live  sereral  yeara. 
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§  5.  Renovation  tf  Suburban  Gardem, 

226. — Renovating  iuburban  gardem, — Whoever  does  not  build  or  take 
possession  of  a  new  house,  so  as  to  have  the  garden  to  lay  out  hims^f,  will, 
on  changing  his  residence,  probably  find  that  the  garden  of  his  new  abode 
requires  renovating.  To  ascertain  how  far  this  is  necessary,  he  has  only  to 
test  every  part  of  his  garden  by  the  principles  and  rules  for  laying  out  and 
planting  which  we  hare  already  laid  down  ;  and  we  shall  therefore  confine 
our  remarks  here  to  directing  his  attention  to  those  points  in  which  an  old 
garden  will  generally  be  found  defective. 

227.  The  ioU  trt  old  suburban  gardens  has  frequently  a  sodden,  black,  soft 
appearance,  and  the  fruit-trees  are  barren,  cankered,  and  covered  with  moss. 
This  is  the  combined  effect  of  bad  drainage,  over-watering,  and  over-manur- 
ing.    Over-watering  is  a  common  fault  in  town  gardens ;  and  it  is  particu- 
larly injurious  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  where  the  soil  is  generally 
clayey  and  badly  drained,  and  where  the  soil  is  frequently  loaded  with  stable 
manure.    Most  persons  imagine  that  manure  and  water  are  all  that  are 
wanted  to  make  a  garden  fertile ;  and,  if  the  fruit-trees  do  not  bear,  and 
the  flowers  and  vegetables  do  not  thrive,  manure  and  water  are  considered  to 
form  an  universal  panacea.     Now,  the  fact  is,  that  so  far  from  this  being  the 
case,  most  small  gardens  have  been  manured  and  watered  a  great  deal  too 
much ;  and  in  many,  the  surface  soil,  instead  of  consisting  of  a  rich  friable 
mould,  only  presents  a  soft  black  slimy  substance,  totally  unfit  for  the  pur- 
poses of  vegetation,  and  into  which  the  manure  is  changed,  from  being  satu- 
rated with  stagnant  water.     "  No  appearance  is  more  common  in  the  gardens 
of  street  houses  than  this,  from  these  gardens  being  originally  ill-drained,  and 
yet  continually  watered ;  and  from  their  possessors  loading  them  with  manure, 
in  the  hope  of  rendering  them  fertile.** — (Gard,  for  Ladies,  first  edit.  p.  26.) 
The  obvious  remedy  for  a  case  of  this  kind,  is  to  trench  the  ground  so  deeply 
as  to  bury  the  surface  soil,  and  to  supply  its  place  with  the  subsoil,  or  to 
mix  the  surface  soil  with  lime  or  sand ;  but  no  remedy  will  be  permanently 
efiicacious  if  the  drainage  is .  defective.     "  Why  is  land  improved  by  good 
drainage?  "  asks  Dr.  Lindley.     **  Many  believe  the  whole  advantage  consists 
in  removing  water:  but  water  is  not  in  itself  an  evil ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  the 
food  of  plants,  and  its  absence  is  attended  with  fatal  results.     It  is  the  excess 
of  water  which  injures  plants,  just  as  an  excess  of  food  injures  animals;  with 
this  difference,  that  animals  can  refuse  what  is  hurtful  to  them,  while  plants 
have  no  choice,  but  must  take  into  their  system  whatever  is  in  contact  with 
the  spongioles  of  their  roots.    The  latter  therefore  are  more  readUy  gorged 
than  the  former.    But  undrained  land  is  not  merely  wet;  it  is  water-logged* 
All  the  interstices  between  the  particles  of  earth  being  filled  with  water,  air 
is  necessarily  absent,  except  that  small  quantity  which  is  dissolved  in  the 
water.     In  this  way  plants  are  deprived  of  the  most  essential  part  of  their 
food  :  but  when  the  water  is  removed,  air  takes  its  place,  and  holds  in  suspen- 
sion as  much  water  as  the  roots  can  thrive  upon  ;  for  it  is  not  water  in  a  fluid 
state  that  plants  prefer ;  it  is  when  it  has  assumed  the  state  of  vapour  that 
they  feed  upon  it  best ;  so  that  the  removal  of  water  permits  air  and  air- 
borne vapour,   the  best  of  all  food  for  roots,  to  take  its  place." — (Gard, 
Chron.  for  1849,  p.  35.) 
228.  The  underground  drainage,  in  a  garden  which  has  been  in  cultivation 
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for  twenty  yean,  will  frequently  be  found  more  or  lesa  choked  up ;  the  indi- 
cations  of  which  are  dampness  and  moss  on  certain  parts  of  the  walks,  where 
the  surface  is  lowest;  the  sodden,  black,  soft  appearance  in  the  soil,  already 
deeoribed ;  and  mossiness  and  canker  in  the  fruit-trees.     When  the  drainage 
is  defective,  there  b  no  remedy  but  digging  out  the  drains^  or  forming  others 
in  their  stead,  4n  the  same  or  in  preferable  directions,  and  with  fresh  mate- 
rials.   The  surface  drainage,  also,  will  often  be  found  defective,  from  the 
ground,  when  the  garden  was  first  formed,  having  settled  unequally ;  and  this 
evil  having  been  aggravated  during  a  series  of  years.     In  cases  of  this  kind, 
the  hollow  places  formed  by  the  sinking  of  the  soil  will  hold  water  in  pools 
after  every  heavy  shower ;  where  the  walk  has  sunk,  the  gravel  will  have 
become  blackened  or  muddy  on  the  surface,  and  the  box  or  other  plant 
edging  will  look  pale  and  sickly.    There  is  no  remedy  for  this  but  relevelling 
the  surface ;  which  implies  taking  up  the  gravel  of  the  walk  and  its  edgings, 
as  well  as  such  of  the  trees,  shrubs,  and  plants  as  may  grow  in  the  hollow 
spaces ;  and,  after  raising  the  whole  with  fresh  earth  and  gravel,  to  replace 
the  plants.    The  sewerage,  or  drain,  from  the  house  to  the  public  drain  or 
sewer,  and  also  the  means  of  conveying  water  to  the  house,  whether  by  pipes 
irom  a  public  company,  or  a  well  or  tank,  should  be  examined.    The  well 
will  most  probably  require  cleaning,  and,  possibly,  its  sides  may  want  to  be 
taken  down  and  rebuilt.    The  same  remark  will  apply  to  tanks. 

229.  The  boundary  walls,  or  fences,  of  the  garden,  of  whatever  kind  these 
may  be,  can  hardly  fail  to  require  some  repairs.     If  they  are  brick  walls,  on 
which  trees  have  been  trained  for  many  years,  the  bricks  will  be  full  of  nail- 
boles,  and  their  joints  will  be  found  open  from  the  falling  out  of  the  mortar. 
The  common  mode  of  remedying  this  evil  is  to  repoint  the  wall ;  that  is,  to  fill 
up  the  interstices  between  the  bricks  with  fresh  mortar,  replacbg  any  greatly 
damaged  bricks  writh  new  ones :  but,  as  this  is  attended  with  considerable 
expense,  a  cheaper  and  more  efiectual  mode  is  to  brush  over  the  entire  wall 
with  a  mixture  of  Roman  cement  and  water,  as  thick  as  it  can  be  laid  on  with 
a  brush.    The  waU  having  been  previously  brushed  over  with  water  to  clear 
it  from  any  loose  materials,  the  mixture  should  be  instantly  applied ;  and  it 
should  be  u»ed  as  soon  as  made,  or  it  will  set  in  the  vessel  it  was  made  in.   If 
one  coating  of  this  liquid  cement  be  not  sufiicient  to  fill  up  the  holes,  a  second 
may  be  given,  after  the  first  has  been  two  or  three  days  laid  on ;  or  even  a 
third,  if  necessary  to  render  the  surface  of  the  wall  tolerably  even.     An  old 
dilapidated  brick  wall,  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  was  treated  in 
this  manner  upwards  of  twelve  years  ago,  and  has  ever  since  been  almost  as 
good  as  new.    The  coping  of  walls  should  be  examined  and  rendered  water* 
tight ;  otherwise,  the  water  will  be  liable  to  get  into  the  heart  of  the  wall,  and 
rot  it.    For  the  repair  of  copings,  cement  is  admirably  adapted ;  and,  even  if 
the  coping  should  require  to  be  entirely  renewed,  plates  of  artificial  stone, 
formed  of  cement,  will,  in  many  situations,  be  found  cheaper  and  better  than 
any  other.     When  a  wall  is  in  a  bad  state,  and  it  is  not  considered  desirable 
to  bestow  much  expense  in  repairing  it,  the  cheapest  mode  that  we  know  of 
for  keeping  it  standing  for  a  great  many  years  is,  to  plant  ivy  at  its  base,  and 
allow  it  to  run  up ;  in  which  case  the  ivy  will  not  only  protect  the  sides  of 
the  wall,  but  will  form  a  mantled  coping  to  its  top.     When  the  boundary 
fence  is  of  wood,  it  should  be  examined,  to  ascertain  whether  the  parts  are 
rotten  *'  between  wind  and  water"  (that  is,  at  the  surface  of  toe  soil),  which 
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it  rery  frequfliitly  Uie  cafe  wbile  the  upper  part  of  ihe  fonee  ii  fteflh  and 
strong.  In  this  ease,  the  poaUi  should  either  he  entirely  renewed,  or  tite 
cheaper  mode  adopted  of  inserting  fresh  posts  dose  to  the  rotten  ones,  ^  sveh 
a  length  as  to  reach  two  or  three  feet  ahore  the  snrihce.  By  nailing  these 
short  new  posts  to  the  sound  part  of  the  old  posts,  the  fenee  may  he  kept  up 
during  another  lease.  A  fuU-grown  hedge,  with  gaps  in  it,  is  one  of  the 
worst  fenoes  to  repair;  hecause  young  hedge-plaats  wiU  never  thrive  anieiig 
old  ones.  The  only  mode,  in  this  case,  is  to  intertwine  the  adjdning 
branches,  and  to  insert  stakes  for  retaining  these  in  their  position.  The 
hedge  will  often  he  found  too  broad  at  top ;  in  eonsequenee  of  whidi,  the 
light  and  air  are  too  much  excluded  from  the  bottom,  which  becomes  naked ; 
and  here  the  only  remedy  is  to  cut  in  the  sides  of  the  hedge,  so  as  to  redoce 
the  width  at  top ;  when,  after  two  or  three  years,  it  will  become  equally 
thick  from  the  ground  upwards. 

230.  The  walJti,  whether  cf  ^avel  or  pavement,  will  haidJy  fail  requnring  to 
be  taken  up  and  replaced  or  renewed ;  and,  as  the  underground  drains  are 
generally  along  the  sides  of  the  walks,  both  msy  be  renovated  at  the  same 
time.  The  edgings  to  the  walks,  if  of  box,  will  probably  be  overgrown ;  in 
which  case  they  will  require  to  be  taken  up  and  replaeed  by  young  pknti 
from  a  nursery,  unless  the  occupier  be  content  to  take  up  the  old  box,  and 
plant  it  in  rows  in  the  interior  of  the  garden,  in  the  manner  called  by 
gardeners  laying  in,  leaving  only  an  inch  or  two  of  the  plant  above  the 
surface,  in  which  state  it  will  commonly  throw  out  firesh  roou  from  the  side 
shoots,  and,  in  a  year,  be  fit  to  plant  out  along  the  walks  as  edgings.  Scnne 
gardeners  plant  old  box  at  once  as  edgiugs,  where  it  is  finally  to  remain, 
burying  the  plants  to  within  2  in.  of  the  ends  of  the  shoots ;  but  as,  fixMU  the 
length  of  the  old  overgrown  box,  it  becomes  necessary  in  this  case  to  bend 
the  plants  in  planting  them,  and,  consequently,  many  of  them  are  broken, 
and  thus  are  liable  to  die  during  the  summer,  it  is  better  te  make  certain  of 
plants  that  will  live,  by  rooting  the  box  first  in  nursery  linea^  as  reoom* 
mended  above.  In  almost  every  case  of  renovation,  of  whatever  material 
the  edgings  io  the  walks  may  have  been  made,  whether  grass,  thrift,  straw- 
berries, brick,  tile,  slate,  or  stone,  they  will  require  to  be  taken  up  and 
replaced,  if  not  renewed. 

231.  The  turf,  if  there  be  any,  if  it  does  not  require  the  snrfrce  on  which 
it  grows  to  be  relevelled,  may  be  renewed  by  digging  it  down,  fbiming  and 
consolidatiag  the  surface  by  raking  and  rolling,  and  afterwards  sowing  grass 
seeds ;  or,  if  expense  be  not  an  object,  fresh  turf  may  be  procured  from  an 
old  pasture.  In  many  cases,  however,  all  the  renovation  that  will  be  required 
for  turf  will  be  the  filling  up  of  the  inequalitiee  of  the  surftMo  with  ^9  sofl, 
rolling  the  whole  firmly,  and  sowing  grass  seeds  in  the  bare  pkees  sAer 
the  first  shower;  then  slightly  raking  it,  and  again  rolling  it  after  it  beeomea 
drv. 

232.  The  tnoit  important  eomideraikm,  however,  with  rsfbrence  to  reno* 
vating  suburban  gardens,  is  the  state  of  the  trees  and  dirubs.  In  ahnost 
all  suburban  gardens  of  twenty  years'  standing,  this  will  be  found  to  be  moat 
wretched.  The  ornamental  shrubs  will  commonly  be  found  to  consist  only 
of  the  coarser-growing  kinds,  which  have  remained  and  become  i^orousi 
after  having  choked  up  and  destroyed  the  weaker  and  more  delioate  kinds; 
and  the  ornamental  trees  will  be  found  too  large,  overshadiag  evefyihlQg, 
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and  rendering  the  ground  damp  and  unproductive,  and  Aie  atmoepliere 
unhealthy.    The  fruit  trees  will  generally  be  cankered,  and  prodoeing  little 
or  no  fruit;  and  the  little  which  they  do  produce  will  haTe  m  bad  flaTour. 
The  fruit  shrubs,  such  as  the  gooseberry,  die  currant,  and  the  nspbeny,  will 
be  found  overgrown,  and  crowded  together  for  want  of  pntning  and  thinning* 
The  only  effectual  remedy  for  these  eWls  is,  to  root  out  the  whole  of  the 
ligneous  plants,  and  to  introduce  young  healthy  plants  in  their  stead.    There 
need  be  die  less  regret  at  doing  this,  because  the  kinds  of  fmit  trees  and 
ahrabs^  and  of  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs,  thai  were  planted  in  suburban 
gardens  twenty  years  ago,  were  very  inferior  to  those  which  may  now  be 
purchased  in  the  nurseries.    There  is  another  reason  why  it  will  almost 
always  become  necessary  to  root  out  the  fruit  trees  in  an  old  garden ;  which 
is,  that  their  roots  will,  in  most  eases,  be  found  too  deeply  boried  in  the  soiL 
The  main  cause  of  this  is,  that  they  have  been  planted  too  deep  at  first ;  that 
is,  the  8<h1  haying  been  trenched  perhaps  2  or  3  feet  deep,  previoosly  to 
planting,  the  trees  have  been  planted  just  as  deep  as  they  would  have  been 
on  solid  ground ;  in  consequence  of  which,  and  of  the  watering  and  treading 
down  the  soil  to  the  roots  at  the  time  of  planting,  the  collar  of  the  tree  is,  the 
very  first  year,  2  or  3  inches  below  the  surface;  and  etery  yesr  afterwaids, 
from  the  additions  made  to  the  soil  by  manure,  and  from  its  swelling  up  in 
consequence  of  the  pulverisation  it  receives  by  cultnre,  the  root  of  the  tree 
becomes  stiH  more  and  more  deeply  buried,  till,  at  the  end  of  20  yean,  the 
collar  is  perhaps  6  or  8  indies  deeper  in  the  soil  than  it  ought  to  be.    This 
burying  of  the  collar  is  the  grand  cause  of  the  unfruitfiilnesB  of  fmit  trees  in 
smsdl  gardens ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  in  all  gardens  whatever ; 
and  this  deep  burying  of  ihe  roots  is  just  as  hurtful  to  a  gooseberry,  a  cnrrant| 
or  a  raspbeny,  as  it  is  to  an  apple,  a  pear,  or  a  plum.  In  the  case  of  flowering 
trees  and  shrubs  it  is  equally  injurious,  by  preventing  them  from  flowering. 
If,  therefore,  old  trees  and  shrubs  of  any  kind  are  to  be  retained  in  reno* 
vating  the  garden,  they  will  require  to  be  taken  up,  and  replanted  with  their 
collara  rather  above  the  sur&oe  than  under  it,  so  as  to  allow  for  the  sinking  of 
the  ground,  and  to  canse  the  tree,  even  when  the  ground  is  thoroughly 
settled,  to  have  the  appearance  of  growing  out  of  a  small  mound.    If  we 

examine  thriving  trees  in  a 
state  of  nature,  we  shall  always  / 

find  that  the  collar  (that  is,  the  y 

point  of  junction  between  the        6S 
stem  and  the  root)  rises  above 
the  general  surfiice,  as  shown        ,  .,, 
in^.  67.    On  the  other  hand, 
if  we  examine  trees  that  have  been  planted  by  man  in 
deeply  trenched  soils,  we  shall  generally  find  that,  though  planted  at  first  as 
shown  in  fy.  68.,  they  will,  after  a  certain  number  of  years,  have  sunk,  as 
di«ywn  in  Jig,  60. ;  er,  if  care  has  hma  taken  to  keep  the  ground  about  them 

level  by    adding  fresh 
60  \\  toil  as  it  sinks,  they  will 

appear,  as  in  Jig,  70., 
with  their  collars  com- 
pletely buried,  and  their 
trunks  rising  out  of  the 
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•oil  like  a  post  driven  into 
it  by  art,  imrtead  of  fpring- 
ing  from  a  woody  base 
formed  by  the  roots,  like 
trees  and  ibnibs  in  an  in- 
digenous state,  as  shown 
in^.  71.  '  In  replanting, 
either  with  trees  already  in  the  garden,  and  taken  up  in  order  to  have  their 
roots  raised  higher,  or  with  young  trees,  they  ought  always  to  be  planted  on 
little  bills,  more  or  less  in  the  manner  shown  in 
fig,  72.;  so  as  ultimately  to  wttle  down  into 
flattened  protuberances,  as  iafig,  67.  It  may 
be  asked  how  the  ground  is  to  be  cropped  close 
to  the  roots  of  trees  so  treated ;  to  which  we 
answer,  that  we  have  already  shown  in  pp.  76., 
77.,  the  utter  impossibility  of  fruit  trees  planted 
in  dug  ground  bearing  well,  unless  an  undug  space  be  kept  all  around  them. 
There  is  not  a  single  point  in  the  whole  culture  of  trees  and  shrubs  that  is  of 
equal  imponsnce  to  that  of  keeping  the  collar  of  the  trunk  above  the  surface ; 
and  there  is  not  one  which  is  more  generally  either  neglected,  or  by  some 
means  or  other  counteracted,  not  only  in  small,  but  in  large  gardens. 

233.  Where  it  it  propoted  to  retain  the  amameiUal  shrubs  or  trees  already 
existing  in  an  old  suburban  garden^  they  will  very  generally  require  to  be 
taken  up  and  replanted,  no  less  than  the  fruit  trees,  unless  they  shoidd  be  so 
large  as  to  be  of  a  timber-like  size ;  in  which  case,  as  in  a  very  small  suburban 
garden  they  will  be  disproportionate  to  every  thing  about  them,  they  ought 
to  be  rooted  up  entirely.  The  only  remedy  for  trees  which  have  been  too 
deeply  planted,  besides  taking  them  up  and  replanting  them,  is  removing  the 
earth  which  covers  their  roots,  as  deep  as  the  lower  part  of  the  collar;  but,  as 
this  would  very  much  disfigure  any  garden,  whether  large  or  small,  it  is  a 
remedy  which  we  cannot  recommend  any  one  to  resort  to.  In  the  case  of 
the  smaller  shrubs,  whether  fruit-beariug  or  ornamental,  such  as  gooseberries, 
currants,  roses,  &c.,  there  need  never  be  the  slightest  hesitation  in  rooting  up 
such  as  have  been  too  deeply  planted,  throwing  them  away,  and  replacing 
them  with  young  plants  from  the  nurseries. 

234.  It  may  sometimes  happen,  where  the  soil  is  poor  and  shallow,  and  the 
subsoil  gravel,  rock,  or  chalk,  that  fruit  or  ornamental  trees  or  shrubs  may  be 
suffering  for  want  of  nourishment,  and  may,  from  this  cause,  exhibit  canker 
or  mossiness  on  their  branches.  In  this  case,  the  obvious  remedy  is  to  supply 
nourishment,  which  should  be  done,  not  by  digging  dung  into  the  soil,  but 
by  top-dressing  it  with  thoroughly  rotten  horse  or  cow  dung,  or  with  a  com- 
position of  soil  and  some  other  animal  or  mixed  manure.  Where  such  trees 
stand  in  dug  ground,  the  manure  may  be  slightly  forked  in ;  but  where  they 
stand  on  turf,  spreading  it  on  the  surface  in  autumn,  and  allowing  it  to 
remain  there  during  winter,  will  be  sufficient.  Renovating  fruit  trees  by 
top-dressing  the  surface  has  the  double  advantage  of  rendering  them  more 
productive  of  fruit,  and  of  making  that  fruit  of  higher  flavour.  Even  when 
trees  have  been  too  deeply  planted,  if  their  collars  are  laid  bare,  and  the 
surface  soil  removed  for  2  or  3  feet  all  round,  to  within  2  or  3  inches  of  the 
main  roots,  and- afterwards  the  surface  top-dressed,  from  the  trunk  as  far  as 
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the  roots  are  supposed  to  extend,  the  evils  of  deep  planting  will  be  mitigated, 
it  being  understood  that  the  surface  is  never  to  be  afterwards  dug.  The 
fibrous  roots  are,  by  this  treatment,  tempted  to  come  up  to  the  surface  in 
search  of  the  nourishment  afforded  by  the  manure ;  and,  whenever  the  greater 
number  of  the  roots  of  a  tree  are  near  the  surface,  fVom  the  greater  warmth 
in  sununer,  and  the  influence  of  the  air,  it  is  certain  to  blossom  and  bear 
we]],  and,  without  bemg  over-luxuriant,  to  be  in  a  thriving  state. 

235.  The  only  renuAmng  uibfeet  cwmeeted  vnth  the  rmooa/ton  of  itUntrbam 
gardens,  is  thai  ofmsecU  and  other  vermin.^ Where  these  have  not  been  kept 
down  by  vigilant  attention,  the  soil,  owing  to  the  state  of  closeness  and 
dampness  in  which  small  gardens  usually  are  kept,  will  be  found  teeming 
with  snails,  slugs,  and  worms ;  and  the  shoots  of  the  trees  with  the  eggs  of 
moths  and  other  insects.  In  winter,  the  snails  and  slugs  will  be  found  col- 
lected, for  shelter  and  protection,  under  evergreens,  among  stones,  or  any 
nmilar  materials  that  afford  them  shelter,  and  in  the  crevices  of  walls,  &c. 
The  most  effectual  mode,  when  they  are  in  large  quantities,  is,  to  collect 
them  by  hand,  and  then  destroy  them ;  and,  when  they  are  less  numerous,  to 
water  every  part  of  the  garden  thoroughly  and  repeatedly  with  clear  lime 
water,  which,  when  it  comes  in  contact  with  their  bodies,  effectually  destroys 
snails,  slugs,  mid  worms.  The  eggs  of  insects  attached  to  the  trees  should 
be  rubbed  oif  with  a  hard  brush,  and  then  collected  by  hand;  and^  early  in 
spring,  the  progress  of  any  that  remain  should  be  watched,  and  tobacco-water, 
lime-water,  or  soapsuds  (which  operate  in  the  same  manner  as  lime-water, 
but  are  longer  retained  on  the  plant,  in  consequence  of  the  greasy  medium 
in  which  the  alkali  is  enveloped),  should  be  applied  as  soon  as  the  insects  are 
batched. 

236.  In  general,  we  may  observe  that,  though  there  may  be  some  advantage 
in  taking  possession  of  a  large  garden,  which  has  been  planted  for  some  years, 
on  account  of  the  fruit-trees  being  in  a  bearing  state,  and  the  ornamental 
trees  being  of  a  sufficient  size  to  produce  considerable  effect,  there  is  none 
whatever  in  occupying  an  old  suburban  garden.  With  all  such,  the  best 
mode  will  generally  be  found  to  be,  to  root  up  all  the  trees  and  shrubs,  aod 
renovate  the  garden  by  improving  the  soil,  &c,  laying  out  afresh,  and 
replanting  entirely. 

§  6. — The  Garden  Tools  required  in  a  Svhurban  Garden* 

237.  A  garden  engine  is  of  the  greatest  use  in  a  suburban  garden,  as  it 
affords  the  greatest  facility  for  watering  the  leaves  of  plants,  with  the  least 
possible  trouble ;  and  where  this  cannot  be  obtained,  a  syringe  is  indispensa- 
ble. Two  or  three  watering-pots  will  also  be  required,  and  at  least  one 
should  have  a  very  fine  rose. 

238.  Ihe  principal  implements  required  will  be  a  spade,  a  small  iron  rake, 
a  small  fork,  and  a  hoe ;  a  trowel,  and  a  secateur  or  pruning  shears.  A  pair 
of  steps,  a  large  pan:  of  scissors,  and  a  hammer  for  driving  nails  into  the  wall 
in  training,  will  also  be  useful ;  and  a  small  mowing  machine  may  be  added, 
if  expense  be  not  an  object. 
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CHAPTER  IL 

COUHTET     YILLAt. 

239.  CVuNlry  Mflot,  «t«ii  of  thi  MiuJlest  fiae,  differ  fr«u  iiikarbai  Tilla% 
ki  not  boing  vegulated  in  the  Btamtion  of  the  hovee  by  sa j  ilveet  or  roiiL 
Hitherto,  we  hare  been  limited,  by  the  neoeeaty  of  keepng  the  front  of  (Im 
home  in  a  line  with  the  fronts  of  other  honees ;  and  by  the  rightlined  bona* 
davy  of  the  garden,  ae  well  ae  by  its  eomparattveiy  limited  extent;  bat  now 
we  are  releaeed  from  these  tnunmek,  unless  we  esocpl  some  cases  where 
a  plot  of  ground  of  a  few  acres  in  extent,  may  be  bozdered  by  straight  lirnea, 
which  is  no  great  disadTantage  in  this  comparatiTdy  large  S|iaoe,  and  mora 
especially  where  the  ground  has  an  irregular  suHaoo.  We  shall,  themtee, 
in  these  designs,  be  enabled  to  introduce  greater  yariety,  as  well  as  a  greater 
number  of  objects,  in  each  design.  If  to  irregularity  of  oudinc^  and  the 
extent  of  a  few  acres,  irregularity  of  suifkoe  be  added,  and  the  dbnce  left 
as  to  the  situation  of  the  house,  all  the  leading  desiderata  necessary  to 
make  a  fine  place  are  present ;  and,  whether  such  a  place  be  prodnced  or  not^ 
will,  all  other  eireumstanees  (such  as  climate,  soil,  water,  frc)  being  fisvouF- 
able,  depend  on  the  taste  of  the  designer,  and  the  liberality  of  his  employer 
in  regard  to  the  sun  to  be  laid  out. 


SECTION  I. 

GKNERAL   OBSBRTATIONS  Oil   COUNTXT  VILLAS. 

340.  The  mofl  imporUmi point  cf  d^eremce  between  a  ndmriem  and  a  eommirif 
r,  is  undoubtedly  the  circumstance  of  the  latter  nerer  forming  port  of  a 
street  or  road :  but  there  are  several  other  distinctive  marks  of  difference.  In 
giving  designs  for  suburban  gardens,  we  have  supposed,  in  almost  every 
case,  that  the  surface  is  flat,  and  the  space  limited ;  and,  consequently,  that 
the  beauties  to  be  produced  must  necessarily  be  included  within  the  enclosure. 
In  some  cases,  indeed,  we  have  suggested  that  adjoining  trees,  and  other 
objects  might  be  admitted  to  view ;  and,  in  others,  that  unsightly  objects 
might  be  excluded  by  trees ;  but,  as  there  is  in  general,  very  little  scope  for 
exercising  this  kind  of  art  in  laying  out  street  gardens,  we  have  hitherto  not 
said  much  on  the  subject  In  the  gardens  of  which  we  are  now  about  to 
treat,  however,  and  especially  such  as  have  an  uneven  surface,  the  exterior 
landscape  necessarily  forms  a  constant  object  of  attention,  in  laying  out  the 
Bttiiace  of  the  area  within  the  boundary.  Without  a  nice  attention  to  the 
adjoining  grounds,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  are  planted,  built  on,  or  laid 
out;  and  adapting  the  foregrounds  and  middle  distances  to  them,  as  the  case 
may  require ;  the  effect  produced  will  not  be  entitled  to  be  considered  as 
landscape,  in  the  artisticid  sense  of  that  word. 

241.  What  caneiiitUee  an  artieiical  landtcape» — It  may  be  necessary  to 
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remiiid  the  gmeni  retder  that  by  a  Undscapei  in  the  «eiite  im  which  it  Is  under- 
flood  hy  aitvli,  ia  aieaiit  a  aceoet  Terdaat,  arehitaatucaly  or  aquatic,  vhich 
can  he  leen  hy  the  eye  lookmg  horicontaUy  and  diiecdy  ia  iroot,  withoat 
manag  the  head ;  which  coDiiati  of  strongly  marked  parts,  within  a  few  feet 
or  yards  of  the  eye,  foming  what  is  called  the  foreground;  which  contains  a 
number  of  parts  in  the  horiaon,  sufficiently  distant  to  appear  greatly  dimi- 
nidied  in  «aey  which  is  called  the  distance ;  and  which  is  completed  hy  an 
intennediate  pmrtion  of  scenery,  neither  so  indistinct  as  the  distance,  nor  so 
large  and  hold,  nor  so  much  in  detail,  as  Ihe  foreground,  which  is  called  the 
middle  distance.  Such  landscapes  admit  of  inimite  rariety :  1.  as  to  the 
extent  of  the  space  within  which  the  three  component  parts  qf  them,  via.  the 
foreground,  middle  distance,  and  third  distance,  are  contained;  and,  2.  as  to 
the  natnre,  number,  and  magnitude  of  the  objects  which  Ibnn  each  of  these 
component  parts.  One  property,  however,  is  common  to  every  landscape  that 
is  saftisfiictory  to  ihe  eye ;  viz.  that  it  is  composed  of  parts  or  diitance%  and 
that  these  ara  not  bm  than  three.  The  principle  on  which  this  is  founded  is, 
that  no  landscape  can  please  that  does  not  fNrm  a  whole ;  and  that  imna  are 
the  smallest  number  of  parts  in  any  object  by  which  a  whole  can  be  produced. 
In  addition  to  constituting  a  whole,  a  landscape  may  he  expressive  of  difierent 
odier  kinds  of  beauty :  it  may  be  gay  or  gloomy,  simple  or  intricate,  and  mo 
on ;  and  though  the  landscape-gardener  may  not  always  have  it  in  hii  power 
to  confer  mush  expression  of  this  kind,  yet  he  ii  always  able  to  form  a  whole, 
and,  if  he  does  not  do  this,  he  is  without  excuse. 

242.  2%e  diatant  teemery  should  always  he  considered  in  laying  out  a  country 
viUa.  Having  endeavoured  to  give  the  general  reader  a  clear  idea  of  what 
constitutes  an  artistical  landscspe,  our  next  oliject  is  to  impress  on  lus  mind 
the  proposition,  that  in  every  well  laid  out  place  there  will  be  a  eonsidemhle 
number  of  views,  consisting  of  at  least  three  distances ;  all  more  or  leis  strik* 
ing  or  eapttvuting,  and  all  more  or  less  forcing  themselves  on  the  attention  of 
the  spectator.  These  views  are  to  be  obtained  from  the  windows  of  the  prin* 
cipal  roomi  of  the  house,  from  the  walks  of  the  pleasure-grounds,  or  from 
ssats  placed  in  different  parts  of  them.  If,  ia  moving  along  the  walk%  one 
part  of  tlie  scenery  be  found  just  as  interesting  mb  another,  and  none  ci^ble 
of  attracting  much  attention,  then  the  artist  has  failed  in  his  attempt  to  create 
a  seriea  of  landscapes.  It  does  not  follow  fiom  this  that  he  has  not  created 
heaaties  of  another  kind;  for  there  may  be  handsome  beds  (d  flower i,  el^ant 
scolpturesijue  ol^ecti^  and  ino  specimens  of  trees  and  shrubs:  but  thesa 
beauties  belong  to  floriculture,  architectural  decoration,  and  arboriculture, 
and  not  to  laadscap»>gardening.  Neither  does  it  follow  that  every  step  in  a 
fUeaaare^ound  ought  to  produce  a  new  and  striking  landscape,  though  this 
is  ptmcticahle  under  very  favourable  circumstances ;  and  we  shall  show,  from 
a  c^rden  of  less  than  an  acre  in  extend  how  upwards  of  a  score  of  striking 
landscapes  may  be  produced  in  almost  immediate  succession.  Nor  is  it 
necessary  dwt  every  landscape  should  have  its  third  distance  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  area  under  the  control  of  the  landscape-gardener :  on  the  cofr* 
tnry,  this  distance  may  always  be  obtained  within  the  grounds  when  it  cannot 
be  found  beyond  them ;  though  the  views,  under  such  circumstance^  will  be 
eoniined  rather  than  grand,  it  is  principally  to  effect  thb  sort  of  plsasis^, 
gavdattat^ne,  or  picturesque  views,  that  sculptural  and  ardatectuml  objects 
are  introduced  into  gardens. 
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243.  7^  katue, — In  proceeding  to  lay  out  the  gimnids  of  a  country 
residence,  the  first  point  that  requires  to  he  d^ermined  is,  the  situation  of  the 
house  and  domestic  offices ;  the  latter  including  the  kitchen*court  and  the 
atahle-court    We  have  already  said  so  much  on  the  adyantages  of  a  situation 
for  the  house  so  far  elevated  as  to  he  commanding,  and  on  a  soil  so  diy,  and 
a  surface  so  open,  as  to  be  healthy,  that  we  shall  not  enlarge  further  upon 
these  Buhjects  here ;  hut  the  site  of  the  house,  relatively  to  the  puhlic  road 
and  the  boundary  fence,  remains  to  he  considered.  Where  there  are  ofieosire 
objects  in  or  near  the  boundary,  there  is  a  motive  for  placing  the  house  at  a 
distance  from  it ;  hut,  where  this  is  not  the  case,  the  house  may  he  set  down 
on  the  spot  containing  the  best  views,  provided  that  spot  allows  of  property 
placing  and  disposing  of  die  offices  and  kitchen-garden.  Where  it  is  intended 
tiiat  the  establishment  shall  be  small,  there  will  often  be  found  great  conve- 
nience in  placing  the  house  near  the  public  road  and  main  entrance,  in  order 
to  lessen  the  labour  of  servants  in  attending  the  gates.     On  the  otiier  hand, 
in  the  case  of  complete  establishments,  a  situation  at  some  distance  from  the 
publi<Aoad  has  the  advantage  of  concentrating  the  business  of  the  establish- 
ment, and  thus  bringing  all  the  servants  more  immediately  under  the  eye 
and  control  of  the  master  and  mistress.     Where  it  is  desired  to  make  a  place 
look  larger  than  it  is,  an  advantage  is  gained  by  placing  the  house  at  a  great 
distance  from  the  entrance-lodge  ;    because    the    approach  road    is  thus 
lengthened,  and  the  impression  on  the  stranger,  in  regard  to  -the  extent  of 
the  place,  is  heightened  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  space  which  he  has  to 
travel  over  between  the  entrance-lodge  and  the  front  door  of  the  mansion. 
This  idea  of  extent  is  greatly  increased  when  the  approach  road  separates  into 
two  branches  at  a  short  distance  within  the  entrance-gates,  and  where  one 
road  is  devoted  to  going  to  the  mansion,  and  the  odier  to  returning  from  it; 
provided,  however,  that  the  one  road  is  not  seen  from  the  other. 

244.  The  offlcet.^—lt  is  almost  needless  to  observe  that  the  kitchen-court 
should  always  he  immediately  connected  with  the  mansion ;  and  that  in  some 
cases,  as  in  small  houses,  the  kitchen  and  other  offices  should  be,  in  a  great 
measure,  under  the  principal  floor  of  the  house.  The  drying-ground  is  most 
conveniently  placed  between  the  kitchen-court  and  the  stable-court;  and 
between  the  latter  and  the  drying-ground  is  a  suitable  situation  for  a  poultry- 
yard,  which;  in  our  opinion,  is  an  essential  addition  to  every  kind  of 
residence  which  contains  an  acre  or  two  of  land ;  and,  also,  for  the  cow-house 
and  piggery,  where  only  one  or  two  cows  are  kept,  and  no  more  pigs  than 
are  necessary  to  eat  up  the  refuse.  The  stable  offices  should  be  as  near  as 
possible  to  the  kitchen  offices,  in  order  that  the  servants  employed  in  them 
may  he  within  hearing  of  the  bells  by  which  they  are  called ;  that  as  little 
time  as  possible  should  be  lost  af^er  ordering  a  carriage,  till  it  appears  at  the 
door;  and  that  the  master  may  inspect  his  horses,  carriages,  and  dogs,  with 
little  trouble,  during  severe  weather. 

245.  The  extent  cf  the  accommodation  of  the  houte  and  offieee  will  vary  with 
the  style  of  expenditure  of  the  family;  and  the  st)le  of  architecture  will 
depend  on  the  taste  of  the  proprietor ;  and,  therefore,  neither  require  to  be 
here  enlarged  on.  In  order  that  access  may  be  readily  obtained  to  both  the 
kitchen  and  stable  offices  by  servants  and  tradesmen,  without  crossing  before 
the  entrance-front  of  the  house,  these  offices  should  always  be  placed  on  that 
side  of  the  house  which  is  next  the  entrance-lodge. 
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246.  The  kitten-garden  should  be  near  the  stable  offices,  for  the  supply  of 
manure ;  and  so  placed,  that  it  may  be  at  no  great  distance  from  the  house, 
for  the  convenience  of  daily  bringing  to  the  kitchen  the  vegetables  which  it 
produces.  It  is  also  desirable  to  have  the  kitchen-garden  so  situated  that 
ready  access  may  be  had  to  it  by  the  master  and  mistress ;  because,  in  all 
small  places,  it  is  a  part  of  the  out-door  establishment  which  is  more  frequently 
▼isited  by  the  family  than  any  other ;  being  always  interesting  from  the 
variety  of  operations  carrying  on  in  it,  and  the  constant  succession  of  pro- 
duotions  in  which  the  mistress  of  the  family,  more  particularly,  takes  a 
daily  interest.  If  the  kitchen-garden  be  placed  near  the  offices,  it  will 
necessarily  be  situated  between  the  house  and  the  entrance-lodge ;  and,  con- 
sequently, be  readily  accessible  to  carts  bringing  manure,  or  soils,  or  other 
materials  for  die  garden,  from  a  distance,  and  also  to  the  visits  of  neighbour^ 
ing  gardeners.  In  many  small  places,  it  is,  for  this  reason,  convenient  to 
have  the  kitehen-garden  near  that  part  of  the  boundary  which  lies  along  the 
publib  road,  in  order  to  have  a  carriage  entrance  dbeedy  from  the  latter. 
This  is  also  very  frequently  the  case  with  the  stable  offices,  in  order  to  admit 
of  bringing  in  hay,  straw,  com,  frcj  without  carting  these  along  the  approach- 
road  to  the  mansion.  Where,  however,  the  house  is  placed  at  a  distance  from  the 
public  road,  this  can  neither  be  the  case  with  the  kitchen  garden  nor  the 
atable  offices ;  for,  in  residences  of  limited  extent,  nothing  will  compensate 
for  having  these  essential  parts  of  ao  eittahlishment  at  a  distance  from  the 
centre,  to  which  they  are  to  contribute  their  quota  of  comfort  and  enjoyment 
The  kitchen-garden  should  consist  of  a  wall  for  the  growth  of  the  finer  hardy 
fruits,  which  wall  is  generally  made  to  surround  the  enclosure;  borders, 
pirotected  by  the  wall,  or  by  hedges  or  temporary  screens,  for  growing  early 
crops ;  open  compartitients,  unencumbered  by  standard  trees,  for  the  culture 
of  the  main  crops  of  culinary  vegetables ;  a  reserve-ground,  or  nursery,  for 
bringing  forward  plants  in  their  young  state,  till  they  are  fit  to  transplant 
.  whe/e  they  are  finally  to  remain,  as  well  as  for  keeping  a  stock  to  supply 
blanks  occasioned  by  accidental  deaths ;  and  a  forcing-ground.  The  borders, 
and  the  compartments  of  the  main  garden,  are  generally  laid  out  in  the  form 
of  a  parallelogram  or  square,  and  enclosed  by  a  wall  with  a  border  on  the 
otitside,  in  order  that  fruit  trees  may  be  trained  on  that  side  of  the  wall,  as 
well  as  on  the  inside.  The  reserve -garden  and  forcing-ground  are  usually 
included  in  a  small  square  or  parallelogram ;  at  one  end,  or  on  one  side,  of 
the  large  square,  and  in  or  near  this  small  square,  is  generally  placed  the 
gardener's  house.  The  forcing-huuses  may  consist  of  pits  of  different  dimen- 
sions, heated  by  flues  or  hoi  water ;  of  wooden  frames,  placed  on  open  brick- 
work, and  heated  by  outside  linings  of  dung,  tan,  or  leaves ;  and  of  walled 
pits,  not  heated  by  artificial  means,  but  simply  protecti^d  by  a  covering  of 
glass.  Forcing-houses,  in  the  general  sense  in  which  that  expression  is  under- 
stood, may  now  be  altogether  di>pensed  with  in  moderate-sized  gardens;  and 
thus  the  great  ej^pense  both  of  their  original  construction,  and  annual  repairs 
of  glass,  &c,,  may  be  avoided.  A  forcing-house,  such  as  was  constructed 
thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  consists  of  a  glass  roof,  more  or  less  lofty,  and 
placed  against  a  high  wall ;  a  glass  front,  and  glass  ends ;  with  the  interior 
laid  out  with  at  least  one  walk,  which  is  generally  paved ;  or  with  a  raised 
bed  in  the  centre,  suhrounded  by  parapet  walls,  flues,  and  a  paved  walk.  A 
pit,  on  the  other  hand,  such  as  is  now  built  in  the  best  forcing-grounds. 
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wh«tlMr  luge  or  imall,  hat  the  «ide  and  end  walk  of  maiMiry ;  the  bock 
woU  teldom  above  7  or  8  feet  high ;  no  part  glaat  bat  the  roof»  and  commoniy 
with  only  one  narrow  walk  at  the  hack.  The  saving,  both  in  original  con- 
■troction  and  in  Aiture  repain,  ii  obTioni;  and  every  good  gardener  knowi 
that  in  auch  houses  die  forcing  is  not  only  conducted  with  less  labour  and 
expense,  but  in  general  produces  better  results,  than  in  large  houses. 

247.  The  emuwvatwry  and  JLomtr-^ordm^ — ^The  conservatory  has  been 
already  treated  o(  as  an  appendage  to  the  mansLon,  in  pp.  M.  to  57.  indu- 
sive,  and  several  designs  for  conservatories  and  other  kinds  of  pUnt^houaes 
will  be  given  in  an  after  part  of  Uiis  work.  To  be  truly  enjoyed  as  a  luzoiy, 
it  ought  to  be  connected  with  the  house,  and  entered  from  one  or  more  of  the 
principal  living  rooms.  The  flowei^rden  ought  to  be  near  the  conservatocy, 
in  order  that  it  may  be  at  all  times  reached  from  the  house  in  a  few  minotas, 
and  also  that  it  may,  by  tis  richness  and  high  keeping,  add  to  the  appoaranee 
of  art  and  refinement  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  mansion.  Coiuerv»- 
tories  may  either  be  of  glass  on  all  sides,  and  connected  with  the  manaiMi  by 
one  end ;  or  they  may  be  placed  lengthwise  against  the  mansion,  or  against 
a  wall  projected  from  it,  or  against  the  offices ;  in  either  of  which  cases,  only 
the  front  and  the  roof  need  to  be  of  glass.  The  latter  kind  of  conservatoDca,  or 
green-bouses,  are  always  heated  and  managed  at  less  expense  in  the  winter 
season,  than  those  which  are  of  glass  on  all  sides ;  and  the  plants  in  all  eon- 
servatories  always  look  well  in  an  inverse  proportion  to  the  srtaficial  heat 
required.  The  main  reason  why  a  conservatory  with  glass  only  on  one  aide 
requires  so  much  less  artificial  heat  in  the  winter  time  \i^  that  the  glaied  side 
is  generally  contrived  so  as  to  front  the  south ;  and,  while  this  and  the  glass 
roof  admit  all  the  rays  that  the  sun  gives  at  that  season,  the  thick  wsJU  on 
the  north  side  protects  the  conservatory  from  the  cold  north  winds.  A  very 
convenient  arrangement,  where  the  aspect  is  suitable,  is,  to  place  the  con- 
servatory against  the  exterior  wall  of  the  buildings  of  the  kitehen-court;  and, 
between  this  and  the  kitehen*garden,  to  fm-m  a  flued  conservative  wail  against 
the  drying-ground,  poultry-yard,  and  stables,  and  to  continue  it  on,  either  in 
straight  or  in  curved  lines,  or  in  a  combination  of  these,  as  far  as  the  wall  of 
the  kitchen-garden.  The  flower-garden  might,  in  this  case,  be  fdaced  in 
some  part  of  the  lawn  in  front  of  the  conservative  wall,  that  is  to  ssy,  tiie 
general  flower-garden ;  because,  where  there  is  a  great  attachment  to  plants, 
and  the  place  consists  of  two  or  three  acres,  there  may  be  an  American  gar^ 
den,  an  erieetum,  an  alpine  garden,  a  marsh  garden,  an  aquarium,  &e. 
(which  may  all  be  considersd  as  belonging  to  the  class  of  flower-gardens),  in 
various  parts  of  the  grounds. 

248.  The  drainage  of  the  house  and  offices,  and  of  the  entire  place,  may 
next  be  taken  into  oonsideration.  In  the  country,  in  general,  there  are  no 
public  sewers,  as  there  are  near  large  towns ;  but,  nevertheless,  t^ere  are  road- 
side, or  field,  ditches,  and  natural  borooks,  which  receive  the  surface  water 
produced  by  the  rains  on  the  given  tract  of  country ;  and  into  these  all  drains^ 
whether  for  drying  the  soil,  or  carrying  off  the  waste  water  from  the  dwelling* 
house  and  offices,  must  be  made  to  empty  themselves.  In  general,  there 
ought  to  be  one  main  drain  from  the  house,  through  the  centre  of  the  courts 
of  offices,  to  a  large  liquid  manure  tank ;  or,  what  is  pceferable,  there  may 
be  two  tanks,  thai  the  one  may  be  filling  while  the  other  is  being  emptied. 
If  the  manure  produced  in  these  tanks  be  property  valued,  and,  o<maequMitiy, 
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carried  awAy  as  it  is  dnly  feimented,  tdere  will  seldom  be  any  overflow ;  but 
nevertheless,  to  provide  against  the  possibility  of  this  occnrring,  there  ought 
to  be  a  drain  from  the  tanks  continued  to  the  boundary  of  the  property,  and 
thence  into  the  nearest  ditch  or  brook.  This  drain,  between  its  origin  at  the 
house  and  the  manure  tanks,  ought  to  have  all  the  communications  with  it 
furnished  with  proper  traps,  to  prevent  the  rising  of  smells;  and,  where  it 
conunnnicates  with  the  tanks,  and  also  at  its  commencement  and  at  its  exit 
into  the  public  drain,  there  ought  to  be  either  cast-iron  gratings,  or  water 
traps,  to  exclude  rats. 

249.  2Vap§  to  prevent  smelie  are  made  of  cast  iron,  and  they  are  generally 
from  6  in.  to  1  ft  square  on  the  upper  snrfiice,  according  to  the  quantity  of 
water  that  is  supposed  likely  to  pass  through  them.  The  construction  and 
action  of  sach  a  trap  wiU  readily  be  un- 
derstood by  the  section,/^.  73. ;  in  which 
4r  is  the  grated  covering  to  the  basin  of 
the  trap,  and  y  the  funnel  through  which 
the  water  escapes  to  the  drain.  Water 
ftlling  into  this  trap  through  the  cover 
(«)  escapes  by  the  funnel  (y) ;  but  the 
bell-shaped  cover  placed  over  this  funnel, 
by  dipping  into  the  water  all  roimd  it, 
prevents  the  escape  of  air  upwards.  In 
order  that  such  a  trap  may  be  protected 

from  the  effects  of  frost,  it  is  convenient  to  have  it  sunk  1  fl.  or  1  ft.  6  in.  in 
the  ground,  and  covered  with  an  ordinary  cast-iron  grating,  on  a  level  with 
the  surrounding  surface.  The  funnel  may  communicate  with  the  drain, 
either  through  the  top  or  sides.  As  the  basin  of  the  trap  will  be  liable,  after 
being  a  certain  time  in  use,  to  become  filled  up  with  sand  or  other  earthy 
matters,  the  grated  cover  to  which  the  bell  is  attached  is  not  fixed  to  the 
basin,  but  may  be  lifted  out  at  pleasure,  to  admit  of  emptying  the  latter. 

250.  ji  water-4rap,  for  tlie  piu*pose  of  preventing  the  progress  of  rats  along 
a  drain,  is  formed  by  sinking  a  pit  in  the 
bottom  of  the  drain,  say  1  ft  6  in.  or  2  ft 
deep,  and  suspending  a  piece  of  flagstone 
across  it,  from  within  half  an  inch  of  the 
cover  of  the  drain,  to  within  6  in.  of  its 
bottom;  the  flagstone  being  built  into 
the  sides  of  the  drain  and  pit  This 
construction  will  readily  be  understood 
by  the  vertical  section,  Jiff.  74.,  and  the 
horizontal  section,  fy,  76.  In  these 
sections,  a  a  represent  the  line  of  direc- 
tion of  the  drain ;  h  the  flagstone  which 
finrms  the  dip  or  trap;  and  e  the  flsg- 

stone  which  serves  as  a  cover,  and  which  admits  of  being  taken  off  without 

disturbing  the  dip-stone,  in  order  to  clear 

out  the  well,  or  pit,  of  tbe  trap.    The 

action  of  such    a   trap  is   sufficiently 

obvious.     No  animal  can  pass  it  without 

diving  under  the  dip-stone ;  and  this,  it 
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is  ascertained  from  experience,  rata  will  not  do,  unlets  where  die  water  is 
clear,  and  both  sides  of  the  trap  are  folly  exposed  to  the  day,  in  which  case 
they  will  dive  under  the  dip-stone  and  ascend  on  the  other  side,  though  the 
stone  should  descend  several  feet  into  the  pit  It  shoald  be  observed,  that 
only  a  smalt  space  of  about  half  an  inch  is  left  between  the  dip-atone  and  the 
cover ;  this  space  is  essential,  in  order  to  admit  the  passage  of  air ;  for 
though  the  water  would  escape  without  it,  yet  it  would  be  at  a  much  lower 
rate.  It  may  be  useful  to  observe  here,  that  all  underground  draiaa  firoBS 
offices,  or  from  any  part  of  an  estate,  which  are  intended  to  carry  sway  night 
soil,  or  any  earthy  matter,  ought  to  hare  a  certain  slope  or  inclination ;  with 
the  bottom  of  the  drain  not  flat,  but  oeneave,  and  generally  so  much  so  as 
to  form  the  section  of  a  semicircle.  A  semicircular  bottom,  and  a  slope  of 
l^in.  in  10  ft.,  it  has  been  ascertained  by  builders,  wiU  enable  any  draiB, 
with  a  tolerable  supply  of  water,  to  canry  off  all  the  nightsoil  suspended  in  it ; 
but,  where  there  are  sand  or  small  gravel,  pieces  of  bones,  broken  crockery, 
and  other  matters  of  that  description,  to  be  carried  away,  the  slope  req[uires 
to  be  at  least  3  in.  in  10  ft. 

251,  1/  ike  subsoil  of  the  property  be  dnf,  very  fow  drains  in  the  grounds, 
for  the  purpose  of  drying  the  soil,  will  be  required ;  but,  if  the  soil  be  loamy, 
or  on  a  retentive  bottom,  every  part  of  it  will  require  under- draining.  The 
kitchen- garden  must  be  more  thoroughly  drained  than  the  general  surface, 
which  is  to  be  laid  down  under  grass,  or  planted  with  trees,  because  the 
excellence  of  culinary  produce  depends  chiefly  on  the  culture  of  the  soO ;  and 
an  extra  attention  to  drainage  must  be  paid  in  the  flowe^garden,  and  in  all 
those  parts  of  the  lawn  (especially  such  as  are  near  the  gravel-walks)  which 
are  liable  to  be  much  walked  on  in  autumn  or  spring.  Whether  the  subsoil 
be  naturally  dry  or  wet,  every  walk  and  road,  whether  in  the  kitchen-garden, 
the  flower-garden,  the  pleasure-ground,  or  forming  the  approach  roads  to  the 
mansion,  and  the  branches  to  the  ofiices,  will  require  to  he  drained,  for  the 
sake  of  absorbing  as  completely  as  possible  the  water  ihat  falls  on  them  during 
heavy  rains,  or  is  produced  by  the  thawing  of  snow.  For  thia  purpose,  a 
drain  should  be  conducted  along  one  side  of  the  walk,  under  the  gravel  in  the 
kitchen-garden,  and  either  under  the  gravel,  or  under  the  turf,  in  the  plcaauro- 
grounds ;  and  to  this  drain  small  grated  openings  should  be  made,  at  regular 
distances,  along  one  side  of  the  walk.  Where  the  walks  in  the  pleaauie- 
grouud  are  of  great  length,  branch  drains  require  to  be  introduced  at  certaiu 
distances  in  the  lowest  situations,  in  order  to  conduct  the  water  collected  in 
the  drains  along  the  walks  to  the  nearest  public  drain.  The  drains  along  the 
walks  should  be  what  are  called  box  or  barrel  drains ;  the  former 


bottom  and  square  sides,  with  a  flagstone  cover, 
as  in  fff,  76. ;  and  the  latter  being  a  circular 
\  ^  \  ^  cylinder  of  brickwork,  a  section  of  which  is 
shown  in  flg,  77.  Small  iron  or  stone  gratinga 
on  the  surface  communicate  with  the  drains 
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It  1  by  short  uptight  shafts,  9  in.  square  in  the 
clear  within ;  and,  in  the  bottoin  of  the  drain« 
immediately  under  each  shaft,  a  pit  is  formed,  and  walled  on  the  sides^ 
a  foot  square  within,  and  from  1  ft.  to  2  ft.  or  more  in  depth,  as  in  the 
section  fy.  78.  The  use  of  this  pit  is  to  receive  the  sand  that  is  carried 
through  Uie  grating  with  the  water,  immediately  after  very  heavy  showeia  in 
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i  thm  to  prerenl  the  tnnd  Ironi  78 

being  csnied  along  the  drain,  and  in  a  few 
jears  choking  it  up.  Once  b  -  jcu,  th« 
gnting  at  top  i»  taken  ofF,  and  the  depoiit 
of  Mund  taken  out  with  a  ipade  haring  a 
kneed  blade;  and  by  tbii  msani  not  only 
Riaj  the  drain!  be  kept  quite  clear  and 
efiective  fbi  many  jeara,  hut  much  imaller 
and  lesi  expennve  draina  may  be  made  at 
firat.  Where  the  nibsoil  is  aandy,  graTelly, 
or  rocky,  and  where  it  ii  not  coniidered 
ementiid  to  uae  the  walks  immediately  aAer 

nin,  drains  of  the  boi  or  barrel  kind  may  be  dispensed  with,  and  cownian 
mbble  drsin*  Ibiined  by  filling  up  a  trench  with  round  itaoea,  to  within  • 
ftvinehes  of  the  surface,  aiin/^.  79.,  and  terminating 
it  by  a  eomewhat  eoaner  portion  of  the  cotnuion  gravel 
naed  in  forming  the  widk,  through  which  the  water 
will  penwlate,  thronghoiit  the  whoie  leagib  of  ihe 
drain.  In  flower-gardeni,  and  indeed  in  exti?nsive 
■hrubbnies,  brick  trapi  of  the  kind  described  above 
may  be  dispensed  with,  and  the  bell-trap  repreeented 
in  Jig,  73.,  or  some  other  trap  of  the  kind,  may  be 
made  nse  of;  bat,  in  this  cue,  these  traps  mnat  be 
cleaned  out  after  every  shower  of  rain. 

252.  Drainagt  map. — In  all  extensive  eUabliihmentg,  and  eren  in  mall 
ooes,  where  the  drainage  is  in  any  degree  intricate,  it  is  desirable  to  have  ■ 
map  exchisiTely  devoted  to  the  under-drains,  which  should  he  aocurately  laid 
down  on  it,  and  accompanied  by  sections  and  dimeniioiis,  taken  in  different 
parts  of  the  coune  of  the  drains,  and  projected  on  the  ^«n  aloagiida  of  the 
points  where  they  were  taken.  Every  nicceidve  addition  and  alteration  should 
be  introdnced  in  the  plan  when  made,  and  accompanied  by  the  date.  The 
vae  of  such  a  plan  is  twofold;  1.  to  show  the  preeiee  situation  of  the  drains 
already  existing,  when  any  new  drain  is  to  be  nude ;  and,  2.,  as  a  gtdde  when 
any  drain  becomes  stopped  up,  and  the  point  of  stoppage  is  uDce(tain.  By 
penetrating  into  Ihe  suspecled  drains  at  different  distances,  though  only  with 
a  boring  anger,  or  even  in  some  cases  with  a  crowbar,  an  immoise  deal  of 
labour  may  be  saved  in  detecting  the  scat  of  the  evil ;  especially  in  cases 
where  the  principal  eervauta  have  been  changed  since  the  drains  were  last 

253.  The  fUoMur^^froundM,  in  places  of  only  two  or  three  acres  in  extend 
may  generally  be  considered  as  including  the  whole  of  the  grounds,  with  the 
eze^ttion  of  the  space  occapied  by  the  house  and  offices,  and  by  the  kitshen* 
garden.  Ths  number  and  the  direction  of  the  walks  through  this  space  will 
depend  on  various  drcumstances,  but  chiefly  on  the  taste  of  the  family  for 
flowers  and  ehruba,  and  the  annual  expense  which  they  are  willing  to  incut 
in  keeping  the  grounds  in  order.  Ingeneral,  the  walks  shmild  be  so  far  ^art, 
or  lo  hidden  or  disgnised  by  undulations  of  the  surface  or  hy  planting,  that 
■acre  than  one  walk  shall  never  be  seen  at  a  time.  In  irregular  lurfaees, 
therefore,  it  is  obviona  that  the  walks  may  be  much  more  numerous  than  in 
«ich  aa  aiM  even  or  flat  j  and,  in  aur&ces  richly  varied  by  groups  of  trees  or 
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•brabs,  the  walks  may  be  closer  together  than  where  the  aorfaoe  is  chiefly  m 
naked  glades  of  lawn.  The  cheapest-kept  pleasure-ground  is,  generally,  that 
in  which  there  are  fewest  walks,  and  broadest  glades  of  Uwn  ;  while  the  most 
expensive  are  those  where  the  surface  is  ftill  of  inequalities,  the  groups  of  trees 
and  shrubs  numerous,  and  the  glades  of  lawn  narrow.  In  general,  in  proportioB 
as  the  surface  of  the  ground  is  varied,  so  will  be  the  beauty  produced  in  any 
given  space ;  more  pictorial  effect  being  found  in  one  acre  of  undulations^  than 
in  three  of  level  surface,  the  art  and  skill  displayed  being  in  both  cases  alike. 
254.  THe  dirfetum  of  the  walki  should  never  appear  to  be  forced,  or  to  con- 
sist of  bends  made  obviously  for  the  sake  of  rendering  the  walk  longer,  or  of 
avoiding  a  straight  line.  The  direction  may  be  straight  or  curvilinear,  accord- 
ing as  the  one  or  the  other  may  be  required  on  account  of  the  objects  at  which 
the  walks  are  to  touch ;  or  apparently  occasioned  by  obstructions  on  the 
ground,  either  natural  or  artificial.  In  curvilinear  walks,  no  bend  should  ever 
be  made  that  has  not  an  obvious  cause  in  the  disposition  of  the  flower-beds,  or 
of  the  groups  of  trees  and  shrubs  placed  along  its  margin,  or  in  the  inequalities 
of  the  sui  face  of  the  ground.  Thus,  if  it  be  thought  desirable  to  have  a  carved 
walk,  as  shown  in  Jfg.  80.,  flowers  80 

or  shrubs  should  be  planted,  as 
shown  by  the  dotted  lines,  to  give 
an  apparent  reason  for  the  curves. 
Straight  walks,  where  they  are  in- 
troduced, should  have  an  obvious  reason  visible  for  their  being  straight; 
such  as  an  accompanying  wall,  a  row  of  trees  at  rejtular  distances,  or  a 
covering  of  trellis-work,  &c.  In  large  places,  the  pleasure-ground,  and  con- 
sequfntly  the  walks  belonging  to  it,  are  generally  confined  to  grounds  on 
one  or  on  two  sides  of  the  mansion;  while  the  grounds  on  the  oppoute 
side  are  considered  in  the  nature  of  park  scenery ;  but  the  grounds  of  coun- 
try villas,  such  as  those  under  discussion,  are,  as  already  observed,  gene- 
ndly  considered  as  consisting  wholly  of  pleasure-ground ;  and,  consequently, 
the  walks  are  carried  through  the  scenery  on  the  entrance  front,  as  well  as  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  house,  or  what  is  called  the  lawn  front.  The  grounds 
on  the  side  next  the  entrance  front,  however,  being  more  exposed  to  strangen 
xoming  along  the  approach  road,  have  generally  fewer  walks,  and  these  are 
accompanied  by  groups  more  frequently  of  trees  and  shrubs,  than  of  flowera ; 
and  by  scenery,  generally  in  a  subordinate  style  of  decoration.  As  the  main 
walk  through  the  pleasure-grounds  generally  requires,  on  the  side  of  the 
entrance  front,  to  cross  the  approach  road,  if  the  surface  be  much  varied,  or 
expense  be  not  an  object,  the  walk  may  cross  the  approach  on  an  archway 
^rown  over  it,  or  by  a  tunnel  carried  under  it :  in  either  case,  the  road  being 
concealed  from  the  spectator  on  the  walk,  and  the  walk  from  the  spectator  on 
the  road,  by  planting.  The  effect  of  this  arrangement  is  greatly  to  increase 
the  apparent  extent  of  the  grounds ;  and,  indeed,  in  places  where  the  surface 
is  naturally  varied,  and  the  subsoil  dry,  the  spectator  may  be  led  three  or  four 
times  over  the  whole  of  the  grounds,  while,  as  he  every  moment  enten  on  new 
scenery,  he  fancies  he  is  traversing  a  place  of  three  or  four  times  its  real  extent 
The  great  art  of  managing  this  description  of  scenery  consists  in  the  judicious 
use  of  tunnels,  bridges,  and  raised  surfaces  in  the  form  of  wavy  ridges,  having 
their  sides  clothed  with  evergreens,  and  walks  along  their  summits,  and  in  the 
narrow  winding  valleys  between  them.    Those  who  have  never  seen  this  kind 
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of  art  applied  to  garden  scenery  will  scarcely  credit  how  easy  it  is  by  it  to 
conceal  one  walk  from  another  closely  adjoining  it ;  and  what  a  magical  effect 
may  be  produced  in  a  yery  small  space  by  this  kind  of  landscape  gardening. 

255.  On  varied  surfacetf  the  general  principles  which  we  have  laid  down 
lor  the  direction  of  walks  must  he  taken  in  connexion  with  the  principle  of 
£«pla3ring  to  advantage  such  distant  idews  as  are  considered  good,  and  dift- 
guiaing  or  concealing  such  as  are  indifferent  or  bad.  The  object  is,  tQ  show 
as  many  handsome  landscapes  aa  possible,  and  to  conceal  sJl  disagreeable 
objects.  Thus,  the  walks  which  are  conducted  round  any  place  should,  aa 
already  observed,  p.  157.,  conduct  to  all  the  fine  and  striking  points  of  view ; 
so  that,  while  none  of  these  escape  the  attention  of  the  spectator,  no  inhar- 
monious or  offensive  object  obtrudes  itself  on  his  notice. 

256.  7%e  breadik  of  pleaaure-ground  walks  may  bear  some  proportion  to  the 
size  of  the  place ;  though  they  should  seldom  be  narrower  than  6  ft.,  and, 
except  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  house,  should  rarely  be  broader 
than  12  ft.  In  general,  there  ought  to  be  a  main  walk  proceeding  from  the 
house,  and  making,  as  it  were,  the  tour  of  the  place ;  and  this  walk,  even  in 
small  residences,  may  commence  at  the  house  in  a  terrace  parallel  to  the 
walks,  and  10  ft.  or  12  ft.,  or  more,  in  breadth ;  and  branch  out  to  the  right 
and  left  into  main  walks,  commencing  of  the  width  of  the  terrace,  or  nearly 
so,  and  gradually  diminishing,  till  they  are  at  such  a  distance  from  the  house 
as  not  to  be  seen  by  the  eye  of  the  spectator  from  the  terrace,  where  they 
need  not  exceed  the  width  of  6  flL  or  7  ft. ;  which  width  may  be  continued 
throughout  the  remainder  of  their  length.  This  is  done  in  the  grounds  at 
Ken  Wood,  views  of  which  are  given  in  an  after  part  of  this  work ;  and  the 
effect  is  at  once  to  increase  the  grandeur  of  the  scenery  about  the  house,  and 
to  add  to  the  apparent  grandeur  and  length  of  the  walks  proceeding  from  it. 
The  groups  of  trees  and  shrubs,  or  beds  which  are  to  be  dug  and  kept  planted 
with  flowers,  ought  always  to  be  separated  from  the  walk  by  a  verge  or  margin 
of  turf;  which,  for  the  convenience  of  mowing,  and  of  always  presenting  a 
healthy  green  surface,  should  not  be  less  than  2  ft.  in  width.  This  applies  to 
all  the  open  parts  of  the  pleasure-ground  scenery;  but,  where  the  walk 
proceeds  through  dark  shady  woods,  the  trees  and  shrubs  may  be  brought 
close  up  to  it;  and,  the  ground  being  clothed  with  the  branches  of  the  latter, 
their  appearance  will  leave  no  room  to  regret  the  absence  of  turf.  Even  in 
open  pleasure-ground  scenery,  a  tree  or  a  shrub  may  sometimes  be  planted 
close  to  the  edge  of  the  walk,  and  may  occasionally  project  partially  over  it, 
for  the  sake  of  variety,  and  in  order  to  produce  particular  effects.  In  this 
and  every  other  case  of  the  application  of  general  principles  and  rules,  such 
deviations  may  be  made  as  are  justified  by  the  striking  nature  of  the  results  ; 
and  it  often  happens  that  those  features  which  principally  distinguish  one 
place  from  another,  are  either  the  results  of  fortunate  accidents,  or  unavoidable 
deviations  from  ordinary  rules. 

257.  GrcuM  walks, — Besides  gravel  walks,  there  ought,  in  every  case  where 
there  is  a  lawii  of  an  acre  or  two  in  extent,  to  be  either  broad  margins  of  turf 
to  the  main  walk,  running  parallel  to  the  gravel,  on  which  persons  may  walk 
abreast  with  those  on  the  hard  surface;  or  glades  in  the  interior  of  the 
scenery,  so  contrived  as  to  admit  of  two  or  three  persons  making  the  tour  of 
the  place  on  them,  instead  of  doing  so  on  the  gravel.  In  short,  it  ought  never 
to  be  foi^otten,  that  the  enjoyment  of  walking  on  turf  is  to  most  persons  much 
greater  than  that  of  walking  on  gravel ;  and  that  the  preference  given  to  the 
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latter  material,  for  what  may  be  called  the  every  day  walks  of  a  {Aaee,  m 
owing  to  its  firmness  and  dryness  in  moist  weather,  or  after  rain. 
'  258.  TMe  approach  road,  next  to  the  house  and  offices,  is  one  of  the  most 
important  features  of  a  place,  not  only  on  account  of  its  uses,  but  because  it  is 
that  by  which  an  impression,  favourable  or  unfavourable,  is  first  made  on  a 
stranger.  It  is,  or  ought  to  be,  a  walk  or  road  fit  for  horses  or  carriages^ 
from  the  entrance-gate  of  the  premises,  to  the  entrance>door  of  the  manaioB ; 
formed  and  kept  in  a  high  style  of  art,  corresponding  with  that  displayed  in 
the  other  component  parts  of  the  residence.  It  should  be  as  different  firom  a 
tumpike*road  or  public  lane  as  park  scenery  is  from  that  of  a  common  grass- 
field  or  meadow.  As  it  may  be  advisable  to  consider  this  important  feature 
somewhat  in  detail,  we  shall  endeavour  to  show  how  a  high  character  of  art 
may  be  conferred  upon  it,  in  its  direction,  in  the  slope  or  inclination  of  its 
surfiioe,  and  in  its  material,  margin,  and  accompanying  scenery. 

250.  The  Ime  of  direction  between  the  enirance^aU  and  the  nuamon,  in 
places  laid  out  in  the  geometrical  style,  is  in  general  straight,  in  the  form  of 
an  avenue ;  but  in  places  laid  out  in  the  modem  manner,  and  more  especially 
in  small  residences  like  those  under  consideration,  it  is  always  more  or  less 
curvilinear.  Now,  in  order  to  give  these  curves  a  character  of  art,  they  ought 
to  hare  a  certain  uniformity  in  their  degree  of  curvature ;  and  the  number  of 
curves  ought  to  be  such  as  to  give  a  character  of  regularity,  or  symmetry,  to 
the  whole  line  of  road.  To  have  a  character  of  art,  each  separate  curve  ought  to 
proceed,  firom  its  commencement  to  its  termination,  in  an  unifbnn  uninterrupted 
degree  of  curvature ;  as  opposed  to  the  curves  of  natural  paths,  carried  across 
meadows  or  commons,  in  which  carves  are  ojften  to  be  found  of  so  undecided 
a  character  as  to  present  tremulous-looking  lines,  instead  of  uniform  bends  or 
curvatures.  To  constitute  regularity  among  the  curves,  they  ought  all  to  be 
neariy  of  the  same  length ;  to  preserve  udity,  they  ought  to  be  so  united  as 
not  readily  to  discover  where  the  one  curve  begins  and  the  other  ends ;  and, 
to  constirute  symmetry  in  the  entire  road,  the  curvatures  which  form  one  half 
of  it  ought  to  be  balanced  by  those  of  the  other  half.  This  may,  perhaps,  be 
more  readily  explained  by  lines  than  by  description.     In  jfy.  81.,  the  lower 


extremity  of  each  road,  indicated  by  double  lines,  is  supposed  to  be  the 
entrance-gate,  and  its  upper  extremity  the  entrance-door  of  the  mansiosi* 
Supposing  the  space  between  the  gate  and  the  mansion  a  common  grass -field, 
with  no  interruption  of  trees  or  ditches,  but  with  some  very  slight  inequalities; 
then  the  track  of  road  which  would  be  formed  between  these  two  points  by 
carts  or  carriages  would  probably  be  somewhat  in  the  manner  of  the  line  a^ 
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which  is  not  straight,  and  yet  can  scarcely  he  called  curved.  To  render  this 
line  simply  ariistical,  each  curve  may  be  made  uniform  in  its  degree  of  curva- 
ture, as  shown  at  b.  To  produce  regularity  in  the  line'  of  curves,  they  ought 
to  be  all  of  the  same  length  and  curvature,  as  shown  at  c  /  and  this  line  may 
be  raued  to  a  higher  character,  and  rendered  symmetrical,  by  forming  the 
two  extremities  of  two  curves  of  the  same  sise,  and  by  uniting  them  with 
smaller  curves,  as  at  d.  The  proof  that  this  last  line  is  symmetrical  is,  that  if 
separated  into  halves,  neither  half  would  form  a  whole ;  whereas  this  would 
be  the  case  with  the  line  e.  It  may  be  usefiil  to  remark  with  reference  to  the 
first  line  (a),  that  all  roads  or  lines  formed  by  the  traction  of  horses,  or  other 
draught  animals  guided  by  man,  commence,  say,  after  a  gate  has  been  gone 
through,  by  being  inclined  somewhat  to  the  right;  and  terminate  a  little 
before  the  next  gate,  or  other  obstruction,  by  being  turned  somewhat  to  the 
left.  This  is  supposed  to  be  produced  by  the  driver  exercising  his  authority, 
by  means  of  the  whip  and  reins,  at  the  beginning  and  ending  of  a  line  more 
than  he  does  in  the  middle  of  it.  Be  that  as  it  may,  natural  roads  acro<»8 
fields,  from  one  gate  to  aOdother,  will  generally  be  found  to  consist  of  a  short 
curve  to  the  right  immediately  within  the  entrance-gate,  a  short  turn  to  the 
left  immediately  within  the  gate  of  exit,  and  a  nearly  straight  or  indefinite 
lixie  between  the  two.  In  ploughed  fields,  also,  in  former  times,  where  an 
absolutely  straight  furrow  was  not,  as  at  present,  considered  a  desideratum, 
the  direction  of  the  furrow  was  serpentine,  for  the  same  reasons  as  those  just 
'given.  We  state  these  facts  here,  to  show  that  a  curvilinear  approach  road  is 
quite  natural ;  though  the  imitation  of  it  by  man,  in  laying  out  a  place,  must, 
aa  in  imitating  nature  artistically  in  other  cases,  not  be  a  mere  fac-simile 
repetition,  but  a  resemblance  according  to  art.  In  addition  to  the  beauties  of 
regularity  and  symmetry  in  the  line  of  direction  of  an  approach  road,  expres- 
sion, or  character,  may  be  added.  Thus,  the  expression  of  grandeur  may  be 
given  by  the  increased  sixe  of  the  curves,  and  ^e  general  simplicity  of  the 
whole  line  (aa  shown  at  b) ;  that  of  picturesque  beauty,  by  very  sudden 
changes  in  the  direction  of  the  curves,  and  by  the  partial  introduction  of 
irregularity ;  while  a  certain  degree  of  elegance  will  be  produced  by  gentle 
curves,  some  of  which  are  very  much  prolonged,  bo  as  to  be  approaching  to 
straight  lines.  The  kind  of  artistical  beauty  least  adapted  to  a  curvilinear 
approach  road,  is  regularity,  as  shown  in  the  line  e ;  which  consists  of  a  repe- 
tition of  curves  of  the  same  form  and  magnitude,  from  one  end  to  the  other ; 
and  which,  viewed  merely  as  a  curved  line,  and  without  reference  to  what 
might  be  efiected  by  the  adjoining  scenery,  if  it  were  carried  into  execution, 
must  be  aUowed  to  be  monotonous.  The  grand  source  of  character,  however, 
in  the  line  of  direction  of  an  approach  road,  is  produced  by  the  intervention 
of  objects,  natural  or  artificial,  which  set  at  defiance  both  regularity  and  sym- 
metry, such  as  a  rock,  the  base  or  talus  of  a  hill,  a  building,  a  group  of  old  trees, 
a  stream,  a  pond,  or  water  in  some  other  form ;  all  of  which  most  commonly 
occasion  sudden  and  picturesque  deviations  from  regularity  in  direction. 

260.  The  incUnation  of  the  surface  of  an  approach  road  is  subject  to  the 
same  general  principles  as  its  line  of  direction.  In  a  common  road  across  a 
field,  its  surface  follows  every  inequality  in  that  of  the  pasture,  and  is,  per- 
haps, nowhere  either  regularly  sloping  or  regularly  level ;  but,  in  the  artisti- 
cal imitation  of  such  a  road,  the  surface  will  proceed  in  a  series  of  regular 
slopes,  joined  with  spaces  approximating  to  leveb,  on  exactly  the  same  prin- 
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ciple  as  the  regular  eurret,  or  nearly  straight  lines,  constituting  the  line  fsf 
direction.    It  will  be  taken  into  account,  that  the  general  surface  of  the 
ground  over  which  such  an   approach   is  to  be  formed   will  hare  pre- 
viously been  rendered  artistical,  by  the  smoothing  down  of  all  minor  protu- 
berances, the  filling  up  of  small  inequalities,  and  the  obliteration  of  all  minor 
elevations  and  depressions  which  interfere  with  the  regular  flow  of  outline, 
over  the  entire  surface  of  the  park  or  pleasure-grounds.    The  inclination  of 
the  surface  of  an  approach  ought  also  to  be  considered  with  reference  to  the 
effect  which  it  has  on  the  character,  or  expression,  of  the  house.    Every  one 
feels  that  a  house  which  is  approached  by  an  ascending  road  appears  a  lar 
more  dignified  object,  than  one  the  road  to  which  is  level  or  descending.     In 
order  to  obtain  ascent  in  the  direction  of  the  road  between  the  entrance-lodge 
and  the  front  of  the  mansion,  the  former  ought  to  be  placed  on  a  lower  level 
than  the  latter ;  and  the  ascent  should  be  either  regularly  distributed  over  the 
whole  length  of  the  road,  or,  what  is  preferable,  it  may  be  very  gradual  at 
first  near  the  entrance-lodge,  and  increase  as  it  proceeds  towards  the  mansion. 
In  residences  of  limited  extent,  where  the  approacfi  is  necessarily  short,  the 
road  can  seldom,  with  propriety,  descend  from  the  lodge,  and  afterwards  re- 
ascend  to  the  mansion  ;  nevertheless,  there  are  exceptions :  such  as  when  a 
brook  or  lake  is  to  be  crosssed  at  no  great  distance  within  the  lodge,  to  which 
the  road  may  descend,  and,  having  crossed  it,  may  reascend  immediately 
afterwards,  and  continue  rising  till  it  reaches  the  house.     In  approaches  of 
considerable  extent,  there  may  be  various  ascents  and  descents  between  the  ' 
entrance-lodge  and  the  mansion,  provided  none  of  the  points  of  ascent  are  aa 
high  as  the  ground  on  which  the  mansion  stands ;  because,  in  that  case,  they 
would  interfere  with  its  dignity.     In  general,  where  there  is  great  variety  in 
the  surface  of  the  grounds  in  the  limited  space  over  which  the  approach  road 
is  to  pass,  the  rises  and  falls  in  the  inclination  of  the  road  will  be  numerous; 
though  care  must  always  be  taken  that  the  last  variation  before  arriving  at 
the  house  is  one  of  ascent,  and  not  of  descent.    On  the  other  hand,  where 
the  variations  on  the  surface  are  very  gentle  or  very  few,  and  where,  as  in  all 
small  places,  the  approach  is  not  very  long,  there  may  be  an  ascent  from  the 
entrance-gate  to  the  front   of  the    mansion,  either  regularly  distributed 
throughout,  at  the  rate  of  so  many  inches  of  rise  in  a  yard  or  pole  of  length, 
or  the  rate  of  inclination  may  vary  in  different  piarts  of  the  road.    One  of  the 
finest  descriptions  of  approach  road  that  we  can  imag^e  is,  where  a  road  of 
several  miles  in  extent  is  made  to  wind  its  way  through  hilly  or  mountainous 
scenery  at  one  uniform  rate  of  ascent,  till  at  last  it  arrives  at  an  open  level 
area  containing  the  mansion. 

261.  The  maferiaU  of  tohkh  approach  roadt  are  formed^  to  be  artistical, 
ought  not  to  be  those  used  in  the  common  roads  of  the  country :  for  example, 
if  the  common  roads  are  Macadamised  with  granite,  then  the  approach  road 
ought  to  be  gravel ;  or,  if  the  common  roads  are  gravelled,  as  in  most  parts  of 
the  neighbourhood  of  London,  then  the  material  of  the  approach  road  ought 
to  be  gravel  of  a  finer  kind,  such  as  that  of  Kensington  or  Bayswater;  or 
the  approach  may  be  Macadamised  with  granite,  flints,  blue  limestone,  or 
sandstone.  The  artistical  effect  of  the  materials,  whatever  they  may  be,  of 
approach  roads,  may  be  heightened  by  the  use  of  a  heavy  roller,  so  aa  to 
render  them  perfectly  smooth  and  even ;  and  by  keeping  them  at  all  timea 
free  from  weeds,  horse-droppings,  and  other  offensive  objects. 
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262.  T%€  margku  of  an  approach  road,  to  be  artittical,  ought  not  to  b« 
rough  like  those  of  a  common  road  through  a  field ;  and,  aboTe  all  things, 
they  should  not  have  footpaths  running  parallel  to  them,  with  a  gutter 
between,  as  in  the  case  of  public  roads.  The  surface  of  the  road  ought  to  be 
on  a  level,  or  nearly  so,  with  that  of  the  lawn  or  grass  on  each  side :  it 
ought  never  to  be  raised  above  it,  or  to  be  rounded  in  the  middle ;  nor  ought 
it  to  be  more  than  one  inch  sunk  beneath  it  The  reason  why  the  gravel 
ought  not  to  be  raised  above  the  grass  is,  that  the  appearance  produced  gives 
the  idea  of  the  gravel  in  the  road  having  been  carted  there,  and  laid  down  on 
the  natural  surface ;  whereas,  when  it  is  kept  level  with,  or  an  inch  beneath, 
the  surface,  the  expression  is  eonveyed  of  a  proper  foundation,  or  preparation, 
having  been  made  for  it.  The  reason  why  the  margin  ought  to  be  one  smooth, 
definite,  delicate  line  is,  that  such  a  line  is  gardenesque,  which  is  more  likely 
to  be  the  style  employed  in  planting  along  an  approach  road  through  an  open 
lawn,  or  through  the  park  scenery  of  a  small  place,  than  the  picturesque.  If, 
however,  the  picturesque  style  of  planting  be  employed,  then  the  line  of 
demarcation  between  the  grass  and  the  gravel  may  be  indefinite,  broken,  and 
irregular,  as  in  the  case  of  walks  with  picturesque  margins. 

263.  TAe  scenery  aeeompanying  an  approach  road  will,  in  all  ordinary  cases, 
and  especially  in  small  places,  consist  chiefly  of  groups  of  trees.  Shrubs  are 
seldom  admissible  along  such  a  road,  because,  as  its  sides  are  generally 
supposed  to  be  pastured  by  sheep  or  cattle,  the  shrubs  would  require  fences 
for  their  protection.  In  planting  along  an  approach,  two  objects  ought  to  be 
chiefly  kept  in  view :  to  dispose  of  the  trees  in  such  a  way  as  to  account  for 
the  curves  of  the  road,  and  to  arrange  them  so  as  to  form  suitable  foregnrandi 
to  the  scenery  beyond.  Subordinate  objects  are,  to  prevent  two  turns  of  the 
road  from  being  seen  at  the  same  time;  to  conceal  the  house  fh>m  the 
approach  road  till  the  spectator  is  near  enough  to  see  it  in  a  bold  and  striking 
point  of  view ;  and,  above  all,  to  prevent  it  from  being  seen  firom  the  entrance- 
lodge,  or  from  the  road  immediately  within  it,  as  that  implies  a  limited 
extent  of  grounds,  destroys  the  idea  of  seclusion,  and  shows  the  house  without 
due  preparation. 

264.  The  width  of  approach  roadt,  in  very  small  places,  where  only  a  one- 
horse  carriage  is  kept  by  the  proprietor,  need  not  be  more  than  8  ffc. ;  because, 
when  two  such  carriages  meet,  each  driver  can  draw  his  horse  to  one  side,  so 
as  to  have  one  wheel  on  the  turf,  and  may  thus  pass  without  difiiculty.  But 
where  a  two-horse  carriage  is  kept,  and,  indeed,  in  every  case  where  the 
mansion  is  of  a  respectable  size,  however  small  the  grounds  may  be,  the 
approach  road  should  not  be  less  in  width  than  l^ft.  Indeed,  much  of  the 
dignity  and  grandeur  of  every  place  depends  on  the  walks  and  roads  being 
of  a  good  breadth,  and  always  being  highly  artistical  in  their  material  and 
keeping. 

265.  The  general  eurfaee  of  the  ground,  exclusive  of  what  is  occupied  by 
the  buildings  and  the  kitchen-garden,  requires  to  be  rendered  artisticaJ,  either 
in  the  geometrical  style,  by  forming  it  into  regular  levels  or  slopes ;  or  in 
the  modem  manner,  by  merely  polishing  the  surface,  by  reducing  rough* 
nesses,  protuberances,  and  petty  inequalities,  so  as  to  form  it  everywhere  into 
flowing  lines,  consisting  of  curves  of  various  degrees  of  curvature  and  extent, 
insensibly  gliding  into  each  other,  or  into  levels  or  slopes.  The  operations  of 
levelling  and  smoothmg  are  most  conveniently  performed  before  beginning 
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to  lay  out  the  walkt  or  roadi,  or  Co  mark  off  the  places  for  planting,  or  to 
trench  the  ground. 

266.  Tremekmg, — ^The  use  of  trenching  groand  which  U  afterwards  to  be 
oovcred  permanently  wi^  grass,  or  trees  and  shndw,  is,  to  enable  the  roots  of 
the  grass  and  other  plants  to  reach  a  greater  depth,  and  thus  to  be  more  out 
of  the  reach  of  drought  in  summer ;  also,  to  increase  the  capacity  of  the  soil 
for  retfloning  water,  in  order  to  keep  the  grass,  as  well  as  the  trees  and  shruba, 
green  during  the  warm  season.  By  trenching  also»  in  connexion  with 
manuring,  draining,  irrigating,  &«.,  as  already  described,  the  growth  of  the 
trees  and  shrubs,  immediately  after  being  planted,  will  be  mudi  more  rapid, 
and  the  final  tfktt  desired  by  the  phmter  omch  sooner  attained.  It  must 
not  be  forgotten,  also,  that  the  effect  will  be  equally  astonishmg  on  the 
growth  of  the  grass  as  on  that  of  the  trees  and  shrubs ;  and  thus,  not  only  a 
more  intense  green  turf  will  be  produced,  but  a  greater  quantity  of  hay  and 
pasture  fer  milch  eows  or  sheep.  We  mention  hay  and  pasture,  because  in 
many  places  of  only  two  or  three  acres  in  extent,  and  in  all  places  of  five 
acres  and  npwards,  that  are  not  over-planted,  a  proportion  of  the  lawn,  or 
grassy  surface,  may  be  mown  for  hay  every  year ;  and  portions  of  sur&ce, 
also,  may  be  hurdled  o^  for  bemg  pastured  by  oows  or  sheep.  By  some,  no 
dottbty  tikis  kind  of  management  may  be  disapproved  of,  as  interfering  with 
the  smoothness  and  high  polish  of  the  lawn ;  but  by  others  it  will  be  considered 
as  adding  greatly  to  the  value  of  a  country  residence,  and  to  the  interest  and 
variety  of  the  operations  carried  on  in  one. 

267.  I^  bamndary  fence  to  small  places  should,  in  most  cases,  be  a  wall, 
as  being  that  which  is  most  impervious  to  the  smaller  animals.  Close  palings 
«f  oak  or  larch,  or  of  some  other  kind  of  wood,  Kyanised,  may  be  used ;  or 
a  wall  about  3  ft.  high  may  be  built,  and  a  hedge  placed  immediately  within 
it,  and  cut  as  it  advances  in  growth,  so  as  to  form  a  continuation  of  the 
height  of  the  wall ;  which,  in  this  case,  would  be  sufficient  to  keep  out  vomin 
at  the  base  of  the  hedge,  while  &e  upper  part  of  the  fence  would  answer  all 
the  other  purposes  of  protection  and  defence.  A  deep  ditch  on  the  outside, 
and  a  thorn  hedge  inside,  will  also  form  a  good  boundary  fence ;  but,  where 
the  soil  is  a  deep  sandy  loam,  a  hedge  of  holly  is  the  best  of  all. 

268.  PlatUmff.^-Tneg  and  shrubs  are  distributed  over  the  grounds  of  a 
residence,  because  these  objects  are  considered  the  most  effective  in  producing 
the  kind  of  beauty  which  is  desirable  in  the  country.  To  trees  and  shrubs 
are  added  flowers,  as  minor  ornaments.  The  question  that  we  are  now  to 
consider  is,  the  principles  to  be  followed  in  the  distribution  of  the  trees  and 
shrubs,  and  of  those  finislyng  ornaments,  the  flowers.  The  two  sources  from 
which  we  naturally  seek  instruction  in  this  matter  are,  the  practice  of  planters 
and  landscape-gardeners  hitherto ;  and  the  mode  in  which  trees,  shrubs,  and 
flowers  are  distributed  in  nature.  Till  within  the  last  two  or  three  centuries, 
the  number  of  trees,  shrubs,  and  common  garden  flowers,  in  cultivation  in 
any  country,  did  not  amount,  in  the  number  of  kinds,  to  one  hundredth  part 
of  what  are  now  common  to  the  gardens,  not  only  of  Britain,  but  of  the  ten^ 
perate  regions  of  the  globe  in  both  hemispheres.  The  distribution  of  this 
small  number  of  plants,  by  gardeners,  was  formerly  as  simple  as  their  num- 
ber was  few.  AU  the  woods  of  a  place  were  formed  of  two  or  three  kinds 
of  trees,  planted  in  rows  or  in  masses,  in  the  geometrical  style,  which  we  need 
not  here  describe ;  and  the  flowers  were  placed  in  a  compartment  near  the 
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homey  walled  or  hedged  round.    The  lesson,  therefore,  to  he  learned  from  the 
geometrical  style  is  abundantly  easy. 

269.  Dreeg, — In  every  country,  the  plants  which  are  indigenous,  and  found 
there  when  it  is  rescued  from  an  uncultivated  state,  form  hut  a  very  small 
number  of  those  which  will  grow  in  it.  Hence,  with  the  progress  of  civilisa- 
tion, an  immense  accesion  has  been  made,  both  to  the  useful  and  ornamental 
plants  of  every  country.  This,  in  Britain,  has  taken  place  more  especiaUy 
within  the  last  three  centuries ;  and  the  mode  in  which  the  newly-introduced 
plants  have  been  distributed  by  landscape-gardeners,  since  the  introduction 
of  the  modem  style  of  art  about  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  is 
as  follows  i-^The  different  kinds  of  trees  are  distributed  over  the  parks  in 
scattered  groups  or  clumps,  as  single  trees,  or  in  a  belt  or  strip  forming  its 
boundary.  The  order  in  which  the  kinds  are  placed  with  reference  to  one 
another,  is  considered  of  little  importance ;  but,  till  lately,  it  has  generally 
been  attempted  to  mix  the  foreign  and  the  indigenous  sorts  indiscriminately 
together  throughout  every  part  of  the  park.  In  more  conspicuous  or  favour- 
able situations,  such  as  near  the  house,  or  along  the  approach  road,  some  of 
the  more  choice  trees  were  planted  singly,  and  protected  with  more  care  than 
the  others.  The  single  trees  and  scattered  groups,  or  dumps,  were  all 
guarded  from  the  cattle  by  fences ;  and  the  boundary  belt,  commonly  by  a 
wall  or  close  paling  on  the  outside,  and  a  hedge  and  ditch  within.  The 
ground  was  commonly  dug  or  trenched  before  planting ;  and  sometimes  it 
was  dug  in  the  clumps  and  belts  for  two  or  three  years  afterwards.  After 
this,  the  trees  were  left  to  themselves ;  thinning  and  pruning  being  more  or 
less  attended  to  in  some  cases,  and  altogether  neglected  in  others.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  mixture  of  indigenous  and  foreign  trees,  and  their  after  neg- 
lect, the  indigenous  and  more  vigorous-growing  trees  choked  up,  weakened, 
and  ultimately  destroyed  ike  foreign  kinds ;  so  that,  when  the  timber  in  such 
plantations  arrived  at  an  age  to  be  cut  down,  there  was  seldom  much  which 
was  good  for  anything  that  was  not  produced  by  the  native  trees  of  the 
country.  To  counteract  the  ill  effects  of  this  indiscriminate  mode  of  planting, 
it  is  best  to  adopt  some  regular  system  of  arranging  trees  in  groups ;  so  that 
those  of  the  same  kind  should  stand  together,  and  yet  a  diversity  of  effect 
be  produced.  Mr.  Glendinning  has  proposed  a  manner  of  doing  this,  which 
he  described  in  the  Oardener'i  Magaasme,  vol.  xi.,  and  which  is  shown  in 
the  diagrams  fy$,  82.  to  86.  In  fig,  82.,  a  is  the  English  oak;  6,  the  Tur- 
key ;  e,  the  Lucombe ;  and  d^  the  scarlet ;.  and  in  fig.  83.,  e  is  the  Fulham  oak ; 
/,  the  Ilex  or  evergreen  oak ;  g,  the  variegated  English ;  and  A,  the  cork  tree. 
In  this  manner  two  clumps  are  formed  of  oak  trees,  so  arranged  as  to  pro- 
duce a  great  variety  of  foliage,  and  yet  to  prevent  the  stronger  kinds  from 
destroying  the  weaker  ones.  In  the  same  manner  pines  and  firs  may  be 
planted,  as  shown  in  fig$,  84.  and  85.,  in  which  '*  1 1  may  be  the  Scotch  pine ; 
hf  the  larch ;  (  the  spruce  fir ;  m,  the  stone  pine ;  »,  the  pinaster ;  o,  the 
silver  fir ;  p,  the  Weymouth  pine ;  and  7,  the  Balm  of  Gilead  fir.  Where 
houses  are  built  in  the  midst  of  romantic  scenery,"  Mr.  Glendinning  con- 
tinues, '*  by  the  sides  of  rivers  or  ravines,  or  on  rocky  eminences,  the  opposite 
and  surrounding  scenery  may  sometimes  be  much  improved,  without  absolutely 
destroying  its  wild  character,  by  the  introduction  and  grouping  of  foreign  as 
well  as  native  plants.  Thus,  in  fig,  86.,  oaks  may  be  planted  at  r,  pines  or 
fin  at  <,  and  the  beech  at  i ;  while  for  low  growths  there  may  be  hazel  at «, 
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yellow  broom  at  v,  sloe  tfaomi  at  w,  scarlet  thoma  at  «,  rliododendrona  at  y, 
white  broom  at  s,  and  the  double-flowered  forjte  at  ^." 

270.  The  thrubip  lince  the  modem  style  of  gardening  has  commenced,  have 
been  planted  in  the  pleasure-ground,  in  the  same  general  style  as  the  trees 
were  in  the  park ;  that  is  to  say,  they  have  been  placed  singly,  or  in  groups 
or  clumps,  over  a  lawn  two  or  three  acres  or  more  in  extent ;  and  around  it, 
or  along  one  or  more  of  its  sides,  in  strips  which  were  called  shrubberies. 
Here,  as  in  the  case  of  the  trees,  the  indigenous  and  foreign  shrubs  were 
mixed  up  together  in  every  part  of  the  clumps  and  shrubbery ;  and  the  result, 
thirteen  or  fourteen  years  after  planting,  was  similar  to  that  which  took  place 
in  the  plantations  in  the  park ;  viz.  the  more  delicate  and  foreign  plants 
were  choked  up  and  destroyed  by  the  vigorous-growing  trees ;  and  old  plea- 
sure grounds,  which  had,  perhaps,  been  originally  planted  with  above  a 
hundred  kinds  of  shrubs,  fifty  years  afterwards  displayed  only  huge  over- 
grown bushes,  or  low  trees,  consisting  of  not  more  than  twenty  or  thirty 
indigenous  species. 

271.  The  flowers  were  distributed  in  the  front  of  the  shrubbery,  and  in  front 
of  the  clumps  in  the  pleasure-ground.  Like  the  shrubs,  they  consisted  of 
foreign  and  indigenous  kinds  indiscriminately  mixed  together;  and,  like 
them,  the  former  were  destroyed  by  the  latter  and  by  the  shrubs.  It  is  only 
lately  that  beds  wholly  planted  with  flowers  have  been  introduced  on  lawns ; 
and,  though  what  are  called  flower-gardens  (that  is,  assemblages  of  beds 
wholly  devoted  to  flowers)  were  to  be  met  with  in  first-rate  places  during  the 
latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  yet,  during  that  period,  the  principal 
places  where  they  were  planted  were  in  the  shrubbery  or  in  the  borders  of 
the  kitchen-garden.  With  the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  the 
practice  of  forming  flower-gardens  has  increased ;  and,  within  the  last  twenty 
years,  that  of  forming  beds  exclusively  devoted  to  flowers  on  grass  lawns, 
either  in  groups  among  the  scattered  shrubs,  or  by  themselves,  here  and  there 
along  the  walks,  has  become  general.  The  flowers  planted  in  these  flower- 
gardens  and  beds  were,  till  lately,  mixed  together  indiscriminately  in  the 
same  manner  as  in  planting  the  shrubs  in  the  shrubbery,  or  the  trees  in  the 
clumps  and  behs ;  and,  wherever  the  plants  were  not  taken  up  and  replanted 
every  two  or  three  years,  the  same  results  took  place,  of  the  stronger  destroy- 
ing the  weaker.  A  great  improvement  has  been  made  in  the  planting  of  flower- 
beds within  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years.  This  c(msists  in  planting  each  bed 
with  only  one  kind  of  flower,  by  which  means  a  brilliant  display  of  colour  is 
produced ;  and  in  selecting  for  the  flowers  to  be  so  planted  those  from  warm 
climates,  such  as  pelargoniiuns  and  fuchsias  firom  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
and  South  America,  &c.,  by  which  means  a  more  brilliant  display  of  colour 
is  produced ;  the  plants  of  warm  countries  far  excelling,  in  this  respect,  those 
of  colder  climates.  Such,  in  a  few  words,  has  been  the  practice  of  planters, 
landscape-gardeners,  and  flower-gardeners,  in  British  gardens,  up  to  the 
present  time.  We  shall  now  briefly  inquire  into  the  mode  in  which  trees, 
shrubs,  and  flowers  are  distributed  by  nature. 

272.  In  the  natural  scenery  of  every  eomUryf  a  certain  number  of  plants 
will  always  be  found  congregated  together,  to  which  the  soil  and  local  situa- 
tion are  favourable.  The  number  of  species  in  these  assemblsges  depends 
parily  on  the  suitableness  of  the  soil  and  climate  for  a  great  variety  of  species, 
and  partly  on  the  number  of  species  naturally  inhabiting  that  locality.    In 
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genenl,  the  greater  noinber  of  ipecies  are  fomtd  in  alpme  eomitrfes,  on  the 
sheltered  sides  of  hills,  vhere  the  soil  is  exceedinglj  yariooSy  and  also  the 
temperature,  in  consequence  of  the  surface  of  the  soil  heing  exposed  to  the 
sun's  rays  at  very  different  angles ;  aa  well  as  from  other  cauaes.  The  smallest 
numher  will  generally  he  found  in  plains  where  the  soil  is  wholly  alluvial,  and, 
perhaps,  occasionally  overflowed  hy  a  river ;  or  in  wattes,  where  the  aoil  is 
a  drifting  sand.  Even  in  the  most  favourahle  sitnatiotis  for  a  considerahle 
number  of  species,  that  number,  in  a  state  of  nature,  and  without  the  care  of 
man,  can  never  he  great ;  because  the  stronger  species,  whether  these  acquire 
their  strength  from  their  nature,  or  from  heing  placed  in  more  favourable 
circumstances  than  other  individuals  of  the  same  species^  will  soon  weaken  or 
destroy  the  others.  Hence  it  is,  that,  in  a  natoxal  foreat,  the  number  of  kinds 
of  trees,  shrubs,  and  other  plants,  present  in  any  one  place,  is  eompu'acively 
few.  These  few  will  generally  be  found  to  consist  of  a  prevailing  species  of 
tree,  with  perhaps  one,  two,  or  three,  in  a  hundred,  of  some  other  kind  of  tree; 
a  prevailing  kind  of  shrub,  with  some  subordinate  undergrowths ;  and  aa 
generally,  a  prevailing  kind  of  flowering  herbaceous  plant,  fern,  grass,  moss, 
or  even  fungus  or  lichen.  It  is  to  be  remarked  of  thia  mode  in  which  Nature 
distributes  her  plants,  diat  it  is  much  more  simple,  and  at  the  same  time 
better  calculated  to  be  productive  of  variety,  than  the  mode  which  we  have 
described  as  being  adopted  by  gardeners.  In  consequence  of  one  kind  of 
tree,  shrub,  plant,  &c.,  always  prevailing  in  one  place,  the  aspect  and  interest 
of  that  place  nuiat  necessarily  be  different  from  another  where  the  species 
which  prevail  are  different.  In  traversing  a  natural  forest^  with  a  view  to 
studying  the  different  kinds  of  trees  and  shrubs  produced  in  different  localities 
within  it,  we  shall  find  the  following  causes  are  principally  in  operation : — 
1.  Difference  in  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  the  subsoil  or  rocks.  2.  Difference 
in  the  capacity  of  the  soil  for  retaining  water.  3.  Inclination  of  the  surface, 
by  which  the  water  or  rains  is  more  or  less  thrown  off.  4.  The  aspect  of  the 
surliBce,  from  which  it  is  more  or  less  heate^  acoording  to  the  direct  or  indi- 
rect  influence  on  it  of  the  eun.  5.  The  elevation  of  the  snr&ce  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  Hence,  the  greatest  variety  of  trees,  shrubs,  and  flowers,  in  any 
one  country,  will  be  found  around  the  base  and  on  the  sides  of  its  highest 
mountains. 

273.  Improved  mode  cf  planting  the  pleasure  grounds  of  country  mUas,-^ 
Having  seen  the  mode  of  distributing  trees  and  plants  adopted  by  the 
majori^  of  gardeners,  in  the  present  and  in  former  times,  and  ^eir  nataral 
distribution  in  this  country,  and  in  every  other,  it  may  now  be  asked  what 
mode  we  recommend  to  be  adopted.  To  which  we  answer,  briefly,  an 
improvement  on  the  present  system,  with  some  innovations,  for  which  a 
sufficient  reason  will  be  given.  Improvements  in  gardening,  as  in  every 
other  art,  can  only  be  effected  by  degrees;  and  it  rarely  happens  that  any 
individual  can  do  more  than  make  a  slight  advance  before  his  contempo- 
nries.  The  principles  on  which  we  propose  to  distribute  trees,  shmbs,  and 
flowers,  in  parks  and  pleasure-grounds,  are  the  following  :— 

I.  TWet  and  ShnAt.  —  Choies  ^SSnds. 

1.  We  would  introdnee  generally  In  every  place,  whether  large  or  smsU,  as  many  dUferent 
species  and  varieties  aa  would  thrive  fai  it;  hi  small  places,  having  no  more  than  a  shigle 
plant  of  each  species  or  variety ;  but,  in  larger  ones,  introducing  dopHeates,  triplieates, 
or  a  greater  number,  aoooiding  to  the  extent  of  the  plaoe,  but  keeping  each  kind  by  itself. 
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9.  Wbcra  the  ot^eet  ww  onMamt,  norelty,  or  Twtotj.  «•  would  fncnOy  prcftr  Uadf 
fbraigii  to  the  oonntiy,  or,  at  all  ereots,  to  the  locality  t  but,  where  the  oljeet  was  diiefly 
timber,  iheUer  JDrom  high  winde,  oopploe-wood,  hedges,  ke^  we  woold  prefer  indigenoee 
•pedes. 

8.  In  places  so  small  as  not  to  admit  of  eren  one  plant  of  each  spedes  and  Taricty,  we 
would  giye  the  prafcrenee  to  Ibreign  ktaids,  and  woold  generally  exdnde  soch  as  are  indi- 
genoos,  ezeept  greatly  fanprored  Tarieties. 

4.  In  general,  cTen  where  the  space  would  allow  of  the  Introdoction  of  the  bMUgcnow 
spedes,  we  would  only  plant  them  in  small  quantities,  and  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  rendering 
the  collection  of  aorii  complete,  or  Ibr  harmonising  the  woods  of  a  residence  among  thesn- 
selTcs,  or  with  those  of  the  a4Joinlng  reddenoes,  or  for  prceenring  artistical  elfeet ;  unless, 
indeed,  the  ol^ect  were  timber,  or  other  useftd  products,  in  which  case  we  would  plant  these 
to  the  exdusion  of  the  othen,  agreeably  to  Bnle  9. 

ft.  We  would  gire  the  prcteanoe  to  such  kinds  as  were  likely  to  thiire  best  la  the  gfrsn 
toll  and  dtnation. 

lYtet  mid  8knAt,  —  Dkir(Mkm. 

6.  We  would  adopt  Taiious  modes  of  distribution,  according  to  the  olject  in  view,  dtber 
in  the  entire  place,  or  in  diiierent  parts  of  it. 

7.  In  the  paik  scenery,  and  in  latger  plantations,  trees  should  pretail,  and  In  the  plea- 
sure-grounds, and  in  the  lawn  near  the  house,  shnibs :  because  the  ftnner  are  more  grand, 
and  the  latter  more  beaatifhl  i  and  because  those  in  the  paik  require  to  resist  horses^  cattle, 
Ao,  while  all  domestic  quadrupeds  are  exdnded  from  the  pleasure-grounds. 

8.  Near  the  house,  or  in  what  mi^  be  conddered  the  more  select  parts  of  the  grounds,  we 
would  make  ohdce  of  the  more  rare  and  beantiftil  spedes  or  yarieties,  without  reflerence  to 
tlie  countries  where  they  are  Indigenous. 

9.  ITear  the  house  and  ofllces,  the  prevailing  kinds  diould  be  evogreens;  and  these 
should  be  introduced,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  in  almost  all  the  plantations  of  the 
place. 

10.  Harshy  dtnatioDs  are  those  where  evergreens  are  least  natural ;  because  there  are 
few  kinds  that  grow  in  marshes.  On  the  other  hand,  most  evergreens  dther  grow  naturally, 
or  will  thrive  in  sand.  Hence,  in  artificial  scenery,  the  presence  of  evergreens  always  implies 
a  dry  soil  and  healthy  dtuatlon. 

11.  In  general,  a  plantation  where  the  trees  are  decldtton^  should  have  a  portion  of  the 
shrubs  Introduced  among  them  eveigreens;  and,  on  the  contrary,  where  the  trees  are 
ohieAy  evergreens,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  undergrowth  ought  to  be  deciduous. 

13.  Throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  grounds,  where  any  distribution  might  be  adopted 
at  pleasursb  we  would  place  such  together  as  require  the  same  soil  and  dtuation,  or  are 
generally  found  growing  In  the  same  locality  in  thdr  native  country,  or  are  obviously  allied 
by  nature.  This  would  bring  together,  in  some  places,  trees  and  shrubs  requiring  moist 
soils,  such  as  the  willow,  poplsr,  alder,  ftc  i  in  others,  such  as  required  peat  or  bog,  or 
as  thrive  best  in  these  soils,  as  is  the  case  with  all  the  JEHokoen,  and  with  most  of  the 
American  trees  and  shrubs:  It  woold  alM>  bring  together  such  natural  fomilies  as  the 
^^tt^rdna,  the  oaks  all  requiring  good  sdl ;  and  the  OoniforB,  as  all  requiring  a  soil  oom- 
paratively  dry  and  sandy. 

la.  While  we  arranged  the  genersl  masses  of  the  trees  and  shrubs  of  a  place,  so  as  to 
produce  broad  distinctive  features,  we  would  introduce  certain  spedes  throughout  the  greater 
part  of  the  plantations  (though  only  sparingly),  for  the  sake  of  harmonidng  the  scenery  of 
the  particular  residence  with  the  scenery  of  the  reddenoes  or  of  the  countiy  lying  round  it. 
The  harmonising  plants,  in  both  cases,  will  be  most  effective  when  they  are  evergreens ;  but 
there  ought,  also,  to  be  some  of  dedduous  kinds,  in  order  to  admit  of  uniting  an  evergreen 
mass  with  an  a^loinhig  dedduous  one. 

14.  As  the  spedes  for  harmonising  the  plantations  of  a  residence  within  itself  should  not 
be  of  large  sise,  and  should  be  such  as  are  acknowledged  to  be  beautiful,  and  also  known 
to  general  observers,  in  order  that  the  harmony  may  be  fdt  by  ell,  the  holly,  the  box,  the 
laurustinus,  and  the  American  thorns  are  very  suitable  for  this  purpose. 

16.  To  harmonise  the  plantations  of  a  residence  with  those  of  the  reddcncea  around  it, 
the  more  conspicuous  kinds  of  trees  in  the  latter  require  to  be  introduced  (though  only 
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■PiriBgly)  tai  tke  tOKmat,  Hiw,  if  in  one  put  of  the  plintettnni  of  the  a^MBlng  reridenoef, 
near  the  bouduy  fence,  pinee  shonld  prevail ;  then,  two  or  threes  or  DMre^  of  the  eame 
■art  of  pinea  thoold  be  intixidaoed  within  the  boundary  of  the  eentral  reddenoe ;  and  ikrther 
Is  the  interior  there  may  alao  be  one  or  two  of  thia  species  of  pine.  The  tame  remarks  will 
apply  hi  the  ease  of  exterior  plantations  oi  oak  or  other  trees,  or  of  coppice-wood ;  bnt 
■nch  of  the  good  elfect  of  canying  this  idea  into  execation  will  depend  on  the  taste  and 
Judgment  of  the  planter. 

16.  In  general,  we  woold  adopt  the  gardenesqne  manner  of  planting  trees  and  shmbs, 
especially  in  the  pleasnre-groand,  and  near  the  house;  but,  in  more  distant  parts  of  the 
ground,  we  might  adopt  the  picturesque  mode,  for  the  sake  of  variety  and  of  saving  labour ; 
and  this  mode  might  also  beoome  necessary,  in  some  cases,  for  harmonising  the  scenery 
wf tUn  with  the  external  seenery. 

17.  On  no  scconnt  whatever  would  we  introduce  nurse  plants,  as  they  are  called,  or  common 
sorts,  for  the  sake  of  covering  the  sarfkce,  in  a  plantation  where  ornament  was  the  principal 
otd^et  in  view.    Such  nurse  plants,  and  common  kinds  put  in  to  fill  up,  exhaust  the  soil 
liy  ttelr  lootf ;  and,  by  the  shade  and  shelter  afibrded  by  their  tops,  draw  up  the  plants  to 
be  nursed  in  such  a  slender,  sickly  state,  that,  when  the  nurses  are  removed,  the  principal 
planta  that  remain  are  weak  and  unsightly;  whereas,  had  they  grown  up  without  th^ 
suaes,  they  would  have  been  bushy  and  handsome  on  every  side.    After  all  that  has  beei 
eacperioiced  and  written  in  flivour  of  introducing  nurse  plants  In  plantations,  we  sxe  Ter) 
aueh  inolined  to  question  whether  anything  is  gained  by  it  in  the  end.    It  must  be  recol- 
lected, that,  at  the  tfane  when  nurses  were  most  strongly  recommend^Hl  by  planters,  the 
importance  of  exposing  as  lai^  a  surfiice  as  possible  of  the  foliage  of  every  plant  to  the 
ma  and  air  was  not  understood;  and  the  dreumstance  that  the  nurses,  from  being  the 
itronger  plants*  must  neoessarUy  draw  the  greater  proportion  of  the  nourishment  from  the 
soO,  and  In  that  respect  retard  the  progress  of  the  plants  to  be  nursed,  seems  to  have  been 
overlooked.    It  Is  not  denied  that  nurses  will  draw  ug  young  plants:  but  it  is  a  question 
whether  n  plantation,  say  of  oaks,  for  example,  drawn  up  aooording  to  the  best  practice  by 
Buses*  and  another  plantation  of  oaks  alone,  not  drawn  up  either  by  nurses  or  by  one 
another,  would  not  arrive  at  the  same  height  in  sixty  or  eighty  yev*  aft«r  planting ;  and, 
if  aob  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  latter  would  be  of  greater  bulk. 

18.  The  gardenesqne  manner  of  planting  and  managing  includes  the  application  of 
pruning  and  thinning,  at  all  Aitnre  periods  of  the  growth  of  the  trees  and  shrubs,  so  as  to 
keep  each  plant  perfectly  distinct  ttom  those  around  it.  The  picturesque  manner  of  plant- 
tag  also  employs  thiiuiing  and  pruning;  but  the  object  of  these,  hi  this  style  of  gardening. 
Is  lees  definite ;  behig  ibr  the  purpose  of  throwing  the  plantation  into  groups,  or  to  Increase 
the  growth  of  underwood  at  some  places,  or  of  tall  trees  at  others ;  and  for  similu  oltfects 
connected  with  the  production  of  picturesque  beauty  and  shelter,  shade,  or  timber. 

19.  The  proportion  of  surflMC,  In  a  park  or  pleasure*ground,  which  we  would  oorer  with, 
wood,  will  depend  on  the  d«^pree  of  variation  in  that  suifooe.  In  flat  grounds,  a  veiy  small 
quantity  of  trees  and  shrubs  Is  required  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  turf;  and  the  con- 
tiary  is  the  case  in  very  irregular  surikces. 

n.  Flou&n.  —  ChUoe  qf  KSnda. 

1.  As  the  kinds  ot  flowers  are  exceedingly  numerous,  unless  there  were  a  dedded  taste 
or  desire  for  botanical  knowledge^  we  woold  introduce  only  the  more  showy  and  vigorous- 
growing  sorts.  Increasing  the  number  of  kinds  according  to  the  size  of  the  place. 

t.  Where  It  Is  intended  to  form  a  collection,  every  kind  may  be  procured  that  will  grow 
in  the  given  eHmat^ 

t.  We  would  select  some  of  each  of  the  dUferent  odours,  so  as  to  huTe  an  equal  number 
cf  these  colours  in  bloom  fbr  each  of  the  floral  months.  We  would  also  sdeet  these  fhm  as 
nany  of  the  natural  orden  as  practlcableb  in  order  to  diow  greater  variety  In  the  forms,  and 
hi  the  botanical  dUTerences  of  the  flowers. 

FUMOtTM*-^  DitltlbtiikM, 

i.  We  would  seldom  plant  flowers  among  trees,  and  laige^growlng  shrabs ;  but  dther  in 
beds  or  groups  by  themsdves,  or  with  an  admixture  of  low-growing  flowering  dimbs ;  such 
ss  roses,  hydrangeas,  helianthemams,  &e. 

N 
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5.  Almost  tlie  only  kinds  of  flowen  that  we  woald  iiitrodaee  ttDong  lugd-poming 
are  spring  floirarfng  bulbs. 

6.  In  distribatingbedsof  llowwBOTsr  ansidsBoeiWewijaMliBlttlislrnagvtoAiM^^ 
of  tbs  plsasnre-gnNUid  s^Mwlng  the  house  i  and  we  would  plaee  them  along  the  walkii  in 
order  that  they  might  be  near  the  eye  of  the  spectator. 

7.  Besides  these  scattered  beds,  we  would  ibrm.  In  each  place,  one  or  mote  ^tmtr 
gardens. 

8.  In  distribating  the  kinds  in  the  beds,  we  woald  aim  somelfanes  at  prodnoiaig  splendid 
masses  of  <me  colour ;  and,  at  others,  of  rariegated  msssfis  of  coloun ;  nometlmes  we  wnsdd 
have  In  riew  a  line  dlsplaj  fbr  onlj  one  month,  to  be  succeeded  by  some  other  flower  ftr 
the  fbllowing  'month ;  while  In  other  cases  we  would  plant  such  a  selection  aa  dmuld 
exhibit  an  equal  number  of  plants  in  flower  every  month  throughout  the  sessfui 

9.  Flowers  requiring  particular  soils,  aspects,  ftc,  we  would  plant  tqgettier  tai  the  aame 
group  or  bed. 

10.  Flowers  characteristic  of  particalar  countries  we  would  ftequentiy  plant  iogettsr; 
such  as  Swim  plants,  Highland  plants,  American  plants,  or  the  charaeterislio  flowen  of  the 
flora  of  any  particular  countiy. 

11.  For  the  sake  of  a  more  brilliant  display,  we  woaM  Introduce,  hi  groops  bythemMKea* 
beds  of  exotic  flowers,  or  flowering  shrubs,  requiring  to  be  brought  fbrward  under  glassy  An.; 
such  as  pelargoniums,  Ihohslas,  salvias,  celslas,  ftc 

li.  Where  there  Is  a  taste  Ibr  botany,  and  a  desire  to  poasem  an  extenrive  eonertJan  of 
hardy  herbaceous  plants^  we  would  oontrive  to  Introdnoe  as  many  species  aa  might  he 
thought  desirable  in  a  botanic  flower-garden,  arranged  either  geognqilileally,  that  is,  eadi 
country  by  itself ;  phyrically,  that  is,  acoording  to  soil,  aspect,  ftc,  such  as  alplnes,  meadow 
plants,  marsh  plants,  or  aquatics ;  or  systematleaUy,  that  is,  according  to  some  lyatSB  of 
botanical  olasslflcation. 

18.  When  the  ol^eet  of  a  bed  of  Itowers  is  to  present  one  unbroken  mass  of  colonr,  wu 
would  plant  and  manage  it  in  the  picturesque  manner;  but,  where  the  oltfeot  Is  to  exhthK 
each  plant  separately  and  distinoay,  then  we  would  pbmt  and  manage  the  flowerboJl 
Aooording  to  the  gardenesque  mode. 

14.  We  would  take  up,  and  replant  in  flwh  soO,  all  percnnlal  flowen  whalenr.  at  tlM 
end  of  one,  two^  or  three,  or  at  most  ftmr,  yean  \  In  order  to  prevent  the  stronger  flmn 
overpowering  the  weaker,  and  the  soil  of  the  bed  fltxn  becoming  exhaasted  by  ttie  ahotmo- 
tion  of  nourishment. 

16.  Where  the  picturesque  plan  of  jAmHng  the  trees  and  dmba  is  adopted,  |»«i— mI** 
flowen  and  bulbe  may  be  planted  among  them,  on  the  flrst  fbrmation  of  the  plantaHosi,  and 
left  to  be  choked  up  and  destroyed  as  the  woody  plants  gradually  spread  over  the  surlhee. 

16.  The  proportion  of  space,  in  the  pleasure-ground,  which  shooM  be  covered  wMlr 
flowers,  will  depend  on  the  taste  of  the  proprietor.  If  shrubs  and  breadth  of  lawn  an 
preferred,  or  if  there  is  a  separate  floweripurden,  then  the  flower-beds  need  not  be  nunse- 
rons,  and  may  consist  of  a  1^  near  the  house;  but  if  the  taste  Ibr  flowen  is  greater  than 
that  Ibr  trees  and  shrubs,  then  the  flower-beds  may  be  hicreased  accordfaigly. 

274.  ArehUeetwal  omamenU, — ^The  number  of  these  about  a  place  depends 
on  various  circumstances,  but  obiefly  on  wbetber  the  pleasnte-ground  is  plaiiit 
or  much  decorated  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  mansion.  If  there  be  a 
terrace-walk  bordering  the  house,  and  leading  to  the  flowei^garden,  the  for- 
mer may  be  enriched  with  sUtues,  and  the  latter  with  vases,  agreeably  to 
principles  already  laid  down  in  the  preceding  pages 
of  this  work.  The  walks  in  the  pleasure-ground 
should,  at  all  events,  have  seats  placed  m  situa« 
tions  displaying  the  best  views ;  which  may  be  of 
the  most  simple  description,  and  formed  of  the 
most  common  materials,  as  shown  in  fy,  82. ;  or 
there  may  be  covered  seats,  in  the  form  of  different 
descriptions  of  rustic  buildings,  constructed  chiefly 
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of  wood,  introduced  wkvra  they  would  be  UMful  h  place*  for  lerting,  utd 
dtoMble  aa  oljecu  in  the  landwape.    (See    fig.  88.)   Id  genenl,  guden 


buildingt  of  B  purely  ornamenUl  deacriptinn,  ihould  either  be  very  few  (in 
wbich  CAM  they  may  be  built  of  lubitantia)  laateiiaii,  luch  aa  brick  or  itoue) ; 
-or,  if  of  frequGut  occurrence,  tbe  materialii  of  which  they  are  constructed 
■bould  be  temporary,  intereat  and  mlue  being  given  to  each  by  iti  detign. 
EipeniiTe  garden  building*,  Mich  at  clastical  temple*,  porticoet,  colonnade*, 
ke.,  eontuning  atatun,  buati,  and  tculpturei  of  marble,  can  leldom  be  in- 
dulged in  in  tmall  places,  and,  indeed,  are  better  adapted  for  tbe  ground*  of- 
bettditary  reiidence*.  In  re*idence*  liable  to  be  sold  on  the  death  of  tha 
proprietAT,  omanental  building*,  whether  of  the  permanent  or  lemporsry 
kind,  add  little  or  nothing  to  ihc  price  of  the  eatata ;  and  bad  Stone,  where 
tbe  garden  building*  are  magnificent,  been  sold  at  the  death  of  the  Earl 
Teitple,  during  whose  occupation  of  that  estate  they  were  built,  they  would 
bare  brought  little  more  than  the  rool-'houses  at  the  LeMOWe*,  a  contemporary 
otvamcntal  rendence,  did  on  tbe  death  of  their  architect  and  proprietor, 
Sbenstone.  Ornamental  buildinga,  therefore,  are  chiefly  to  be  valued  for  the 
^oymant  they  afibrd  the  proprietor  during  hia  lifetime ;  aad,  unleaa  a  part 
of  thia  enjoyment  contitta  in  knowing  that  tbeae  buildinga  will  descend  to  hia 
poateri^,  prudence  dietatea  that  they  should  be  built  ao  a*  not  to  occasion 
great  expenae.  In  all  that  reapecta  the  introdustion  of  ornamental  buildings, 
bowerer,  much  must  be  left  to  (he  particular  taste  of  the  proprietor ;  and,  as 
most  proprietors  take  pleaaure  in  having  at  all  time*  aome  atructure,  alter- 
atioai,  or  addition,  going  forward,  this  is  an  additional  argument  in  favour  of 
tlructure*  of  temporary  materials,  erected  for  pictareatjue  effect,  and  aa  occa- 
aional  resting-place* ;  or  for  affording  shelter,  and  not  intended  to  last  longer 
than  the  verdant  scenery  by  wbich  they  are  surrounded;  or,  in  other  word*, 
to  be  eqanlly  subjectto  change  a*  the  re*t  of  the  garden. 
275.  Rtulia  wuet  (as  ahowu  in  fig.  8B.),  hadttt*  vf  riulk  weii,  boxes  or 
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bedf  of  flowers  cased  with  fantastic  roots,  hollow  atiiinfM  89 

of  trees,  rustid  arcades,  dead  trees,  and  other  places  lor 
forming  receptacles  for  low  plants,  or  supports  for  climb- 
ing ones,  may  all  be  introduced  occasionally ;  care  being 
taken  that  they  are  never  displayed  in  such  numbers,  or 
of  such  msgnitude,  as  to  attract  more  attention  than  the 
flowers  to  which  they  are  meant  to  he  subserrient  To 
keep  within  the  happy  medium,  however,  in  this  kind 
of  garden  ornament,  is  extremely  difficult;  since  the 
proprietor,  who  han  had  them  constructed  under  his  direc- 
tion one  after  another,  is  apt  to  lose  sight  of  the  general 
effect,  in  the  interest  which  each  separate  object  has 
crested  in  his  mind,  and  which  he  looks  upon  with  the 
fond  indulgence  of  a  parent ;  forgetting  that  a  stranger 
judges  of  them  solely  by  their  effects  as  connected  with 
the  scenery  around  them. 

276.  Wirework,  in  the  form  of  the  rims  and  handles  of 
baskets,  edgings,  and  various  kinds  of  props  for  climbers, 
may  also  be  occasionally  introduced;  always,  however, 

remembering  that  they  are  to  be  subordinate  objects  to  the  plants  which 
they  enclose,  protect,  or  sustain.  It  ia  customary  to  paint  witework  of  this 
description  green;  but,  in  our  opinion,  this  colour  is  the  very  worst  that 
can  be  adopted  for  any  kind  of 
structure  or  utensil  to  be  placed 
among  the  green  of  nature.  A 
stone- colour,  or  dull  white,  or 
greyish  black,  we  think  greatly 

preferable.     1%.  90.  shows  a        ] ..[ J j[ [ J 

mode  of  forming  edgings  to 

beds  in  gardens.    Fig,  91.  shows  a  wirework  edging  of  a  handsome  kind,  and 

on  a  larger  scale. 

277.  The  u$e  of  iMMe#,  and  other  garden  omameniB  if  ari^eial  siome,  or  of 
earthenware,  is  now  very  fashionable  in  pleasure-grounds,  and  more  especially 
in  flower-gardens ;  but  this  kind  of  ornament  is  very  frequently  oveidone  or 
misplaced.  When  they  are  used,  they  should,  if  possible,  be  placed  on  a 
pedestal  corresponding  to  the  vase,  as  shown  in  Jig.  92. 

278.  Seuipturein  gardens. — Whoever  understands  the  phrase  *' unity  of 
expression,'*  and  can  examine  any  scene  presented  to  him  by  the  test  of  its 
being  or  not  being,  *'  a  harmonious  whole,"  will  be  able  to  determine  what 
is  right  and  what  is  wrong  in  the  disposition  of  sculptural  ornaments  in  gar- 
dens. All  architectural  objects  and  statuary,  being  ponderous  and  intended 
for  great  duration,  should  be  placed  on  bases  obviously  secure  and  durable. 
A  vase  or  a  statue  should  never  be  set  down  on  grass,  or  on  dug  grouad, 
without  a  decided  pedestal,  resting,  or  appearing  to  rest,  on  a  secure  founda- 
tion ;  and  it  should  never  be  set  on  anything  less  obviously  durable  than 
masonry.  Where  such  objects  form  the  predominating  features  in  a  seefie, 
they  should  always  be  connected  with  some  kind  of  building,  such  as  a  pan- 
pet  or  terrace-wall,  or  even  a  stone  border  to  a  walk,  a  bed,  or  a  pond ;  and, 
in  default  of  these,  even  a  paved  walk  between  a  row  of  statuesy  the  pedes- 
tals standing  on  a  flagstone,  projected  from  the  pavement  into  the  adjotning 
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turf  or  dug  ground  (tee  fg.  9Z.),  will  tend 
to  pmerve  uuity  of  expreuiuD.  Even  an 
■TM  of  gravel  projected  from  b  gravel  walk, 
ud  extending  an  inch  or  two  all  round  ihe 
pedectal,  will  have  a  tendency  to  maintain 
the  Mcure  tvchitectural  character  which 
ought  alwaya  to  accompany  architectural 
and  (culptnral  objecti.  Rootwork,  nude 
baiketa,  and  other  temporary  object*  or  < 
■ttnetvrei  of  thii  kind,  should  Mldom  or 
■MTer  be  introduced  iu  the  Mine  tcene  with 
Tiaei,  itatuea,  or  other  omamenlt  of  worked 
•lone.  A  atrikiog  example  of  the  bad  effect 
of  mixing  mtylei  may  be  aeen  in  fig,  94., 
in  which  a  nutic  lummer-houie,  a  clauical 
nK,  and  ■  Cbiueie  leat  are  all  placed  to- 
gether. 

279.  XoehBork,  or  a  collection  of  frag- 
menti  of  rock,  itonei,  flinti,  Titriiied  brioki, 
MoriK,  and  linulai  object*,  to  terve  m  a 
nidu  fur  ^auU,  ia  allowable  in  particular 
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sitnaftiont;  but  no  descriptioii  of  garden  ornament,  nnleasi  perhaps  we 
except  nutic  work  of  the  kind  mentioned  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  is  more 
frequently  muplaced  and  mismanaged.  Collectioui  of  stones  should  never 
be  hei^d  vp  about  the  roots  of  trees,  at  the  base  of  walls,  or  against  a 
mansion,  hot-houses,  &c. ;  nor  should  accumulations  of  fragments  of  stone 
ever  be  piled  up  on  a  level  surface  of  turf,  without  some  preparation  or  accom- 
paniment indicating  that  they  might  have  been  there  naturally.  Two  of  the 
moat  remarkable  pieces  of  rockwork  in  England,  are  that  at  the  Hoole,  near 
Chester,  constructed  from  the  designs,  and  under  the  immediate  inspection,,  of 
Lady  Broughton,  and  that  at  Elvaston  Castle,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Harring- 
ton. There  is  also  a  rock  garden  at  Blenheim,  one  at  Chatsworth  on  a  most 
mag;oificent  scale,  one  at  Redleaf,  and  one  in  front  of  the  magnificent  botanical 
conservatory  at  Syon.  The  rockwork  at  Redleaf,  near  Tunbridge  (of  which 
views  will  be  given  in  an  after  part  of  this  work),  is  an  excellent  example 
of  the  best  mode  of  improving  a  country  naturally  rocky.  At  the  Hoole 
(a  aeries  of  views  of  which  will  also  be  given  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this 
work),  there  is  a  direct  imitation  of  the  glaciers  of  Switxerland,  with  a  level 
valley  between ;  and  on  this  valley  the  mountain  scenery  projects  and  retires, 
forming  a  great  variety  of  prominences,  recesses,  and  sinuosities,  aided  by 
scattered  fragments  of  rock,  of  different  dimensions,  and  by  shrubs  and  herba- 
ceous plants.  At  Syon,  no  particular  description  of  rocky  scenery  is  imitated, 
and  the  scene  can  only  be  described  as  a  ridge  formed  by  piling  up  huge 
maaaea  of  stone,  of  different  kinds ;  but  the  base  of  this  ridge  is  so  well  united 
with  the  turf,  and  the  whole  of  the  ridge  is  so  disguised  by  trees,  shrubs,  and 
planta,  that  the  want  of  natural  character  scarcely  ever  occurs  to  the  mind. 
Where  the  base  of  the  ridge  joins  the  level  ground,  there  are  at  first  seen  here 
and  there  some  slight  protuberances  of  turf,  each  of  which  seems  to  indicate 
that  there  is  a  stone  below,  and  quite  near  the  surface.  A  little  farther  apart, 
portjona  of  the  stones  seem  to  have  burst  through  some  of  the  protuberances ; 
and  here  and  there  the  upper  parts  of  some  stones  appear  quite  bare.  Near 
these,  are  blocks  of  stones  raised  in  great  part  above  the  surface,  and  occa- 
sionally some  entirely  so ;  and,  farther  on,  the  grouping  becomes  conspicuous, 
and  two  or  three  stones  are  seen  piled  on  one  another.  To  groups  of  different 
siies,  so  formed,  is  joined  the  great  ridge,  rising  to  the  height  of  upwards  of 
50  ft ;  and,  on  climbing  up  its  sides,  ihey  are  found  to  be  varied  by  natural- 
looking  paths  among  the  stones,  and  a  profUrion  of  curious  little  rook  plants, 
unseen  from  below.  At  Elvaston  Castle,  tbe  rockwork  is  placed  on  the  banks 
of  a  long  winding  lake,  and  is  constructed  on.a  moat  magnificent  scale.  The 
masses  of  rock  appear  scattered  in  a  natural  manner  through  the  valley, 
aometimes  rising  into  steep  precipices  intersected  by  winding  walk*,  which 
lead  the  visitor  easily,  and  almost  imperceptibly,  to  the  summit.  At  Blenheim 
the  object  is  to  ornament  rocky  scars  on  the  face  of  a  steep  bank,  and  conse- 
quently there  is  no  difiSculty  in  forming  ledges  and  niches  for  the  plants,  as 
there  is  abundance  of  stone  of  the  same  kind  as  the  bank  in  the  vicinity. 
There  ia  nothing  particular  in  the  disposition  of  the  stones;  but  the  stairs 
which  pass  obliquely  through  the  scars,  and  cement  them  together,  are  very 
well  managed.  Each  part  has  a  separate  nidus,  with  appropriate  soil ;  and 
the  stones  are  covered  with  mosses  and  lichens,  which,  by  the  richness  of  their 
colouring,  produce  a  very  striking  effect. 
280.  PogUkn  rf  rockwork.    Rockwork  or  stones,  ap  dii«posed  as  to  convey 
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tile  ideft  that  (hey  form  a  part  of,  or  |irDtmde  from  below,  the  fouBdatMni  of  a 
buflding,  produce  the  expression  of  stability  and  propriety ;  bat,  when  they 
are  heaped  up  on  the  surface  of  the  ground  against  the  walls,  the  idea  oi 
Incongruity  b  excited,  by  seeing  that  which  ought  to  he  the  foondationy  and 
consequenUy  under  the  building,  piled  up  against  it,  and  above  the  surfiuse  of 
the  ground.  Not  only  are  the  ideas  of  propriety  and  stability  thus  totally 
destroyed,  but  those  of  disorder  and  insecurity  are  produced.  Neither,  as  we 
hare  observed  in  a  preceding  page,  should  roots,  decayed  trunks,  stumps,  or 
branches  of  trees,  ever  be  mixed  up  with  stones,  on  account  of  their  obvious 
incongruity  in  point  of  durability.  Each  of  the«e  kinds  of  materials  ought  to 
be  kept  by  itself;  and  thus  we  might  have  receptacles  for  plants  formed 
entirely  of  decayed  wood  in  one  place ;  in  another,  of  fragments  of  rock ;  in 
a  third,  of  land-stones  or  of  flints ;  and,  in  others,  of  vitrified  bricks,  of  acorise-, 
of  pieces  of  hewn  stone,  of  fragments  of  sculpture,  of  shells,  of  corals,  of  ipan, 
of  petrifactions,  &c.  When  there  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of  the  sur&oe  that 
indicates  the  presence  of  rock  or  stone  in  the  soil,  and  when  it  is  determined, 
at  all  events,  to  have  some  rockwork,  one  of  the  three  following  modes  may 
be  adopted  to  render  it  natural :  vix.,  the  rockwork  may  be  built  on  a  level 
surface ;  an  excavation  may  be  made  to  imitate  an  old  stone  quarry ;  or  a 
walk  may  be  carried  through  rocks. 

281.  On  a  lev§l  twfaee^  a  preparation  may  be  made,  beginning  at  a  short 
distance  from  where  the  main  body  of  rockwork  is  to  be  placed,  by  mafcing 
some  fragments  of  stone  into  the  earth,  so  deep  as  to  show  only  their  edges, 
or  angles,  rising  above  the  turf.  As  the  main  body  is  approached,  these 
stones  may  become  more  numerous ;  larger  portions  of  them  may  be  shown ; 
and  they  may  be  connected  in  lines,  or  ridges,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  indicate, 
partly  by  protruding  stones,  and  partly  by  raised  placet  in  the  turf,  something 
like  the  "  cropping  out,"  or  rising  to  the  surface  of  natural  strata.  A  few 
half-sunk  stones,  of  different  sixes,  may  then  appear  in  groups,  as  if  they  had 
been  accidentally  separated  from  these  strata ;  and  immediately  before  the 
mass  of  rockwork,  there  may  be  some  loose  stones,  with  flat  sides,  piied  irrfr- 
gulariy  on  one  another,  so  as  to  form  subordinate  masses  to  the  Itf ge  mass. 
This  large  or  principal  mass  must  be  in  imitation  of  some  natural  character 
of  rock;  and,  whatever  that  character  may  be,  the  manner  of  the  preparation 
for  it  which  we  have  been  just  describing  must  be  of  the  same  kind.  The 
rock  to  be  imitated  niay  be  stratified  in  various  ways,  as  we  see  sandstcme, 
limeitone,  slatestone,  &c.,  in  nature ;  or  it  may  be  in  masses,  with  no  appear- 
ance of  regular  strata,  hut  with  cracks  and  fissures,  sometimes  horixontal  or 
oblique,  and  at  other  times  perpendicular ;  and  differing  both  in  the  magni* 
tude  of  the  clefts  or  fissures,  and  also  in  their  numberi,  as  we  often  see  in 
masses  of  granite,  trapstone,  &c.  In  short,  having  thrown  out  the  idea  of 
imitating  nature,  both  in  the  main  mass  of  rockwork,  and  in  the  preparations 
for  it,  that  alone  will  be  sufficient  to  guide  the  artistical  gardener,  who  has 
lived  in  a  hilly  or  rocky  country.  It  will  be  seen,  from  these  remarks,  that 
the  kind  of  rockwork  which  displays  a  heap  or  heaps  of  stones,  however  large 
some  of  these  may  be,  all  showing  themselves  above  the  surface,  and  to  ^ 
same  extent  over  the  whole  heap,  as  if  it  had  been  merely  a  mound  of  earth 
dotted  over  with  stones,  has  no  claim  whatever  to  be  considered  as  loekwork 
in  our  sense  of  the  word.  It  may  represent  a  commonplace  or  a  curious  heap 
of  stnnes,  which  may  be  more  or  less  convenient  for  the  culture  of  plants; 
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but  it  b  altogetlier  anfit  to  be  introduced  into  garden  scenery,  m  an  artistica] 
object.  In  general,  rockwork,  to  be  truly  natural,  can  only  show  the  rock  on 
one  side,  or,  at  most,  on  two  sides ;  at  scars,  clifik,  precipieea,  &c.,  are  seen 
in  rocky  districts.  The  upper  part  of  the  rock  should  be  covered  with  turf, 
and  trees,  and  bushes,  and  the  inclination  of  the  turf  should  follow  the  sup- 
posed continuation  of  the  rocky  strata.  This  mode  is  not  only  natural,  but 
has  the  advantage  of  being  convenient ;  because,  by  making  the  angle  of 
elevation  of  the  strata  more  or  less,  according  to  the  extent  of  the  ground, 
the  covering  of  turf  can,  at  a  greater  or  less  distance,  be  made  to  unite  with 
the  level  turf  of  the  lawn.  Where  ferns,  or  plants  requiring  shade,  are 
chiefly  to  be  cultivated  as  rock  plants,  the  abrupt  side  or  face  of  the  strata 
may  face  the  north,  and  the  talus,  or  sloping  side,  the  south.  Where  early - 
flowering  plants  are  to  be  cultivated,  such  as  the  Californian  aimuals,  the 
abrupt  side  may  face  the  south  or  south  -east.  It  is  almost  needless  to  state 
that  on  the  sloping  side,  which  may  be  called  the  back  part  of  the  rock  or 
hHI,  there  ought  to  be  no  rocks  or  stones  cropping  out ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
the  appearance  ought  to  be  such  as  to  indicate  depth  of  soil,  where  the  slope 
joins  the  level  surface  ;  that  being  always  the  case  in  nature  at  the  base  of  a 
declivity.  The  covering  of  the  rock,  or  hill,  including  the  slope,  and  also  a  por- 
tion of  the  adjoining  lawn,  may  be  planted  with  trees  and  shrubs,  chiefly  in 
the  picturesque  manner ;  as  their  appearance  in  such  a  situation,  and  dis- 
posed in  such  a  manner,  is  perfectly  natural,  powerfully  supports  the  idea  of 
the  truth  of  the  imitation,  and  serves  artistically  to  unite  the  hill  with  the 
level  surface.  To  render  the  imitation  of  the  abrupt  side,  or  face,  of  the 
stratified  rock  artistical,  all  that  is  necessary  is,  to  let  the  flowering  plants 
introduced  in  the  clefts,  fissures,  or  shelves  (produced  by  one  stratum  pro- 
jecting farther  out  than  another),  be  of  foreign  kinds.  Where  granite  or 
basalt  is  the  material  used,  the  stratification,  or  lines  of  separation,  may  be 
chiefly  vertical ;  but,  in  the  case  of  sandstone  or  limestone,  they  should  be 
chiefly  horizontal.  The  most  intractable  materials  for  forming  rockwork 
which  is  intended  tu  have  any  grandeur  of  effect  are,  land  stones,  pebbles 
from  the  sea  shore,  flints,  and  chalk-stones ;  which,  indeed,  are  only  fit  for 
fiunng  an  abrupt  irregular  bank,  to  be  planted  with  creepers  or  alpines. 
F^*  95,  may  be  described  as  a  mechanical  representation  of  a  piece  of 

95 


9 


artificial  rockwork,  in  the  form  of  a  scar,  or  precipice,  rising  from  a  flat 
snrikce,  and  consisting  of  the  cropping  out  of  strata  that  have  a  considerable 
dip,  or  inclination.  In  this  figure,  abed  show  the  face  of  the  rock  on  two 
aides,  in  which  the  lines  of  the  strata,  viewed  in  front,  appear  nearly  hori- 
zontal, in  difl^erent  beds ;  each  bed  projecting  somewhat  beyond  the  one  which 
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n  orer  it,  in  otdw  to  fom  ledgM  (c)  for  pUnt*.  Hie  dotted  linM  //abov 
dw  Mippoaed  c<mtiinialioii  and  dip  of  the  itnila  andcr  the  turf.  The  (pace 
4iy  ie  covered  with  earth  and  tuif,  aiit  the  rock  on  the  oppoeite  nde  at  A; 
i  akom  tbe  taliti  at  the  back  of  the  acar  or  cliff,  where  the  soil  ie  al««)'i 
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decpett  and  bett ;  Uti  k,  pTepanlary  fragmcDti  tn  tti*  fongronnd.  It  will  be 
recollected  that  thh  iketch  is  made  pnrpoaelj  plain  and  formal,  for  tbe  sake 
of  illuHiadon  ;  but  Jig.  96.,  a  view  of  part  of  the  rockwork  at  Bedlea^  nMf 
be  referred  to,  m  combining  iUuitrstian  with  effect. 

383,  ^n  eteavatian  may  bt  madt  in  a  fiat  turfaee,  and  in  ihe  botlom  of  it 
water  wa«j  be  introduced ;  from  one  or  more  of  the  lidea  of  thia  nnaU  pond. 
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■tmtified  rockwork  may  b«  carried  up  to  the  surface,  aod  connderably  above 
it,  ao  ai  to  give  acme  distant  resemblance  to  an  old  stone  quarry,  wbieh  may 
be  supposed  to  bsve  existed  there  before  tlie  spot  was  turned  into  pleaaore- 
grounds.  An  example  of  rockwork  of  this  kind  is  given  in^.  97.,  and  it  is 
an  idea  which  every  gardener  of  taste  will  know  how  to  improve  and  enrry 
into  execution. 

28^.  A  walk,  or  a  glade  of  twrf^  may  be  sunk  in  a  level  surface,  or  carried 
through  a  knoll  or  raised  surfiMse ;  and  the  sides  of  the  glade  or  walk  may 
display  scars  or  precipices  of  rockwork,  more  or  less  stratified,  according  to 
circumstances.  On  the  surface  above  such  rockwork  trees  may  be  planted, 
which  would  give  the  whole  an  air  of  truth,  stability,  and  durability ;  the  very 
reverse  of  the  effect  produced  by  heaping  up  fragments  of  stone  about  the 
roots  of  trees.  An  example  of  this  is  shown  in  fig,  98.  (n  general  no  rock- 
work of  any  kind  whatever  can  be  put  together  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to 
the  man  of  taste,  except  by  a  workman  who  has  the  eye  of  an  artist,  who  can 
conceive  beforehand  the  effect  which  he  wishes  to  produce,  who  has  some  idea 
of  connexion  and  grouping,  and  who  knows  the  difference  between  peculiar 
and  general  nature.  Those  who  attempt  rockwork,  without  possessing  one  or 
more  of  these  qualities  of  mind,  can  hardly  fail  to  be  unsuccessful ;  or,  if 
they  produce  an3rtliing  good,  it  must  be  by  mere  accident  They  may  put 
together  heaps  of  stones,  larger  or  smaller,  according  to  the  abundance  of  the 
material,  or  the  sum  expended ;  the  heaps  may  be  curious,  from  the  variety 
of  stones,  spars,  &c.,  brought  together;  or  ludicrous,  from  tlie  fantastic  shapes 
of  some  of  them ;  or  childish,  from  the  position  of  others ;  but  nothing  to 
affect  the  imagination  can  ever  be  the  result  of  such  accumulations.  After 
all  that  has  been  done,  they  will  still  be  only  heaps  of  stones.  Hence  it  is, 
that  all  the  rockworks  in  Britain,  worth  looking  at,  have  been  constructed  by 
workmen  who  have  had  a  natural  genius  for  this  kind  of  work ;  or  under  the 
immediate  direction  of  artists.  For  example,  those  at  Pain's  HiU,  Wimble- 
don House,  and  Oatlands,  were  put  up  by  a  stonemason,  who  devoted  himself 
entirely  to  this  kind  of  production,  and  who  was  eagerly  sought  for  in  every 
part  of  the  country ;  that  at  Hoole,  as  we  have  seen,  was  designed  and 
executed  under  the  eye  of  the  proprietor,  Lady  Broughton ;  that  at  Redleaf 
was  also  executed  under  the  direction  of  the  late  Mr.  Wells  himself;  and  the 
interesting  grottoes  and  cascades  at  Wardour  Castle,  by  a  mason  who  was 
much  employed  in  that  way  throughout  the  country,  and  who,  though  be 
received  nearly  a  pound  a  day,  when  employed,  died  some  years  ago,  as  we 
were  informed  in  1833,  in  the  parish  workhouse. 

284.  Water, — To  determine  the  extent  to  which  water  should  be  intro- 
duced, and  the  character  which  it  ought  to  assume  in  small  places,  is  a  point 
requiring  some  consideration.  In  the  case  of  a  spring  or  a  running  stream 
the  difficulty  is  not  great ;  but,  where  there  is  only  just  a  sufficient  supply  of 
water  to  maintain  a  pond  or  small  lake  during  the  summer  season,  the  skill 
required  is  greater.  The  difficulty  arises,  not  from  any  doubt  of  the  effect  of 
the  water,  in  a  picturesque  point  of  view,  for  that  is  easily  determined ;  but 
with  regard  to  its  influence  on  the  salubrity  of  the  atmosphere  of  the  place. 
The  exhalations,  even  from  pure  water,  when  they  are  taken  up  by  the  atmo- 
sphere of  any  given  space  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  it  moister  than  that 
of  the  surrounding  country,  must  be  considered  injurious ;  and  much  more 
so  are  exhalations  from  water  rendered  impure  by  the  decay  of  vegetables 
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■long  iU  banks,  or  b;  the  admixture  of  impuritiei  fniin  the  draint  of  offices, 
tie,  AUentire  obcervatioD,  and  Bome  experience  on  tbia  tubject,  have  enabled 
na  to  HiiTe  at  (be  folloiring  conclurioni,  which  may  be  conaidered  u  prin- 
dplei : — Water  ihould  never  be  introduced  in  landccape  gardening,  unleu  it 
conducf)  to  health,  beauty,  orpictureique  effect. 
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285.  fFUh  a  view  to  healthy  water  mtgkt  never  to  be  mtrodueei  vhera  it  will 
increase,  in  any  eentible  degree,  the  quantity  of  moisture  that  would  other- 
wise be  taken  up  by  the  atmosphere  of  the  locality,  either  in  summer  or 
winter.    From  this  principle  the  following  rules  may  be  deduced : 


1.  That  tlie  sorftoe  to  be  oorered  wHh  an  srtMolal  pleet  of  water  ihoeld  b» 
proportioii  as  the  general  snrfkoe  of  the  ground  is  flat  t  ttaa  nfl  retsattra  i  tka 
pleaaare-groond,  or  enolosnre.  amall ;  and  tbs  trass  and  dmbs  nameroos. 

9.  That  the  most  wholeeome  ihoatfams  in  wtiioh  srttfloial  water  can  be  introdiMed,  are 
those  where  the  gensral  ■aifaoe  of  the  gronnd  is  elsratsd,  sad  the  soO  natarally  dry,  aad 
not  thieki^  eofsrad  with  trees  and  ihrabs. 

S.  Thai,  hi  flst  sitnatione  with  retentiTe  Nils,  when  the  sarfhoe  is  thiddy  pisiited  with 
trees  or  ebnibs,  water,  eren  on  the  moit  limited  esale,  ahonld  nerer  be  introdaosd,  wlth- 
ont,  St  the  tsme  time,  rendering  the  snifSee  of  the  larroaading  ground  pcrfectlj  diylqr  tlie 
frequent  drain  qretem. 

4.  Thst  in  no  deieription  of  srtifldal  water  oagbt  the  deoajof  ngetablsi  to  he  allowed 
to  take  place,  and  mors  espeoisllf  skmg  the  msrgin. 

5.  Thst  the  margin  of  sU  srtlflcisl  pieoee  of  water  ought  to  be  fiorsssd  of  a  oonridenUe 
thieknem  of  grarel  or  smaD  slonee,  or  of  blocks  of  itone,  in  imitation  of  loekwoikt  In  ovder 
to  dimiwirii  the  qaantitjr  of  spoagy  or  msrahy  msttsr,  by  which  sr^^oratloB  nersr  eeasest 
and  nibstitBte  Ibr  it  a  onooth  hani  rarlkoe,  fkom  which  ersporatlQn  will  go  on  with  rapidity, 
aad  which  will  thns  loon  beeoms  quite  diy. 

Gardeners  sre  in  the  hsUt,  when  thsy  plant  out  pelaigoninms,  snd  other  spongy-wooded 
green-bottse  plsnti^  on  lawns,  to  reduce  them  beftre  pbmtingont  to  dngle  stsms,  snd  to  fres 
these  from  learee  to  the  height  of  i  or  4  inches.  Alter  plaatiAg,  thaaarfhee  (wiiieh  tens  a 
Tery  geatle  knoll,  about  lit  In  diameter,  sad,  lay,  than  1  in.  to  lla.  high  tai  the  centra, 
where  the  stem  is  plsced)  is  bedded  over  with  niall  psbblee,  about  the  rise  of  pigeon^  cggi ; 
and  these,  by  drying  rapidly  after  rafaie,  pnrent  the  damp  from  lodging  about  the  oollan  of 
the  plants,  which,  witliout  this  precsatlon,  would,  ss  itis  technically  called,  damp  olt  Now, 
if  gardenera  would  apply  the  rationale  of  this  prsetlce  to  the  margins  of  barina,  ponde,  lakecL 
riyen,  and  all  pieocs  of  water  whaterer,  natural  or  srttfldsl,in  plesaure-grounds,  they  would 
render  the  ev^;)orstlon  from  these  pieoee  of  water  wholly  innoxious.  The  eraporatloB  fttas 
clear  water  is  dmply  ixUurious  by  Incressing  the  quantity  of  moisture  hSId  In  suspsnilon  fay 
the  atmosphera  t  but  the  er^Kvstloii  from  water  oontalning  a  mixtura  of  decaying  tags- 
tables  from  the  park  abore  it,  contatais,  in  addition  to  water,  thoee  ddeterlous  gasss  knowa 
asmslaria.  As  sU  pieces  of  water  sra  liable  to  rise  or  frll  with  rslns  or  great  droaghts,  the 
breadth  snd  height  of  the  spsoe  slong  their  msrglns,  which  Is  graTcUad  or  corered  with 
stones,  ought  to  be  such  ss  tlist,  in  the  grestest  drought  of  summer,  when  the  water  Is  sunk 
to  the  lowsft  point.  It  should  not  expose  sny  of  Its  earthy  bed  to  the  air  i  aad  that,  la 
spring  snd  autumn,  when  it  is  raised  to  Its  greatest  height  by  rains»  it  should  not  toach  the 
lesTes  of  the  plants  slong  its  margfaL  TUs  is  the  beau  Ideal  mode  of  treating  aitMclal 
water,  where  the  ol^ect  is  to  render  it  wholesome  t  snd  It  li  grstuying  to  And  thai  It  Is  as 
superior  to  $he  common  mode  of  treating  the  margins  of  pieces  of  water,  in  Us  seoordaaos 
with  the  principles  of  picturesque  besuty,  as  it  Is  with  the  principles  of  health. 

S.  That,  in  distributing  the  trees  and  shrubs  over  a  paik  or  pleasure-ground  cwitalalag  a 
piece  of  water,  proTiaion  should  always  be  msdete  the  exH  from  the  grounds  cf  the  t^mms 
which  arise  from  the  aratsiy  snrfkce.  This  is  to  bs  done  1^  broad  qMoes  of  lawn  cr  turf 
without  trees,  extending  ftxun  one  or  from  both  ends  of  the  piece  of  wster,  through  the 
park  or  pleasure-ground,  to  ground  on  a  lower  level  (see  Jig.  99,\  whera  the  air  charged 
with  vapour  will  And  its  way  by  its  own  gravity.  Whera  this  Is  neglected,  paiks  in  low 
moist  situations,  with  trees  scattered  regularly  over  their  suifkoe,  become  oorered  with 
what  may  be  described  as  one  general  pond  of  malarian  vapour ;  or  with  a  number  of 
ponds,  in  which  the  vapour  is  dammed  up  by  trees  crossing  the  course  which  It  would 
natarally  take  along  the  lowest  1  eveL  The  gardens  cf  the  Kew  Palace  at  Flmlico  may  be 
considered  as  one  immense  pond  of  malarian  vapour,  oonflned  by  the  palace  aad  other 
buildings  St  the  lower  end,  and  by  high  walls  slong  the  sides;  snd  which  is  prevented  from 
bdqg  dispersed  by  winds  or  the  suur  by  the  groups  of  tress^  mounts,  gfasiv  banks,  &c, 
contained  in  the  interior. 
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286.  fFUh  a  view  to  heayiy,  the  duikicthe  propertiei  cfwaUr^  as  eontnsted 
with  those  of  ground  are,  clearness  and  brilliancy,  the  power  of  mullipljring 
objects,  coolness,  and  motion.  These  are  the  principal  properties  which  con- 
cern the  landscape-gardener;  and  it  is  diflScult  to  imagine  a  situation  in  which 
one  or  other  of  them  may  not  be  exhibited,  and  turned  to  excellent  aocount* 
The  following  rules  refer  to  this  principle : 

1.  Clesmeis  In  pieces  of  water  is  displayed  by  allowing  them  olilefly  to  reflect  tbe  Af ; 
and  brUllsacy,  by  having  the  titnation  tomewhat  eleraied,  or  otherwise  so  prominent  fkat 
the  water  may  catch  the  rays  of  the  sun,  snd  reflect  them  directly  In  the  eye  of  the  apectalsr. 
This  Is  aUnd  of  beanty  not  often  destnible  in  landsciq[»e  {  bat  it  msy  oooariooally  be  wanted 
to  eoBtrast  with  others ;  and  it  has  this  advsntage,  that  It  may  be  Introdneed  in  a  toj 
limited  tpeoe,  to  which  It  addi  great  cheerfhlness. 

9.  The  power  of  multiplying  otjects  by  reflection  is  by  far  the  most  Talashle  property  of 
water,  relatlTely  to  landaq^gardening.  Forms,  ehsdes,  and  ookwn  may  thos  be  doubled ; 
and  the  most  forcible  contrasts  may  be  produced  between  water  sarroonded  by  trees,  bidld- 
Ings,  or  other  obJeolB,  snd  open  lawn  or  pleasare-groiUML  Hence,  it  is  seldom  derirable  to 
Ibrm  pieces  of  water  without  planting  trees  or  shrubs,  or  both,  along  its  banks.  Water, 
without  wood,  may  display  deameai,  snd  cout^  the  idea  of  coolnees;  bat  it  caanot  have 
that  intricacy,  variety,  rlchnem,  and  force  of  eflbct,  which  sre  (rodoced  in  greater  perfleetlon 
by  the  shade,  colouring,  and  forms  of  trees  and  shrubs,  with  the  occasional  aid  of  buildings 
and  animated  nature,  than  by  sny  other  means  st  the  command  of  the  gardener. 

S.  CoolnesB,  as  a  property  of  water,  is  actually  produced  by  evaporation ;  bat  its  cooUag 
effect  in  landscape  may  be  considered  ss  depending  on  the  idea  of  coolness  which  we  asso- 
ciate with  water,  and  which  has  been  originally  derived  flmn  experience.  This  property 
in  water  renders  it  a  desirable  material  Ibr  contrasting  with  gravel,  buildings,  rocks,  or  other 
otdects,  which,  with  reference  to  their  efltet  in  landscape,  are  considered  wsrm. 

4.  The  motion  of  water,  in  the  JmHstlon  of  its  more  common  forms  in  natare,  Is  displayed 
in  artificial  brooks,  rills,  springs,  ftc.  \  snd  in  the  imitation  of  more  eztrsofdinsry  natural 
appearances,  in  artificial  cascades,  fountains,  and  Jets.  As  the  motion  of  water  may  thus  ba 
displayed  on  a  very  small  scale ;  the  property  of  motion,  and,  as  already  mentioned,  that  of 
clearness,  are,  perhaps,  of  the  most  universal  use  in  gardening ;  there  being  scarcely  any 
ground-plot,  however  small,  that  will  not  admit  of  a  fragment  of  rock,  with  a  drooping 
fountain,  or  of  a  marble  basin,  or  stone  vase,  of  desr  water,  to  reflect  the  rays  of  the  saa» 
and  tints  of  the  sky. 

287.  With  a  view  to  pictureeque  effect,  water  may  be  nUrodaeed  mto  tke 
grounds  of  every  residence,  however  limited  it  may  be  in  extent;  and  the 
effect  will  depend,  not  on  the  magnitude  of  the  piece  of  water,  but  on  the 
character  or  expression  which  it  is  made  to  assume.  Hence  the  following 
rules: 

1.  That,  in  very  small  places  of  even  a  fow  perches  In  extend  a  sarfkce  of  water,  of  not 
more  than  a  few  square  fleet,  sunk  in  the  ground,  and  with  a  gravelly,  rod^,  or  stony  nar^ 
gin,  by  reflecting  the  oldects  near  it,  snd  the  sky,  msy  give  an  extraordinary  Intcroat  to 
the  Isndscape ;  the  water  being  kept  dear,  and  perfectly  flree  from  mud  and  deoayiag 
otOeot8.^5«ej^.  100.) 

3.  That  a  brook  or  streamlet,*however  smsll,  can  never  be  soocessftilly  imitated,  onlesB 
there  be  a  current  of  water  equal  to  that  which  is  found  in  brooks  of  the  ssme  msgnitode  in 
a  state  ot  nature. 

8.  That  the  character  of  a  brook  being  briskness,  it  should  never  be  imitated  hf  ait, 
except  where  there  is  not  only  an  abundance  of  water,  but  a  surihoe  having  a  conridcrabis 
slope,  In  order  that  the  water  may  run  rapidly. 

4.  That,  where  a  natural  brook  passes  through  a  park  or  pleasare-ground,  it  may  be  im- 
proved in  efltet  by  expanding  some  parts  of  it  into  pools ;  snd  by  the  distribotion  of  giavd, 
stones,  and  other  rocky  materials,  along  Its  banks, 

«.  Thst  a  river,  which,  to  be  natural,,  ought  to  indicate  on  Its  banks  the  progress  and 
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■ctkm  of  water,  on  Dner  be  ImltmUd  ia  ■  park  or  pletmire-gnnnd,  ucept  when  then 
tiJat*  BttarMf  %  ooiulderoble  (trnun. 

t.  Tbat  a  lake  mi;  b«  imitated  wbenTO'  there  1>  K  lolBdait  eitml  of  neariy  le««l  nir- 
Ikee  toessaTatsi  or  where  tbc  water  may  b<  mada  to  eorar  an  extcniiTe  lurfkce,  prlaclpallj 
br  throwing  a  dun  acrow  ■  ihallow  TiUef. 

T.  Tbat  a  proloiiKad  lake,  tame  rirtr,  or  eren  a  canal  of  traOo,  te  ooeutonalty  adndnlble 
b  artiScial  toenery.  under  partioular  drcimutancci  i  and  more  etpedaltr  when  h  1<  at  luch 
Bdi«aaaefraaiMeeye,udNi  brbdowlt,  u  to  render  it  ImpoHlble  to  detect  wbethar  tfaa 
waivk  to  inotkwi  or  itagnanti  thewatw.  In  tbla  RiKioeed  oaae,  bdng  perfectly  clear.  Thna 
a  plaaaore-gniand  or  park.  wUch  occOplea  Uie  upper  part  and  the  ddn  oT  a  bill,  ma;  haie 
■  HDe  of  eaoal.  or  tame  rirer,  Intettnediale  between  the  upper  part  of  the  hiU  and  the 
TaOer  at  fta  bottoai  i  bjr  which  mean*  tbla  canal  will  Ibnn  an  hitenating  (bregnnnd  from 
(he  paifc  ibtnt  It  to  the  coonliy  befond.  Thie  le  beautihllT  exemplifled  [n  intaj  plaoa 
bctdgrtag  canali  i  fie  eianiple.  at  Oflbhoreh  Beotoff,  near  LeaTnlagt<m,  In  Warwlakihire ; 
ma  at  Wantworlb  Caatle,  in  Vofkghlre. 

288.  FU/iing-imuei,  and  other  garden  buitdinga,  have  often  a,  very  pleasing 
effect  when  erected  near  water,  not  only  from  the  vsriety  they  introduce  in 
the  Undsrape,  but  from  the  pleaaing  effrct  of  the  views  which  maj  be 
obtained  from  them,  particularly  during  the  heat  of  lummer,  when  the 
•ppearance  of  water  leen  from  an  ornamental  building,  like  the  Chineae 
temple  (Jig.  101.),  ha«  a  very  atrikiiig  and  beautiful  effect.  A  fiahing-houM 
ify.  102.)  ii  a  kind  of  lummEr-hoiue,  from  the  windowi  or  balcony  of  which 
penmiB  can  fiah,  or  tit  to  enjoy  the  cool  breeze  at  their  pleasure.  Tlie  ityle 
of  the  bonieahown  in^.  I02.ii  Swiss,  and  it  consists  of  a  circular  porch,  a  in 
fy.  103. ;  «  room,  1 1  It.  in  diameter  {b),  with  windowi  opening,  like  doors,  into 
a  circular  gallery  or  IwUcony  (e),  partly  prtqeeling  over  the  water,  and  lup- 
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ported  oD  brackeU.  More  Iliui  half  the  bftlcony  Ii  aheltered  b;  the  Urge 
projecting  roof  of  the  circular  room,  which  ■■  olio  lupported  by  brmckel^  u 
poiU  might  obatruet  the  Tiew,  and  be  otherviae  ineoDTeiiieDt     Od  each  ride 


comm  nvLU. 


of  the  ciKDlar  nmn  are  roam*  (d  ud  0.  each  18  ft.  by  1 1  fL,  for  refrethmentt, 
tie.,  the  ODfl  uaAed  d  hsTing  4  balcony  hanging  aver  the  water.  A  boat- 
konae  b  another  architectural  appendage  to  water,  of  which  there  are  many 
Tarknu  kindi.    Fig,  104.  i*  one  of  the  moft  umple  of  theie,  sod  it  ii  merely 

104 


fermed  in  a  bank,  erergrown  witii  ihrnbi  and  flowering  planta.  In  other 
I,  the  bosl-houae  ii  formed  under  the  fithiog-houM,  or  built  aeparately, 
''ng  to  the  taite  of  the  proprietor. 
—TJu  tatioM  of  aUtkt  part*  telueh  eompou  a  anutry  mid»net,  to  at  to 
form  a  karmoHUmt  aitd  taprunM  tehoU. — In  the  preceding  remarks,  we  neither 
pretend  to  b«Te  embraced  every  part  of  which  a  place  ii  compoeed,  nor  to 
have  given  all  the  dclaili  which  belong  to  any  one  of  the  part*  treated  of. 
o2 
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Our  object  has  been  to  give  the  reader  materials  for  thinking  on  the  different 
subjects  connected  with  the  formation  of  a  residence  where  there  are  a  lev 
acres  of  ground,  in  order  that  he  may  endeavour  to  find  a  reason  for  every 
thing  that  we  may  in  future  propose ;  and,  in  short,  that  he  may  feel  a  greater 
interest  in  this  work  than  if  it  were  merely  a  series  of  arbitrary  directions. 
In  pursuance  of  the  lame  object,  we  shall  next  consider  the  residence  as  a 
whole.  After  all  the  different  .parts  which  enter  into  the  composition  of  a 
country  residence  have  been  duly  weighed  and  considered  by  the  proprietor 
and  his  landscape-gardener,  and  the  proportionate  extent  of  each  agreed  on, 
the  next  step  is  for  the  latter  to  put  them  together.  It  is  chiefly  in  doing 
this  that  the  artist  has  an  opportunity  of  showing  to  what  extent  he  is  entided 
to  be  considered  as  a  man  of  genius  and  taste.  It  is  easy  to  conceive  that 
all  the  different  component  parts  of  a  piece  of  music,  a  picture,  or  a  piece  of 
architecture,  may  be  correctly  executed ;  and  yet  that  the  want  of  due  pro- 
portion between  these  parts  may  be  so  great,  and  the  whole  may  be  put  toge- 
ther with  80  little  connexion  and  harmony,  as  to  form  an  object  wholly 
without  sentiment  or  expression, — a  body  unanimatcd  by  a  soul.  It  is  this, 
expression,  formed  by. the  due  proportion,  connexion,  and  cooperation  of  all 
the  parts,  that  constitutes  the  main  difference  between  a  work  of  art  and  one 
of  mere  mechanical  skill.  Two  grand  qualities  in  the  artist,  with  reference 
to  creating  expression,  are,  the  power  of  viewing  every  part  of  the  scene 
which  he  is  to  create,  with  reference  to  the  effect  of  the  whole ;  and  the  power 
of  foreseeing  future  effects.  It  is  only  by  the  union  of  these  two  qualities  in 
the  mind  of  the  landscape-gardener,  that  the  grounds  of  a  residence  can  be 
formed  into  a  composition,  as  perfect  as  a  piece  of  architecture;  every 
moulding  of  which,  as  well  as  every  column  and  larger  member,  has  refer- 
ence to  the  elevation  of  the  different  sides  of  the  building,  forms  a  sort  of 
index  to  it,  and  could  not  be  removed  without  injury  to  its  effect.  Perhaps 
these  remarks  may  be  better  understood  by  noticing  a  few  of  the  mot  common 
defects,  or  causes  of  defects,  in  country  residences,  than  by  describing  a  com- 
paratively perfect  model, 

290*  The  entrance  lodge  is  generally  the  first  fault  of  a  place  that  meets  the 
eye  of  a  stranger.  Here  the  building  and  gates  are  very  frequently  either  too 
mean,  or  too  much  ornamented;  too  large  and  substantial,  or  too  small,  for 
the  mansion  and  its  accompanimmts.  What  the  happy  medium  Ib,  it  may  be 
difficult  to  say,  unless  a  particular  case  were  before  us :  but,  in  every  age, 
there  is  a  sort  of  conventional  agreement  among  men  of  taste,  as  to  what  is 
proper,  and  what  exceeds  the  bounds  of  propriety.  If  every  part  of  a  place 
should  give  the  spectator  some  idea  of  the  style  of  art  employed  in  every  other 
part,  then  it  is  clear  that  the  lodge  and  gate  should  be  in  the  same  architec- 
tural style  as  that  of  the  mansion ;  and,  hence,  where  the  latter  is  Grecian  or 
Italian,  the  former  should  neither  be  Gothic,  nor  in  the  ornamented  English 
cottage  style.  The  boundary  fence  connected  with  the  lodge  should  be 
modem,  where  the  art  employed  is  modem;  but,  in  the  case  of  Gothic,  or 
Elizabethan,  lodges,  walls  6nly  are  admissible;  hedges,  as  boundary  fenees, 
not  being  chronologically  correct  when  connected  with  buildings  in  either  of 
these  styles.  Where  the  lodge  and  gates  have  patches  of  plantation  con- 
necting them  with  the  boundary  fences,  but  no  scattered  trees  or  groups  to 
unite  them  to  the  mansion  and  the  scenery  in  the  interior,  the  principle  of 
connexion  is  grossly  violated,  and  one  of  the  finest  sources  of  variety  in  the 
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iriews  along  tbe  approach  road  is  neglected.  A  mantion  set  down  in  a  park  or 
lawn,  without  any  scenery  of  an  intermediate  character,  such  at  an  architeo- 
ftural  basement,  a  smronnding  ^terrace,  &c.,  is  in  opposition  to  the  harmonising 
principle  of  uniting  objects  so  powerfully  contrasted  aa  a  house  and  a  field, 
by  scenery  of  an  intermediate  kind. 

201.  The  mtauum  u  pften  seem  iaeloted  m  a  patch  qfpianUUwn,  which  also 
includes  the  domestic  offices;  but  it  very  frequently  wants  the  connexion^ 
which  groups  and  small  masses  of  trees  would  give  it,  with  the  general  surface 
of  the  park.  Sometimes  the  latter  is  too  much  crowded,  by  the  trees  being 
imifoimly  distributed  over  every  part  of  it;  and  sometimes  it  presents  a  bald 
appearance,  from  the  want  of  trees.  Indeed,  to  adjust  the  proportion  of 
trees  and  pasturci  or  clothed  i^paces  and  naked  spaces,  abouta  place^  is  one  of 
those  points  of  art  on  which  more  of  the  future  effect  depends  than  on  almost 
any  otiier.  A  residence,  of  which  it  may  be  said  that  it  has  just  enough  of 
trees  and  shrubs,  and  not  too  many,  will  generally  be  found  a  highly  satis- 
factory one. 

292.  There  are  eertam  defeeU  m  grounde  and  hmUSmgt^  which  owe  theit 
existence  to  errors  and  omisstons  on  the  part  of  the  first  builder  or  planter ; 
and  certain  other  sins,  perhaps  of  a  more  heinous  nature,  which  are  eommitted 
by  the  occupiers  after  the  place  !■  finished.  The  remote  cause  of  these  last 
errors  is,  the  desnre  inherent  in  almost  everybody  who  is  in  possession  of  a 
house  and  grounds  which  he  can  call  his  own,  of  doing  somediing  to  it; 
and  the  inunediate  cause  is,  that  thii  something  is  usually  done  solely  with 
reference  to  itself^  and  without  any  regard  to  its  general  effect  on  the  house  or 
grounds,  considered  as  a  whole.  Perhaps  a  new  flower-garden  is  to  be  formed, 
and  it  must  have  beds  in  it,  or  statues  to  ornament  it,  like  those  at  6  or  C : 
without  considering  that  B  is  a  castle,  and  C  a  palace,  whUe  the  scene  where 
the  flower-garden  is  to  be  formed  is,  perhaps,  a  plain  modem  villa.  The 
desire  of  imitating  ^ose  above  us  is  thus  at  once  the  cause  of  tilie  spread  of 
improvement,  and  of  the  introduction  of  much  abiurdity.  The  purchase  of 
articles  at  sales,  because  they  are  good  and  cheap,  or,  perhaps,  beautifid  in 
themselves,  is  dso  often  the  means  of  spoiling  the  general  eflfect  of  a  residence. 
The  young  family  of  A.,  who  are  growing  up,' have  acquired  a  taste  for  plants, 
and  are  desirous  of  having  a  green-house,  which  Au  kindly  purchases  for  them 
at  the  ssleof  the  first  neighbouring  nurseryman  who  becomes  bankrupt  This 
shed>ltke  stmetare  is  placed  against  one  end  of  the  house,  in  a  conspicuous 
situation ;  and  the  entrance-firont  has  thus  ever  after  a  mean  appearance.  We 
have  seen  a  hsndsome  lawn  spoiled  by  the  desire  of  the  lady  of  the  house  to 
have  a  piece  of  rockwork ;  and  we  have  known  the  firandations  of  a  house 
rendered  damp  by  llie  occupier  having  purchased  the  flints  and  scoriss  of  a 
rockwork  at  a  sale,  and,  for  want  of  any  better  situation,  banking  up  the  lawn 
front  of  his  house  with  them. 

298.  Piantmjf  ebigle  frses.-^Nothing  is  more  common  than  for  gentlemen 
of  IdsiM,  who  have  smsll  country  residences^  to  attend  nurserymen's  sales, 
and  purchase  articles  they  do  not  want,  merely  because  they  are  cheap. 
These  cheap  purchases  are  often  fiitel  to  the  general  effect  of  a  smsll  place. 
Room  must  be  found  for  the  trees  and  shrubs  which  have  been  bought ;  and, 
wherever  there  is  an  open  space  on  the  lawn,  one  or  more  are  put  down  in  the 
middle  of  that  space.  "  Surdy,  Mr.  L.,"  we  have  been  told  a  hundred  times, 
^*  there  can  be  no  harm  in  putting  down  a  single  tree,  more  especially  as  we 
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alwajri  plant  them  in  the  middle  of  open  spaeei,  where  Uiere  are  no  odien 
near?"  Pertoos  arguing  thus,  little  know  that  a  very  few  abgle  trees,  pat 
down  on  thb  principle  of  **  alwaya  placing  them  in  the  middle  of  an  open 
apace,  where  there  are  no  othen  near/'  woold  destroy  the  eflfeet  of  the  fineet 
place  in  existence.  Single  trees,  in  a  park  or  pleasore-ground,  are  like  the 
last  tonches  of  an  artist  in  painting  a  landscape.  The  hold  striking  e&ets  of 
light,  shade,  and  character  are  given  hj  the  masses;  hat  the  expression  <tf 
these  masses,  and  the  attractions  hy  which  the  eye  is  led  to  enjoy  them,  ire 
produced  hy  the  last  tonches.  The  great  general  effect  of  the  groimds  of  a 
residence  depends  on  there  being  open  spaces  where  there  are  no  trees,  to 
contrast  with  other  spaces  which  are  entirely  ooTered  with  trees ;  and  die 
finish  to  theee  grand  features  of  wood  and  lawn  consists  in  the  shigle  trees 
and  small  groups  which  are  distributed  along  their  margina.  Soon  after  Sir 
Henry  Steuart'sP/oiiler's  Ouide  was  published,  the  idea  of  tnnsplsnting  large 
trees  by  machinery  took  possession  of  many  country  gentlemen  of  leisure ; 
and  the  breadth  of  effect  of  many  lawns  and  parks,  and  the  grouping  along 
the  margins  of  lawns  in  others,  were  destroyed,  by  always  putting  down  these 
large  trees  in  those  open  spaces  where  it  was  thought  that  they  would  not 
interfere  with  anything  else.  A  gentleman  who  possesses  one  of  the  hand- 
somest small  places  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  between  London  and 
Oravesend,  covered  almost  llie  entire  surfece  not  occupied  by  old  trees,  with 
young  single  trees  at  similar  distances,  without  even  employing  a  gardener  to 
guide  his  labourers  in  planting  them.  In  such  a  situation  as  the  very 
remarkable  one  to  which  we  allude,  befbre  a  single  tree  could  be  put  down 
with  propriety,  its  ftiture  effect  should  have  been  studied  from  Tarious  points 
of  view ;  and  there  is  no  landscape-gardener  who  would  not  consider  the 
putting  down  of  even  one  tree,  in  such  a  case,  a  difficult  and  delicate  task. 
But  profound  ignorance  of  any  subject  is  favourable  to  courage,  and  our 
planter  put  them  in  by  hundreds ;  but,  fortimately,  as  they  were  planted  three 
or  four  times  too  deep,  in  a  soil  consisting,  in  many  places,  of  strong,  day, 
almost  the  whole  of  them  died  the  second  year. 

294.  Profeatiomal  roHlifie.— We  shall  now  go  through  what  may  be  called 
the  professional  routine  of  fixing  on  a  situation ;  making  the  plans  for  laying 
out  a  residence ;  and  carrying  these  plans  into  executioiL 

295.  FUmg  on  ihs  sttea^ion,  egteni,  ^e. — Fig,  105.  may  be  supposed  to 
exhibit  a  portion  of  country,  the  greater  part  of  whieh  is  to  be  sold  by  private 
contract,  in  loto  as  various  in  magnitode  and  form  as  the  sixe  and  shiqpe  of 
the  fields ;  or  to  be  let  on  building  leases.  It  may  be  supposed  to  have  all 
belonged  to  the  mansion  and  park  a ;  but  that,  owing  to  death  or  other  causes, 
the  present  owner  of  that  park  has  determined  to  limit  himself  to  it,  and  to 
the  adjoining  fields  and  farm-yard  (ft,  c,  d,  and  e).  All  the  other  fields,  there- 
fore, are  to  be  sold  or  let ;  and  we  shall  suppose  them  to  have  been  looked 
over  by  a  gentleman  desirous  of  forming  a  country  residence,  who  has  fixed 
on  die  fields  /,  ^y  A,  i,  and  y,  containing  in  all  about  ten  acres.  Here  we 
must  notice  what  is  a  common  error,  often  committed  in  the  first  step  of 
forming  a  country  residence ;  vis.  that  the  party  (say  a  tradesman,  a  mer- 
chant, or  a  professional  man)  chooses  the  situation,  and  fixes  the  conditions 
of  purchase,  without  consulting  k  survejror ;  or,  what  is  better,  some  friend 
who  has  a  practical  knowledge  of  soils  and  situations,  and  of  what  are  really 
essential  in  these  to  the  formation  of  a  comfortable  residence.    Perhaps  the 
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party  who,  in  bis  want  of  knowledge,  has  rashly  ventured  to  judge  for 
himself^  was  too  modest  to  let  it  be  known  to  his  friends  that  he  intended 
to  purchase  land ;  or,  perhaps,  by  keeping  the  matter  quiet,  he  expected  to 
get  it  somewhat  cheaper;  or,  perhaps,  one  object  was  to  prevent  his  friend 
and  neighbour,  Mr.  A.  B.,  from  getting  what  he  considered  one  of  the  most 
advantageous  of  the  allotments.  At  aU  events,  he  has  chosen  these  fields 
entirely  on  his  own  judgment,  and,  in  one  point  of  view,  judiciously,  because 
they  lie  very  compactly  in  a  ring  fence.  It  is  proper  to  mention,  however, 
that  there  are  situations,  where,  when  the  object  is  to  form  a  country  resi- 
dence, compactness  of  outline  possesses  fewer  advantages,  and  is  in  fact 
much  less  desirable,  than  an  outline  of  great  irregularity.  This  depends  on 
the  natural  inequalities  of  the  surface,  and  on  the  distant  prospect:  foi^ 
example,  in  the  plan  before  us,  had  there  been  a  natural  ridge  proceeding 
fhxn/  to  y,  and  thence  by  ifc  to  ^  terminating  in  a  considerable  hill  at  m, 
then  we  should  have  preferred  these  five  fields  to  the  ^Ye  which  lie  so  com- 
paetly;  notwithstandkig  the  great  extent  of  boundary  line  which  in  the 
latter  ease  there  would  have  been  to  keep  up,  and  the  circumstance  of  the 
fields  A,  t,  y,  II,  and  o  lying,  as  it  were,  in  the  midst  of  the  property.  This, 
however,  would  be  no  disadvantage  in  an  ornamental  point  of  view ;  because 
we  are  supposing  the  ridge  /,  ^,  k,  I,  mio  be  far  higher  than  the  adjoining 
fields,  and  to  overlook  them  entirely.  The  proprietor  of  such  a  ridge  might 
baild  his  house  on  the  hill  (m) ;  have  a  going  approach  along  one  side  of  the 
vdgtp  and  a  ntaniing  approach  along  the  other ;   the  trees  along  both 
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approaches  being  arranged  so  as  to  form  foregrounds  to  the  distant  loenery, 
and  to  exclude  near  objects  in  the  adjoining  properties,  which  might  be  con- 
sidered as  not  worth  looking  at.  Along  the  centre  of  die  ridge,  there  might 
be  an  irregular-margined  avenue  of  turf,  in  the  manner  of  the  green  driyes 
at  Fonthill,  Goodwood,  Stourhead,  &c. 

296.  Character  of  the  ctmntrff. — But  to  return  to  our  choice.  The  five 
fields,  /  to  j,  are  supposed  to  contain  no  great  yariety  of  surface ;  and  the 
country  around  to  be  tame  rather  than  otherwise,  and  in  the  same  style  as  thai 
which  lies  north  of  London,  along  the  Edgware  Road.  The  purchaser,  we 
shall  suppose,  now  employs  a  landscape*gardener,  whose  first  business  is  to 
procure  a  plan  to  be  made,  such  as  Jig,  i06L,  in  which  die  ring-fence  of  the 
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five  fields  is  sliown,  enclosing  a  space  thrown  into  squares  by  dotted  lines. 
These  dotted  lines  are,  as  they  ought  to  be  in  every  working  plan  of  this  kind, 
in  the  exact  direction  of  north  and  south,  and  east  and  west,  for  more  con- 
venient reference  and  description,  and  future  use  in  marking  out  improve- 
ments on  the  ground.  Before  the  squares  are  drawn  on  the  plan,^they  ought 
previously  to  be  marked  out  on  the  ground,  and  a  small  stake  placed  in  every 
intersection  of  the  lines ;  that  is,  at  every  corner  of  each  square,  a&  shown  in 
the  figure.  The  squares  may  be  60  ft.,  or  100  ft.,  or  200  ft,  on  the  side, 
according  to  the  extent  of  the  plot,  the  inequalities  of  its  surfiMe,  or  the 
alterations  which  are  to  be  made  in  it  In  the  case  before  us,  they  are  sixteen 
in  number,  exclusive  of  the  portions  of  squares  round  the  boundary ;  each 
square  is  150  ft  on  the  side,  and  each  contains  half  an  acre,  and  22  poles. 
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On  an  ertate  whare  tbe  lurhoc'  i«  flit,  the  iqUBrM  ma;  b*  k^ ;  becawH, 
from  the  general  aameqesa  of  the  whole  rarface,  the  character  of  the  ground 
included  in  one  square  muat  lie  vei;  iiice  that  in  all  the  othen :  hut  on  a  ver  j  , 
irregular  surface  they  muit  be  aDial] ;  became  each  tquara  maj  have  a  dif- 
ferent character  of  suHace.  By  baring  a  itake  with  a  number  on  it,  in  the 
tman  of  ea^  aqnare ;  hj  hiving  theie  nuniben  in  regular  leriet  from  one 
dde  of  the  plot  of  ground  to  the  other;  and  then  bj  having  correaponding 
uinnbere  on  a  plan,  and  a  memorandum-book  for  reference  and  description, 
it  ii  evident  that  a  tolerably  correct  idea  may  be  conveyed  of  the  loil,  lub- 
•oil,  aurface,  and  diatant  viewa,  even  to  a  person  who  haa  not  aeen  the  estate. 

297.  The  ntBioraadum,  or  field-book  may  have  the  aame  numbera  on  two 
oppotite  pages,  ai  In  the  apedmen  below :  the  one  to  describe  the  preaent 
jtate,  and  the  other  the  intended  alterationa  or  improrementa,  thua  : 
Prtaaa  State  <ttthtFtBeFiiUb,pirdmKd  if       Sb 

Hr.  C,  and  Moufed  la  »a  laid  «d  01  <■  ■ 

fiOa  AaUoue.— 7A«  Mooter*  tmoeibv  *». 

lack  i/angnfh  T^ir  Id  tk  nuitat  in  M« 

•gMora  ii  Ue  pin  (Je.  108.). 

I.  Smftoe  tien  ai3j  iboBt  I  A.  U|^ar  l.  TUt,  being  the  towtat  pui   of  the 

(ban  tba  tiabUe  road,  tmracds  whlcb  K  gta-      prand,   and   alao  aeu  the  pabllo    nuA, 
Oataj  dopea.    SoQ  loamr.  would  Mem  u  eligible  plaoe  for  tb*  oi- 

bauoe'lod^  and  tbi  apjaoech. 

3.  Sorlkee  stni  blghor.  I.  »,  *■  Soil  good  dtber  R>r  tresa  or  pv- 

3.  COntlDiiIng  to  rlK.  tne.  LHtia  or  no  dlatatit  Tlaw  i  lad,  IkBv- 

4.  Abont  the  noe  bdght  H  at  I.  Bur-  fore.  tUg  put  mar,  U  Hioii^  dnlnbte.  b« 
Ikee  qiparentlr  wet  In  winter,  Jndglng  ftom      oorered  with  wood. 

the  Unds  af  gnma  growliig  on  it  i  neb  as 
Arex, /Whun,  &e. 

5.  One  of  tbs  Ughnt  points  within  the  S.  A  ftw  Tarda  1.  a.  ftoai  tUs  pdnt  pnv 
ting  l^ce.  from  which.  In  the  direction  of  mUa  to  be  the  bait  dtaattoa  flir  the  hooat. 
a.!..  ■  tolerable  view  of  the  Tillage  ehnnh  ai  tbs  gronnd  ftlli  frea  tt  on  Ihne  ridea 
Is  obtained,  buked  hf  a  greea  hill,  u  (a  GoaridertBg  that  the  ooantST  ha*  an  equal 
aketch  No.  I.  (Jg,  101.}-  The  gruaea  claim  tn  pcdnt  of  beautf  all  lomid,  a  sqnare 
eliMIr  T7»graaa  and  nuadow-IUeae.                  hooae  leemi  the  moat  deatrablei    and    a 

•qoan  Ii  aooardinglr  drawn  <ai  the  plan,  at 
a,in  fif,  IDS. 


r.  Oronndflat.bntfWlra»Wgb-at  «■'■  The  offleea  mar  rery  property  be 
placed  In  this  dlreetlon.  ao  that  the  view 
may  be  obtained  fhnn  tbs  pleunre-gronnda 
■ad  the  mnserrBtoiy,  wblob  may  be  placed 
■gainst  tbe  kltcben-coort  There  ia  bere  a 
very  fine  opportunity  of  oonnecting  the  con- 
aenratory  with  the  kHcben-garden,  by  means 
of  an  arebltecCoral  conserrallTe  wall,  with 
an  open  or  oorsied  walk. 


t8l  rUJLt.  OAHDBMRB. 

B  «.  bf  ■,  ol  fm 


ta  ■BdoaMcdlr  bad.     EndcsnBnd  la 


a,  10.  SBrihec  n«D  and  ull  good.     Fnm  >.  IS.  TbtgioaBdlBdBdMlla  thaMjMta 

Ho.  10.,  >  dIMmt  Tlnr,  In  tbe  dtnMhm  ef  B,  •.  >Bd  l).  batng  good  wid  ana.  and  aliq 

1.  br  >>.  of  a  Tladaet  Or  ttw  tanroad  onr  ttw  adjotelng  tqaan*  eaitward  and  wnt- 

tbarinr Coins.  SMibtohBo.  4.CA.  110.).  ward  htbtg  of  Uw  * 


Ilia  Tlew  to  tba  a. 


11.  TUigroond  w 
mr.  las.  In  orda  to  indnoe  u 

than  any  iriikh  m  hava  jct  gone  orcr  t  bat 

tha  eflbot  wfU  be  talOilletcrj. 

bill  from  IhtapolBt  to  tha  U,  ta.  Harki  of  Mgn  oo  Um  Mrthoo, 

a  1.  and  an  ■.  dinotktL       tlw  groand  haiiiig  bean  here  nnda'  oon 

B.  li  rf  tb*  martriiM       time  or  finr  jean  agih    M  a  riion  dia- 

:  (a  Id  j^.  lOt  Id  p.      tauo*  nettlM  growlogi   on  whlah  lb.  C. 

ii  I.  CA.  lllj.  and       aald,tn>aleaU]r,lMniptMaedlliattluBeiilaiita 

Mere  alH  an  Indiaalkn  irfgDod  laU.  ii  well 

aithedodn.     Told  blm  that  tba  netUe  «a< 

a  domeatlii  plant,  and  waa  aeldam  And 

aurwlia*,  azoapi  abMrthaKm  haUtatkoi  [ 

and  that,  proparif  geatfait.  It  oosid  not  b* 

Mataofthaaoll.lMt  oolroftba  aaddettttt 

a  ftf  the  [BDzi- 


Cwtaln  B.    Be*  Aaloh  S 
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At  II,  If,  Bid  11,  fii*  groBnd  la  iDw,  and  it,  It,  *nd  18.  Low,  wtthout  nuKh  extn- 

thiTlnn(rfthadl«tutio«iu)?iut  miAnl       lior  liew.  knd  ra*7  Uiardbn  be  pluted.lf 

bf  107  putlodar  IfcMare.     New  lS..aTlew       thon^t  diiili ■bin.     B«lBg  at  onasmtrof 

li  obtained  of  an  eld  bun  tanad  Into*  mt-       tba  propol;,  tUi  iftnld  ba  a  good  attaaUaa 

tH^  In  lb*  dltMttcn  of  a. «.    Sm  AitA      for  as  arahoy-groand,  or  bowUng-snen. 

Ho.  *.  0^  IIS.).  On  msnlkinlBi  tbli,  Um  HImi  C.  appmnd 

delisted  at  Iba  tbODght  of  m  arehMT- 

groaad  1  bat  Hr.  C.  awmtd  to  biaUii*  to  a 

bcnrUng-gmti.     Kn.  C  tbcoght  It  miald 

ba  a  good  place  Itar  tba  jwmgec  diUdraB  to 

learn  to  rlda. 


Hie  left-hind  eohiam  tbove  givei  •  general  idea  of  the  nuftce,  and 
•nffident  indtcatioDi  of  the  loil  and  lubadl  to  enable  the  landacape-gardener 
to  aaaistthe  architect  in  determining  the  beat  iituatian  fbr  the  honae  and 
office* ;  and  die  remarka  in  the  oppoaite  eolunin  are  for  the  aame  object,  and 
alia  for  the  lake  of  indicating,  a«  Ear  aa  thit  can  be  done  from  incidental 
obaervationi  dropped  from  time  to  time,  the  taite  and  wiahea  of  the  pro- 
prietor and  bii  familj.  The  aitnatioii  of  the  bouae  ire  hare  indicated  on 
the  plan  Jig.  106.  at  a,  that  of  the  kitchen-garden  at  b,  and  that  of  the 
entranco-lodge  at  c;  and  theie  three  poinCa,  being  fixed  on,  natnrallj  dcter- 
mine  the  ntoatioii  of  the  officea,  which  mutt  be  betireen  the  home  and  the 
kitehen-gaiden,  and  that  of  the  approach,  which  muat  be  between  the  lodge 
and  the  houae,  leaving  the  remainder  of  the  place  to  be  hnd  ont  aa  plea>are> 
ground. 

29tS.  jfiut/ur  mode,  hg  wkiek  tkt  moit  Mtret^Kg  riemt  from  d^ertnt  pomit 
irilUmUt  rmg-finee  nay  ia  emUbited,  it  thown  m  Jig.  116;  in  which  the 
ettate,  and  the  view*  from  it,  are  drawn  to  a  teale  one  half  amalter  than  tn 
Jig  lOe.  and  in  the  viewt  {Jig*.  107.  to  115.)  given  in  the  detcriptire  column. 
"Bj  the  mode  ahown  in  Jig.  116.,  all  the  different  diitant  objeeta  given  in  the 
■ketehea  in  the  deacriptiTe  eolnnin,  pp.  201,  202,  and  203.,  are  thown  in  the 
ezKt  poailiaii,  and  at  die  relative  dlataaeef  at  which  thej  lie  ftom  the  diBhnnt 
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pointa;  the  iceiiery  of  tlie  foreground,  sad  thUof  dte  middle  dittance,  being, 
in  thii  CMe,  u  in  the  descriptiTe  coIuidd,  taken  no  notice  o£ 

299.  A  third  mode  eotuitU  in  g'mng  a  panorwitic  viaa  of  the  emtim  country, 
exterioi  t«  the  ring-fence  of  the  part  to  be  laid  out,  u  in  Jig.  117.  ThiB 
panoTamic  vieir  ii  (uppond  to  ba  taken  from  a  tamponur  platflinti,  erected 
in  the  centre  of  the  exact  utuation  where  the  maniicai  ii  to  b«  placed,  and 
tailed  20  oi  30  feet  above  the  nalutal  nirikce  of  the  gronod,  He  artiili 
in  taking  lucb  a  view,  changei  hii  poeitioii  lix  limce,  to  ae  to  include  ia 
the  panoTBma  aiz  coDnectad  views,  each  embracing  an  kngle  of  W.  Tim 
mode  ia  calculated  to  give  a  very  clear  idea  to  a,  purcbaau  of  the  kind  of 
distant  Meoer;  which  will  be  viewed  from  the  window!  of  hi*  intended 
babitation ;  and  it  may  be  very  conveniently  adopted  is  a  case  whicb  aone- 
liiiiei  ocenn;  vii.  of  an  English  gentleman  engaged  in  buiioon  in  Sooth 
America,  or  any  diitenl  country,  who  sendi  home  ordos  to  have  ground* 
purchaaed,  and  a  houte  built,  preparaloi;  to  hii  return  to  England.  Tbe 
fint  step,  in  such  a  case,  previously  even  to  purchaiiDg  the  land,  would  be  to 
send  out  a  ground  plao,  surrounded  by  a  panoramic  view,  a*  in  the  figure  jnat 
referred  to. 

300.  Whtn  Ike  tutfaet  iff  tie  ground  k  amiidrrabljf  varied,  and  where  it  b 
also  deeired  to  form  a  correct  idea  of  tbe  nilMoi],  and,  perhaps,  of  the  mines 
and  minerals,  the  kind  of  MclioDal  plan  exhibited  injEfr- 116.  may  be  adopted. 
In  this  plan,  the  area  ia  first  thrown  into  iquaree,  by  N.  and  S.  and  E.  and  W. 
lines,  a*  in  giving  surface  plans.  Tbe  lowest  point  on  the  ground  is  next  fixed 
on,  a*  tbe  level  of  the  base  line  of  all  the  section*;  and  on  this  line  tbe  rising 
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oT  ths  gnmnd  aboie  i^  on  Ae  foar  Mt*  of  evny  (quue,  i*  indicated,  M  in 
Ui«  figure.  Tha  u&ture  of  tbe  nibauil  mmy  alto  be  ■hown  in  luoh  wctionat 
fimaa  (for  exsmple,  i)b>tfaer  it  ia  atony,  rocky,  uxtij,  or  gnrelty) ;  and,  what 
ii  aa  uaafol  ai'  a  knowlei^e  of  tlia  labioU,  the  doptb  and  directioB  of  under 
draim,  the  utoatioii  of  apringi,  wells,  pita,  ^.,  may  ha  aocurataty  ddinMted. 
Tlie  lerela  ara  .(Attained  ia  the  maoiiei  well  known  to  lurvejori,  along  the 
Ihm  fbrming  the  acjuaTei  ;  and^  the  nature  of  the  auhaoili,  minea,  mlnaraU, 
&&,  ia  aaeertaiQed  by  digging  pita,  boring,  or  triala  with  an  iron  probe. 
Where  d>e  object  does  not  ntend  bejrond  thoae  of  the  cultiTIUor  or  the  land- 
acapc-gardenci,  the  nature  of  the  aubaoil,  for  3  or  4  feet  below  the  aur&ce,  b 
all  that  i>  requited  to  be  known;  and  tUa  can  be  attained  with  very  little 
trouble.  In  fig.  1 18.,  a  it  tbe  lowett  point  in  die  ground,  ihini  which  point 
the  apiiToaeh  i«  made  to  enter;  6,  feaequare  inclnding  tbe  higheat  part  of  the 
gtoauda,  on  the  anrface  of  which  tbe  bouM  and  officea  are  placed ;  c,  the 
appearance  of  the  aection  when  the  aubaoil  conaiata  of  the  lame  eartha  aa 
the  auifltcB aoB ;  d,  the  appearance  of  looae  ttonei;  «,  aand;  f,  gravel;  g,  a 
hollow  in  the  mrbce  where  there  ia  a  psmp-well;  and  A,  a  hoUow  trom 
which  brick  earth  ha*  been  dug. 

301.  Tbt  iKmimg  tmfaee  plan. — Having,  by  meana  of  the  plana  and  aec- 
tiom  already  deaoribed,  and  of  conreraatiotia  with  tbe  proprietor  and  hii 
faniilj,  acquired  a.  knowledge  of  wfaat  are  technically  called  the  data  and 
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desiderata  of  the  plaoe,  the  next  hmineia  of  die  laDdseape-gardeDer  is  to 
fomi  a  working  plan  for  laying  out  the  proposed  improTements ;  the  situadon 
of  the  house,  the  kitchen-garden,  and  the  entranoe^lodge,  being  already  fixed 
on,  as  before  indicated.  We  shall  suppose  that  the  numbered  sticks  at  the 
angles  of  the  squares  still  remain  on  the  ground ;  because  it  is  more  coatc- 
nient  to  adopt  squares  of  the  same  dtmensjons  as  those  already  marked  on  the. 
ground  in  the  plan  on  which  we  are  to  trace  the  roads,  walks,  kitchen-garden, 
plantations,  &c.,  in  detail.  The  sides  of  the  squares,  also,  in  this  plan,  must 
(in  order  to  admit  of  readily  indicating  objects  with  reference  to  the  points  of 
the  compass)  be  directly  east  and  west,  and  north  and  south.  It  will  often 
bi^ipen  that  the  same  plan  which  is  used  to  indicate  the  levels  of  the  suz&oe, 
and  the  principal  points  of  view,  and  to  afibrd  data  for  the  description  givoi 
in  p.  201.,  will  serve  also  for  tracing  the  lines  which  constitute  Uie  working 
plan ;  but,  in  the  present  case,  the  plan  (/^.  106.,  p.  200.)  is  on  so  small  a  scale, 
that,  if  we  were  to  trace  the  necessary  lines  upon  it,  it  would  become  confused, 
and  unfit  for  our  purpose.  Fig.  1 10.,  therefore,  must  be  had  recourse  to;  and 
we  shall  go  over  the  diflbrent  lines  in  it,  and  briefly  give  our  reasons  lor  pro- 
ducing them. 

302.  TU  po9Uum  of  th§  kanu  (•)  and  lodge  (c)  hemg  Jlxed  on,  the  road 
between  them  might  either  have  been  made  straight  or  curved.  If  it  had 
been  straight,  it  would  have  been  inconsistent  with  this  style  of  art ;  and,  if 
the  grand  sweep  which  it  takes  had  been  bent  to  the  right  instead  of  to  the 
left,  as  at  d^  ^  would  have  interfered  with  the  arrangements  connected  with 
the  offices  and  the  kitchen-garden.  Before  arriving  at  the  entraneo-firant  of  the 
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kouae,  there  is  a  braneh  road  (e)  to  the  liable  offleet  (/),  which  are  eonneeted 
on  the  one  hand  with  the  poultry-yard  (^)  and  the  kitchen-eonrt  (A),  and,  on 
the  other,  with  the  retenre  ground  to  the  kitchen-garden  (t).  This  branch 
road  (e)  b  made  narrower  than  the  ntain  approach,  in  order  that  it  may  never 
be  mistaken  for  it:  it  is  bent,  so  that  persons  either  going  to  the  front 
entrance  of  the  house,  or  coming  from  it,  may  neyer  see  along  it  as  far  as  the 
gates  of  the  stable-court ;  and  it  is  joined  to  the  main  approach  in  such  a 
manner,  that  it  may  rather  invite  a  person  to  enter  on  i^  when  returning 
from  the  house,  than"when  going  to  it.  The  reason  of  this  is,  that  this  branch 
road  will  be  principally  used  by  the  carriages  of  visiters  going  to  the  stable 
offices,  after  they  have  set  down  their  company  at  the  frt>nt  door  of  the  house ; 
and  by  the  carriage  of  the  family  going  from  the  stables  to  the  house,  and 
back  again,  after  the  carriage  has  been  used.  For  one  person,  therefore,  who 
comes  out  of  this  branch  road  and  turns  towards  the  entrance-lodge,  there 
will  be  at  least  ten  who  come  out  of  it,  and  turn  towards  the  mansion,  agree- 
ably to  the  inclination  of  the  road  at  its  junction  with  the  approach.  In 
short,  tradesmen's  carts,  and  carts  with  provision  for  tlie  horses  and  poultry, 
with  manure  and  other  articles  for  die  garden,  and  with  coal,  drc.,  for  the  kit- 
chen-court, will  include  every  kind  of  carriage  that  goes  along  this  branch 
road,  from  the  entrance-gate. 

303.  Iwtead  <^  a  broad  mas$  of  ffravel  for  earriaget  to  turn  on,  imme- 
diately before  the  entrance  portico,  we  have  preferred  retaining  the  road  there 
of  its  usual  width,  and  carrying  it  round  the  large  oval  of  turf  (j).  Thu  is 
not  only  a  much  safer  mode  of  turning  a  carriage,  but  gives  an  idea  of  ample 
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■pace ;  wher«s«  b  dilated  n 
■Iwayi  convey*  the  idea  of 


«  of  grarel,  ii 


lediatelf  in  front  of  a  portico 


ifinement,  and  of  the  front  o 
maadoD.  The  width  of  the  approach  road  ii  supposed  to  be  15  ft.,  in 
coaiequence  of  which  two  carriage*  may  paii  each  other  with  eaae  without 
going  off  the  grarel ;  and,  in  the  caae  of  a  large  party,  50  or  100  carriage* 
might  wait  round  the  oral,  and  any  one  of  them  he  called  out  to  take  ajf 
company,  without  the  *lighte*t  derangement  to  the  othen.  All  that  i*  ntcee- 
■ary  for  thii  purpoae  ia,  Ifaat  all  the  carriage*  in  waiting  round  the  oval  ahould 
aland  along  one  >ide  of  the  road,  leafing  the  other  *ide  free  for  each  carriage, 
a*  it  i*  wanted,  to  turn  out  of  the  line  and  drive  up  to  the  door  of  the  honae. 

304.  7%«  ground  pltm  of  the  tunm  and  o/  th«  offiea,  of  the  conaerTatory 
(0,  and  gardener'*  houae  (n),  we  (ball  leave  to  Im  determined  oa  by  th» 
architect,  only  iiipulating  that  their  preciae  podtion,  a*  indicated  in  Ae  plan, 
ahati  not  be  altered ;  and  that  there  be  the  proper  driunage  to  a  mun  lew'er, 
commenced  at  the  home,  and  conductod  in  a  right  line  through  the  kitchen 
and  other  court*,  and  through  the  reaerve  garden,  to  the  bonndary  fence,  with 
minure  tank*  in  the  reaerve  garden  (see  p.  160.) ;  and  that  over  the  itablea, 
or  in  aome  conipieuoua  part  <^  the  office*,  there  be  a  handaome  turret  clock, 
the  dial  of  which  may  be  teen  fima  the  window*  of  the  kitchen,  and  from 
thoae  of  the  gardener'*  living  and  aleeping-roomt;  and  from  the  forcing- 
ground. 

305.  Mode  (/  eoneealiiig  ike  <^ei.—T^t  poaition  of  the"  houae  (a)  and 
the  kitchen-garden  (b)  being  fixed  on,  the  moat  convenient  ailuation  for  the 
office*,  M  we  have  already  obtarred,  is  between  them ;  and  to  diignise  these 
office*,  or,  at  leaat,  the  court*  belonging  to  them  in  which  the  bunneta  of 
each  office  ii  carried  on,  nothing  can  be  more  convenient  than  garden  almc- 
tUrea,  or  garden  seeBery.  In  the  more  ordinnry  caaes,  a  shrubhery  may  thn* 
serve  to  disguiae  the  officea,  and  connect  the  bouse  with  die  kitchen-garden ; 
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but,  in  ctwet  where  more  art  uid  eipente  are  emplojed,  like  that  before  ut, 
inMead  of  Ihe  ibnibbery,  there  mif  be   a  conaervatoiy  of  an  atcbitectural 
character,  to  baroiDiiiae  with  the  bouie ;  and,  adjoining  that,  either  a  conier- 
Tative  vaU,  with  or  without  a  glazed  veranda,  or  a  wall  with  a  common 
veranda.    The  coDiervative  wall  ii  luppoted  to  be  covered  with  the  finer 
kiodi  of  woody  plants,  and  the  nipporu  of  the  veranda  with  climber*  and 
creepen.     Through  tbit  wall,  whether  conaervative  or  common,  there  may  be 
private  entrance!  for  the  maiter  and  mi«treM  to  the  ilable-conrt  and  poultry- 
yard,  aa  indicated  in  ^g.  120.,  which  ebow*  the  plan  of  the  officei  on  a  larger 
■cale.     In  Ehii  plan,  a  ii  the  entrance-portico  to  the  hoiue ;  b,  the  drawing- 
room,  with  three  windowt  at  one  end  (opening  down  to  the  floor,  and  lerving 
alw  as  door*),  which  look  into  the  coniervatory.     In  thii  there  is  a  broad 
walk  down  the  middle  (c),  terminating  with  a  door  in  'the  centre  of  a  eemi- 
circulaT  end,  outiide  of  which  arc  itepi  detcending  to  a  circular  baam  and 
fbnntain,  beyond  which  ii  the  walk  (e)  in  front  of  the  conaervative  wall  (ff). 
Initead  of  a  baain  and  fountain,  a  circular  stage  of  itone  itepa  for  containing 
greenhoiue  planta  in  the  summer  leaion,  may  terminate  in  the  centre  in  a 
(undial,   nich  ta  fig.   121.;   and  in  that  case  the 
badn  and  fountain  may  be  transferred  to  the  centre 
of  the  flower-garden.     The  kind  of  fouDtain  there 
Dsad  may  reiemble^.  122.    This  walk  terminates 
in  an  archway  (■),  which  forms  the  main  entrance 
to  the  k itchen -garden ;   and  in  the  angle  at  the 
right  is  the  flowei^garden  (f),  which  ii  also  shown 
in  the  same  position  at  k,  ia  Jig,  119.     There  ua 
walk  at  k,  in  fig.  130.,  commanicaling   with  the 
other  parts  of  the  pleasure-ground.     There  ii  an 
open  loggia  with  a  seat,  opposite  the  fountain ;  and 
on  each  side  of  this  loggia  is  a  small  door,  the  one 
forming  on  entrance  for  the  mistreu  to  the  poultry- 
yard,  and  the  other  an  entrance  for  the  master  to 
Ihe  itables;   here  are  also  summer  water-cloiets. 
In  the  reserve  garden,  the  bot-honses  and  pita  are 
shown   at   n  ;   and  the  open   area  for  composts, 
manure,  &c.,  at  n :   o  is  the  gardener's  kitchen  ; 
p,  hi*  living-room ;  and  q  his  private  garden,  near 
which   are   a   fnel-sbed   and    a    privy :    r  is  the 
entrance  to  the  stahle-coiirt,  in  which,  at  t,  there 
IS  the  private  entrance,  mentioned  above,  horn  the 
li^a.     The  stables,  the  two  coach-bouses,  and  a 

priry  for  the  men-aervants,  are  shown  to  the  right  and  left  of  k.  Here  also 
is  the  fireplace  to  the  flues  in  the  conservative  wall.  Tie  ponllry-court  is 
shown  at  > ;  and  at  ■,  the  private  entrance  to  it  from  the  loggia.  The  poultry- 
yard  is  supplied  with  water  from  the  overflowing  of  the  hasin  and  fountain, 
carried  to  it  under  ground.  The  poultry  have  access  to  the  stable-court  through 
a  small  opening  in  the  wall,  that  can  be  closed  at  pleasure  ;  and  to  the  open 
lawn  and  the  kitchen-court,  through  other  similar  openings.  The  entrance 
to  the  kitchen-garden  is  shown  at  ■;  and  there  is  also  a  servants'  entrance 
from  the  approach.  Part  of  the  brancfa  road  leading  to  the  stables  ii  shown  at 
*;  part  of  the  approach,  at « ;  and  part  of  the  sweep  round  Ihe  oval,  at  jr. 
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306.  Tht  eoiutrvatim  maU  (//)  Aovli  not  be  a  common  erectioD,  pre- 
leDtiug  only  a  flat  perpendieuUi  (uriace  and  a  horizontal  line  at  top ;  it  maj 
have  piert  at  re^lar  diitancet,  teraiiDating  in  capi  lunnouDted  by  vaaea, 
abore  tbe  height  trf'  the  wall,  but  ananged  in  form  and  proportitu),  lO  na  to 
hannoQiM  with  the  conwrratory  and  the  house.  In  the  caae  of  a  Gothic  or  an 
Elizabethan  building,  theae  pien  and  their  tenninatittg  ornamenti  tbould,  of 
coune,  vary  accordingly.  Initead  of  pien,  the  face  of  the  wall  might  l>« 
broken  by  arched  receuei;  and,  while  a  more  delicate  kind  of  plant  waa 
trained  againM  that  part  of  the  wall  which  formed  the  back  of  each  receii,  a 
more  hardy  tort  might  be  trained  againit  the  projecdona  between  them.  We 
hare  teen  a  wall  of  thi*  tort  at  Genoa,  on  which  all  tbe  receue*  were  covered 
with  roaei,  aod  the  pien  with  ivy ;  the  effect  of  which  was  beautiful,  aa  the 
roiei  continued  in  flower  throughout  the  year.  The  tame  effect  might  be 
produced  in  England,  by  having  the  wall  flued,  and  protected  by  matting 
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during  severe  weather.  Where  the  style  was  Gothic,  the  wall  might  he 
covered  with  a  series  of  piers  and  intersecting  arches ;  and,  if  the  piers  and 
imposts  of  the  arches  were  covered  with  ivy,  and  the  rest  of  the  wall  with 
deciduous  plants,  the  effect,  more  particularly  in  winter,  would  be  very  strik- 
ing. An  excellent  plan  for  varying  such  a  wall  is,  .to  form  the  ground  plan 
in  a  zigiag  line,  with  piers  at  the  angles  ;  in  which  case,  the  length  of  ench 
angle  may  be  JO  ft.,  and  the  deviation  from  a  straight  line  from  2  it.  to  3  ft 
In  going  along  the  walk  in  frout  of  such  a  wall,  one  series  of  angles  would 
meet  the  eye ;  and  in  returning,  another  series.  Another  plan  is,  to  have  the 
wall  straight,  and  a  temporary  or  permanent  roof  projecting  from  it.  In  this 
case,  if  the  roof  were  permanent,  it  ought  to  be  composed  of  glazed  sashes, 
which  might  be  taken  off  in  the  summer  season,  and  used  for  growing  melons, 
leaving  the  pillars  and  rafters  which  supported  the  sashes,  as  fixtures ;  and 
these  might  be  covered  with  rapidly-growing  climbing  plants.  Such  a  roof 
ought  to  extend  over  the  walk,  In  order  that  the  latter  may  he  used  during 
rainy  weather  in  summer ;  and  that,  during  the  most  severe  frosts  in  winter, 
it  may  afford  a  somewhat  more  temperate  place  for  taking  exercise  than  in 
the  open  air.  The  most  complete  glazed  veranda  of  this  kind  would  be  one 
where  the  whole  of  the  skeleton  framework,  as  weU  as  the  sashes,  might  be 
removed  in  summer,  without  leaving  any  marks  to  disfigure  the  scene,  and 
replaced  every  autumn.  A  temporary  veranda,  in  which  the  framework  is  to 
be  covered  with  hurdles  clothed  with  thatch,  or  with  canvas  fixed  to  frame- 
work or  oiled  paper,  forms  a  very  good  protection  for  plants  while  in  their 
dormant  state ;  but  requires  to  be  removed  much  sooner  in  spring  when  they 
begin  to  grow,  than  a  glass  roof;  because,  when  the  plants  begin  to  grow 
under  an  opaque  roof,  they  become  etiolated  and  blanched  for  want  of  light. 
In  genera],  conservative  walls  should  be  fined,  in  order  to  give  the  gardener 
the  power  of  assisting  the  ripening  of  the  wood  in  autumn ;  and,  in  this  case, 
the  fireplace  might  be  conveniently  situated  behind  the  waU,  as  indicated  in 
the  plan  fig.  120.,  at^,  where  it  is  placed  in  the  comer  of  the  stable  build- 
ings. A  conservative  wall  may  often  form  one  of  the  sides  of  a  range  of 
office  buildings ;  and  this  is  the  case  with  a  part  of  the  wall  we  are  now 
describing,  which  forms  the  side  wall  to  the  stable  if)  and  coach-house  (A). 

307.  Tk€  consenrntoryf  it  will  be  observed,  has  a  south-east  aspect ;  while 
the  conservative  wall,  and  the  forcing  structures  (m)  in  the  reserve  garden, 
front  directly  to  the  south.  By  turning  to  the  plans  ^^«.  107.  to  116.,  it  will  be 
seeu  that  the  distant  views  from  the  lawn  front  of  the  house,  and  from  the 
walk  in  innt  of  the  conservative  wall,  are  equal  to  any  obtained  from  other 
parts  of  the  grounds.  Several  designs  for  conservatories  will  be  given  in  an 
after  part  of  this  work. 

308.  Tke  sUuation  of  the  circular  fiower-garden  aXkin  fig.  119.,  and  /  in 
fig.  120.,  is  good  in  every  point  of  view.  It  is  completely  sheltered  from  the 
north  and  east  by  the  conservative  wall  and  the  kitchen-garden  wall;  and  the 
side  next  the  south  is  open  for  the  free  admission  of  the  sun  and  air  through- 
out the  year.  The  walk  from  the  flower-garden  along  three  sides  of  the  kit- 
chen-garden, and  leading  to  the  point  n,  is  made  straight,  and  parallel  to  the 
walls ;  being,  as  we  consider  it,  governed  in  direction  by  the  latter.  The 
space  between  the  wall  and  the  walk  is  a  border,  which  may  either  be  devoted 
to  ornamental  shrubs  and  flowers,  the  wall  being  covered  with  half-hardy 
ligneous  plants ;  or  it  may  be  planted  with  culinary  vegetables,  and  the  wall 
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covered  with  fruit-trees.  In  either  case,  the  exterior  epaee  is  supposed  to  be 
turf,  varied  with  trees  and  shrubs.  The  subdivision  of  the  kitchen-garden 
into  compartments,  by  walks  G  ft.  broad,  is  so  obvious  an  arrangement  as  to 
require  no  remark.  The  walls  we  shall  suppose  to  be  of  brick,  12  ft.  high, 
and  built  hollow.  The  two  walls  which  form  the  ends,  having  each  one  side 
facing  the  south,  may  be  flued.  At  o  is  a  rustic  butlding  of  an  arehitectural 
character,  so  as  to  be  ornamental,  which  serves  as  a  shed  in  which  various 
articles  may  be  kept,  that  are  required  in  the  pleasure-ground,  and  partly  also 
in  the  kitchen-garden.  Among  these  are  hurdles  for  dividing  the  lawn,  or 
hurdling  off  portions  to  be  fed  by  sheep ;  portable  racks,  mangers,  &c.,  for 
feeding  sheep  and  lambs  in  winter  and  spring;  trees  which  have  been 
thinned  out,  and  are  to  be  cut  up  at  a  convenient  season,  for  poles,  or  sticks 
for  peai«,  and  other  uses ;  reed-hurdles,  canvas  and  oiled-paper  frames,  &c.,  for 
protecting  fruit-trees,  and  the  plants  on  the  conservative  wall ;  and,  in  short, 
all  articles  required  in  the  garden,  which  are  too  bulky  or  numerous  to  be 
kept  in  the  reserve  ground. 

309.  The  pUasure-ffround  ivalk^  from  the  point  n  to  j9  in  fy,  119.,  is  to  be 
lowered  by  forming  an  artificial  winding  hollow,  or  valley,  and  placing  the 
walk  in  the  bottom  of  it.  At  p,  this  hollow  is  supposed  to  be  so  much  below 
the  level  of  the  approach  road  as  to  admit  of  the  walk  in  it  being  carried 
under  the  road  through  a  tunnel.  Both  sides  of  this  artificial  hollow  are 
intended  to  be  densely  clothed  with  evergreens,  to  prevent  any  person  on  the 
walk  from  seeing  any  object  on  the  approach,  or  discovering  that  he  is  at  all 
near  it;  and  also  to  prevent  the  sunk  wall  froni  being  seen  by  persons  driving 
along  the  approach.  The  direction  of  the  tunnel  under  the  road  must  be 
perfectly  straight,  in  order  that  the  light  may  penetrate  freely  through  it; 
for,  if  bent  so  as  to  obstruct  the  direct  passage  of  the  light,  it  would  appear 
dark  and  gloomy  while  entering  from  either  end.  'Vhe  arch  may  be  of  brick 
or  stone,  set  in  cement ;  and  it  may  be  covered  with  a  coating  of  clay,  or  of 
asphaltic  mastic,  so  as  to  prevent  the  surface  water  from  sinking  into  it.  The 
interior  of  the  arch,  if  built  of  stone,  may  have  open  irregular  joints,  in  the 
rustic  manner;  and  something  of  the  same  sort  may  be  effected  in  brickwork, 
if  the  arch  be  first  built  in  the  usual  manner,  but  with  an  extra  half  brick  in 
thickness,  and  the  soflit  afterwards  blocked  out  with  the  aid  of  cement  so  as 
to  resemble  large  atones,  and  weather-stained  so  as  to  imitate  an  arch  of 
great  antiquity  beginning  to  decay ;  or  the  bricks  which  form  the  soffit  of  the 
arch  may  remain  of  their  natural  colour,  but  be  broken  and  stained  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  imitate  great  age.  Both  extremities  of  the  arch  may  terminate 
in  irregular  masses  of  stone,  or  with  vitrified  brick,  placed  according  to  art, 
as  a  finish :  but  great  taste  and  judgment  are  required,  not  to  overdo  this 
part  of  the  structure.  Above  all  things,  in  tunnels  of  this  description,  let  no 
attempt  ever  be  made  to  communicate  a  grotto-like  character,  by  lining  the 
arch  with  spars,  shells,  stalactites,  &c.,  as  if  it  were  intended  for  a  place  to 
linger  in,  and  contemplate  these,  and  other  grotto^like  or  hermitage-like 
objects.  In  short,  no  attempt  ought  to  be  made  to  give  the  tunnel  the  appear- 
ance of  being  anything  else  than  what  it  is  (that  is,  an  archway  thrown  over  a 
sunk  walk),  except  with  reference  to  age.  The  older  such  an  arch  appears 
to  be,  provided  there  be  no  indication  of  inseciurity  or  rapid  decay,  the  less 
objection  is  likely  to  be  made  to  its  use,  by  a  stranger,  as  a  place  for  a  walk 
to  pass  through.     Whatever  is  very  old,  and  at  the  same  time  very  strong 
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and  secure,  commands  so  much  respect  on  account  of  these  qualities,. that 
other  points  are  not  'thought  of:  we  cannot  hesitate  to  use  a  passage  that  has 
apparently  been  so  often  traversed  by  others  before  us ;  and  that  we  may 
fancy  has  been  only  made  for  the  convenience  of  exploring  what  lies  beyond. 
Were  such  a  tunnel  to  appear  to  be  constructed  of  raw  brick,  or  stone  newly 
dug  from  the  Quarry,  the  question  would  arise  in  the  mind  of  a  stranger,  why 
it  had  become  necessary ;  and  suspicions  might  arise  as  to  some  trick  or 
deception  about  to  be  played  off;  or  that  some  advantage  had  been  taken  in 
the  way  of  making  the  place  appear  larger  or  better  than  it  really  is. 

310.  Supposing  the  subsoil  to  be  very  wet,  and  incapable  of  being  drained  to 
any  great  depth,  then,  instead  of  conducting  the  walk  under  the  approach  in 
a  tunnel,  we  would  carry  it  over  the  road  on  a  bridge.     In  this  case,  the 
approach  road  should  be  placed  in  the  bottom  of  a  hollow,  and  the  bridge 
should  be  sufficiently  wide  to  allow  of  a  plantation  being  made  on  each  side 
of  the  road  over  it,  so  as  to  conceal  the  approach  from  the  spectator  on  the 
walk.     In  short,  the  approach  should  appear  rather  to  pass  through  a  short 
tunnel  than  under  a  bridge ;  and  the  same  remarks  as  to  age,  dryness,  light, 
strength,  &c.;  will  apply,  as  in  the  case  of  the  sunk  tunnel  for  the  walk. 
Many  persons,  in  such  a  case  as  this,  would  propose  to  carry  the  walk  over 
the  approach  road,  on  some  kind  of  iron  bridge ;  perhaps  even  one  on  the 
suspension  principle ;  but  such  bridges,  though  excellent  in  themselves,  and 
admirably  adapted  for  useful  purposes,  are  the  very  reverse  of  rural  or  pic- 
turesque.    Their  lightness  does  not  at  all  harmonise  with  the  forms  of  tiees 
and  shrubs,  and  of  the  rough  surface  of  their  trunks  and  stems ;  and  the  asso- 
ciations connected  with  iron  and  its  manufacture  are  much  more  at  variance 
with  rural  life  than  those  which  arise  from  the  works  of  the  builder  or  car- 
penter, to  which  mankind  have  been  accustomed  from  the  most  remote  ages. 
Where  it  is  desired  that  the  grounds  of  a  residence  should  appear  truly  rural 
and  picturesque,  we  would  allow  of  no  iron  gates,  iron  hurdles,  or  wire  fences ; 
much  less  of  tree  guards  of  iron,  iron  seats  and  benches,  iron  trelliswork,  iron 
stakes  for  plants,  &c.     Where,  however,  a  high  degree  of  elegance  and  finish 
was  to  be  joined  to  the  picturesque,  such  as  near  the  house,  we  would  allow 
of  a  wire  fence,  to  separate  the  lawn  from  the  park,  padduck,  or  sheep  walk; 
and,  for  grand  mansions,  castles,  and  palaces,  we  would  admit  of  highly 
wrought  entrance  gates ;  but  this  is  as  far  as  we  could  go.     Of  course,  we  do 
not  object  to  iron  in  the  construction  of  verandas,  glazed  structures,  &c., 
where  it  assumes  an  architectural  character,  and  is,  besides,  disguised,  so  as 
to  appear  like  w^d.     Our  principle  is,  that  we  object  to  iron,  where,  from 
the  form  of  the  article,  the  material  of  which  it  is  composed  is  obvious  to  the 
eye  of  every  spectator ;  and,  consequently,  its  use  interferes  with  rural  and 
picturesque  beauty. 

311.  ^  rustic  seat, — From  q  in  fig.  119.  p.  207.,  where  the  walk  emerges 
from  the  tunnel,  it  gradually  rises  till  we  arrive  at  the  seat  r.  From  this  seat, 
which  may  be  a  rustic  thatched  structure,  in  the  manner  o^  fg,  123.,  with  a 
wall  behind,  and  open  arches  in  front  supported  on  rustic  pillars,  a  good  view 
of  the  entrance  front  of  the  house  is  obtained,  which  will  have  a  somewhat 
striking  efiect  upon  a  stranger,  his  last  view  of  it  having  been  the  very  oppo- 
site side,  viz.  the  conservatory  front.  The  construction  of  this  seat  is  as 
follows : — The  whole  of  the  ground  on  which  it  stands,  being  dug  out  to  the 
depth  of  2  ft.»  is  filled  in,  to  within  6  in.  of  the  surface,  with  concrete  ;  or  with 
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chalk  and  flJnU,  or  grtvel,  nunmed  hard,  and  fioiihed  with  a  Icrel  mxUce. 
On  thii  are  raited  the  baMt  of  the  nulicpillan  which  nipport  the  roof,  which 
baaci  ahouldeachcoDtitt  of  BUDgleitone;  or,  ifilbwidied  tobeeconomkal, 
of  brickwork,  wUch  will  reach  ai  high  •«  the  intended  anrfacc  of  the  floor, 
and  be  there  corered  with  a  vquare  or  an  oetafronal  paTin^le.    On  tItMe 


plinth*  the  ruitie  column*  are  placed,  and  conoected  temporarily  M  top  hj 
*trip«  of  deal  nailed  to  their  udei.  The  eolunmt,  or  prop*,  for  the  back  part 
of  the  «tTUCture,  will  be  placed  upon  projecting  plinth*,  from  one  continued 
plinth  :  because  the;  are  not  intended  to  be  aeen  on  the  in*ide,  and  to  appear 
detached  only  an  inch  or  two  from  the  wall  on  the  outmde.  Standard*  iniut 
now  be  rained,  *o  a*  to  form  tlie  akeleton  for  the  lolid  part  of  the  back  wall ; 
and  thi*  ikeleton  mut^iint  be  covered  with  thin  board*  on  both  aide*.  Thia 
beinj;  done,  the  colunini  all  round  the  atructure  are  to  have  cap*  placed  on 
them,  coniiiting  of  squared  blocka  of  wood,  lomewhat  longer  than  the  nine- 
inch  tile  which  formed  the  plinth  belnw,  but  of  the  iime  width.  On  theae, 
skeleton  arches  are  to  be  constructed,  and  afterwards  a  ikeleton  roof.  The 
roof,  on  the  inside,  is  to  be  clothed  with  thin  boards,  lo  as  to  form  the  interior 
of  a  cone ;  and  on  the  ouliide  with  laths,  so  as  to  render  t)tf  exterior  of  the 
same  ahape.  The  next  step  :■  lo  clothe  the  exterior  of  the  cone  with  reed*  or 
thatch,  a*  in  the  figure.  The  interior  being  now  secured  from  tmin,  the  floor 
may  be  pared  with  pebbles,  or  with  sections  of  the  trunks  of  tree*  placed 
endwise,  or  with  brick-bats  placed  on  end  ;  and  the  iolerior  of  the  back  wall 
may  he  covered  with  strips  of  wood,  of  such  kinds  as  have  a  thin  bark,  aueh , 
as  haset,  birch,  &c.,  disjiosed  as  in  the  figure.  The  exterior  of  thii  wall  may 
be  clothed  with  rough  bark,  such  as  that  of  the  oak,  covered  with  lichen*, 
moss,  &c.  The  lofiit*  of  the  arche*  should  also  be  covered  wiA  strip* 
of  imoolh-barked  trees,  with  the  bark  on  ;  aa  should  the  whole  of  the  interior 
of  the  cone,  which  form*  the  ceiling.  There  remains  only  to  fix  the  seat, 
which  is  a  simple  bench,  attached  to  the  wall  behind,  and  with  supports  in 
front. 
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Pig,  124.  H  another  de- 
lign  fur  a  ruitie  leat  of  the 
lame  general  charactet,  but 
on  a  imaller  tcale,  and  more 
elaborately  finiihed.  The 
lower  part  of  the  boanet 
roof,  initead  of  being  of 
thatch,  ia  of  itrips  of  wood 

with  the  bark  on,  cloaely  ' 

joined,  lo  ai  to  exclude 
rain.  The  aeat  ii  also  more 
elaborately  finiibed. 

312.  Doric  TempU.— 
Fromr,  injJy.  119.,  p.207„ 
the  walk  proceeds  along  an 
nnifonn  larfacetoi;  where 
there  may  be  conitructed 
in  atone,  or  brick  covered 

with  cement,  a  Doric  temple,  or  any  other  bu\Jding  that  the  propriEtor 
may  think  desirable.  We  have  mentioned  a  Doric  temple,  becaute  that 
order  requires  leM  ornament  than  any  other,  and  because  it  admit*  of  the 
interior  being  fitted  up  a*  a  good  room.  This  room  might  he  a  billiHrd-room, 
or  «  place  for  occasionally  drinking  tea  or  dining  in ;  or  for  a  children  '*  party, 
or  a  dance ;  or  for  stationing  a  hand  of  music  in,  on  extraordinary  occaiion* ; 
or  it  might  be  a  place  for  statues,  minerals,  models,  or  other  ohjecU  in  which 
the  proprietor  waa  curious.  Instead  of  one  large  room,  there  might  be  two 
open  porticoes,  back  to  back,  with  a  small  room  between  them  eommunicaUng 
with  both ;  in  which  cose,  the  portico  of  the  end  next  the  house  would  make 
a  good  object  to  be  seen  from  the  windows  ;  while  from  a  seal  in  it  would  be 
obtained  an  excellent  view  of  the  conserratory  front  of  the  house ;  and  the 
•eat  in  the  other  portico,  at  the  back,  would  command  the  interesting  distant 
prospects  indicated  in;^.  111.  to  114.,  p.  202,  203. 

313.  The  (DoU  is  continued  from  (,  in  fg.  119.,  p.  207.,  till  it  juDS  that 
round  the  kitchen-garden  at  (,  thus  completing  the  tour  of  the  place.  It 
would  have  been  easy  to  increase  the  number  of  walks,  and  to  conceal  thera 
from  one  another  by  strips  of  evergreens  in  some  places,  and  by  raised  mounds 
of  turf  in  others;  but  we  have  preferred  a  comparatively  simple  style  for 
laying  out  this  place,  and  have  indicated  no  more  walks  than  what  are  likely, 
under  common  management,  to  be  kept  in  good  order.  We  have  carefidly 
avoided  laying  down  any  branch  tratki  from  the  circumferential  walk  p^rst, 
towards  the  approach,  the  house,  or  the  flower-garden ;  not  only  beeatue  we 
wished  to  preserve  the  breadth  of  effect  of  the  lawn  (which  we  consider,  when 
combined  with  the  concealment  of  the  boundaries  by  planting,  as  the  best 
means  of  giving  dignity  and  extent  to  a  place),  but  also  because  we  wished 
to  keep  an  uninterrupted  glade  of  tuif  f^^im  d  to  z,  by  it,  n,  and  v,  for  thoae 
to  take  excrdse  in  who  prefer  turf  to  gravel  for  walking  on  ;  and  also  as  a 
place  where  children  may  learn  to  ride.  (See  the  open  spaces  among  (he 
trees  in  the  iplfmfig.  125.)  We  have  shown  no  walk  from  jf  to  «,  leaving  that 
sitnation  as  a  tit  place  for  an  archery-ground,  should  one  be  thought 
desirable. 

314.  The  aidtli  of  all  Iht  walkt  in  the  pleasure-ground  we  propose  to  be 
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6  ft.  j  aDdwehftve  already  given  directioiM  for  their  execution  io  the  best 
manner.     (See  p.  5S.,  and  Garden  OperatioDi.) 

3  ]  5.  Planting. — The  general  diipoaition  of  the  treei  and  ibnibt  ii  exhibited 
in  tbe  plan^.  12A. ;  but  it  ramaini  for  ui  to  indicate  the  diitributJOD  of  tbe 


leading  geDcra.  'lite  fint  point  which  deserves  to  be  noticed  ii,  that,  in 
order  to  hannonise  the  wood  within  the  ring-fence  with  the  tree*  in  the 
bedgerowi  or  itripa  beyond  it,  a  few  treei  ahould  be  planted  within,  of  tbe 
■ame  ktndi  ai  those  without  For  example,  in  Jig,  125.,  there  are  elms  in 
two  narrow  slip*  beyond  the  boundary  at  a ;  and,  therefore,  there  must  be  a 
few  elms  of  the  same  kind  scattered  among  the  other  trees  within.  At  b, 
there  are  some  Lombard^  poplars  in  the  foreground  of  the  exterior  scene;  and, 
therefore,  two  or  three  of  the  same  species  are  planted  within  the  boundary. 
At  e.  there  are  some  sweet  chestnuts  without;  and,  consequently,  some  are 
planted  in  the  interior.  From  d  to  e,  there  is  an  extensive  plantation  of 
larchei  in  the  exterior  scenery ;  and,  therefore,  to  appropriate  this  plantatioa 
to  the  newly-formed  residence,  a  good  many  larches  must  be  planted 
in  the  enclosed  grounds.  At  /,  tbe  exterior  plantation  i*  a  natural  oak 
wood;  and,  iherefora,  Quircus  peduncuUta and  Q.  sessilifl6ra  are  the  pre- 
vailing trees  in  (he  interior.  In  some  cases,  it  may  not  only  be  desirable 
to  have  the  same  sorts  of  trees  on  both  sides  of  the  ring-fence,  but 
even  to  allow  portions  of  the  old  hedgerows,  with  the  trees  in  them, 
to  remain  in  tbe  improved  grounds,  in  order  to  harmonise  what  is  within 
with  what  is  without ;  but  this  kind  of  treatment  should  never  be  attempted, 
except  where  its  efTect  in  appropriating  thtr  adjoining  grounds,  as  well  as 
in  harmoniuiig  the  general  landscape  as  a  whole,  will  be  such  as  to  sileuce 
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all  objections.  All  the  trees  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  harmonising  the 
interior  of  the  ring-fence  with  the  scenery  without,  in  such  a  case  as  that 
before  us,  need  not  exceed  50  or  60 ;  and  it  will  most  commonly  happen  that 
these  may  already  exist  in  the  condemned  hedgerows,  or  in  scattered  groups 
in  the  fields,  as  is  the  case,  to  a  considerable  extent,  in  the  plan  fig.  105., 
p.  199.  The  trees  in  the  old  hedgerows  which  it  may  be  thought  advisable 
to  save,  will  only  want  to  be  freed  from  the  thorns  and  other  hedge  plants 
(except  a  few  left  to  group  with  them),  and  to  have  the  ground  about  them 
levelled  down  and  smoothed.  The  groups  already  existing  may  either  be 
thinned  out  or  added  to,  as  may  be  found  requisite. 

316.  It  maiy  be  here  obierved,  that,  m  tfie  geometric  etyle  of  laying  out 
groundsy  the  mode  of  harmonising  a  residence  with  the  surrounding  country 
was,  by  the  projection  into  it  of  a  continuation  of  those  avenues  and  lines  of 
trees  which  formed  part  of  the  residence.  This  implied  the  possession  of  the 
grounds  beyond  the  park  fence ;  and,  when  this  is  the  case  in  the  modem 
style;,  a  few  groups  without  the  boundary  fence,  of  the  same  kind  of  trees  as 
those  within,  will  effect  the  same  object.  This  used  to  be  frequently  done 
when  a  park  or  parks  were  surrounded  by  a  common :  and  Hounslow  Heath  was 
formerly  dmnped,  for  the  sake  of  the  adjoining  country  seats  of  Syon,  Syon 
Hill,  &c. ;  as  Cobham  Common  was,  to  appropriate  it,  in  the  eye  of  exclusive 
taste,  to  Claremont  and  Esher. 

317.  All  the  foreign  treeg  and  shrubs  that  are  to  be  introduced  in  order  to 
complete  this  residence,  we  intend  to  plant  without  fences,  and  to  place  at 
such  distances  as  that  they  will  not  require  any  thinning  for  at  least  ten 
years.  The  ground  on  which  these  are  to  be  planted  is  supposed  to  be 
thoroughly  trenched  and  drainea,  and  even,  where  necessary,  manured, 
before  planting  it ;  so  that  the  trees  and  shrubs  cannot  fail  to  thrive  rapidly. 
During  the  growth  of  these  trees,  we  would  not  allow  any  grass  or  weeds  to 
grow  within  several  feet  of  their  stems ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  we  would  not 
dig  the  surface,  but  only  hoe  it,  to  destroy  the  weeds,  and  fork  up  the  soil  to 
the  depth  of  three  or  four  inches,  to  render  it  a  conductor  of  heat  and 
moisture,  and  to  admit  air  to  the  fibrous  roots  which  rise  up  near  the  surface. 
We  would  not,  during  the  same  period,  prune  off  any  of  the  ude  branches, 
except  such  as  had  begun  to  decay,  leaving  each  tree  and  shrub  to  assiune  its 
natural  shape. 

318.  Some  will  imagine  that  a  plantation  in  which  the  trees  are  at  such  a 
distance  apart  will  appear  thin;  and  this,  we  allow,  will  be  the  case  for  two  or 
three  years  at  first;  but  in  the  fourth  year,  in  consequence  of  the  lateral 
branches  extending  themselves,  there  will  be  an  appearance  of  richness  and 
inassiveness  in  such  a  plantation,  which  plantations  as  tliick  as  they  are 
generally  made  never  acquire  at  any  age.  There  is  not  a  greater  mistake, 
nor  one  more  commonly  made  by  practical  gardeners,  no  less  than  by 
amateurs,  than  that  of  planting  thick,  with  a  view  to  producing  a  dense  mass 
of  foUttge  that  shall  not  be  seen  through ;  and  which  shall  thus  become  a 
screen  to  objects  which  it  is  desired  to  conceal.  On  the  contrary,  the  true 
and  only  mode  of  producing  a  dense  mass  of  trees  or  shrubs  is,  to  plant  so 
thinly  as  to  admit  of  each  tree  or  shrub  becoming  clothed  with  branches  from 
the  ground  upwards.  A  plantation  of  this  kind,  of  only  two  trees  or  shrubs 
in  depth  (the  plants  being  inserted  alternately),  will,  as  soon  as  their  branches 
touch,  form  an  effectual  screen ;  whereas  a  plantation  of  scores  of  trees  in 
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depth,  if  the  platift  art  u  close  tagethei  aa  to  dnw  one  BnDtber  ap,  and  Uate 
the  atemi  without  aide  bnnchee,  irlll  be  ereiytihere  seen  through.  Any  one 
may  have  a  proof  of  this  in  the  «tripi  of  plantations  along  road-sides,  made  to 
shut  out  the  public  road  from  gentlemen's  parks  or  pleasure-grounds.  At  the 
distance  at  which  the  house  is  placed,  the  road  is  ciHicealed  from  its  windows 
hy  the  heads  of  the  trees ;  but  the  ipeclator  riding  along  the  road  tee* 
through  between  their  stems  without  any  difficulty.  The  immense  matae*  of 
wood  in  Kensington  Garden*  being  without  nndergrowtb,  and  never  faaring 
been  thinned,  are  veen  through  in  every  direction,  though  some  of  them  are 
a  thousand  feet  in  depth ;  and  thus  (now  that  the  old  yew  hedges  planted  by 
IiondoD  and  Wise  have  be«n  cut  down}  there  it  not  a  single  space  on  which 
the  imagination  can  rei>t  tfaroughout  the  whole  of  these  extensive  grounds. 
A  plantation  which  is  thinly  planted  hat  this  other  great  advantage ;  vis.  that, 
while  it  cannot  be  seen  throuj^h,  it  can  be  seen  into ;  its  margio,  initead  of 
being  a  line  of  naked  stemi,  forms  a  succession  of  prominences  and  rccestes, 
each  varied  more  or  leu  in  form,  and  in  tight  and  shade;  and  thus  constituting 
a  rich  and  varied  boundary,  instead  of  a  meagre  and  monotonous  one.  There 
is  scarcely  any  point  which  we  are  more  anxious  lo  impress  on  the  minds  of 
our  readers,  thsn  the  necessity  of  planting  trees  and  shrubs  thinly,  and  of 
thinning  out  aflerwards,  as  the  trees  advance  in  growth,  so  as,  in  general,  to 
keep  them  clothed  from  the  ground. upwsrda ;  and  always  to  do  lo  when  tbs 
object  i*  concealment.  At,  however,  iu  spite  of  all  that  can  be  said  on  the 
■ulject,  many  persons  have  an  insurmountable  objection  to  the  appearance  of 
a  thinly-planted  plantation,  it  may  be  avoided,  by  planting  trees  between 
those  which  are  to  remain,  not  as  nutees,  l)yt  of  a  smaller  size  than  the  others 
•o  as  to  fill  up  the  spaces  irregularly,  as  shown  in  Jig.  120.  ;  or  to  plant  the 
permanent  trees  at  once  in  quincunx,  as  shown  in  fy.  127.,  by  which  means 
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the  appearance  of  barencBi  is  avoided,   and  yet  the  tree*  are  kept  at  the 
neeewuy  diit&ace  aiunder. 

310.  With  reipect  to  the  diilr'JnaUm  of  th«  kindi  of  tra*,  setting  out  from 
the  natural  oak  wood  (/  in  fig.  125.  in  p.  216  1,  we  would  introduce,  from 
that  point  to  the  entrance  lodge,  and  along  both  sidei  of  the  ^proach  road 
from  the  entrance  lodge  to  the  hpu»e,  all  the  diffeTent  ipeciei  and  varietiei  of 
Qnfrcui  tiiat  would  grow  freely  in  the  given  loceJitj.  All  the  evergreen 
rarietiei  of  Ou^rcui  C^rrii  we  would  make  use  of  over  die  tunnel,  and  on 
both  ridet  of  the  hollow  of  which  the  tunnel  walk  forma  the  bottom  ;  and  all 
the  other  evergreen  oaks,  such  ai  Qui  reus  /'iei,  the  cork  tree,  &c.,  we  would 
introduce  neit  the  house  ;  partly  because  these  species  will  not  grow  so  high 
M  to  overpower  it,  and  partly  to  vary  the  appearanceof  the  domestic  offices. 
As  secondaTy  trees,  we  would  iuH^uce  along  the  approach  the  msples  and 
•ycamorea,  which  will  contrast  well  with  the  oikt  with  which  they  are 
mingled,  from  the  earliness  of  their  foliage  and  Sowers,  and  from  the  interest- 
ing nature  of  both  in  many  species.  Along  with  the  oaks  and  acers,  wewonld 
also  plant  a  few  spring' flowering  trees,  such  as  the  ornamental  crab  trees, 
laburnums,  and  amelanchiers,  to  add  to  the  gaiety  of  the  soene  at  that  seajon  ; 
•ome  summer-flowering  trees,  such  as  the  different  kinds  of  horse  chestnnt, 
pavias,  and  robiniaa,  to  give  beauty  during  summer ;  and  some  of  the  autumn 
showy  &nit-be  Bring  kinds,  such  as  the  large-fruiled  thorns,  Pjrus£6rbus,  Pfram 
hybrids,  &c.  ;  so  as  to  produce  a  rich  appparance  at  that  season.  We  would 
introduce  qo  ehmbs  along  this  approach,  except  such  as  Ihe  holly,  the  yew, 
and  the  box,  which,  as  they  grow  up,  take  the  character  of  low  tree*.  The 
box  trees  should  be  most  numerous  near  the  housej  and  the  hollies  and  yews 
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over  the  tunnel  and  along  the  hanks  of  the  sunk  walk.  None  of  these  trees 
and  shruhe  should  he  planted  nearer  to  one  another,  or  to  the  road,  than  from 
10  ft.  to  15  ft. ;  hut  the  common  and  Turkey  oaks  may  he  as  much  as  20  or 
30  feet  apart  at  planting ;  and  no  nurse  trees  whatever  ought  to  he  planted 
along  with  them,  however  hleak  the  situation,  for  the  following  reasons,  and 
others  already  given  in.  p.  177.  The  ground  heing  trenched  and  in  good 
heart,  aud  having  neither  weeds  nor  nurses  to  extract  tlie  nourishment  from 
the  soil,  the  trees  will  grow  with  eztraordioary  vigour ;  and,  being  exposed  to 
the  light,  air,  and  wind,  on  every  side,  will  hecome  hushy  vigorous  plants, 
capahle  of  resisting  violent  winds,  from  whatever  direction  they  may  come. 
If  drawn  up  by  nurses,  they  will  attain  a  given  height  in  a  shorter  period ; 
but,  being  deprived  by  the  nurse  of  a  great  part  of  the  nutriment  contained 
in  the  soil,  and  also  precluded  by  the  same  false  friend  from  enjoying  the 
light  and  air  on  the  sides,  they  will  be  without  lateral  strength  or  beauty. 
Hence,  a  long  period  of  stagnation  occurs  in  all  plantations  that  have  been 
forced  forward  by  nurses,  as  soon  as  these  are  withdrawn,  and  the  trees  are 
left  to  be  weaned  by  time  and  the  weather. 

320.  In  the  toutk-eatt  angle,  where  a<^cident  hae  placed  a  mtmber  of  larches, 
we  would  introduce  all  the  epeciee  of  the  pine  and  fir  tribe  that  could  be 
admitted  in  a  place  of  this  extent ;  distributing  them  along  the  southern 
boundary,  among  a  few  deciduous  trees  and  shrubs,  for  the  sake  of  harmony, 
and  also  along  the  eastern  boundary,  in  the  same  manner,  and  for  the  same 
reason.  The  trees  that  are  scattered  on  the  lawn  we  would  have  chiefly  of 
the  low  or  middling-sized  kinds,  in  order  that  they  might  not  iuterfere  with 
the  dignity  of  the  house.  Among  these  we  would  include  all  the  species  and 
varieties  of  tree  thorns,  all  the  crabs,  a  number  of  fruit  trees  of  the  kinds  most 
ornamental  in  blossom  and  in  fruit ;  and,  in  short,  all  the  trees  belonging  to 
the  order  Boukcea.  In  this  way,  we  would,  in  this  residence  of  ten  acres, 
include  every  species  and  variety  of  tree  and  shrub  that  would  endure  the 
open  air  in  the  given  climate ;  being  careful  to  admit  only  a  few  of  such  kinds 
as  grow  very  rapidly,  or  to  a  great  height ;  such  as  some  species  of  poplar 
and  willow,  and  some  varieties  of  the  English  elm.  Of  these  very  rapid- 
growing  lofty  trees,  there  are  about  a  score  which  it  might,  perhaps,  be  as 
well  to  omit  altogether  in  a  place  like  this,  of  small  extent  and  nearly  flat. 
With  respect  to  the  distribution  of  all  the  other  trees,  we  have  already 
(p.  1 76.)  laid  down  the  general  principles ;  and  it  ought  to  be  the  business  of 
the  landscape-gardener,  in  a  case  like  the  present,  to  mark  the  situation  of 
every  particular  tree  and  shrub,  with  its  name,  on  a  ground  plan ;  but  such  a 
plan  (of  which  a  specimen  is  given  in^^.  42.,  in  p.  96.)  would  obviously,  in 
the  present  case,  be  much  too  large  for  our  pages.  We  cannot,  however,  too 
strongly  impress  it  on  the  mind  of  the  reader,  that  a  working-plan,  indicating 
the  precise  situation  of  every  tree  and  shrub,  is  essential  in  every  small  place, 
where  the  object  is  to  lay  it  out  to  the  greatest  advantage.  Even  an  expe- 
rienced landscape-gardener,  when  laying  out  a  small  villa,  without  such  a 
guide,  will  be  liable  to  err,  by  admitting  too  many  of  one  species  or  variety, 
and  too  few,  perhaps,  of  another;  by  omitting  some  altogether,  and  by  plants 
ing  others  in  wrong  situations.  In  short,  the  mature  consideration  which  is 
required  for  the  landscape-gardener,  before  he  can  make  a  proper  working 
plan  for  the  plantations,  is  one  of  the  greatest  securities,  not  only  to  the  pro^ 
prietor,  but  to  the  artist  himself,  for  the  maintenance  of  due  proportion 
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among  the  kinds  of  trees  employed,  and  for  the  general  taste  of  the  place,  as 
far  as  trees  are  concerned.    Another  advantage  of  having  the  situation  of 
every  particular  tree  and  shruh  marked  on  the  plan,  with  a  corresponding 
list  of  their  names,  is,  that  no  nurseryman  or  jobbing  gardener,  who  may  be 
employed  to  execute  the  planting,  can  have  any  pretence  for  sending  in  more 
trees,  or  trees  and  shrubs  of  other  sorts,  than  are  indicated  in  the  plan ; 
unless,  indeed,  as  is  often  the  case,  the  nurseryman  or  jobbing  gardener  pre^ 
tends  to  improve  the  plan  of  the  landscape-gardener,  and  having,  by  dint  of 
perseverance  and  talking,  got  the  ear  of  his  employer,  the  latter  is  prevailed 
on,  for  quiet's  sake,  to  yield  to  the  proposed  alterations,  and  to  admit  trees 
and  shrubs  in  such  quantities  as,  in  some  cases,  entirely  to  destroy  the  effect 
which  the  landsci^ie-gardener  intended  to  produce.    It  is  well  known  that, 
in  all  new  plantations,  especially  in  those  made  in  the  grounds  of  small 
country  residences,  the  plants  are  now  generally  put  in  so  thick  as  almost  to 
touch  each  other,  or  at  the  rate  of  six  or  eight  thousand  plants  per  acre,  even 
of  trees  alone ;  whereas,  according  to  the  mode  of  planting  which  we  recom- 
mend, the  nfumber  per  acre,  when  trees  alone  are  employed,  will  scarcely  ever 
amount  to  a  thousand ;  and,  when  shrubs  alone  are  planted,  to  not  more  than 
between  two  and  three  thousand,  according  to  the  small  or  large  size  which 
the  kinds  will  attain  when  fully  grown,  or  ihe  rapidity  of  their  growth  when 
young.   Another  advantage  of  this  mode  of  wide  planting  is,  that  no  thinning 
will  be  required  for  several  years  afterwards  :  and  every  landscape-gardener 
knows  that  the  effect  of  the  plantations,  in  nine  tenths  of  newly-made  places, 
is  most  materially  injured  by  the  neglect  which  generally  takes  place  in  thin^ 
niog.     Whf  n  thinning  is  neglected  after  the  branches  of  the  tn»es  touch  each 
other,  the  plants  are  drawn  up  as  if  they  were  in  a  nursery.     In  a  few  years 
the  more  teniler  kilds  are  choked  ;  and  the  coarser  kinds,  filling  up  the  space 
thus  left,  are,  in  their  turn,  drawn  up ;  so  that,  at  the  end  of  fifteen  or  twenty 
years,  the  whole  presents  a  mass  of  naked  stems,  with  diminutive  tops ;  and, 
if  thinning  is  then  had  recourse  to,  the  results  are  hideous,  at  first,  in  regard 
to  effect ;  and,  after  one  op  two  seasons,  from  the  wind  and  weather  being 
admitted  where  they  never  were  before,  they  are  destructive  to  the  trees ; 
which  either  gradually  decay,  and  at  last  die  standing,  or  are  blown  down 
by  the  first  violent  storm  of  wind. 

321. — Tke  planting  of  the  kitchen-garden  with  fruit  trees  and  shrubs  may 
be  considered  as  having  been  treated  of  in  preceding  pages ;  particularly  in 
p.  75,  to  which  we  now  refer  the  reader. 

322.  Execution. — ^All  that  we  have  said  hitherto  may  be  considered  as  only 

committed  to  paper  in  the  form  of  plans,  and  a  report,  for  the  consideration 

of  the  proprietor  and  his  family.    When  these  are  approved  of,  the  next  step 

ia  to  carry  them  into  execution.     This  is  sometimes  done  by  contract,  and 

sometimes  by  the  proprietor  employing  his  own  workmen,  under  the  direction 

of  a  competent  manager ;  but,  most  frequently,  partly  in  one  way  and  partly 

in  the  other.     The  house,  offices,  lodge,  garden  walls,  and,  in  general,  all 

that  belongs  to  architecture,  may  be  done  by  contract ;  provided  a  respectable 

and  responsible  builder  is  engaged  as  the  contractor,  and  not  beaten  down  to 

the  lowest  price  by  competition.    The  architect  who  designed  the  buildings 

should,  of  course,  have  the  general  inspection  of  the  work  as  it  is  going  on ;  and 

there  should  be  a  clause  in  the  agreement  between  the  contractor  and  the  pro< 

prietor^  that  alterations  or  deyiations  from  the  plan  may  be  made  according  to 
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lepante  and  specific  agreements,  without  iiiTalidAtiiig  the  general  oootraet 
entered  into  at  first.  Many  persons,  from  good  motiTes,  or  from  a  riew  to 
economy,  employ  a  carpenter  or  builder  in  a  small  way,  whom  tiiey  wiah  to  en- 
courage, to  carry  huUdings  into  execution ;  hot  there  cannot  be  a  greater  error. 
Tradesmen  in  a  small  way  of  bosineas  are  generally  deficient  in  capital ;  and, 
not  haying  a  stock  oi  seasoned  materials  by  them,  they  never  can  do  justice 
to  the  work.  The  charges  of  such  persons  are,  also,  veiy  frequently  higher 
than  those  of  first-rate  builders.  We  could  give  the  history  of  many  houses 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  which  haTe  cost  from  {»00t  to  between 
30,000^.  and  40,000i.,  and  have  been  built  in  this  manner ;  and  for  doing  which 
the  owners  have  bitterly  repented  ever  afterwards.  We  know  one  gentleman 
who,  on  his  own  judgment,  aided  by  that  of  his  carpenter  and  bricklayer, 
laid  out  upwards  of  40,00(M.  in  endeatouring  to  execute  a  plan  for  a  mansion, 
reoeiyed  from  a  first-rate  architect ;  but,  in  doing  this,  not  thoroughly  under- 
standing the  construction  of  a  certain  dome  over  a  saloon,  it  has  become 
depressed  at  one  part  of  the  sides,  and  admits  rain  at  the  haunches  of  the 
arch.  Another  gentleman  commenced  the  building  of  a  house  on  the  day- 
work  system,  which,  if  it  be  ever  completed,  will  cost  him  three  times  more 
than  he  ever  contemplated  laying  out.  K,  a  wealthy  merchant  about  to 
retire,  employed,  to  build  a  country  house,  a  very  worthy  carpenter,  who  had 
married  his  wife's  maid,  and  ako  had  become  a  master  in  a  small  way :  bat, 
whether  from  not  having  supplied  him  regularly  with  ready  money,  or 
from  some  other  cause  with  which  we  are  unacquainted,  certain  it  is,  that 
unseasoned  timber  was  used  in  the  partitions,  roof,  and  floors ;  and  a  very 
warm  summer,  that  of  1826,  happening  soon  after  the  house  was  finished 
and  taken  possession  of,  the  whole  of  the  partiti<ms  shrank  and  twisted  to 
such  a  degree,  as  to  produce  large  rents  in  the  plaster.  Tike  carpenter  endea- 
voured to  persuade  his  employer  that  the  foundations  of  the  walls  had  given 
way ;  but  this  was  too  palpable  an  absurdity  to  be  credited  by  any  one.  The 
rents  in  the  plaster  ci  tiie  partitions  were  filled  up  with  putty  in  some  places, 
and  with  stucco  in  others ;  but  they  are  stiQ  conspicuous,  and  must  neceesa- 
rily  remain  so  till  the  lath  and  plaster  are  stripped  o^  and  the  stud-woik 
reclothed.  The  whole  of  the  boarded  floors  in  this  house  shrank  so  much, 
that  they  were  obliged  to  be  twice  taken  up  and  relaid ;  and  all  the  ceilings 
are  cracked.  Another  merchant  in  a  smaller  way,  a  few  years  ago,  built  a 
house  in  the  country,  which  cost  him  2000/.,  and  employed  a  very  respectable 
jobbing  carpenter  that  he  had  confidence  in,  from  having  been  long  aocua- 
tomed  to  employ  him  in  petty  jobs  in  town ;  but  confidence  is  often  the  result 
of  habit,  want  of  inquiry,  or  indolence ;  and  this  confidence  may  be  deserved 
by  an  individual  in  one  point,  or  in  several,  and  yet  not  be  applicable  to  all 
that  that  individual  will,  or  is  even  entitled  to,  undertake.  In  this  case,  the 
London  carpenter  and  joiner,  who  could  procure  whatever  credit  was  want- 
ing for  the  execution  of  little  jobs  that  he  executed  from  time  to  iime,  under 
the  immediate  eye,  it  may  be  said,  of  his  timber^merchant,  could  not  so 
readily  do  this  in  the  case  of  a  more  extensive  contract  for  an  erection  in  the 
country,  where  he  had  never  before  been  employed;  and  where,  as  his  timber- 
merchant  well  knew,  if  his  employer  did  not,  he  had  to  purchase  his  experience, 
and  that  necessarily  at  the  expense  of  others,  from  having  himself  nothing 
to  lose.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  cause  or  causes,  chalk  lime,  instead  of 
stone  lime,  was  employed  for  the  outride  walls,  and  unseasoned  timber  for  the 
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carpentry  of  the  hotiiey  as  well  as  for  the  joinery.  The  joints  of  the  brick- 
work were  soon  obliged  to  be  raked  out,  and  filled  in  with  tuck  and  puck ; 
and  there  is  not  a  single  door  in  the  house  that  has  not  shrunk  and  twisted ; 
nor  a  window-sash  that  does  not  rattle  in  the  frames  with  the  slightest  breese. 
It  is  true  there  is  no  want  of  ventilation  in  this  house,  and  there  is  not  a 
single  chimney  that  does  not  draw  well ;  but  the  causes  which  produce  these 
effects  render  the  rooms  so  cold  in  winter,  that  they  cannot  be  thoroughly 
heated  by  the  largest  fires.  In  all  the  larger  windows,  the  panes  have  been 
cracked  by  the  twisting  of  the  sash-bars ;  and  it  is  needless  to  say  that  the  par- 
titions and  the  floors  are  warped  and  rent,  as  in  the  preceding  case.  To  employ 
first-rate  workmen,  and  supply  them  with  ready  money  for  purchasing  all  the 
materials,  is  a  mode  often  resorted  to,  under  the  idea  of  economy ;  but,  how- 
ever excellent  and  honest  tiie  workmen  employed  may  be,  and  however  well 
they  may  be  acquainted  with  the  various  details  of  house-building,  they  must 
necessarily  be  without  the  experience  of  the  master-builder,  who  has  built 
several  houses  of  different  sizes ;  and  thus  be  liable  to  be  wrong  in  judging  of 
what  will  suit.  The  persons  selling  the  materials  will  also  naturally  keep  their 
best  articles  for  their  best  customers ;  and  thus  the  purchaser  of  small  quantities 
will  not  be  able  to  get  his  materials  either  so  good  or  so  cheap.  We  acknow- 
ledge that  it  seems  hard  to  lay  down  rules  which  are  calculated  to  prevent  the 
mechanic  or  tradesman  who  haS  no  capital  from  ever  bettering  his  condition ; 
but  we  cannot  help  it.  We  merely  state  facts,  and  the  opinions  which  we  have 
formed  on  them.  In  another  hous^,  built  under  somewhat  similar  circum- 
stances, in  addition  to  these  evils,  more  or  less  aggravated  or  alleviated,  in 
consequence  of  employing  an  ignorant  plumber,  all  the  lead  on  the  roof  of 
the  house,  which  was  too  thin,  and  was,  consequently,  raised,  cracked,  and 
twisted  by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  was  obliged  to  be  removed,  and  replaced  by 
lead  of  a  thicker  quality  at  the  end  of  the  third  summer ;  and  all  ihe  water- 
closets  were  obliged  to  be  altered.  One  of  these,  a  self-acting  patent  one, 
which  cost  double  the  usual  expense,  was  rendered  useless  by  the  plumber's 
attempting  to  improve  its  construction,  while  setting  it  up.  On  inquiry  into 
the  history  of  this  plumber,  it  was  found  that  he  had  never  been  regularly 
brought  up  to  the  business,  but  that,  having  failed  in  a  totally  different  trade, 
in  another  part  of  London,  he  had  set  up  as  a  plumber  on  the  faith  of  public 
ignorance.  In  this  manner  many  persons  about  the  metropolis  setup  as  petty 
masters  in  businesses  which  they  have  never  been  regularly  taught  Every 
one  knows  that  the  occupations  of  coal-merchant,  wine-merchant,  publican, 
and  coffee-house-keeper,  are  universal  resources  to  persons  not  regulariy 
brought  up  to  any  trade ;  but  those  of  p^tty  builders,  plumbers,  glariers, 
Inicklayers,  upholsterers,  and  a  great  variety  of  other  trades  and  professions, 
are  also  the  resources  of  persons  who  have  been  unsuccessful  in  their  original 
pursuits.  To  these  examples  of  bungled  houses,  we  could  add  hundreds  of 
other  cases,  some  of  which  would  hardly  be  credited  by  our  readers,  which 
have  come  under  our  observation  during  a  period  of  nearly  forty  years, 
all  which  time  our  attention  has  been  constantly  directed  to  the  subjects 
of  building,  planting,  and  gardening.  We  shall  only  add,  that  our  decided 
opinion  is,  that,  whether  a  shed  or  a  mansion  is  to  be  erected,  the  cheapest 
mode,  as  well  as  the  best,  is  to  employ  a  first-rate  builder. 

323.  The  principal  planting  about  the  place,  including  the  trenching  and 
levelling  of  the  ground,  the  formation  of  the  approach  and  walks,  and  also 
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the  laying  out  of  the  kitchen*garden,  may  be  executed  by  contract,  by 
a  respectable  nurseryman.  In  general,  however,  whether  in  small  or  large 
places,  the  work  will  be  more  carefully  done,  and  not  at  much  more  expense, 
by  employing  a  first-rate  head  gardener,  who  is  to  be  continued  afterwards, 
to  manage  the  garden ;  and  allowing  him  to  execute  the  work,  partly  by  le^ 
ting  it  out  in  small  jobs,  -and  partly  by  day  work.  Trenching,  digging  drains, 
excavating  for  roads  or  walks,  and  even  smoothing  and  levelling,  may  all  be 
done  by  the  job ;  and,  wherever  work  can  be  thus  executed,  it  is  by  far  the 
cheapest  and  best  mode  for  the  proprietor,  and  the  most  agreeable  to  the 
workmen.  Much,  however,  in  this  case,  depends  on  the  knowledge  and 
experience  of  the  head  gardener  in  letting  out  the  work ;  and  his  attention  in 
seeing  it  properly  executed. 

324.  Whether  the  buiidinge  or  the  plantatUms  aught  to  be  commenced  jiretf 
is  a  question  which  admits  of  being  variously  answered,  according  to  circum- 
stances. Where  the  place  is  extensive,  and  much  planting,  wholly  detached 
from  buildings,  is  required,  all  the  plantations  may  be  commenced  two  or 
three  years  before  the  buildings ;  but,  in  the  case  of  a  place  like  that  before 
us,  where  the  principal  part  of  the  planting  is  connected  with  the  house  and 
offices,  or  the  kitchen-garden,  or  borders  the  approach  road,  all  the  buildings 
ought  to  be  completed,  at  least  exteriorly,  before  even  the  ground  is  levelled 
or  trenched  for  planting :  even  the  cartage  of  materials,  to  the  house  along 
the  approach  road  will  endanger  young  trees  bordering  on  it;  and,  therefore, 
it  is  much  better  not  to  plant  them  till  the  road  is  made. 

325.  The  first  actual  step  in  executing  the  buiUUngSf  more  particularly  tha 
home  and  ojficett  i*  to  erect  a  temporary  shed  for  the  use  q^  the  carpenter  and 
other  workmen,  both  as  a  place  for  working  in,  and  to  enable  them  to  lock  up 
their  tools,  &c. ;  the  next  is  to  mark  out  the  foundations,  and  to  have  them 
excavated ;  and  the  third,  which  ought  to  go  on  at  the  same  time  as  the  first 
and  second,  is  the  procuring  and  laying  down  materials.  It  may  be  worthy 
of  notice,  that  the  first  and  the  last  workman  connected  with  erecting  any 
building  is  the  carpenter.  He  is  required  to  construct  skeleton  squares  or 
triangles,  before  the  ground  is  broken  for  the  foundations,  or  a  single  brick 
or  stone  can  be  laid,  in  order  that  the  angles  of  the  foundations  may  be  truly 
correct;  and,  as  the  building  proceeds,  he  is  employed  in  preparing  and 
placing  the  flooring,  roofing,  doors,  windows,  and  interior  fittings,  to  the  last 
step  in  joinery,  viz.,  that  of  putting  the  fingei^plates  on  the  doors,  after  the 
painting  and  papering  have  been  finished.  Hence  it  is  that  carpenters 
(including  under  this  term  joiners)  know  more  about  tlie  detail  of  executing 
buildings  than  any  other  person  connected  with  them,  not  even  excepting  the 
architect;  and  hence,  also,  the  carpenter,  other  circumstances  being  the  same, 
will  invariably  be  found  the  most  intelligent  mechanic  oh  an  estate,  as  con- 
nected with  construction ;  as  the  gardener  will  generally  be  found  the  most 
intelligent,  as  connected  with  cultivation.  If  the  proprietor  of  a  country 
residence,  therefore,  find  himself  reduced  so  as  to  be  only  able  to  keep  two 
men  to  look  after  it,  these  two  should  be  the  carpenter  and  the  gardener. 
Remarks  of  this  kind  may,  perhaps,  be  considered  by  some  out  of  place ; 
but,  this  book  being  intended  for  those  who  have  little  or  no  previous  know- 
ledge of  the  subjects  of  which  it  treats,  we  think  them  likely  to  be  useful ; 
and  it  is  consistent  with  our  plan  to  introduce  them  incidentally  rather  than 
systematically. 
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326.  The  waUUf  the  iUuatioa  of  the  treee,  ^c,  are  eatUy  marked  out  on  the 
fnmndy  by  drhing  ttakee  or  pine  m  the  direction  of  the  linee  representing  them 
m  the  plan, — ^Thia  is  rendered  easy  by  the  squares  already  marked  out  and 
indicated  on  the  ground,  and  by  stakes,  with  numbers  on  them,  having  been 
driven  in  at  the  angles  formed  by  the  intersecting  lines  of  the  squares.  If 
these  squares  should  not  have  been  formed,  or  if  the  stakes  indicating  them 
should  have  been  taken  up,  or  partly  misplaced,  then  the  squares  ought  to  be 
laid  out  afresh,  remembering  to  keep  the  imaginary  lines  which  form  their 
aides  correctly  north  and  south,  and  east  and  west. 


SECTION    II. 

DESIGNS    POR    COUNTRY    VILLAS;    WITH    THEIR    PLANTING,    CULTURB^ 

AND    RENOVATION. 

327.  Counrty  villat  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  viz.  small  country 
villas,  which  have  no  farm  attached ;  and  large  country  villas,  which  have  a 
small  form  attached  to  them,  or,  at  any  rate,  a  paddock  for  feeding  a  cow  or 
a  couple  of  horses.  Of  the  first  kind  we  shall  give  three  or  four  imaginary 
designs  by  Mr.  Rutger,  many  years  land-steward  to  Sir  John  St.  Aubyn ;  and 
one  or  two  by  Mr.  Lamb,  a  well-known  architect :  after  which  we  shall  give 
one  or  two  designs  of  places  actually  in  existence.  Of  the  larger  villas  we 
shall  give  very  few  examples  which  have  not  been  actually  executed. 

Subsection  I. — Small  Country  Filku. 

328.  Small  country  villat  which  have  no  fields  attached  to  them,  have 
seldom  very  extensive  pleasure-grounds  ;  and  therefore  the  principal  differ- 
ence between  them  consists  in  the  various  ways  that  maybe  adopted  of  laying 
out  their  flower-gardens ;  for  all  kitchen-gardens  must  be  very  nearly  alike, 
and  the  shrubbery  in  a  small  place  is  nearly  always  only  a  belt.  A  very  few 
designs  will,  therefore,  be  sufficient  to  show  the  general  style  of  villas  of  this 
kind. 

Design  XV. — To  lay  out  a  piece  of  ground^  of  a  regular  form,  and  two 
aeree  in  extent^  ae  a  email  country  ffilla. 

329.  Qround  /iJom.— Though  this  villa,  fig$,  128.  and  129.,  is  bounded  by 
straight  lines,  and,  being  rectangular,  might  form  a  portion  of  ground  along 
any  road,  yet  the  manner  in  which  the  buildings  are  disposed  prevents  it  from 
being  considered  as  belonging  to  the  class  of  suburban  villas.  The  design  is 
by  Mr.  Rutger,  and,  like  all  that  gentleman's  ground  plans,  is  remarkable  for 
convenience  of  arrangement. 

''The  ornamental  part  of  this  design,"  Mr.  Rutger  observes,  "maybe 
considered  as  in  a  mixed  style,  partly  geometrical  and  partly  irregular.  The 
approach  is  by  a  lodge  entrance ;  and  it  passes  on  from  the  entrance  door  of 
the  house  to  the  stable-yard,  and  out  again  into  the  public  road.  On  the  left 
of  the  house  are  a  conservatory  and  its  fireplace,  &c.,  hidden  at  the  back  by  a 
shmbbery.  The  wing  on  the  right,  also  hidden  by  shrubs,  is  for  the  kitchen 
oflkeik    There  are  two  private  entrances  from  the  main  road,  that  on  the  left 

Q 
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(a)  for  the  family,  and  that  on  the  right  (c)  for  the  domntict,  with  a  prirate 
walk  to  the  latter  from  the  kitchen  ofllcei.  On  the  right  of  theae  office*  U  » 
poultry-court  {>),  with  entrance*  for  the  family  at  I,  and  far  the  domettto  at 
9,  adjoining  to  which  are  the  laundry  and  drying-ground  {/),  where  a  brew- 
houie  or  cider-houie  may  alio  be  conitructed  if  requLrtd.  The  forcing  gardsu 
and  reierre  ground  lie  at  the  hack  of  the  (table*,  and  may  be  entered  from 
the  itahU-yird,  for  the  convenience  of  dung,  &c.,  a*  well  ai  from  the  kitchen- 
garden  and  the  gardener'*  bou*e.  The  erection*  at  the  north  of  the  reaarre 
ground  are,  a  potting-ihed,  a  cellar  for  muthfoom«,&c.,  with  fruit-raom*  over, 
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and  the  gardener's  house.  The  range  for  two  forcing-houses,  with  a  green- 
house between,  is  placed  against  the  wall  on  the  south  side  of  the  kitchen- 
garden,  and  approached  in  Iront  by  a  walk  from  the  lawn  or  pleasure-ground. 
On  the  western  front  of  the  house  is  a  colonnade,  in  front  of  which  a  terrace 
walk  extends  on  each  side  of  the  extremity  of  the  lawn ;  on  the  verge  of  which 
are  small  clumps  and  vases,  or  other  ornamental  devices,  in  alternate  succes- 
sion. On  the  farther  side  of  the  lawn  are  a  pond  with  a  fountain,  and  a 
summer-house  or  billiard-room  behind  it.  The  small  circles  in  the  shrubbery 
on  each  side  of  the  summer-house,  at  r  r,  are  intended  for  statues,  or  some 
kind  of  ornamental  structure."    See  the  isometrical  view,/^.  129. 

Mr.  Rutger  continues :  **  I  beg  here  to  observe,  that,  as  a  ^neral  principle, 
I  would  not  admit  of  walks  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles,  or  nearly  so, 
where  it  can  possibly  be  avoided ;  and  that,  where  it  cannot,  I  should  conceal 
the  angles  formed  by  their  intersections  with  shrubs,  planted  as  closely  as 
possible  to  the  walks.  In  the  ground  plan  {fig.  128.),  it  will  be  perceived 
that,  on  three  sides  or  comers  of  the  walks  which  cro^s  each  other  at  $  t,  this 
principle  is  attended  to ;  and  that  on  the  fourth  side  I  have  indicated  a  vase, 
or  something  of  that  kind,  for  the  sake  of  variety,  though  I  think  that  shrubs 
would  be  better." 

a,  Canfage  entrance  from  the  Brighton  xoad. 

h,  Frirate  fbot  entrsnoe  for  the  ftea&y. 

e»  Primte  foot  entrsnoe  fox  the  domestios. 

dp  Stable-ooort*  with  ooaohmsn's  lodgings  over  the  harness-room ;  a  three-etaUed  stable, 

doohle  eoach-faonse,  ftc. 
9t  Fonltiy-yanl,  with  a  private  entrance  fbr  the  master  and  mistress  at  <,  and  sa  entranoe 

jRir  domestios  at  9. 
/  Lauidrj  and  drying-groimd,  in  which  there  may  be  a  brewhonse  and  a  dder-mill,  if 

thought  reqniaite. 
9,  FoNittg  and  reserve  ground,  the  range  of  building  on  the  north  aide  ineluding  the  gar- 

denei's  house,  mnshroom-flhed,  and  tool-house. 
k,  Peadi-hoase  and  vinery,  having  a  greenhoaie  between  them,  and  behind  the  Idtehen- 

gard«i,  in  which  are  the  eheds  and  ftamaoes. 
^  Snmniier-house.  h,  Gonservatory. 

U  The  fiunily'B  private  entrance  to  the  poultry-yard ;  and  through  it  to  the  laundry  </),  or 

to  the  stable-court  (d). 
m,  rnmace-shed  and  potting  shed  Ibr  the  conservatory ;  behind  which  is  a  water-closet ; 

the  whole  concealed  from  the  entrance  approach  \if  evergreens.    The  water-closet  is 

entered  by  aooncealed  door  in  the  back  wall  of  the  conservatoiy,  and  it  has  also  another 

door  on  the  outside ;  so  that  no  person  need  come  oat  by  the  same  door  by  which  he 

went  in. 
II,  Qflidener^  house,  with  an  entrance  from  the  public  road,  and  another  ttom  the  reserve- 

poond. 
9,  Mnahroom-ceUar,  with  fruit-room  over  it    In  this  cellsr  msy  also  be  ftroed  rhubarb, 

etdoory,  ftc 
ji,  Tool-lioase  and  poultry-shed. 

The  ioe  is  supposed  to  be  kept  in  one  of  the  cellars  under  the  tight  wing  of  the  house. 

330.  Remarkt, — ^There  is  scarcely  a  single  point  in  this  design  that  we 
would  wish  to  alter,  with  the  exception  of  the  termination  of  the  terrace  walk 
at  <  in  fy.  128.  We  would  have  this  walk  terminate  either  in  an  alcove,  and 
give  ap  altogether  the  entrance  in  that  quarter  to  the  kitchen-garden ;  or  we 
woqIcL  carry  it  on  to  the  kitchen-garden  wall,  and  terminate  it  there  in  an 
ttcehwayy  which  should  form  an  entrance  to  the  kitchen-garden.    The  oppo- 
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titB  end  or  the  terrace  walk,  which,  in  the  groond  plan,  ■■  cracealed  hj  tree*, 
u  intended,  we  pT»«nme)  to  tenuinate  in  a  corereid  leat  of  Mme  kind,  that 
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hu  an  arcliitectuial  character  harmoDising  with  the  house  and  conierTatory. 
Wherever  atraight  walks  arc  used  in  laying  out  grounds,  one  of  the  main 
points  to  be  attended  to  respecting  them  is,  their  finish,  or  lerminatioiu;  ai, 
when  these  are  not  of  a  deoided  description,  there  is  a  want  of  that  charsctei 
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of  art  which  ii  essential  to  this  style  of  design.     This  rule  is  founded  on  the 
principle  of  a  sufficient  reason ;  for  why  should  a  walk  he  continued  along  in 
a  straight  line,  unless  it  he  for  the  purpose  of  arriving  at  some  point  or  ohject 
that  it  is  desirahle  to  go  and  see  7    The  windings  of  walks  also  depend,  or 
ought  to  depend,  on  the  same  principle,  viz.  the  recurrence  of  obstacles, 
either  natural  or  artificial,  which  prevent  them  from  being  made  straight 
We  go  along  a  straight  walk,  in  order  to  come  at  the  ohject  which  is  at  the 
end  of  it ;  and  along  a  winding  one,  for  the  sake  of  observing  the  objects  that 
gradually  develope  themselves  as  one  turn  succeeds  another.    The  straight 
walk  approaches  its  object  in  a  direct  and  grand  manner ;  the  winding  one 
in  a  manner  which  is  varied  and  graceful. 
Design  XVI. — A  villa  of  three  acret  in  extent,  with  a  nearly  regular  outline, 
331.  Ground Plan.—ln  this  design  (Jigs.  130.  and  131.),  Mr.  Rutger  informs 
us,  "  the  house  is  approached  by  a  lodge  entrance  (a),  and  the  area  in  front 
presents  an  oval :  the  carriage  road  to  the  stables  (b)  is  from  the  road  at  the 
north-east  comer  (c).     At  the  north  end  of  the  house  are  the  yards  and  build- 
ings for  the  different  offices,  to  be  appropriated  as  it  may  be  found  expedient ; 
all  of  which  may  be  entered  from  the  road  c,  which  leads  from  the  main  road 
to  the  stables.     On  the  west  of  the  stables  is  a  range  of  forcing-houses  {d), 
with  potting-shed,  &c.,  and  gardener's  room.     At  the  back,  and  farther  on, 
is  the  frame-ground  (e),  from  which  the  kitchen-garden  (/)  is  entered ;  where 
there  is  a  pond,  and  also  a  cross  wall,  to  give  more  room  for  fruit  trees.     It 
will  be  observed  that  there  is  access  to  all  these  departments,  from  the  stable- 
yard  (b),  for  the  convenience  of  carting  in  dung,  &c. ;  and,  also,  that  the 
offices  and  yards  appertaining  to  them  are  all  shut  out  of  view  from  the  house 
by  shrubs.    On  turning  to  the  right  from  the  west  front  of  the  house,  a  walk 
(ff)  is  opened  to  the  stable-yard ;  and,  farther  on,  a  walk  (h)  leads  into  the 
forcing-bouse  department  (d).    The  principal  entrance  to  the  kitchen-garden 
(i)  is  in  the  centre,  at  the  west  end  of  the  shrubbery.     There  is  a  pond  with 
a  fountain  {It)  on  the  lawn,  and,  opposite  to  it,  a  summeivhouse  (/).     On  the 
south  there  is  a  side  walk,  which  leads  to  a  small  flower-garden  (m),  enclosed 
by  a  shrubbery,  with  a  reading-room  (n) ;  and,  on  the  north,  nearly  opposite, 
is  a  conservatory  (o),  and  an  oval  clump  at  its  front  on  the  lawn,  with  a  walk 
to  cooimunicate  from  the  carriage  entrance." 

Design  XVII. — Fnr  laying  out  a  villa  of  three  aeree  and  a  half,  on  a  level 

MUfface,  with  afirgt-rate  house, 
332.    Ground  plan. — For  this  design  (figs.  132.   and  133.)   we  are  also 
indebted  to  Mr.  Rutger.     *^  The  house  is  approached  from  the  south-west  by 
a  lodg^e  entrance  (a),  and,  as  the  road  indicates,  the  carriage  returns  to  the 
stables  on  the  north-east  of  the  premises.    The  coach-house  (6),  in  this  design, 
is  detached  from  the  stables,  at  the  back  of  which  is  a  yard  (e),  which  may 
be  made  available  for  the  dung,  and,  also,  for  compost  for  the  frame  and 
forcings  departments.    In  the  frame-ground  (c/),  adjoining  to  the  stable-yard, 
is  a  rovr  of  sheds,  for  the  gardener's  room  and  other  purposes.    The  forcing- 
houses  («)  are  at  the  back  of  the  frames,  separated  by  a  yew  hedge  (/),  which 
also  divides  the  frame-ground  from  the  kitchen-garden  (g)^  which  is  walled 
on  three  sides,  with  an  irregular  slip  (k)  round  as  far  as  the  walls  and  forcing- 
hooaea  extend.    The  offices  (t)  are  placed  at  the  south  end  of  the  house,  and 
hidden  by  a  shrubbery,  through  which  there  are  a  back  entrance  (^),  and  also 
a  walk  (0  ^  communicate  with  the  out-door  offices,  such  as  the  laundry  (m), 
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poultry-court  (n),  brewhouae,  &c.  (o),  of  all  of  which  the  view  is  supposed  to 
be  hidden  from  the  house  by  the  shrubs  which  form  the  boundary  of  the  oval 
area  at  the  east  front.  The  north  end  of  the  building  (p)  is  supposed  to  be 
the  drawing-room,  from  which  a  covered  way  (q)  leads  to  a  conservatory  (r), 
in  front  of  which  is  a  flower  garden,  which  may  be  entered  either  from  the 
covered  way,  or  from  the  conservatory.  From  the  covered  way,  on  the  right, 
a  walk  («)  leads  out  to  an  aviary  (i),  and  to  a  compartment  for  fancy  fowls, 
ducks,  &c.  («),  in  which  there  is  a  building  (r)  to  be  appropriated  according 
to  the  wishes  of  the  proprietor.  On  leaving  the  flower-garden,  and  turning 
to  the  right,  the  walk  leads  through  a  covered  way  (tr),  wherein  is  a  seat,  and 
opposite  to  it  a  piece  of  water.  Proceeding  onward,  a  summer-house  (x)  is 
approached,  situated  so  as  to  have  a  view  of  the  whole  length  of  the  narrow 
lawn  at  its  front." 

333.  The  conservatory. — ^The  ingenious  manner  in  which  the  conservatory 
is  made  to  front  the  south,  and  is,  at  the  same  time,  connected  with  the  house 
by  the  covered  way,  is  worthy  of  notice.  This  covered  way  might  be  greatly 
increased  in  interest,  if  the  roof  were  glazed,  and  moveable  sashes  were 
adapted  to  the  spaces  between  the  supports  in  front  These  sashes  might  be 
taken  out,  and  those  of  the  ruof  taken  ofi",  in  the  summer  time,  and  used  for 
covering  beds  of  cucumbers  and  melons.  A  part  of  the  floor  of  this  covered 
way,  next  the  back  wall,  should  then  be  formed  into  a  bed  for  plants,  and 
might  contain  a  very  fine  assemblage  of  such  of  the  Australian  and  Chinese 
or  Japan  shrubs  as  bloom  during  winter  or  in  early  spring,  or  Cape  heaths. 
Tlie  pathway  need  not,  in  such  a  narrow  building,  be  above  3  ft.  broad ;  and 
it  should  be  carried  along  the  front  of  the  structure,  in  order  that  the  eye 
may  look  on  the  best  side  of  the  plants,  which  is  always  the  mde  next  the 
light.  Against  each  support,  in  front,  a  creeper  may  be  planted,  and  trained 
up  it  and  across  the  rafter  to  the  back  wall.  A  long,  narrow,  and  not  very 
high,  conservatory  of  this  kind  is,  doubtless,  less  grand  and  imposing  than 
one  of  larger  dimensions,  a  view  down  the  middle  of  which  is  seen  from  one 
of  the  living-rooms ;  but  it  is  calculated  to  afibrd  much  more  enjoyment  to 
the  lover  of  plants,  as  well  as  much  more  variety  to  the  general  observer ; 
because  each  plant  is,  as  it  were,  passed  before  him  in  succession.  The  dif-> 
ference  in  the  enjoyment  produce^by  a  long,  narrow,  and  comparatively 
low,  winding  green-house  or  conservatonr,  like  the  covered  way  shown  in  the 
isometrical  view  {Jig,  133. )»  and  that  produced  by  a  rectangular  one  of  large 
dimensions,  such  as  those  commonly  appended  to  first-rate  mansions,  does 
not  appear  to  us  to  be  at  all  understood;  or,  at  least,  not  to  be  sufficiently 
impressed  on  the  minds  of  proprietors  of  villa  residences,  llie  object 
with  such  pers<>ns,  when  they  propose  to  construct  a  green-house  or  conser- 
vatory, is  to  have  one  which  shall  be  considered  large ;  and,  hence,  the  fear 
of  the  expense  often  deters  them  from  enjoying  this  innocent  luxury.  Now, 
a  large  conservatory,  if  it  is  architectural,  forms  a  very  handsome  appendage 
to  a  house ;  but,  if  it  is  not  architectural,  it  injures  the  effect  of  the  house, 
by  its  resemblance  to  the  common  shed-like  forcing-houses  of  the  kitchen- 
garden  or  of  a  nursery.  This  last  kind  of  conservatory  or  green-house 
attached  to  a  house  is,  therefore,  a  deformity  rather  than  a  beauty ;  while 
the  other,  though  it  is  a  grand  architectural  appendage,  is  only  adapted  to 
first-rate  mansions.  On  the  other  hand,  a  long  narrow  conservatory,  such  as 
tre  have  described,  i^qually  adapted  to  the  cottage  and  to  the  mansion  ;  and 
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it  costs  much  less  in  proportion  to  the  space  enclosed  than  the  large  structure ; 
while  the  plants,  being  nearer  to  the  light,  arrive  at  greater  perfection ;  and, 
being  nearer  to  the  eye  of  the  spectator,  are  seen  to  greater  advantage.  An- 
other advantage  of  a  long  narrow  conservatory  is,  that  it  does  not  interfere 
with  the  windows  of  the  house ;  because,  being  narrow,  it  requires  but  a 
small  portion  of  wall  for  it  to  abut  against,  and  may  proceed  from  any  door 
or  living-room  window  that  may  be  convenient. 

334.  Remarks. — The  apparent  extent  of  this  place  might  be  gready  increased 
by  connecting  the  wslk  at  y  with  that  at  x  by  a  tunnel ;  but  the  practicability 
and  expediency  of  this  will  depend  very  much  on  the  dryness  of  the  subsoiL 
The  extent  of  the  walks  might,  alto,  be  considerably  increased,  by  conducting 
one  from  x,  over  or  under  the  approach  road  near  the  entrance,  and  leading 
it  round  the  kitchen-garden  on  a  glade  of  turf  properly  furnished  with  trees 
and  shrubs,  and  so  in  a  tunnel,  under  the  road  to  the  offices,  to  2.  Of  coursei 
this  arrangement  would  diminish  the  extent,  and  vary  the  position,  of  the 
kitchen-garden ;  and  it  would  require  such  an  arrangement  to  be  made  at 
i,  Ar,  and  I,  as  not  to  have  a  tunnel  longer  than  three  or  four  yards.  AU  this, 
and  many  other  arrangements  of  the  kind,  might  be  eifected  with  the  greatest 
ease,  and  produce  a  very  striking  result,  provided  the  subsoil  were  thoroughly 
dry,  and  a  little  extra  expense  not  objected  to.  In  short,  it  may  be  held 
as  an  axiom,  in  laying  out  villa  gardens  of  from  a  quarter  of  an  acre  to 
twenty  acres  and  upwards,  that  their  apparent  extent  to  the  stranger  walking 
through  them  may  be  doubled  or  trebled  by  judicious  tunneling  in  some 
places,  and  carrying  the  road  or  wslk  over  bridges,  through  a  ruin  or  rock- 
work,  or  under  an  arcade  or  trellis- work,  in  others.  Improvements  of  this 
kind  cannot  be  shown  with  much  effect  on  paper ;  but  in  reality,  when  judi- 
ciously executed,  they  have  the  effect  of  enchantment. 

Dbsiom  XVI II. — For  laying  out  a  villa  of  four  acres,  with  a  regular  outline, 
335.  Ground  plan.—ThiB  villa  (Jige.  134.  and  135.)  is  also  by  Mr.  Rutger. 
"The  lodge  entrance  (a)  is  at  the  north-east  corner:  the  road  forms  a  sweep 
to  the  house,  and  passes  on  to  the  stables,  at  the  south-east  comer.  The 
stable- yard  (b)  contains  the  stables,  coach-house,  and  brewhouse;  at  the 
north  of  which  is  placed  the  laundry,  with  its  drying-yard  (c).  At  the  back 
of  the  stable-court  is  a  yard,  in  which  are  a  place  for  the  dung  (d\u  piggery 
(«),  and  a  mushroom- shed  (/).  The  portion  of  the  yard  which  contains  the 
mushroom-shed  may  be  parted  off  at  pleasure  in  a  line  with  the  coach-house, 
as  indicated  by  the  dotted  line  g,  and  may,  at  the  same  time,  form  a  place  for 
compost,  or  for  mixing  and  turning  dung.  In  the  yard  adjoining,  south  of 
the  frame-groimd  (A),  is  the  gardener's  room  (i),  which  may  be  available, 
also,  if  made  large  enough,  for  a  fruit,  seed,  and  onion-room.  The  melon- 
ground  (h)  is  supposed  to  contain  three  ranges  of  frames  and  a  pit  (j),  and 
also  a  forcing-house  (k)  at  the  back.  There  is  another  forcing-house  in  the 
kitchen-garden,  contiguous  to  the  irame-ground,  at  /.  The  kitchen-garden 
(m)  has  a  wall  all  round  it,  and  slips  on  both  sides  and  at  one  end.  The  walk 
at  ff,  on  entering  the  premises,  immediately  on  the  left  of  the  lodge  entrance, 
is  intended  for  the  domestics,  and  communicates  with  the  laundry  and  stables, 
and  it  is  also  meant  as  a  back  entrance  to  the  house.  On  the  lawn  of  the 
entrance  front  is  a  piece  of  water,  with  a  walk  round,  communicating  at  each 
end  with  the  coach  road.  Proceeding  from  the  western  front  to  the  right, 
you  may  enter  the  flower-garden  (o),  in  which  there  is  a  conservatory  {p); 
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or,  by  leaving  the  flower-garden  on  the  right,  you  are  led  on  by  different 
wfdka,  as  represented  in* the  figure.  At  the  north-west  corner  are  a  piece  of 
water  (q)  and  a  summer-house  (r).  In  the  centre,  on  the  west,  is  a  seat  («) ; 
and  at  the  sonth-west  angle  of  the  pleasure-ground  is  another  structure  (Q, 
in  front  of  which  there  is  an  oval  (n),  intended  either  for  a  small  bowling- 
green,  or  for  any  other  purpose.  Proceeding  onwards,  you  come  to  the  prin- 
cipal entrance  to  the  kitchen-garden  on  the  right  (v) ;  and  on  the  left  is  a 
bridge  (w),  leading  over  a  piece  of  water  to  the  oval  (*)  at  the  western  front, 
in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  circle  (^),  for  a  fountain,  statue,  or  large  vase.  In 
a  place  of  this  extent,  a  good  collection  of  choice  trees  and  shrubs  might  be 
introduced  in  such  a  way  as  that  the  whole  might  almost  be  considered  as  an 
arboretum;  and  the  line  of  shrubs,  which  is  placed  to  hide  the  kitchen- 
garden,  might  be  converted  into  an  American  border." 

336.  Remarks  appUeable  to  the  preceding  designe. — The  surface  of   the 
ground,  in  all  these  designs,  is  supposed  to  be  even,  and  for  the  most  part 
flat ;  in  consequence  of  which,  there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  laying  out  the 
roads  and  walks  in  any  direction  which  the  designer  may  think  suitable.    It 
may  be  asked,  then,  by  what  leading  circumstance  the  designer  is  influenced 
in  tracing  the  lines  for  the  roads  and  walks,  as  shown  in  these  plans!    Is  it 
arbitrary,  depending  on  his  particular  taste ;  or  is  it  guided  by  some  circum- 
stance in  the  situation,  the  wants  of  the  proprietor,  and  the  means  which  he 
places  at  the  disposal  of  the  artist  ?    To  these  questions  we  answer,  that  all  the 
main  features,  in  laying  out  a  place,  are  indicated  by  certain  circumstances,  either 
peculiar  to  the  situation,  or  peculiar  to  the  wants  and  means  of  the  intended 
occupier.  For  example,  the  situation  of  the  entrance  lodge  is  determined  by  the 
point  or  side  of  the  estate  on  which  it  touches  the  public  road.     If  the  road 
touches  on  only  one  point,  there  is,  of  course,  no  choice ;  but,  if  it  borders  the 
estate  on  one  or  more  sides,  then  a  point  is  chosen  for  the  entrance  which  it  is 
considered  may  be  most  convenient  for  use,  and  may  show  the  place  off  to 
visiters  entering  by  it  to  the  greatest  advantage.    The  distance  at  which  the 
house  is  placed  from  the  public  road,  and  its  position  relatively  to  the 
boundary  fence  on  every  side,  depend  chiefly,  where  the  surface  is  even,  on 
Uie  extent  of  the  ground,  but  partly  also  on  its  form ;  whether  it  extends  in 
length  or  breadth,  and  whether  the  boundary  is  very  irreg^ar,  or  tolerably 
regular.      Something,  also,  depends  on  the  style  in  which  the    occupant 
intends  to  live.    Where  there  are  no  horses  or  carriages,  and  but  few  servants 
are  kept,  labour  is  saved  by  having  the  house  near  the  road ;  but,  even  in  this 
case,  if  the  family  had  but  few  visiters,  and  were  devoted  to  their  garden, 
placing  the  house  in  the  interior  of  the  property  would  be  more  suitable. 
The  situation  of  the  house  is  also  influenced  by  the  room  which  requires  to  be 
found  for  the  offices  and  kitchen-garden ;  and,  also,  by  the  proper  aspect 
which  the  fronts  of  the  house  ought  to  have ;  that  for  the  garden  or  living-room 
front  being  generally  the  south-east  or  south-west.    The  number  and  direc- 
tion of  the  walks  are  in  a  great  measure  determined  by  the  outline  of  the 
ground.    In  all  small  places,  it  is  desirable  to  have  as  long  a  walk  as  can 
be  got,  for  the  sake  of  recreation ;  and  the  longest  walk  is  necessarily  that 
which  foDows  the  boundary.    Hence,  almost  every  place,  whether  large  or 
small,  has  a  walk  round  it     The  walks  in  the  interior  depend  on  the 
extent  of  the  place.    In  the  smallest  residence,  one  is  required  from  the 
house  to  the  kitchen-garden ;  and  a  walk  round  the  outside  of  the  latter  b 
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found  conveiiient  for  culture,  as  well  as  an  agreeable  place  for  recreation. 
Any  other  walks  than  one  round  the  boundaryi  and  another  round  the 
kitchen-garden,  and  connected  with  the  out- door  offices,  must  depend  on 
circumstances  peculiar  to  the  situation  or  the  occupier.  If  there,  are  great 
natural  inequalities  of  surface,  a  piece  of  natural  rock  or  natural  water,  a 
walk  may  be  conducted  so  as  to  show  them  to  advantage ;  and,  if  the  occupier 
is  wealthy,  and  disposed  to  make  the  most  of  the  situation,  he  may  create 
hiUs,  hollows,  and  other  inequalities,  form  rocks  and  water,  and  erect  build- 
ings at  pleasure ;  to  all  which  objects  walks  are  either  required,  or  may  be 
legitimately  introduced. 

337.  I%e  plantati&HS  neeeuary  to  form  a  small  residence  are,  in  the  same 
manner,  guided  by  reason  in  all  that  relates  to  general  effect ;  and  in  detail 
they  depend  on  the  taste  and  means  of  the  intended  occupier.    Trees  are 
wanted  throughout  the  grounds  to  connect  one  object  with  another ;  to  unite 
the  house  with  the  offices,  and  partially  to  conceal  the  latter ;  and  to  unite 
the  place  as  a  whole  with  other  places  in  the  neighbourhood,  or  with  the 
adjoining  scenery.     Trees  are  also  required   for  shade,  and  for  shelter. 
Shrubs  are,  in  this  sense,  to  be  considered  as  included  under  trees.    They 
are  wanted  for  thickening  masses  and  screens  so  that  they  may  not  be  seen 
tliiough ;  and  also  for  sheltering,«and,  in  some  cases,  shading,  herbaceous 
plants;  and,  in  the  form  of  hedges,  they  serve  for  subdividing  compart- 
ment!.   So  far  the  use  of  trees  and  shrubs  is  guided  by  common  sense ; 
the  ncKt  point  ii,  to  determine  the  choice  of  species  and  varieties,  which 
is    in  part  determined  by  common  sense,  and  in  part  by  the  particular 
taste  and' means  of  the  occupier.    It  is  natural  that  the  finer  or  more  choice 
kinds  of  trees  and  shrubs  should  be  placed  near  the  house,  as  the  centre  of 
art  and  refinement ;  and,  also,  that  evergreens  should  abound  there,  as  being 
in  our  climate  indicative  of  culture  and  taste.     In  a  small  place,  trees  of 
small  size  will  naturally  be  preferred  to  those  which  soon  attain  a  very  large 
size,  such  as  some  of  the  elms  and  poplars.    Trees  with  showy  flowers  or 
fruit  will  be  selected,  in  preference  to  those  which  have  the  flowers  and  fruit 
inconspicuous.     In  exposed  situations,  hardy  trees  which  endure  the  blast 
will  be  preferred  to  such  as  are  more  tender;  and,  where  objects  are  to  be 
concealed,  evergreens  will  always  be  preferred  to  trees  and  shrubs  which  are 
deciduous.    These  general^rinoiples  are  applicable  to  all  small  places.    The 
further  pursuance  of  the  subject  belongs  to  the  particular  taste  and  means  of 
the  individual.    One  person  may  choose  to  render  his  place  a  complete  arbo- 
retum ;  another  may  limit  himself  to  a  few  species  of  the  more  showy  trees 
and  shrubs ;  a  third  may  prefbr  large  rapid-growing  trees,  that  he  may  soon 
have  the  pleasure  of  pruning  or  thinning  them  for  profit;  while  a  fourth  may 
give  a  preference  to  fruit-trees,  and  so  on.    There  Ib,  in  short,  no  end  to  the 
variations  that  may  be  introduced  in  the  planting  of  trees  and  shrubs,  inde- 
pendently altogether  of  those  beauties  which  all  trees  and  shrubs  produce, 
viz.  individual  expression  and  character  as  pictorial  objects,  variety  and 
intricacy  in  combination,  and  botanicaVinterest. 

338.  The  piece*  of  water,  in  all  these  designs,  are  liable  to  objections  ;  but 
these  are  partly  owing  to  the  particular  mannw  in  which  the  ground  plans 
are  drawn,  and  their  very  small  scale.  If  these  pieces  of  water  and  the 
adjoining  scenery  are  considered  as  being  in  the  picturesque  style,  then  the 
pieces  of  water  would  require  a  considerable  addition  of  trees  and  shrubs  to 
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conceal  and  vary  tbeir  boundaries,  to  connect  them  with  the  general  scenery, 
and  to  disguise  their  poverty  of  shape.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  con- 
sidered as  gardenesque  pieces  of  water,  to  be  planted  in  the  gardenesque 
manner,  then  the  shapes  of  the  ponds  or  miniature  lakes  aught  to  be  hand- 
somer in  themselves  than  they  now  are,  so  as  to  produce  an  agreeable  effect, 
even  without  any  trees  and  shrubs  whatever  as  accompaQuneDts.  At  the 
same  time  we  do  not  say  that  gardenesque  pieces  of  water  dught  to  be  with- 
out trees  and  shrubs ;  on  the  contrary,  they  require  this  addition  to  display 
them  to  advantage,  no  less  than  picturesque  pieces  of  water;  all  the  differ- 
ence being,  that  in  the  former  case  they  must  be  added  in  a  gardenesque 
manner.  The  pieces  of  water  in  these  designs  are  not  sufficiently  handsome 
to  be  admired  as  gardenesque,  and  not  sufficiently  disguised  by  trees  and 
shrubs  to  be  decidedly  picturesque ;  but  this,  as  we  have  before  observed, 
arises  in  a  great  measure  from  the  smallness  df  the  scale,  and  th«  fear  of 
crowding  the  places  with  too  many  trees  and  shrubs. 
Debion  XIX. — To  lay  out  a  villa  rendence  of  tioo  acres,  within  a  regular 

boundary  f  in  the  geometrical  style, 
339.  Ground  pkaiy  ^c.'^Tbe  object  in  this  case  is  to  produce  a  splendid 
effect  at  a  moderate  expense  of  annual  keeping,  but  with  no  regard  to  profit. 
The  general  form  of  the  ground  is  that  of  a  parallelogram,  and  its  disposition 
is  so  clearly  shown  in  the  isometricai  view  {fig.  136.),  that  it  will  require  little 
or  no  description,    llie  entrance  is  through  a  straight  avenue  to  a  flight  of 
steps,  which  leads  to  a  raised  platform  on  which  the  house  stands.    To  the 
right  and  left  of  the  avenue  are  double  rows  of  trees,  which  may  be  fruit- 
bearing  kinds,  such  as  the  apple,  pear,  cherry,  and  plum.    Beyond  these,  on 
each  side,  are  two  small  kitchen-gardens,  intended  for  gooseberries,  straw- 
berries, and  other  small  fruits,  and  for  potherbs,  tart  rhubarb,  spinach,  kidney- 
beans,  and  a  few  such  vegetables  as  are  desirable  to  have  always  at  hand. 
The  house  and  these  kitchen-gardens  occupy  about  half  the  entire  residence. 
The  other  half  is  laid  out  in  the  form  of  a  sunk  flower-garden,  consisting  of 
a  variety  of  curvilinear  beds,  bordered  by  a  kerb  of  stone,  and  sorvounded  by 
turfl     From  the  terrace  walks  there  are  four  descents  to  this  garden,  each 
consisting  of  a  double  flight  of  steps.    Each  bed  is  supposed  to  be  planted 
with  one  kind  of  herbaceous  plant,  so  as  to  produce  large  madbes  of  colour. 
The  mode  of  selecting  plants  for  this  purpose,  as  well  as  lists  of  suitable 
plants,  have  been  already  given  (p.  69.  and  p.  1 23.),  and  further  resources 
will  be  found  in  the  lists  given  in  the  after  part  of  this  work.    The  sloping 
border  between  the  sunk  area  and  the  flower-garden  may  either  be  planted 
with  low  evergreen  shrubs,  with  roses  kept  low,  or  it  may  be  in'lurf,  or  in 
rockwork :  in  the  latter  case,  it  may  be  covered  with  a  collection  of  rock 
plants.      Perhaps  the  most  appropriate  disposition  of  this  sloping  border 
would  be  to  vary  it  with  ornaments  of  box,  on  a  ground  of  turf,  so  as  to  give 
it  the  appearance  of  an  architectural  moulding.  In  the  centre  there  is  a  foim- 
tain.     In  situations  where  so  much  turf  was  not  desirable,  the  walks  between 
the  beds  might  be  of  gravel  or  paved ;  but  they  will  produce  the  best  effect 
in  tur£     Instead  of  a  raised  terrace-walk  surrounding  this  flower-garden, 
there  might  be  in  its  place  a  narrow  conservatory,  such  as  that  remarked  on 
in  p.  234. ;  in  front  of  this  conservatory,  a  narrow  border  for  Cape  and  other 
half-hardy  bulbs ;  then  a  terrace-walk,  two  steps  lower  than  the  level  of  that 
within  the  conservatory,  with  another  narrow  border,  and  beyond  that  a  low 
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parapet  wall,  ornamented  with  vases.  This  terrace-walk,  though  not  so  high 
as  that  represented  in  the  figure,  should  still  he  at  least  5  ft.  above  the  level 
of  the  flower-garden,  in  order  that  the  spectator  may  look  down  on  it  in  such 
a  numner  as  to  see  the  shapes  of  the  beds.  We  have  observed,  in  a  preced- 
ing page,  that  wherever  the  figures  forming  a  flower-garden  are  regular  or 
ajrmmetrieal,  to  be  seen  in  their  full  beauty,  the  eye  should  be  so  elevated,  as, 
when  looking  down  on  them,  to  be  able  to  comprehend  the  entire  shape  of 
each  bed.  What  the  height  of  the  eye  ought  to  be,  to  do  this,  may  always 
be  determined  beforehand,  by  ascertaining  the  width  of  the  flower-garden 
or  symmetrical  figure,  the  distance  between  the  beds,  and  the  position  of  the 
apectator.  In  general,  the  angle  made  by  a  line  drawn  from  the  farther 
edge  of  the  most  distant  bed  to  the  eye  of  the  spectator,  should  not  be  less 
than  15^ ;  and  hence,  taking  the  height  of  the  human  eye  at  5  fL,  a  square 
or  circular  symmetrical  flower-garden,  of  40  ft.  in  diameter,  ought  to  be 
enrrounded  by  a  walk  raised  to  the  height  of  at  least  4jl  feet  above  its 
level;  while  a  flower-garden  of  double  the  size  ought  to  be  surrounded 
by  a  walk  9  ft.  high.  When  a  parterre  of  B3rmmetrical  beds  b  to  he  planted 
with  low  shrubs,  such  as  rhododendrons,  azideas,  kalmias,  &c.,  the  surround- 
ing walk  ought  to  be  made  higher,  in  proportion  to  the  anticipated  growth  of 
the  plants.  These  rules,  the  correctness  of  which  no  person  of  any  expe- 
rience will,  we  think,  dispute,  show  that,  when  very  large  spaces  are  to  be 
laid  out  as  flower-gardens,  symmetrical  figures  need  not  be  attempted,  except 
near  the  walk,  where  they  will  be  immediately  under  the  eye,  unless  they  are 
so  situated  as  to  be  seen  from  different  heights.  Hence,  in  very  extensive 
designs,  such  as  fig,  137.,  two  systems  of  symmetrical  figures  are  adopted  ; 
one  near  the  margin  of  the  walk,  to  he  seen  from  the  terrace  immediately 
adjoining ;  and  the  other  in  the  centre,  to  he  seen  from  more  elevated  and 
distant  points  of  view.  If  the  reader  will  always  bear  in  mind,  that,  to  see 
any  figure  distinctly,  the  rays  of  light  reflected  from  the  most  distant  points 
of  it  must  meet  the  eye  of  the  spectator  at  an  angle  of  15° ;  and  that  this 
angle  will  not  be  obtained  by  an  individual,  whose  eye  is  5  ft.  from  the 
ground,  at  a  greater  distance  than  20  ft.,  he  will  never  be  at  a  loss. 

Fig,  138.  shows  the  difierent  heights  which  a  terrace-walk  requires  to  be 
above  the  level  of  the  flower-garden,  according  to  the  size  of  the  garden. 


340.  A  nuarmm  might  easily  be  formed  in  the  sunk  garden  shown  in  fig. 
137.,  by  planting  the  dwarf  roses  in  the  beds  nearest  the  walks ;  and  the 
alaadaid  roses  in  the  beds  in  the  centre ;  arrlmging  the  others  by  planting 
trees  of  different  heights,  so  as  to  give  the  clomps  a  sloping  appearance,  with 
the  highest  plants  in  the  centre.  The  plants  may  he  selected  from  the  lists  of 
roaes  to  be  given  in  an  after  part  of  this  work. 
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Desiod  XX. — PUn  tf  Ikt  jrnmuk  of  Chfter  HiAmt  Coitagt,  Ud  mU  if 
Mr.  HarUmd. 
341.  Oetural  obierpatiotu. — ^i*  cottage  (see  Jig.  139.)  ww  ibe  reridmce 
of  the  late  Rev.  Anthony  Hedley.     It  ii  litaeted  in  a  tno«t  romantie  (pot,  at 


the  head  ot  opening  of  t  deep  rockj  glen,  whieii  nuu  Mnithward,  and  the 
bottom  of  which  ii  wuhed  bj  the  Chinelj  Bum,  a  tmall  (treain  irbieli  ttB» 
into  the  River  Tyne.  The  Bum  nina  fbr  Mine  time  in  «  flODfterij  direction ; 
when,  (uddenly  turning  eattirard,  it  approachei  the  house,  and,  jnti  oppoiite 
(o  it,  formi  a  beautiftil  natural  caieade,  which  b  teen  to  great  advantage  fnm 
•ome  of  the  principal  windows.  It  here  turns  at  right  anglei,  and  runi  toudi- 
ward,  down  the  west  tide  of  the  grounds,  over  a  complete  bad  of  ahelving 
rocks,  and  under  a  rustic  bridge  at  &e  south  extremitj ;  and,  a  short  w^ 
below,  it  U  turned  amde  westward  by  a  very  high  rock,  which  i*  crowned  with 
hanging  woods.  On  the  east,  sontb-eatt,  and  west,  rise  gcDtly-tweUiog  hilla, 
beautifully  covered  witb  wood. 

342.  Oraitnd  plan,  ^e. — From  the  elevated  situation  of  the  bouas  a  in 
Jig,  140.,  and  the  quick  descent  from  1^  it  became  necessary  to  make  a  con- 
siderable terrace  (i)  on  the  south  side,  to  give  ease  and  facility  to  the  approaeh 
and  walk  round  the  house  ;  and  which  terrace  is  continued  quite  through  to 
the  east  side,  where  it  turns  into  the  walk.  Below  this  ii  another  terrace  (c), 
which  also  leads  into  the-same  walk,  and  upon  which  are  clump*  of  American 
plants  (fO-  This  is  divided  from  the  kitchen-garden  by  a  narrow  belt  of 
shrubs ;  from  which  a  border  (e)  has  a  considerable  inclination  to  the  walk. 
The  garden  (/)  inclines  rapidly  to  the  southern  extremity,  and  la  only  tntended 
to  produce  common  vegetables,  and  the  commoner  fruits.  This  garden, 
placed  where  it  is,  muit  be  allowed  to  he  the  worst  part  of  the  plan ;  and  H  it 
but  justice  to  mention  that  it  was  not  to  designed  originally.  "If  the  garden 
had  been  nJaced  where  I  first  propoted  it,  at  g,"  aaya  Mr.  Harland,  "  with  a 
good  wall  at  the  north  extremity,  which  would  have  terred  both  aa  a  fruit- 
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wall  Mid  *  boundary,  the  preunt  guden  would  have  made  an  intereBtiiig 
addition  to  the  plcaiure-gTounda-  1  had  proposed  to  unite  tbii  part  of  the 
ground*  to  the  wood*  of  the  adjoining  hill  to  the  eastward,  bj  pulling  down  a 
tide  wail,  and  by  thinning  out,  and  varying  the  outline  at  the  margin  of  the 
wood,  and  being  It  with  omnineiital  treei  and  ihrubi,  with  a  winding  walk 
leading  to  the  ruitic  bridge  (A),  from  the  WMt  tide  of  which  the  walk  might 
have  been  led  by  an  eaay  curve  to  another  bridge  (i),  where  it  would  reunite 
with  the  pleamre-groundi."  Varioua  convenience  including  a  lubterraneoui 
paaaage,  are  indicated  on  the  plan  IVom  it  to  m.  TKe  approach-road  (o)  ia 
10  ft  wide,  and  the  walks  (p)  are  4  ft  wide.  The  Bower-bordm  are  at  g, 
the  stahlet,  tec,  at  r,  and  there  ii  a  viata  at  i,  ihowing  tiie  ruin*  of  a  Roman 

343.  Plantimff. — The  ornamental  trees  nied  in  planting  thia  place  were  the 
scarlet  maple,  the  Norway  tnajrie,  the  acarlet  hone-chestnut,  the  yellow  hor««- 
chestnut,  or  buckeye,  the  cut-leaved  alder,  the  sweet  chestnut,  the  purple 
beech,  the  common  beech,  the  flowering  ash,  the  larch,  the  Weymouth  pine, 
the  Cembra  pine,  and  some  other  ornamental  kinds ;  various  kinds  of  poplar, 
the  scarlet  oak,  the  erergreen  oak,  and  the  American  lime-tree.  The  ahruba 
and  low  trees  were  laurels,  Portugal  laurels,  hollies,  laurustinna,  box,  arbor 
vitB,  juniper,  red  cedar,  aucuba,  alslemus,  arbutus,  sweet  bay,  laburnum, 
lilacs,  spindle-tree,  dogwood,  guelder  roee,  garden  syringa,  bird  cherry,  snow- 
berry,  Irish  yew,  and  various  kinds  of  rhododendrons,  kalmiaa,  and  aialeaa. 
Near  the  Bum  were  planted  two  weeping  willows,  a  weeping  elm,  and  a 
weeping  ash.  It  is  remarkable  that  no  kind  of  cralKgua  is  mentioned  in  thia 
list,  though  the  situation  appear*  remarkably  well  adapted  for  planta  of  that 

DnioH   XXI.— Dr«erv>(iM  notice  of  Btt^ord  Lodge,  the  viila  a/  Her 
Grace  the  Dmehf*  DoKOgtr  nf  Bedford,  at  Campdm  ffiU,  near  Lon^m. 
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found  convenient  for  culture,  as  well  as  an  agreeable  place  for  recreation. 
Any  other  walks  than  one  round  the  boundary,  and  another  round  the 
kitchen-garden,  and  connected  with  the  out- door  offices,  must  depend  on 
circumstances  peculiar  to  the  situation  or  the  occupier.  If  there,  aie  great 
natural  inequalities  of  surface,  a  piece  of  natural  rock  or  natural  water,  a 
walk  maybe  conducted  so  as  to  show  them  to  advantage ;  and,  if  the  occupier 
is  wealthy,  and  disposed  to  make  the  most  of  the  situation,  he  may  create 
hills,  hollows,  and  other  inequalities,  form  rocks  and  water,  and  erect  build- 
ings at  pleasure ;  to  all  which  objects  walks  are  either  required,  or  may  be 
legitimately  introduced. 

337.  The  pianiatioiu  necessary  to  form  a  small  residence  are,  in  the  same 
manner,  guided  by  reason  in  all  that  relates  to  general  effect ;  and  in  detail 
they  depend  on  the  taste  and  means  of  the  intended  occupier.    Trees  are 
wanted  throughout  the  grounds  to  connect  one  object  with  another ;  to  unite 
the  house  with  the  offices,  and  partially  to  conceal  the  latter ;  and  to  unite 
the  place  as  a  whole  with  other  places  in  the  neighbourhood,  or  with  the 
adjoining  scenery.     Trees  are  also  required   for  shade,  and  for  shelter. 
Sltfubs  are,  in  this  sense,  to  be  considered  as  included  under  trees.    They 
are  wanted  for  thickening  masses  and  screens  so  that  they  may  not  be  seen 
tl^ough ;  and  also  for  sheltering,*and,  in  some  cases,  shading,  herbaceous 
plants;  and,  in  the  form  of  hedges,  they  serve  for  subdividing  compart- 
menta.     So  far  the  use  of  trees  and  shrubs  is  guided  by  common  sense ; 
the  ncKt  point  ii,  to  determine  the  choice  of  species  and  varieties,  which 
is    in  part  determined  by  common  sense,  and  in  part  by  the  particular 
taste  andmeans  of  the  occupier.    It  is  natural  that  the  finer  or  more  choice 
kinds  of  trees  and  shrubs  should  be  placed  near  the  house,  as  the  centre  of 
art  and  refinement ;  and,  also,  that  evergreens  should  abound  there,  as  being 
in  our  climate  indicative  of  culture  and  taste.     In  a  small  place,  trees  of 
small  size  will  naturally  be  preferred  to  those  which  soon  attain  a  very  large 
size,  such  as  soma  of  the  elms  and  poplars.    Trees  with  showy  flowers  or 
fruit  will  be  selected,  in  preference  to  those  which  have  the  flowers  and  fruit 
inconspicuous.     In  exposed  situations,  hardy  trees  which  endure  the  blast 
will  be  preferred  to  such  as  are  more  tender;  and,  where  objects  are  to  be 
concealed,  evergreens  will  always  be  preferred  to  trees  and  shrubs  which  are 
deciduous.    These  general qprinoiples  are  applicable  to  all  small  places.    The 
further  pursuance  of  the  subject  belongs  to  the  particular  taste  and  means  of 
the  individual.    Ooe  person.may  choose  to  render  his  place  a  complete  arbo- 
retum ;  another  may  Umit  himself  to  a  few  species  of  the  more  showy  trees 
and  shrubs ;  a  third  may  preftr  large  rapid-growing  trees,  that  he  may  soon 
have  the  pleasure  of  pruning  or  thinning  them  for  profit ;  while  a  four^  may 
give  a  preference  to  fhiit-trees,  and  so  on.    There  is,  in  short,  no  end  to  the 
variations  that  may  be  introduced  in  the  planting  of  trees  and  shrubs,  inde- 
pendently altogether  of  those  beauties  which  all  trees  and  shrubs  produce, 
viz.   individual  expression  and  charaater  as  pictorial  objects,  variety  and 
intricacy  in  combination,  and  botanical  interest 

338.  The  pieces  of  water,  in  all  these  designs,  are  liable  to  objections  ;  but 
these  are  partly  owing  to  the  particular  mannor  in  which  the  ground  plans 
are  drawn,  and  their  very  small  scale.  If  these  pieces  of  water  and  the 
adjoining  scenery  are  considered  as  being  in  the  picturesque  style,  then  the 
pieces  of  water  would  require  a  considerable  addition  of  trees  and  shrubs  to 
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JPSg.  14$.  !■  ft  Tiew  from  the  flowet-gardeD,  ihoituig  Ae  srtiuhu,  a  front 
riew  of  the  Ivied  aibour,  and  part  of  tbe  veruid>. 

I^.  146.  ii  A  plan  of  the  flower-garden  on  a  larger  Kila,  and  the  fdtoving 
are  reference!  to  it : 

a,  Qmd  drawliiz-nan.  b,  Tensda.  c  ereca-lioDM. 

d,  romrtatn  and  aitoor.  «  <^  Pedntalf  and  vaaca. 

/,  Dmrf  cr  lanaae-waU,  nnmMStad  bj  TaMi>  a>  dmni  tajg.  It4. 


1.  Lurn  ilopliijl  froiB  til 


s,  AnMabiu  hort^uli.  pnqilUi  i   HalUnthamnm   rbmam,  liliik  i    and  ndwfa  ^iiMni 

■BWM. 

4,  Wall.  In  fiimt  of  which  an  plaatal  tommv  and  aatDmn-aoiraliiB  ratca,  la  wdl  aa 
(rcan-booaa  ereafMn.  wUch  ac<  tnlB«]  afalnit  It.  Kaay  rf  tlu  aabunn-BowflrlBK  imm 
nqaba  to  ba  ivotMad  ftom  Ihati  bat  iodu  cf  ttuaann  iimiiartJ  Ihraaibaat  tbt 
MTtn  w1dI(t  of  IBSl't,  without  pnrttctloi,  br  hailnc  hard;  raaia  bodded  on  tltA 
■xtnBu  •boot*  i  u.  Ibr  example,  tha  Bramiu  or  Brotaa  raw,  on  the  LananjiM  mn.  In 
Ihta  dwm  tha  Brennn  mat  <i1oh  ednwOB)  Bawand  (nt,  Inxarlaatly  i  and  **■  ftdlowed 
br  tb*  LamaniaB  (■  pala  r*llow  roH),  wbkb -aln  flomndwalli  tlw«(h  tlie  Lananjae 
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roM,  In  lU  IMM  whan  the  ibaou  mn  not  bodded,  wu  UIl«d  bank  b] 
tppenn  that  tlig  ligcram  growth  trf  th<  ■oion  bid  thTOwn  the  L 
Mat*  «rTl|cirgn  poiith,  U  k  tlau  at  Mikb  th>  Luurqae  iragld  V 
qnlta  domimt. 

^  A  border,  (bniud  Into  Mmpartanoilf,  Ana  tha  pluti  [a  K  bdoE  irriiigwl  tn  naww.  n 
that  tba  floiran  oTUw  on«  nuq'  ttod  to  *bow  thoM  at  tha  otha*  to  tbs  gnatot  id- 
Tantngc.  The  fbllawing  UM  ot  planti  nlU  diinr  mnn  aleaiij  th*  atlket  that  ti  msant 
to  be  pmdoMd.  hj  tbdr  being  airanged  in  tha  Un.ln  Uie  Mm*  order  *■  the^iren 
planted  la  Um  bixdcr.  llie  Brit  etttet  pndiiced  mt  ftom  the  fblkniliig  CalllbrnUn 
annnale:— IfemdphUalufgnl*.  bhie;  Flat^MfaiKO  callKnileB.  enau  odovi  ColUnila 
graDdUira.  pwplei  OaUtonta  eeociinea.  Karlet;  EHhioh&ltifa  erfteea,  deep  yellow; 
onto  trioAv,  mao,  wUte,  and  black ;  and  6.  adldlln^Mb.  purple.  Tbcee  are  all 
-  -  »  Into 
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beginning  of  Jnlf,  when  tha  greater  part  of  them  dioold  be  dewed  away,  la  order  that 
they  may  not  draw  up,  and  weaken  the  plants  wliioh  are  to  aaoceed  them,  and  prodaoe 
the  eeoond  effect.  The  flowers  fbr  thii  seoond  exlilbition  are  all  peranniali,  and  oonabt  of 
{EaaUhkn,  macroeirpa,  yellow,  ibr  the  first  compartment,  which  remains  there  as  a  per- 
manent plant*  the  seeds  of  the  Nemdphila  having  been  sown  amongst  it  in  Janwuy,  as 
above.  The  next  compartments  contain  Kerbina  Tweedie^na,  crimson ;  V.  Lamberttfdao* 
porple :  Calceoliuria  angnstifblia,  yellow ;  ttiimia  oioUkcea,  purple ;  scarlet  geraniuma. 
and  Terb^na  Drummdndi.  These  are  all  half-hardy  perennials,  whidi  are  kq;it  in  pita 
daring  the  winter,  and  planted  out  as  soon  as  there  is  no  danger  to  be  apprehended  from 
frost. 

6,  The  dwarf  or  tenraoe-wall,  befbre  mentioned,  on  which  Tsses  of  diflbvnt  shapes  and 
oolonrs  are  ananged  and  filled  with  plants;  those  plants  being  chosen,  the  eoloors  of 
the  flowers  of  which  will  prodace  the  greatest  contrast  with  the  ooloor  of  the  Taaes  in 
which  they  are  planted.  Different  kinds  of  nastortinms  hare  been  planted  at  the  fbot 
of  this  wall*  4n  which  they  climb  and  hang  orer.  Chi  the  soath  side  of  this  wall  are 
Scotch  roses,  and  on  the  north  crimson  perpetaal  roses ;  the  fbrmer  having  a  border  In 
front  of  it  filled  with  the  Campanula  q^ulum  (Venos's  looUng-glassX  and  the  latter 
with  Gonvallaria  nalUis  (the  lily  of  the  valley).  These  borders  relieve  the  eyci^  when 
contrasted  with  the  green  of  the  roses  which  they  are  in  immediate  connexion  with. 

7,  A  basket  oorrqqMmding  with  that  at  2,  in  which  Calceolkria  angnsdfMia,  yellow,  ooea* 
pies  the  wiiole  space,  with  the  ezoeption  of  a  plant  of  ManrAndya  Barelay^ao,  bloe, 
which  is  planted  in  the  centre  of  tlie  gnmp  of  calceolarias,  and  trained  over  a  nMl  and 
wires  in  the  oentre,  as  shown  in  Jiff,  144.  This  basket  is  shown  in  the  right-hand 
comer  of  jij^.  144. 

8,  Bosariam»  wUefa  Is  planted  with  sommer  and  aotamn<flowering  roses.  Ilioae  (he 
flowering  of  which  is  of  short  duration  may,  in  some  cases,  have  It  prolonged,  by  leaving 

'  several  of  the  shoots  their  whole  length,  and  pegging  them  down.  Yfhen  thus  treated, 
the  part  next  the  root  will  grow  lozuriantiy,  and  conseqatntly  be  late  before  it  comes 
into  flower ;  while  the  extreme  end,  becoming  comparatively  stunted,  will  come  sooner 
into  blossom.  In  the  following  list,  the  first-named  plant  in  each  bed  oomes  into 
flower  in  May  and  Jane,  and  the  other  plant  or  plants,  in  snccession,  in  Jone^  Joly* 
and  Angnst.  There  is  an  equal  number  of  plants  of  both  the  eariy  and  late  flosrerteg 
kinds  in  each  bed ;  and,-  as  the  latter  come  into  flower  before  the  fanner  have  done 
flowering,  there  is  a  constant  display  from  May  to  September,  which  is  the  whole  period 
tliat  the  fiimily  reside  at,  or  visit*  the  residence.  When  the  flrst  set  of  plants  begin  to 
go  out  of  flower,  they  are  oleared  away  to  make  room  for  the  second  set,  which  are 
encouraged  by  stirring  the  soil  and  watering;  and  any  blanks  that  may  occur  are 
fllled  up  fh)m  the  reserve  garden.  Most  of  the  plants  which  come  first  into  fiower  are 
annuals  or  bulbs,  sown  or  planted  in  the  autumn ;  the  others  are  mostly  half-hardy 
species,  such  as  verbenas,  petunias,  lobelias,  &o.«  and  they  are  preserved  through  the 
winter  in  pits. 

9,  Nemophila  insignis,  blue ;  and  Ferbkia  Arxanidna,  purptidi  crimson. 

10,  Lssth^nia  califomlca,  bright  yellow;  and  Kerbkia  chamcdrifbUa  iatifblia,  brilliant 

scarlet. 
U.  £iythrb9ium  Dto  dais  (dec's  tooth  violet).  OiUs  tricolor,  and  Vvbkaik  pidcfa^Ua,  pink. 
13,  C^lIJMoia  Qoocinea,  and  LiAqa  micrpph^l^Ua,  dark  yellpw. 
1^  ^MoiUa.aoMs'na*  blue ;.  Flatystiaioi?t  californlcns.  ,<reynpCol9ared ;.  and  Lafi^a  SdU>w<K 

pink. 
i4,  JSSciUa  prs^cox,  rich  dark  Un^ t  GOiA  aohill«cfd%  and  Silvia  (JtaDucdryOMes,  blue,     . 
1^  .Seilla  hyuSjo^hiMet,  blue;  Ch^rai^thua^pilnus,  pala  yellow i  and  Kerbena  Tweedieono. 
16.  ^aijdssns  n^nor,  yeUow ;  and  If  enifiphUa  atomkria.  and  Niscemb^gia  griu:iUs.  both 

,  white. 
.17,.  ^nembne  a^^ennlna.  blue ;  CoUinafa  gi!andJfi6ra,  purple ;  and  ITerb^a  Sabini,  purple. 

18,  ^nembne  nemor^wa.  white;   limn^thes  DouglUn.  wlfite  and  yellow;  and  Terb^na 

chamaedrifblia,  scarlet. 

19,  Krythr6niumlanceolatum,Leptas}iphoaandroBaoeus,p/Aiki8h;aad  rerbenapulobtiUaHlba. 

20,  Muscari  tetry<5ides,  grape  hyacinth,  purple;   Eiitoca  Meusioaiii  lilac ;   and   ru*buna 

chamiedrifglia. 
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tl,  Fvltflttite  IMet.  yellow;  CoUbmU  l^bmitim,  plnkMi;  and  'HtewttMvgfo  latattokakd. 

purple, 
IS,  GeUmthns  pUoktiu,  pUtted  nowdrdp;  SapoBkria  ooymlAdei*  pale  pink;  and  Ferbtea 

radkana,  pinkish. 
28,  ^yaointhitf  ametb^attnoi,  Laatiiteia  giafetkla,  yaUoir;  and  LobMte  Utea. 
24,  BolbocbdlBin  ytfranm,  whttlah ;  Gflfti  trioolor  tiba.  and  Niei *mli<igto  ealyriila* 

26,  ^nem2ake  pa^taia,  aearlet ;  Fett^na  ftacikBa,  ptaUsh  i  and  Bhlooa  ]IflnattaM,maQi 
9«,  ilnemtee  I^uttatitta  and  CampdUinla  earpdUiea^-blae.- 

27,  Frimala  Talgiris  pl^ns  atropnrpkrea,  and  ^nagilMa  grandM^aa,  aaaitet. 

28,  Frfmnla  vnlgkri;  pIteavloUbOea,  and  ilnagAttii  FhillipflK,  bine. 

29,  CoUiDBfo  bioolor,  plnUah  Ulao  and  white  \  and- Aldioba  Uneiria,  leaflet. 

80,  i^ehiUki  moeehkta,  and  Ferbtoa  polohtfUn  All)a»  wttte. 

81,  TbMs  carnbsa,  and  Tei'btoa  tulphiiiea. 

'  89,  £«ptaiMnla»u,blsei  FdehsiagWWiteandF.etelta. 
88,  Gflia  trioolor,  and  (Bhotb^ra  macroe^rpa. 
84,  Nenkdphila  atomikria,  Petkuia  phoenieea,  and  Ferbbia  Tweediedna. 
88,  Nemdphna  lna%nkr  attd  FerMn*  polBh^la  ttba. 
86,  Nierembdrgia  gridlia.  .40,  Ferb^a  polch^a  ilba. 

37,  Lob^Ua  I&tea,  41,'  LobMki  Ibtea,  j&icm, 

38,  Ferb^a  Sablni.  42,  LobMia  inieUiB.  blue. 

39,  Ferb^  ehamiedrffbUa  48.  Ferbhia'cbanitedilf  bUa  lattf blla. 

44  la  in  two  eompartments  {  one  of  which  is  planted  with  Oilia  acHSilea^HUd  and  FVrb^na 
Tweedieano,  and  the  other  with  hyacinths,  KenuSptilla  insignia,  and  OBaOHI^n  macro- 
odurpa. 

46,  CoUinafo  biodlor,  and  caniatlont.  46,  Caleeolilria  pleta,  lightish. 

47,  ^nembne  nepiar^sa  pOtui,  and  Xysltekchia  Nummtilkrla  (moneywort),  yellow. 

48,  Heartsease. 

49,  .^nembne  apennliia,  bine ;  and  Ffnoa  herlAoea  (periwinkle),  Ulao. 

•0,  CaloeoHuia  integrifblia,  yellow.  61,  Ferb^ha  puleh^a. 

82  Is  in  oompartments;  one  ofwhleh  Is  planted  with  Caloeolbia  rogbea,  ydlow;  and  the 

other  with  a  variety  of  that  spades,  both  pegged  down  on  the  ground,  tu  order  to  mtke 

the  plants  cover  the  whole  space  of  ttie  bed. 

88,  QBotAhkank  macroQ^bpa. 

d4,  Nem^ptaila  inaignia,  and  Ferbkia  Tweediedto  68,  ladtoma  tadlUirls. 

M,  atmketo  Regans,  porple.  57.  NIerembdrgfa  gradlis. 

AS,  Gflia  trioolor,  and  merembdrgis  calyelna. 

89,  Lasthbiia  glabrkta,  and  Ferbkia  ehanusdrifblia. 
«0,  Gflia  oohOlea/^Jia,  and  Zbtns  mierophyila. 

61,  Cmcian^a  stylbea,  pinkish. 

«2.  Kemdphlla  toaEgnis,  and  FerbbiA  dianuedrifblia  latifblia. 

68,  Kemdphila  atonalffia,  and  Ferbtea  palch^a  alba. 

64,  Shtoca  MenaiMi,  and  Ferbteia  radieans. 

66,  Oollbmia  coodnea,  and  NlerembAfgto  fllicatUis,  whitish. 

66,  White  ten-week  stodLs,  and  Ferb^a  Tweedie^na. 

67,  ChdHinthv  alphiins,  and  Eschschdltxla  crboea,  orange. 

68,  Furple  ten-week  stocks,  and  Ehtoca  visd^  bright  daxk  blue. 

69,  ifl^senm  saxitile,  yellow ;  and  (EnoQikn  maerodarpti, 

70,  i\>lem^mn  stbiricum,  yellow ;  and  AgathsB^  eoeldstis,  bine. 
71, /bMssaxitflia,  white;  and  the  Frogmore  seailet  pelai^goninms. 
72,  Cheiiiathaa  odnoleli^ia,  and  CIMO^rn  inlMOini^nslB. 

78,  fioMflet  taiKweek  aloeka,  aad  Aids  DimiAidndii. 

74,  Feibten  DrumndBdiC  light  lUiM.  77,  J^tiMa  erab^soens,  whitish. 

76,  Scarlet  pdargonianis.  78,  Scarlet  pelargonioms. 

76,  Indian  chief  calceolaria.  79.  Ferbtoa  renbsa,  purple. 

80,  d&rUa  pnlch^la,  pnrple ;  and  HeHttis  grandiilbra,  whitish. 

81,  Xoplnns  nooCkat^nsis,  bine ;  and  Ferbtoa  snlphtoea,  yellow. 
82,'Zy8ini)u:hia  verticflHitB,  yellow. 

88*  Delpihinfam  gnrndlflteiim,  and  aanialions. 
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84,  iVIfciiffl,  wp<rU,  brilliaitt  a«k  wddiA  pwpie. 

8ft,  Ftiiple  caleeolaiiM.  87,  PeMnfa  MyoUigliiilUin,  white. 

88,  CaleeoUffia  int^rifbliA.  88,  CaloeolMiM  of  aU  torts. 

89,  LopUms  pol7ph:flliis,  and  Btenictis  wpedUmtL,  bluish. 

80,  Xopbiiis  potyph/ihH,  Uoe  t  and  JIttope  gmuUflhn,  dtfk  erimson. 

81,  (EnaOikn  speelbM,  white. 

88.  Gtem  ooecinfin,  and  Unkite  dalmifkia,  yaUow. 

88,  ^Btirriiimim  pietom,  erimaon  and  white. 

84,  iii^m«^^M  eaidhihUai  and  Oomdpdi  tHiMt^rfWi 

,8ft,  GKUa  oHiltiita  Alba.  88,  Xjrioifalila  qvadiUtea,  yellow. 

87,  Zapiliuis  poljpii^as  ilbm,  and  (Xhotiihra  speoibaa. 

88,  Cbdb&e  bafbkta,  and  aUvta  ftlgeni,  soarlet. 

88,  ilieltpi—  ttfberbaa,  onage.  180,  Borden  Ibr  plants  of  sorts. 

Ii  the  eoBpartaMDta  next  the  beda  are  swaei  peaa»  laikip«n»  eaBdjt«fl»  dabUaa,  CbUmm 
plBl^  aloeka»  fte. 

The  followiog  referencea  are  to  the  general  plan  (fy.  142.) : 


101,  Heartseases  of  dldtoreiit  ooloen,  and  KaiurAndyv  BaidayAna,  bine  and  white;  Tro- 
psVilvni  perogriniuii,  yellow;  86llya  heterophyUa,  bright  Una;  Tropse^olnm  pcnt*- 
ph^lam,  red  and  yeUow;  BecrsnooAipos  scUmt,  orange;  Lophoq^^nanm, soindeBs 
and  L.  erab^secns,  red,  trained  on  wireworit 

t08,  ifl^ssnm  saxitile,  and  Indian  ehief  oaloeolaria,  yellow  odhre. 

lOS  bU,  ibMs  sempsnrlrens,  and  Frogniore  searlet  pelargoniBms. 

108,  Stodks  of  sorts.  104,  Pbl&x  DmmmdndlC 

lOft,  Loplnns  polyph/Uns,  blue ;  and  Lyalmhohia  Tertidlllita,  yellow. 

108,  J^apUms  nootkatdnais  and  L.  nAnns,  with  a  border  endoring  it  of  >4eliiU^  tomentbea, 
yellow.  107.  Caleeolarlas  of  sorts. 

188,  WallilowerB,  tberises,  and  alyssuns ;  darldas,  eolHpsias.  and  ifttUrriiUiam  earyo- 
phyUiAdes. 

&08,  WaUiowen  and  searlet  pelaifonivns. 

110,  ClMiir4nth*^*  alp^nis,  and  dartias,  gntooaa,  giliati  nfippphilafli  and  petnnias. 

111,  Geraaioins  of  sorts. 

lis,  /bMs  sawitJHs,  and  soaHat  pelaigoniiUDS. 

lis,  NemdphiU  inB<gnis,  and  Ferfohia  Tweediedno. 

114,  ^l^asom  saxAtilis,  and  CaloeoUffia  angutif  blia. 

lift,  Koisetterosss. 

118,  Groups  roond  trees,  wwslsting  of  alymuB,  aofarietia,  ohdranthni^  and  heartsease  of 


117,  /bMs  saxitilis.  and  GKlla  trioolor. 

118,  ifl^ssom  saxitile,  and  dwarf  nastnrtiam. 

119,  Aobri^ia  poiphrea,  and  Nem<Sphila  insignis. 
190,  Coilbmla  ooeoinea,  and  FAofasIa  i^obbsa. 

The  basket  in  the  eentre  of  the  oompartment  is  planted  with  LobMia  gricUis,  in  the 
middle  of  which  Is  a  plant  of  FAohsAi  globbsa. 
131,  Small  garden,  with  roekworic  planted  with  alpine  plants,  sbnOar  to  those  enumerated 
fiar  the  rookwork  1,  In  Jl^.  148. 

In  the  deaeription  g;iven  of  this  place  by  Mr.  Caie,  gardener  to  Her  Grace, 
he  saya:  **  Little  difficulty  will  ariae  in  procuring  and  preserving  the  pLants 
enumerated  in  the  foregoing  list.  Many  of  them  are  hardy  perennial  her- 
haceoos  plants ;  and  moet  c^  the  others,  which  are  annual,  wfll,  if  allowed  to 
stand  to  ripen  their  seeds,  sow  themselves.  Hie  kinds  which  will  require 
most  practical  knowledge  are  those  which  are  generally  termed  green-house 
plants ;  hut  which  are  so  hardy  as  to  produce  as  splendid  a  show  in  our 
flower-gardens  during  the  summer  months,  as  they  would  do  if  they  were  in 
their  native  countries.    As  it  is  with  this  latter  class  of  plants  that  we  have 
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most  to  do  in  filling  flower-gardens  during  sommer,  it  will  here  be  mj  object 
to  show  how  they  may  be  preserved  during  winter,  without  the  aid  oi  greeft- 
houses.  The  pits  in  which  such  plants  should  be  kept,  wUl  rehire  to  have  ^heir 
walls  of  14-ineh  brickwork,  and  pigeon-holed;  with  tiles  half  an  inoh  thick, 
set  on  edge,  2  inches  from  the  wall  inside,  to  be  carried  as  bigh  as  the  pigeon- 
holes ;  in  which  small  apertures  may  be  left,  in  order  that  a  little  steam  may 
be  admitted  into  the  pit,  from  dung  linings  or  dead  leaves,  if  necessary :  but 
no  heat  from  dung  linings  will  be  required,  except  in  the  most  severe  weather, 
and  then  only  just  sufficient  to  keep  out  the  frost.  The  heat  of  the  dung  or 
leaves,  applied  to  the  outside  of  the  walls,  wiD  readily  penetrate  into  tbe  pit, 
having  nothing  to  oppose  it  but  the  thin  tiles  set  on  edge.  September  will  be 
quite  soon  enough  to  begin  patting  in  cuttings.  The  soil  in  which  they  are 
to  be  inserted  should  consist  of  equal  portions  of  peat  earth  and  silver  sand ; 
and  those  of  them  that  are  subject  to  damp  off  nuiy  have  a  greater  pcoportion 
of  the  sand.  The  pots  or  pans  in  which  the  cuttings  are  put  sho^d  be  well 
drained." 

SuBSBCT.  2.— Ctiltorv  of  nnatt  country  vUhu, 

345.  7%e  euUure  of  the  gardens  of  small  country  villas  differs  materially 
from  that  of  suburban  villas;  as  the  plants  are  more  healthy,  and  require  less 
general  care.  The  distance  at  which  plants  of  this  kind  grow  from  the 
smoky  atmosphere  of  a  town,  prevents  their  leaves  from  becoming  choked  up 
with  the  soot,  and  the  glutinous  matters  deposited  by  the  smoke,  which  are  so 
difficult  to  wash  off,  and  which  require  such  constant  syringing.  The  leaves 
of  country  trees  are,  it  is  true,  sometimes  covered  with  dust,  particularly  if 
they  grow  near  a  road ;  but  the  dust  is  easily  washed  off  by  a  slight  shower, 
and  it  is  not  very  injurious  if  it  is  suffered  to  remain  on ;  besides  it  is  only  the 
trees  near  the  road  which  are  liable  to  be  covered  with  dust,  and  these  are 
seldom  of  any  choice  kinds. 

346.  Ramng  new  pkmU  is  an  important  part  of  garden  culture  in  the  country, 
as  the  men  who  carry  plants  from  door  to  door  in  the  suburbs  of  London, 
and  sell  them  at  very  low  prices,  are  no  longer  to  be  met  with ;  and  plants 
procured  in  a  nursery  are  generally  too  dear  for  planting  out  in  beds  in  the 
«pen  ground.  It,  therefore,  becomes  necessary  for  the  gardener  of  a  country 
villa  to  have  hot-beds  for  raising  seeds  and  striking  cuttings,  and  pits  and 
green-houses  for  keeping  his  plants  in  during  winter,  the  directions  for  form- 
ing and  managing  which  will  be  found  in  the  latter  part  of  this  work ;  where 
also  will  be  found  details  respecting  the  making  of  cuttings  and  sowing  of 
aeeds,  &c,  to  which  we  refer  our  readers. 

SuBSBCT.  Z.'^RenooaUon  rf  email  eoumtry  vUlae* 

347.  ffhen  the  ^rounde  of  a  small  country  villa  have  been  neglected, 
afanoet  all  the  trees  and  shrubs  will  have  become  overgrown  and  shapeless, 
and  win  require  to  be  either  cut  in  or  cut  down,  or  even,  perhaps,  rooted 
out. 

348.  In  etUHt^  down  freee  and  ekrube,  regard  must  always  be  had  to 
whether  the  plants  so  cut  have  the  property  of  springmg  up  again  from  the 
stool  or  root ;  or,  as  the  technical  term  is,  whether  they  stole.  It  often 
happens  that  trees  and  shnibs  which  have  become  naked  below,  and  veiy  un- 
sightly, when  cut  down  within  an  inch  of  the  ground,  will  spring  up  with 
great  vigour;  and,  in  an  incredibly  short  time,  will  form  splendid  bushes,  or. 
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if  trainod  to  a  nngle  stem,  handtome  treca.     This  most  aorta  of  trees  and 
slrniba  will  do  when  cut  down,  in  less  than  one  fourth  of  the  time  that  would 
be  requisite  for  the  attainment  of  the  same  result  from  young  trees.     Before, 
however,  the  operator  ventures  to  cut  down  trees  or  shrubs  to  the  ground,  he 
ought  to  inform  himself  of  two  particulars  respecting  them.    First,  whether 
they  are  of  kinds  that  stole,  and,  secondly,  whether  or  not  they  have  been 
grafted.    To  cut  down  a  tree  or  shrub  that  does  not  stole,  or  that  stoles  im- 
perfectly, such  as  the  spruce  fir,  the  hoUy,  or  the  juniper,  ia,  in  efiect,  to 
remove  it  altogether ;  and  to  cut  down  a  grafted  tree  or  shrub  below  the  graftp 
even  if  it  should  stole,  is  to  substitute  one  kind  for  another.     For  example^ 
if  a  medlar,  whioh  is  generally  grafted  on  a  thorn,  and  an  almond,  which  is 
commonly  gnfttd  on  a  plum,  were  cut  down,  there  would  shoot  up  in  their 
stead  a  common  hawthorn,  and  a  wild  plum  ;  while,  if  they  were  cot  above 
the  graft,  we  should  have  the  medlar  and  almond  re-produced.    Some  of  .the 
finest  trees  that  ace  introduced  into  pleasure-grounds  are  different  species  and 
varieties  of  crabs,  cherries,  thorns,  plums,  maples,  variegated  sycamores, 
oaks,  elms,  to  which  we  might  add  a  host  of  others,  aU  of  which  are  grafted 
on  the  common  and  free-growing  species  of  their  respective  genera ;  some  a 
few  inches  above  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  many  at  heights  varyii^  from 
5  or  6  inches  to  5  or  6  feet.     If,  then,  these  trees  were  cut  down  close  to  the 
ground,  we  should  have  nothing  but  the  commonest  kinds  coming  up  to  succeed 
them.    In  some  cases,  indeed,  where  a  stock  has  been  used  which  does  not  stole, 
as  in  the  case  of  all  the  resinous  tribe  which  are  grafted,  there  would  be  no 
succession  at  all,  which  is  still  worse.    There  are  also  a  number  of  trees  and 
shrubs  which  stole  freely  when  young,  but  which  scarcely  stole  at  all  if  not  cut 
down  till  they  have  attained  their  full  size.  Among  these  are  the  beech,  horn- 
beam, Scotch  elm,  birch,  privet,  phillyrea,  arbutus,  and  a  number  of  others, 
all  of  which  will  be  found  indicated  in  the  fforttu  Britarmicus.    By  neglecting 
to  attend  to  cutting  above  the  graft,  we  have  known  a  tolerable  collection  of 
trees  and  shrubs  reduced  to  a  mass  of  the  commonest  kinds,  which  it  was 
necessary  to  have  re-grafted,  or  rooted  out,  to  give  place  to  fresh  plante ;  and 
we  know  a  large  camellia-house  in  Kent,  in  which  a  collection  of  the  finest 
kinds  of  camellias  having  lost  their  leaves  by  insects  and  disease,  and  having 
been  ordered  by  the  head  gardener  to  be  cut  down,  in  order  to  renovate 
them,  were  cut  by  an  ignorant  journeyman  so  low,  that  all  the  shoote  from 
the  stools  proved  to  be  the  single  red.     When  a  gardener  of  skill,  and  some 
taste,  has  the  renovating  of  an  old  place,  he  will  generally  be  able  to  produce, 
by  cutting  in  and  cutting  down,  very  striking  efiects  in  a  short  time,  from  the 
great  rapidity  of  the  growth  of  shoots  from  stools,  the  number  which  are 
thrown  up,  and  the  immense  bush,  or  tree,  which  is  formed  by  them.    We 
have  known  the  stool  of  a  common  laurel  throw  up  shoots  6  ft.  high  in  one 
sesaon,  and  a  tree  20  ft.  high  raised  from  the  stool  of  an  ^cer  PseOdo-Pla- 
tanus  in  five  years.    The  stools  of  the  locust  (Rebinia  Pseiid-^c&cia),  in 
suiteble  soils,  will  produce  a  considerable  tree  in  three  years,  all  the  suckers 
being  removed  but  one. 

349.  Jf  the  person  who  hat  purchased  or  taken  a  lease  of  a  residence  which 
requires  renovating  be  much  atteched  to  gardening  pursuits,  and  can  afford 
the  expense,  hia  best  mode  will  of^n  be  to  root  out  every  tree  and  shrub  on 
the  premises,  except  specimens  of  decided  beauty,  variety,  singularity,  or  use- 
fulness. By  specimens  of  decided  usefulness  are  meant  such  trees  as  shelter  the 
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house,  or  some  object  within  the  boundaries  of  the  residence ;  such  ar  conceal 
objects  which  it  is  not  desirable  to  see  either  within  the  boundaries  or  beyond 
them ;  and  such  as  produce  shade,  say  for  a  seat  or  walk,  during  the  heat  of 
summer.     The  condemned  trees  and  shrubs  having  been  rooted  out,  the 
ground  should  be  thoroughly  trenched  to  the  depth  of  3  or  4  feet,  and  mixed 
with  manure ;  the  drains,  walks,  walls,  and  all  the  buildings,  being  attended 
to,  and  put  in  repair,  according  to  the  mode  suggested  in  p.  150.,  &c.     If  the 
ground  be  trenched  3  or  4  feet  deep,  it  should  remain' at  least  six  months 
before  it  is  planted,  in  order  that  it  may  be  consolidated  by  rains.     For  this 
reason,  the  best  time  for  deep  trenching  is  early  in  autumn,  in  order  that  the 
rains  of  that  season  may  equalise  the  sinking  of  the  soil.     In  many,  and  per- 
haps in  most,  cases  of  renorating  a  vilia  garden,  the  situation  of  some 
of  the  main  features,  such  as  the  flower-garden,  the  kitchen-garden,  the  con- 
servatory, some  of  the  ornamental  structures,  &c.,  will  require  to-be  changed ; 
and  this  is  another  argument  in  favour  of  the  rooting  out  of  the  greater  num- 
ber of  the  trees  and  shrubs.     It  may  also  be  thought  advisable  to  make  some 
undulations  or  other  inequalities  on  the  surface  of  the  lawn  ;  or  to  enlarge 
the  apparent  extent  of  the  place,  by  carrying  some  of  the  walks  under  others 
in  tunnels,  or  over  them  on  bridges ;  and  this  cannot  be  done  without  the 
removal  of  all  the  trees  and  shrubs  in  such  situations.    In  changing  the  situ- 
ation of  the  kitchen-garden,  regard  must  be  had  to  a  proper  communication 
between  it  and  the  stable-yard,  for  dung ;  because,  if  the  garden  has  been 
properly  placed  at  first,  it  will,  in  general,  be  immediately  adjoining  the  stable- 
court  ;  and,  consequently,  if  its  situation  be  changed,  it  can  only  be  to  some 
spot  more  or  less  distant  from  it,  which  will  hence  be  more  or  less  inconvenient. 
350.  Where  the  occupier  only  coniempkUei  a  temporary  rendence^  it  will 
f»x>bably  be  advisable  to  give  only  a  temporary  repair ;  and,  when  this  hap- 
pens, thinning  and  pruning  applied  to  the  trees  and  shrubs,  and  washing  over 
with  cement  to  the  walls  and  ou^buildings,  will  be  the  leading  points  of 
renovation.    The  lawn,  in  such  places,  will  generally  be  more  or  less  worn 
out,  and  particularly  on  those  spots  which  have  been  covered  with  the  trees 
or  boahes  removed.    The  whole  of  the  lawn  ought  to  have  the  coarser  weeds, 
such  as  dandelion,  frc,  removed,  and  the  inequalities  levelled  with  soil  of 
the  same  kind  as  that  on  which  it  is  laid,  in  order  that,  when  it  is  consoli- 
dated^ it  may  form  a  similar  surface  in  point  of  texture ;  after  which,  the 
whole  ought  to  have  a  top-dressing  of  rich  compost;    and  all   the  places 
not  completely  covered  with  grass  ought  to  be  sown  thickly  with  the  following 
mixture  : — i^gr6stis  vulg&ris  var.  tenuifftlia,  Feetttea  duriuscula,  F.  ovlna, 
Cynosiiikrus  cristdtus,  Pda  prat^nsis,  >f  rdna  flav^scens,  and  TVif  Mium  minus. 
These  seeds  should  be  mixed  together  in  equal  portions,  and  sown  at  the  rate 
of  from  4  to  6  bushels  per  acre.    The  gravel  walks,  instead  of  being  taken  up 
and  relaid  entirely  with  fresh  gravel,  may  be  stirred,  and  a  thin  layer  of  gravel 
laid  on  the  top,  and.  afterwards  firmly  rolled.    Where  the  gravel  is  loose,  it 
ought  to  be  mixed  with  gravel  of  an  adhesive  nature,  newly  taken  from  the 
pit;  or,  if  this  cannot  be  procured,  with  Roman  cement  in  a  state  of  powder. 
The  proportion  of  cement  should  be  very  small ;  not  more  than  at  the  rate  of 
half  a  pint  of  cement  to  one  bushel  of  gravel.    The  gravel  and  cement  ought 
to  be  intimately  and  rapidly  mixed  before  Ia3ring  ihem  on  the  walk,  and 
heavily  rolled  as  soon  after  as  possible.     Where  a  yellow  ferruginous  clay  can 
be  procured,  and  where  it  is  taken  fresh  from  the  pit,  and  instantly  mixed 
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with  the  gravel,  it  will  answer  the  lame  purpose  as  the  eemeot ;  hut,  if  it  be 
exposed  to  the  air  for  a  day  or  two,  it  will  be  of  little  or  no  use.  A  mixture 
of  clay  and  sand,  or  of  bricknluit  and  limei  is  sometimes  used  iostead  of  ferru- 
ginous clay,  but  it  is  much  less  effeetive.  In  general,  ferruginous  gravels 
(such  as  the  Kensington),  when  laid  down  fresh  from  the  pit,  and  heavily 
rolled,  become  almost  immediately  as  solid  as  a  mass  of  plum-pudding 
stone ;  but  if  exposed  to  the  air  for  a  few  days,  so  as  to  lose  their  moisture 
before  they  are  laid  down,  the  ozydised  sur&oes  become  so  dry,  that  they  will 
no  longer  form  a  conglomerate  union,  and  consequently  such  gravel  can 
only  be  held  together  mechanically,  viz.  by  rolling.  This,  indeed,  is  the  case 
with  most  gravels  as  at  present  treated. 

351.  To  render  a  place  comJbrtabU,  even  for  a  temporary  residence,  three 
things  are  essential :  first,  that  the  house,  and  everj  building  connected  with 
it,  should  be  put  in  thorough  repair ;  secondly,  that  the  drainage  ef  tiie 
grounds,  including  the  walks,  lawns,  and  plantations,  both  under  and  above 
the  surface,  should  be  effective;  and,  thirdly,  that  the  trees  and  shrubs  should 
neither  be  so  thick,  nor  in  such  quantities,  as  to  prevent  sufficient  venfciktion ; 
nor  so  thin,  nor  so  few,  as  not  to  produce  sufficient  shelter  and  shade,  llicse 
points  kept  in  view  will  serve  as  a  guide  at  once  to  the  intending  purchaser  of 
an  old  villa  residence,  and  to  the  improver  of  one  already  in  his  possession. 

352.  Renovating  the  kiiehen-parden, — Where  the  occupier  has  only  a  tem- 
porary interest  in  a  residence,  say  of  seven  or  eight  years,  though  he  may  not 
think  it  worth  his  while  to  undertake  substantial  repairs,  he  will  natursUy 
require  a  supply  of  fruits  and  vegetables  from  the  kitchen  garden.     Where 
the  soil  of  the  part  devoted  to  vegetables  is  worn  out,  it  will  not  answer  his 
purpose  to  renew  it,  by  taking  out  the  old,  and  carting  in  fresh,  soil ;  but  he 
nay  restore  it,  by  allowing  it  to  rest  for  a  year,  or  for  two  years  in  succession, 
without  any  kind  of  crop  whatever :  and,  though  it  would  be  unreasonable  to 
expect  that  he  should  purchase  new  fruit  trees,  yet  he  may  graft  the  newest 
and  best  sorts  on  the  branches  of  such  as  are  dready  there.    Fruit  shrubs, 
such  as  the  gooseberry,  currant,  raspberry,  &c.,  he  may  renew  either  by  cut- 
tings, or  by  procuring  young  plants  from  the  nurseries.    It  may  be  oselul 
here  to  introduce,  as  a  general  remark,  that  the  simplest,  most  effectual,  and 
least  expensive  mode  of  renovating  worn  out  soil  of  every  kind  is,  to  aQow  it 
to  remain  a  certain  period  without  any  plants  growing  on  it.    This  period 
may  vary  from  six  months  to  three  years,  according  to  the  state  in  which  the 
soil  is;  that  in  which  there  is  most  inert  vegetable  matter,  and  most  seeds  of 
weeds  and  eggs  of  insects,  requiring  the  longest  period  of  rest    During  the 
resting  period,  all  weeds  should  be  destroyed  while  they  are  in  the  seed4eaf ; 
and,  in  order  to  bring  the  greater  number  of  the  seeds  of  weeds  into  a  vege- 
tative  state,  as  well  as  to  admit  air  to  the  interior  of  the  soil,  it  ought  to  be 
dug  over,  or  trenched,  three  or  four  times  a  year,  each  digging  being  of  a 
different  depth  from  that  which  preceded  it,  in  order  to  expose  a  fresh  surface 
to  the  influence  of  the  atmosphere,  and  thus  occasion  the  germinati<m  of  the 
seeds  which  the  soil  may  contain.    The  manner  in  which  worn  out  soil  is 
benefited  by  resting  is,  by  the  admission  of  air  to  the  interior  of  the  soil ;  by 
the  decomposition  of  the  roots  and  other  organised  matters  which  it  contains, 
from  heat  and  the  alternate  action  of  dryness  and  moisture ;  and  by  the  ger- 
mination of  the  seeds  of  weeds,  and  the  destruction  of  the  eggs  and  Unnre 
of  insects^  snails,  and  worms,  or  their  complete  developement,  and  migration 
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from  the  gpof^  because  no  kind  of  animal  ean  live  where  there  are  no  ?egeta* 
bles  to  fuppoTt  it. 

SuBSBCT.  IV. — Qeneral  obiervationt  <m  laying  otU,  planting^  and  managing 
large  Cowdrg  FiUas, 

353.  Large  eaantrg  viUae  diffbr  from  tboee  we  have  called  email  country 
▼illae,  in  haying  a  paddock  and  dairy ;  and  from  country  maaeione,  in  not 
having  a  park  and  form.  The  extent  of  these  large  villa  reaideneee  may  vary 
from  four  aeree  (three  being,  in  most  aituations,  the  least  quantity  that  will 
serre  for  keeping  a  cow,  and  one  the  least  that  will  suffice  for  a  suitable  housci 
pleasure-ground,  and  kitchen-garden)  to  eight  or  ten  acres,  and  upwards: 
The  characteristics  of  this  kind  of  residence  being  the  paddock  and  dairy,  we 
shall  confine  our  introductory  observations  chiefly  to  them. 

364.  The  dakg, — ^A  cow,  to  a  person  with  a  family,  is  one  of  the  principal 
sources  of  comfort  derivable  from  a  country  residence.  A  cow,  it  is  true,  may 
be  kept  in  town  as  well  as  in  the  country,  and  may  occupy  a  stall  in  a 
stable,  in  the  same  manner  as  a  horse ;  hay  and  straw  being  purchased  for 
feeding  and  littering  die  one  as  well  aa  the  other.  The  cow,  however,  not 
being  worked  in  the  saddle,  or  in  harness,  like  the  horse,  and  not  having 
either  a  large  yard  or  a  field  to  take  exerdse  in,  soon  suffers  in  her  health, 
and  must,  in  tiiat  state,  produce  unwholesome  milk.  It  is  true  there  are 
aome  exceptions,  where  cows  kept  in  gentlemen's  stables  in  the  metrop<& 
•re  regularly  exercised  by  driving  them  to  some  public  park,  where  thepaa* 
tnrage  is  let  out  (such  as  Hyde  Park,  or  the  Regent's  Park),  and  bringing 
them  back  again  after  they  have  remained  there  an  hour  or  two ;  but  this 
mode,  besides  being  expensive,  is  too  troublesome  ever  to  become  general ; 
not  to  mention  the  injury  which  the  cow  sustains  in  being  driven  through 
crowded  streets.  Notwithstanding  the  evils  attending  want  of  exercise,  it  is 
a  fret,  though  not  generally  known,  that  cows  in  some  of  the  London  dairies 
are  kept  stall-fed,  and  so  treated  aa  to  give  milk  for  two  years  In  succession, 
without  having  a  second  cal£  There  are  instances  of  such  cows  never  having 
been  once  untied,  from  the  day  they  were  put  up,  till  the  day,  two  years  after- 
wards, when  they  were  sold  to  be  fattened  for  the  butcher.  The  confined 
places  (freijuently  dark  oeHars)  in  which  cows  are  lodged,  and  the  state  of 
fifth  from  want  of  litter  and  drainage,  and  of  cleeeness  from  want  of  ventilar 
tion,  in  which  they  are  kept  in  the  crowded  parts  of  the  metropolis,  such  as 
St.  Gfles's,  Saffron  Hill,  Liquorpond  Street,  &c.,  are  disgusting  in  idea;  and, 
in  reality,  must  be  highly  injurious  to  the  health  of  those  who  use  the  milk 
aa  aa  article  of  food.  Even  the  milk  from  cows  kept  a  year  or  two  without 
exercise,  however  cleanly  and  suitable  the  treatment  may  be  for  their  condi- 
tion, cannot,  we  should  imagine,  be  so  wholesome  as  that  produced  by  cows 
tiiat  bcEve  abundance  of  exercise  and  air.  Hence  it  is  that  the  better-informed 
inhabttants  of  the  metropolis,  and  all  the  higher  classes,  have  their  milk  from 
auburban  establiahmenii  to  which  grass  fields  are  attached ;  and  where  the 
cows,  though  highly  fod  in  the  house,  are  yet  turned  out  into  these  fields 
for  a  certain  portion  of  every  day  throughout  the  year,  except  when  the 
weather  is  of  an  extraordinary  degree  of  severity, 

355.  The  ocw'home  ekoM  be  of  ample  «ts»,  with  complete  drainage  and 

thorough  ventilation ;  and  the  cow  should  be  carefiiUy  cleaned  every  day 

with  a  currycomb  and  brush,  in  the  same  manner  as  a  horse.    When  there  is 

n9. 
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only  one  cow,  some  other  animal^  the  food  for  which  will  not  be  expensive, 
such  as  a  pet  lamb  or  a  goat,  ought  to  be  kept  in  the  cow-houae ;  and  thi$ 
lamb,  or  a  donkey,  should  be  turned  out  with  the  cow  into  the  field.  The 
cow  soon  becomes  attached  to  her  companion,  and  this  attachment  is  useful 
in  keeping  her  quiet :  for  it  is  well  known  that  restlessness  and  anxiety  not 
only  impair  the  quality  of  her  milk,  but  considerably  decrease  its  quantity.  If 
two  cows  have  been  kept  together  for  some  time  in  the  same  pasture,  and  one 
is  sold  or  taken  away,  the  other  will  immediately  begin  to  fall  oiF  in  her  milk 
(which  will  become  thin  and  poor),  and  her  uneasiness  will  be  so  obvious  as 
to  occasion  pain  to  every  one  who  sees  her  in  the  field.  The  dairy  should 
be  cool  and  well  ventilated ;  but  the  constraction  of  this  building,  and  also 
that  of  the  cow-house,  will  be  found  in  our  Eneyc,  of  Vilia  jirekUecture. 

356.  The  breed  ef  cotn  used  for  large  public  dairies  is  generally  unsuitable 
for  private  dairies ;  the  object  in  the  former  case  being  quantity  of  milk,  and 
in  the  Utter,  chiefly  quality.  The  Ayrshire  breed  is,  perhaps,  on  the  whole, 
the  best  adapted  for  a  private  dairy ;  but,  where  the  main  objects  are  butter 
and  cream,  die  Guernsey  or  Aldemey  cows  are  preferable.  In  order  to  have 
a  supply  of  milk  and  butter  from  one's  own  dairy  throughout  the  year,  it  is 
necessary  to  have  at  least  two  cows ;  that  one  may  continue  to  give  milk 
during  the  month  or  six  weeks  which  the  other  is  dry  before  calving ;  but,  in 
situations  where  dairy  produce  can  be  purchased  for  that  period,  then  one  cow 
may  suflloe  for  a  small  family.  Whoever  keeps  either  cows  or  horses,  must 
occasionally  send  to  market,  either  as  a  purchaser  or  a  seller ;  and  this  is 
commonly  the  part  of  the  business  in  which  there  is  most  risk  of  being 
deceived.  To  endeavour  to  instruct  the  reader  on  the  subject  is  out  of  the 
question  in  a  work  like  the  present ;  nor  would  it  be  worth  any  man's  while 
to  attend  to  instructions  of  this  kind,  even  if  we  were  to  give  them,  unless  he 
contemplated  becoming  a  professional  dealer  or  a  farmer.  All  that  we  can 
say,  that  is  likely  to  be  useful,  is,  consult  your  neighbours,  and  employ  such 
professional  dealers  to  buy  and  sell,  as  you  find  are  generally  considered  in  the 
neighbourhood  to  be  respectable.  In  all  cases,  the  well-known  maxim  should 
be  kept  in  view,  vis.  always  to  employ  a  man  who  has  a  character  to  lose. 

357.  The  paddock  in  which  the  cow  is  to  pasture,  and  take  her  exercise, 
may  either  be  barely  sufficient  for  the  latter  purpose,  or  it  may  be  of  such  an 
extent  as  not  only  to  afford  pasture  for  the  summer,  but  hay  for  winter.  In 
the  neighbourhood  of  London,  a  small  cow,  of  either  the  Guernsey  or  Ayr- 
shire breeds,  may  be  kept  on  two  acres  of  ground ;  on  the  supposition  that 
the  soil  is  good,  and  that  for  every  crop  of  hay  taken  off,  a  dressing  of  manure 
is  put  on.  In  ordinary  soils,  and  witli  less  careful  treatment,  three  acres  of 
meadow  are  necessary.  Whatever  may  be  the  quantity  devoted  to  the  cow, 
one-half  of  it  requires  to  be  separated  from  the  other  by  a  hurdle,  or  other 
fence,  and  mown  for  hay ;  and  the  portion  mown,  and  the  pordon  pastured, 
should  alternate  with  ench  other.  Two  tcms  of  hay,  with  little  or  no  pasture 
or  other  food,  will,  it  is  calculated,  keep  an  ordinary-sised  cow  a  year ;  and, 
therefore,  if  as  much  mowing-ground  be  set  apart  as  will  produce  one  ton  and 
a  half  of  hay,  there  will  be  no  want  of  fuod,  even  if  the  pasture  should  not  be 
very  abundant.  Straw  for  litter,  of  course,  must  be  purchased.  In  the  case 
of  residences  where  a  part  of  the  ground  is  under  the  plough,  or  where  field 
crops,  such  as  clover,  lucerne,  mangold  wurtzel,  carrots,  &c.,  are  raised  by 
spade  culture,  a  small  cow  may  be  kept  very  well  on  one  acre  of  highly  cultir 
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rated  and  thoroughly  manured  ground ;  a  part  of  the  clover,  lucerne,  or  laint- 
foin  grown  on  it  being  used  green,  and  the  remainder  made  into  hay.  In 
this  case,  also,  litter  must,  in  general,  be  purchased,  unless  the  cow  be  accus- 
tomed to  do  without  it ;  which  is  practicable,  as  was  proved  in  the  Harleyan 
dairy  at  Glasgow,  though  it  is  not,  in  our  opinion,  congenial  to  the  animaL 
A  substitute  for  straw  litter  may  sometimes  be  found  in  gardens,  in  the  haulm 
of  peas  and  beans,  and  other  stems  and  leaves  which  have  home  crops ;  and 
in  some  kinds  of  prunings,  such  as  the  clippings  of  hedges,  which  may  be 
dried  in  the  summer  time,  and  stacked  for  the  purpose.  In  many  gentle- 
men's places  in  the  country,  the  leaves  of  the  trees  in  the  plantations  are 
swept  up  when  dry,  and  kept  in  an  open  shed  for  use  as  litter ;  and  they  not 
only  afford  a  soft  and  elastic  bed  for  the  cow,  but  the  best  of  all  manure  for 
the  flower-garden.  Market-gardeners  and  others,  who  are  obliged  to  be 
careful  of  everything,  save  from  the  rot-heap  all  that  can  be  dried  and  turned 
into  litter,  for  both  their  horse  and  cow,  and  of^en  do  not  require  to  purchase 
straw  at  any  period  of  the  year.  It  sometimes  happens  that  the  kitchen- 
garden  belouging  to  a  residence  is  too  large  for  the  present  occupant ;  in 
which  case  the  ground  to  spare  cannot  be  more  profitably  occupied  than  with 
lucerne,  to  be  cut  green  as  summer  food  for  the  cow,  and  with  carrots  or 
mangold  wurtzel  for  her  winter  food.  Whichever  way  the  food  and  litter  for 
the  cow  may  be  produced,  a  paddock  for  her  exercise  may  l^e  considered 
essential.  The  size  of  this  enclosure,  when  exercise  is  the  main  object,  will 
depend  chiefly  on  its  shape.  A  square,  roundish,  or  compact  form,  of  limited 
extent,  affords  little  temptation  to  the  cow  to  reach  the  boundary ;  because 
it  is  everywhere  near  to  her,  and  comparatively  equidistant.  If  the  paddock 
is  to  be  square  or  round,  therefore,  it  must  be  large.  A  long  narrow  paddock, 
on  the  contrary,  in  which  there  is  a  turn,  or  in  which  trees  are  scattered  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  conceal  the  farther  end,  may  be  small,  as  the  conceal- 
ment of  its  termination  will  induce  the  cow,  every  time  she  is  turned  out,  to 
find  her  way  thither ;  and  this  she  will  be  the  more  inclined  to  do,  if  there 
shonld  be  a  pond  or  a  shed  at  the  farther  extremity. 

358.  The  $aU  cf  the  paddock,  if  not  naturally  dry,  ought  to  be  rendered 
thoroughly  so,  by  both  surface  and  under  draining.  Where  the  surface  is 
flat,  and  the  soil  is  a  strong  clay,  such  as  that  common  in  the  north  of 
London,  underground  drains .  should  be  introduced  at  regular  distances  all 
over  the  field ;  and  however  estravagant  it  may  seem,  they  ought  not  to  be 
farther  apart,  in  many  cases,  than  5  or  6  feet  These  drains  need  not  be 
either  broad  or  deep ;  and,  if  stones  or  bricks  cannot  be  conveniently  pro- 
eured,  they  may  be  filled  with  faggot-wood  fVom  the  thorn  hedges.  No 
money  laid  out  on  a  wet  clayey  soil  will  pay  better  than  that  expended  in 
forming  drains.  Where  the  soil  is  k  clay,  and  not  thoroughly  drained,  the 
feet  of  the  cow  will  sink  into  it  during  winter,  which  they  do  much  more 
deeply  than  the  feet  of  the  horse ;  not  only  because  they  are  much  smaller  in 
proportion  to  the  sise  of  the  animal,  but  from  their  being  cloven ;  while  the 
feet  of  the  horse,  being  entire  and  lai^er,  rest  upon  a  greater  breadth  of 
surface.  This  treading  on  a  wet  surface  produces  what  is  called  poaching ; 
and,  when  this  is  the  case,  all  that  part  of  the  surface  which  sinks  down  under 
the  animal's  feet  is  rendered  unproductive,  and  the  remaining  part  has  its 
productiveness  greatly  diminished.  Wherever  a  cow,  therefore,  is  kept,  and 
the  field  in  which  she  is  turned  out  to  take  exercise  is  not  dry,  either  naturally 
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or  artifictaUjr,  during  winter,  it  it  better  at  tbat  teeton  to  exerciie  the  cow  by 
driving  her  gently  along  a  lane  or  quiet  road ;  and  in  warm  weather,  by 
allowing  her,  in  addition  to  thii,  to  remain  for  some  houra  every  day  in  the 
open  yard  attached  to  the  cowhouse. 

359.  Mtmwre  will  ohoayt  repay  am  oeeapamij  even  if  he  should  have  only  a 
single  crop  afier  it ;  hut  in  this  case  he  should  take  care  that  the  manure  is 
thoroughly  decomposed,  and  equally  and  thinly  distributed  over  the  ground, 
so  that  the  greater  part  of  its  nutriment  may  be  imbibed  by  the  planta  the 
first  season.  Liquid  manure  is  the  best  for  this  purpose ;  and  next  soot,  and 
those  manures  or  composts  which  are  sold  in  a  state  of  powder.  Wherever  a 
part  of  a  residence  is  under  grass  which  is  to  be  made  into  hAy,  or  even 
pastured  by  sheep  or  cattle,  there  is,  in  general,  no  mode  in  which  die  pos- 
sessor can  lay  out  money  on  his  land  to  such  advantage  as  in  thickly  coaling 
the  surface  with  stable  manure.  It  rarely  happens  that  the  culture  of  arable 
land  by  a  proprietor  will  pay  its  own  expenses ;  but  we  know  various 
instances,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  where,  by  richly  manuring  grass 
land,  and  selling  the  growing  crop  every  year  by  auction,  the  proprietor  has 
obtained  a  good  profit. 

300.  The  paddock  may  akoays  be  karwumked  with  the  pUatwre-grammd  of 
the  place,  and  rendered  ornamental,  by  scattering  a  few  trees  over  it ;  by 
introducing  a  shelter  for  the  cow  in  the  form  of  an  open  shed,  in  a  proper 
situation ;  and  by  the  judicious  disposal  and  planting  of  the  drinking-pond. 
It  sometimes  happens  that  a  pond  cannot  be  conveniently  formed  in  a  pad- 
dock, from  the  want  of  springs,  or  from  the  porosity  of  the  surfiuse  soil  being 
such  that  the  raiu-water  cannot  be  collected  by  gutters  in  sufiicient  quantities 
to  fill  it  In  this  case,  the  usual  substitute  for  a  pond  is  a  pump  with  a 
cistern,  in  some  convenient  part  of  the  paddock,  which  may  be  partially  con- 
cealed by  bushes,  or  rendered  ornamental  as  an  architectural  object 

361.  The  trees  for  a  paddock  may  either  be  of  the  ornamental  kind,  or 
they  may  be  the  more  robust-growing  fruit-trees.  If  ornamental  trees,  Uiey 
ought  to  be  of  such  sorts  as  will  grow  freely,  and  soon  be  in  a  state  not  to 
require  fencing ;  and,  whether  merely  ornamental  trees,  or  fruit-trees,  or  both 
are  employed,  they  should  neither  be  introduced  in  such  numbers  as  to  injure 
the  pasture  by  their  shade  and  drip,  nor  crowded  round  the  drinking  pond  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  discobur  the  water  in  autumn  by  their  falling  leavea.  A 
few  trees  may  be  considered  as  advantageous,  for  affmrding  the  cow  shelter 
and  shade  during  rains  or  very  hot  sunshine ;  but,  beyond  a  certain  pointy 
they  must  be  considered  injurious  to  the  grass,  and  only  allowable  on  account 
of  their  ornamental  efiect,  or  of  the  fruit  that  they  produce.  Where  good 
healthy  pasturage  is  the  object,  from  half-a-dozen  to  a  dosen  trees  par  acre 
ought  on  no  account  to  be  exceeded ;  because  grasses  and  clovers,  like  all  other 
plants,  to  attain  their  greatest  nutrimental  value,  require  to  have  their  foliage 
fiilly  exposed  to  the  direct  influence  of  the  sun,  and  to  the  free  cbrculation  of 
the  air. 

362.  Ornamental  trees, — The  trees  for  a  paddock  ought  to  be  of  small  sise^ 
even  when  fully  grown ;  but  they  ought  to  be  such  as  grow  rapidly  when 
young,  so  as  to  be  soon  out  of  the  reach  of  cattle.  The  following  kinds  pos- 
sess these  advantages,  and  are,  besides,  ornamental  in  appearance  : — 

A'cer  Fwtldo-i>Utaaiis,  the  oommoii  lyoa-      A.  msorqph/Uiim,  the  Califlxniaii  m^ile. 
more.  A,  riibraiii,  the  rod  miqple. 
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A.  erioeaipun,  8ir  Chailes  Wagert  nftikle. 
Htgtindo  yhudnifbUiim,  the  asb-lMTed  box 

elder, 
^scnlufl  rablciinda»  the  soarlet  honeehest- 

nnt. 
CytiflOB  alptaras,  the  Scotch  labnmnm. 
BobMa  T^ebA'Atkftl^  the  oommon  fiOae 

acada,  or  Amerioan  loonat, 
Gleditechla  triac4nthoe»  the  honey  locust, 

or  th(»ny  acacia. 
Oratn^gufcoocinea,  panctitta,  GHbs-fi^Ull,  AKk 

nia,  tanaoetlfblia,  and  orientkllfl^  different 

kinds  of  thorai. 
JmdancMtar  Tulgtoto,  the  oommoii  amelan- 

chier. 
A.  Botiykpiom,  the  mowy  mespUos. 
li^qpUitt  germ^mica  and  M.  Smithli;  median. 
Pfrm  qpect^UiiUa,  Chineee  crab. 
P.  ^Via,  P.  Tefltita,  P.  pinnaiiiida,  white 

beam  trees. 
P.  ancapMa,  the  moimtain  ash. 


P.  iSdrbiia^  the  tme  senrlee. 
21Ua  enropR^a  iUba,  the  Hmigarian  lime, 
cymus  europie^a,  the  flowering  ash. 
<^ii^roas  CMrIb  LiioombeaiMi»  the  Looombe 


Q.  y^lex,  the  CTergreen  oak. 

Piitanos  orientidlsi  the  Eastern  plane  tree. 

iSSUix  il\j%  Bassellidiui,  viteUina,  onygd^ 

Una,. and  fi^igilis,  tree  willows. 
Popnlus  nigra,  monilifera,  and  oanaddnsls. 
A^raa  glntinbaa  laoinJIita,  euMeared  alder. 
A.  conUfbiia,  hearfr4eaTed  alder. 
A,  ineima,  the  hoaiy-leaTed  alder. 
Taxddinm  disticham,  the  deddQOOs  oypreM. 
uB^toU  iUba  and  B.  n^gra,  birches,  Ac. 

The  last  ftmrteen  trees,  to  which  may  be 
added  the  weeping  willow,  are  adapted  ibr 
planting  fai  the  neighbonihood  of  the  drink- 
ing pund. 

If  any  pines  and  firs  are  desired,  the 
Pinaster  and  i^us  Zaricio  are  the  best 


363.  Frwt  Trees, — ^The  following  selection  has  been  made  with  the  appro- 
bation of  Mr.  Thompson,  of  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  as  ornamental 
in  the  shape  of  the  tree,  and  of  vigorous  growth  as  standards : 

Apples  and  Crabs, 
The  tree  is  middle-      covered   with  a  bloom,  like  that  of  the 


T%e  RedAairadkm. 
eised,  with  a  branchy  head ;  the  fhiit  is  of 
a  bright  red,  with  a  line  bloom,  like  that  of 
aplnm. 

2%s  FFAtfe  ilslrotAim,  or  Transpanoit  Grab 
of  Moscow.  The  tree  resembles  the  pre- 
ceding sort,  but  has  the  branches  tending 
vpwards  when  yoong,  and  afterwards  be- 
coming pendnloos.  The  fhdt  is  of  a  wax 
colour,  with  a  line  bloom  on  it,  and  is 
almost  transparent.  It  is  known  in  English 
nnrssries  mder  the  name  of  transparent 
ciah. 

Tte  liMoinslUrv  flUtaid  P^nrfn  is  remark- 
able far  the  large  sise  and  high  coloor  of 
its  Mossnms.    Its  Ihiit  keeps  till  Febmary. 

The  2WI^  Apple  is  a  great  bearer  of  very 
bri|^t  red  fiuit. 

2%e  VMd  Apple  has  froit  of  a  violet  oolomr. 


plnm. 

l%e  Ckern/  OrtSb  is  a  sobvariety  of  the 
Siberian  crab.  The  tree  is  spreading^  with 
drooping  branches ;  and  the  flnit  is  niune- 
roos,  and  about  the  size  and  colour  of  a 
cherry. 

2%s  Akrons  Gra5  has  laiger  Ihdt  than  the 
cheny  crab.  The  tree  is  of  robust  growth, 
and  the  branches  are  somewhat  erect. 

BiQgi^tEoeHatikig  Ora&is  avigorouS'giow- 
ing  tree^  with  pendulous  branches,  and 
abundance  of  fruit,  which,  in  form  and  cha- 
racter, are  intermediate  between  the  plum- 
leaved  Siberian  crab,  and  the  common  Sibe- 
rian crab,  and  which  remain  on  the  trees 
long  after  Christmas.  In  sheltered  situa^ 
tions,  and  mild  winters,  this  tree  appears 
almost  a  snbevergreen. 


Pears. 


Jkmit  DM.  Leaves  large  and  flowers 
very  large.  A  hardy  tree,  somewhat  Iksti- 
giate  in  its  shape ;  a  great  bearer,  and  do- 
serving  of  extensive  cultivation  on  account 
of  its  fruit,  independently  altogether  of  its 
handsome  shape  and  large  flowers. 

Beurri  de  Ranz  (not  Beurr^  ranee,  as 
oommoDly  written,  which  means  rank  or 
randd).    Branches  spreading  or  pendulous. 


The  best  very  late  pear  yet  known.    It 
bears  very  well  as  a  standard. 

NeUs  (fiTtEMr.  Branches  slender  and  some- 
what wavy.  Flowers  very  abundant.  Leaves 
nairow-elliptio,  more  so  perhaps  than  In 
any  other  cultivated  variety  of  the  pear ;  and 
they  make  so  little  appearance  when  un- 
folding, that  the  whiteness  of  the  blossom  is 
almost  untinged  by  them. 
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Ohui  Morceau,  Branobes  tprMdlag.  Head 
pynuDidal.  A  hardy  tree,  and  a  great  bearer ; 
the  fimit  of  moet  ejcoellent  llaTour,  and 
hangiiig  late  on  the  tree.  A  tree  hi  our 
garden  at  Bayawater,  the  tmnk  of  which  is 
corered  with  ivy.ie  loaded  wHh  fhiit  almost 
every  year,  without  any  care  or  attention 
whatever  being  beetowed  upon  it 

Napoleon,  Learee  broad  and  ahinlng. 
Btoasoma  lax|fe  The  tree  vigorous,  and  a 
good  bearer     The  fruit  exo<>llent. 

Sloan's  Egg.  A  handsome  pyramidal  tree, 
and  an  excdlent  bearer ;  the  fruit  roundish 
or  obovate.  This  is  one  of  the  comnionest 
pear-trees  in  the mirket-gardens  aboat  Lon- 
don ;  and  we  have  introduced  the  name  here 
frt>m  having  ourselves  observed  the  hand- 
some shapes  taken  by  the  tress.  The  fruit, 
however,  as  compared  with  that  of  the  sorts 
above  recommended  l^  Mr.  Thompson,  is 


not  worth  cnltivallng  s  thom^  in  the  I 
of  November  and  December,  it  is  moK : 
dant  in  the  London  markets  than  that  of 
any  other  variety. 

The  fMowittg  Sootck  Pomv  are  reeoBft- 
mended  by  Mr.  Gorrie,  as  ftrms  adapted 
ftir  landscape  scenery ;  but  little  can  be  said 
in  fltvonr  of  their  fruit,  as  compared  with 
that  of  the  new  Flemish  varieties : — 

Tht  Benole,  the  Golden  KtaogKond  tkt  Mtcko 
take  fairtlgiate  forms ;  the  latter,  more  espe- 
dally.  Mr.  Gorrf e  says,  may  be  called  the 
Lombardy  poplar  of  the  pear  tribe.  Theee 
trees  generally  attain  the  height  of  from 
46  ft.  to  ftO  ft.  in  as  many  yean,  In  the 
Carse  of  Gowrie,  in  Perthshire. 

7Vk€  ihcthBd  JUuly  and  f\Ns  ifiy  take  spread- 
ing orbicnlate  flmns,  such  as  will  assort  with 
the  yfwF  fteiido-JPUtantts,  and  may  be 
called  the  oaks  and  elms  of  the  pear  fiunily. 


CherrUi, — ^Those  recommended  by  Mr.  Thompson  are : 


TV  Bigartau,  a  teee  of  vigorous  growth, 
with  large  pale  green  leaves,  and  stout  di* 
vci^ent  branches. 

BUttn&f*»  Ydlow,  a  vigorous-growing  tree, 
like  the  preceding,  but  with  golden-coloared 
firuit. 

The  KentUk  Chary  is  a  round-headed  trect 
with  slender  shoots,  somewhat  pendulous. 

Tho  May  Dnko  is  a  middle-siaed  tree,  with 
an  erect  fkstigiate  head. 


Tkt  MoreOo  is  a  low  tree,  with  a  spread- 
ing head,  somewhat  pendulous ;  most  pro- 
line in  flowers  and  fruit,  the  latter  ripens 
very  late;  and,  trom  not  being  ao readily 
eaten  by  birds  as  most  other  sorts,  hangs  on 
the  trees  a  long  time.  In  this  last  reipeet. 
however,  it  is  now  escoeeded  by  BUttner^ 
October  Morello. 


Plums. — The  handsomest-growing  trees,  Mr.  Thompson  considers  to  be : 


7%$  Red  M^gman  Bonum,  which  has  a 
fhstiglate  habit  of  growth,  and  a  trunk  suf- 
ficiently vigorous  to  bear  the  rubbing  of 
cattle  without  ixOury. 

The  WiBuhkigUm,  a  vigorous  growing  tree, 
with  a  pyramidal  head ;  and  a  great  bearer 
of  fruit  of  excellent  quality. 

The  Oreen  Oage^  in  the  climate  of  Ixindon, 
forms  a  handsome  tree ;  and,  at  a  certain 
age,  becomes  a  great  bearer. 

The  Orieoni  is  a  vigorous-growing,  hand- 


some, spreading  tree,  producing  very  exod- 
lent  fruit. 

The  Wheat  Fhm  is  a  very  ornamental 
tree  when  in  frtdt,  that  being  of  a  bright 
Aery  red  colour. 

The  Damaon,  and  the  W%ne8oar  Plum  are 
vigorous-growing  trees,  quite  hardy,  rery 
prolific  both  of  fiowen  and  ftvit,  whidi  fhrit 
is  particularly  well  adapted  for  all  culinary 
purposes. 


Walnuii  and  Sweet  Chestnuts, 


'I1ie  paddock  would  seem  a  very  appro- 
priate place  for  walnut-trees;  and  every 
residence  ought  to  contain  one  or  two  of 
these  trees,  for  the  sake  of  their  greea  fruit 
for  pickling,  and  their  ripe  fruit  fbr  the 
dessert ;  but  more  than  two  or  three  should 
not  be  planted  in  a  paddock,  unless  it  be 
very  large ;  because  their  leaves,  when  eaten 


by  cows,  give  a  bad  taste  to  the  milk,  and. 
when  tiiey  drop  into  the  pond,  make  the 
water  Mtter.  The  same  objection  does  not 
apply  to  chestnut-trees,  one  or  two  of  which 
may  be  introduced  Ibr  their  flnit  The 
Dowiiton  and  the  Madeira  chestnftts  are 
recommended  by  Mr.  Tbompeon ;  the  latter 
has  a  laiige  oblong  nut. 


364.  Slaking  and  protecting  single  trees  in  paddocks, — Plants  shoidd  be  selected 
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which  have  clear  ttems,  at  least  6  ft.  in  height :  they  should  be  planted  on 
little  hillocks,  if  the  ground  is  at  all  damp ;  and  staked  and  protected  from 
the  nibbing  of  the  cow.  One  of  the  best  modes  of  doing  this  is  that  invented 
by  Charles  Lawrence,  Esq.,  and  explained  in  fig*,  147.  to  149.  The  advan- 
tages which  this  guard  has  over  all  others,  Mr.  Lawrence  finds  to  be,  ''  free 
motion  to  the  tree,  without  producing  any  friction  on  the  bark ;  perfect  secu- 
rity against  the  attacks  of  cattle;  durability,  cheapness,  and  neatness  in 
appearance."  Those  guards  which  confine  the  tree  are  objectionable  from 
preventing  the  motion  of  its  stem,  which  is  essential  to  its  health  and  growth ; 
and  those  which  stand  at  a  distance  fiom  the  tree,  consisting  of  three  m  four 
posts  connected  by  horizontal  spars,  are  very  injurious  to  the  bark  in  high 
winds,  and  are,  besides,  very  expensive  and  unsightly.  The  following  are 
Mr.  Lawrence's  directions  for  preparing  and  putting  up  his  tree-guard : — 

Mr.  LawrmoeM  tree-guard  agaStut  homed  cattle. — "  Procure  stakes  of  ash  or  larch,  or,  in 
defkuJt  of  theae,  of  any  other  straight-growing  tree,  when  thinning  young  plantations,  or 
cntting  down  coppice.  These  stakes  should  be  6  ft  In  length,  or  more  if  recjnisite,  and 
about  3  in.  in  diameter  at  the  thickest  end ;  and  they  shoold  have  holes  drilled  through 

them  at  the  top  and  bottom,  about  1  ft.  fh»m  each  end.    Get  a 

similar  hole  drilled  3  or  8  inches  up  the  centre  of  a  stake,  and  then 

saw  off  the  length  which  has  had  the  hole  drilled  throni^  it,  and 

which  will  give  a  piece  that,  when  the  string  or  wire  is  drawn 

through  it,  will  resemble  biafy.  147.    Repeat  the  operation  till  as 

many  pieces  are  drilled  and  sawn  olT  as  may  be  wanted.    Pass  a 

strong  piece  of  copper,  or  Bowlsnd'S  metallic  wire,  or  thick  tarred 

string,  through  one  stake  by  the  hole  at  the  top,  and  then  through 

one  of  the  3- inch  pieces,  then  through  another  stake,  and  so  on, 

separating  each  stake  at  top  and  bottom  by  one  of  the  3-inch  pieces 

of  yrood,  until  you  have  enough  to  surround  your  tree  loosely,  leaving  plenty  of  space  fbr 

growth.    When  this  is  done,  the  appearance  of  the  guard,  befbre  being  put  on,  will  be  as  in 

JIq.  148.    Place  the  guard  thus  fbrmed  round  the  tree,  snd  fhsten  the  ends  of  the  wire  or 

string.  The  guard  is  much  the  same  as  the  cradle 
put  round  the  neck  of  a  blistered  horse,  to  prevent 
his  gnawing  the  irritated  part  The  ends  of  the 
stakes  merely  rest  on  the  ground,  and  they  should 

nZJ^  pJ  L3  Q  C^  Kv  be  cut  quite  flat  at  the  bottom,  to  prevent  their 

I         I        sticking  in  it    At  the  upper  end,  they  should  have 
!  a  sharp  slanting  cut  with  a  bill-hook,  to  throw  off 

'  the  rain.    The  mo^on  of  the  tree  will  not  be  In  any 

degree  impeded ;  and  the  bark  cannot  be  injured, 
let  the  wind  blow  as  it  may,  for  the  guard  moves 
freely  with  the  tree  in  every  dh-eotion.  If  a  tree  is 
growing  rapidly,  It  vdll  want  room  before  the  guanl 
requires  renewing ;  in  which  case  it  is  only  necessary 
to  untie  the  string  or  wire  at  the  top  and  bottom, 
lengthen  the  string  or  wire  by  tying  a  piece  to  it, 
and  introduce  an  extra  rod,  and  two  extra  sepa- 
rating pieces.  '  As  a  principal  feature  in  this  guard 
is  that  the  tree  is  left  quite  at  liberty  to  be  blown 
about  by  the  wind  in  every  direction,  of  course  it 
dpes  not  obviate  the  necessity  of  staking  a  newly 
idanted  tree  nntfl  it  becomes  fkh-Iy  rooted.** 

"I  can  vouch,"  says  Mr.  Lawrence,  "for  this  guard  allbrding  perfect  protection  against 
cattle ;  for  I  had  two  oows,  the  most  determined  barkers  of  trees  I  ever  met  with,  hi  a 
paddock  hi  which  there  were  several  shigle  trees.  They  bad,  sooner  or  later,  contrived  to 
get  at  my  trees,  and  ruin  them ;  and  I  was  about  to  fatten  them  oif,  and  condemn  them  to 
death  for  their  oflTenees,  when  I  hit  upon  the  mode  of  protection  Just  described,  tf  y  men 
and  myself  were  curious  to  see  the  impression  that  would  be  made  on  the  cows  by  the  new 
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■a  puSiaek.    Tbtfntfi 
nd  suda  aarval  *Ma 
a,  tbtr  miilB  (B  mtUek  wUb  tluir  bon« ; 
r;  Han,  ud  nutria  torned  roasd,  Uisy  mide  s 
ID  ituiiiitiig  wltli  thdr  IMt,  and 
it.     B«  tbli  M  It  mar'  thcr  K 
1  Mnnl  r«n  Im  pttftM  Monritj.  tbougb  tbiM 
lli^  UU  tbla  dar-     Om  idh  can  tanne  In  tUa  w 

'       ot  out  cf  thepoaUBi 
.-  ((tetf.  Itag,  siU.,  p.  1<7.) 

^.  \i».  ibom,  OD  a  largir  wale,  UMgroaod  plam,  or 
nlfaar  barinital  aeiitlaQ  I  It.  baa  tb*  gnniid,  «Dd  a 
poitlim  at  the  dcratica  of  a  tnc  ao  IkDCad.  la  tUa 
flgva  tbawln  or  atitag  li  ihowa  paadng  thimgfa  the 
apil^  ndi  and  bariaoatal  iftort  plaee*,  tnm  ebjHtot: 
bat.  Ihlm  c  b;  /  to  (,  the  wlna  an  oolj  Ibowa  iianliig 
thlmfh  the  npright  rod)  ;  th*  abort  plfoaa  bring  amai 
In  Tertlcil  profllt.  u  tlirr  wv  In  natun. 

iVoteri^  bD  niirM.— The  mode  oT  [rotecttDg  tren 
fram  bvned  eattla  whlcb  we  eonalder  next  beat  ts  ttmt 
of  Mr.  Lawraneo  la.  to  dotbe  their  it 
bnab«a,  ai  (bown  tafif.  ltd.)  a 
■doiited  In  the  pablio  paAi 
about  the  matropoUa.  1^ 
bmtchca  are  tied  oc  witb  oopper 
wire,  and  are  looaened  cr  re- 
newed creiy  two  or  thne  jean. 

A  mode  of  pi 


that  of  Nr.  Lawnnee.  and  whlob 

bw  baen  long  practlstd  In  Soot- 
land,  DCoaiMa  In  tjlng  [dailera^ 

latha,  let  gn  end.  and  toocblng 

each  otber  at  tbdr  edge*,  ntond 

the  trvnki  or  Manui    bat  tUa 

rande  la  betttr  ad^itM  tor  pro-    * 

tMllng  treca  from  aheiv  than 

ftom    bffiwd    oaltla.       Where 

•beep  oDlf  are  graied,  no  mode 

can  be  cheaper,  cr.  after  the 
athi  hare  baen  azpoMd  to  the  air  te  a  rear,  la 
Dulcai  we  were  to  aiibttllitto  ftir  the  latbe,  oak,  blnh.  m 
barb  with  the  eptdermla  ontwanU.  Where  latha  tm  tUtf*  irf 
thin  boaida  are  lued.  thej.  and  alao  the  Mrlng  by  whUi  ther 
are  tied  on.  mlgbt  be  rendered  of  great  dnntilltr  bf  being 
prerlonetr  a^aulMd.  or  Me^Hd  In  UaigariF^  oomporitlon.  whkdi 
li  laid  to  goat  onl;  one-tenth  ot  Kyan'e  pnocae.  and  to  be 
equallr  eOeaeloai  both  on  wood  and  oord^e. 

Fig.  Ifil.  ihowi  the  borlaoatal  aeotlan.  and  aleraUon  tf  a  tree 
thni  protected.  In  which  a  rcpreaente 
the  Mem  of  the  Ire^  b  the  wire  ,  ,„ 

which  tica  on  the  latbi,  and  o  the 
Ljwci  enda  of  the  latlu.  Treai  pro- 
tected Id  thlg  manner  ma;  be  eaaUf 

label  with  the  name  of  the  tree,  and 
the  date  of  r'-"i"g  It,  ai  duwn  In 
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Stakk^f  freet  to  proket  ihan  agahut  the  wteL— When  diigle  trees  are  planted  wUdi  hare 
large  headi  in  proportkm  to  their  roots ;  or»  when  the  sitaation  in  wliieh  they  are  plaoed 
ia  Toy  xauoh  exposed,  thej  are  in  danger  of  being  Mown  off  the  perpendioolar,  or  even 
thrown  down,  by  liigh  wind*.  This  ia  more  espeoLally  the  oaae  when  the  trees  are  planted, 
•awe  neoaunend,  4m  little  hillocks ;  and  this  is  one  reaaon  why  planters  have  been  led  to 
deep  planting;  or,  at  aU  events,  to  prefer  a  flat  suihoe  to  araiaed  one.  To  retain  a  tree  feat 
In  ilB  place  that  has  bnt  few  ramose  roots,  fix  previoady  in  an  aprii^t  position,  in  the 
bottom  of  the  pit,  a  stake  of  soeh  a  length  that  it  may  be  rendered  Arm  by  ramming,  tc, 
))elow  the  level  of  the  soil  whioh  is  to  contain  the  roots  of  the  Iree^  and  that  it  may  reaeh 
S  er  4  feet  up  the  stem  above  groond  \  afterwards  tie  the  stem  of  the  tree  to  thift  stake,  aa 
ahowninj^.  15S.;  or,notohtwo8hortpieoesof  wood  into  each  other,  so  as  to  form  a  eroas; 
nad  at  one  of  the  anglea  of  intersection  flx  a  stake,  to  which  the  tree  ia  to  be  tied,  as  in 
J^f»  114.  No  wind  whatever  will  blow  down  a  tree  thus  supported,  provided  the  anns  of 
the  cross  are  long  and  strong.  In  order  to  give  additional  strength,  the  arms  of  the  cross 
may  be  pegged  down  with  hooked  sticks.  Another  mode  consists  in  tying  the  tree  to  two 
stakes  in  contact  with  the  tnmk,  and  deeply  inserted  in  the  soil,  as  shown  in  /tg.  lift. ;  and 


156 


154 

the  thiid  mode  we  shall  here  mention,  eonsiats  bi  strengthening  the  ramose  roots  of  a  tree 
by  tying  them  to  pieces  of  branches  laid  on  them,  and  in  dose  eontaet  with  them,  through- 
out thefar  length,  as  shown  in  Jig.  156. ;  thus  pro- 
dndng,  in  elfect,  large,  strong,  and  poweiAil  roots, 
to  act  aa  levers  to  keep  the  trunk  biits  place.  After 
one  of  these  methods  of  fixing  the  tree  has  been 
adopted,  it  may  be  protected  from  cattle  or  sheep 
by  Kr.  Lawrence's  mode,  by  clothing  with  thoraa, 
or  by  a  covering  of  laths,  as  already  described. 

Mr.  TaifkT'i  mode  qf  Beewrwg  treee  fhm  Me  tgMM 
qftoiyid.— Mr.  Samuel  Taylor,  of  Whittington,  Stoke 
Ferry,  finding  that  all  his  newly  planted  trees,  from 
their  great  exposure  to  a  strong  westerly  wind,  beat  their  heads  in  a  contrary  direction,  aa 
diown  in;i^.  167.,  to  keep  them  upright,  he  tried  stakes  and  haybands,  which,  though  firm 
St  first,  he  soon  finmd  of  no  avail ;  and  becoming  soon,  as  he  says,  '*  sa  much  chafed  as  his 
trees,"  he  had  recourse  to  ooids,  by  which  he  tied  the  head  of  the  tree  to  the  stakes,  as 
shown  bi  Jig*  166.  These  cords  answered  so  well  that,  afterwards,  he  dispensed  with  the 
expoialve  apparatua  of  stakes,  and  tied  the  head  down  by  cords  only  attached  to  pieoea 
of  wood  driven  into  the  ground,  as  shown  In^.  169. 
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DtiiON  XXll.—Plam  and  D*teriplUm  of  At  FilU  forwurtf  oeaqned  if 

Mn.  Lamraut  at  Drmglon  Oretn. 
365.  Onmmd  pla»,  ^e. — Fig.  160.  ahowi  the  grneral  unngtmtnt  at  the 
liouae  uid  ground* ;  and  the  fullowing  ue  the  deUili ; 
d,  VlUefttaiic. 

H  to  tba  h 
war;  *tth«<BdariAklk,oa«>ebridg 
ef  the  hiU  door,  le  a  akib^  wltli  ■ 

wlobbr. 
f.  Hall  wd  ftalraue. 
K  Drawing 'TOan. 


bodi  of  low-snnrliix  piM-nrtb  ihrabi.       f,  KnA-hoonj  ad)olPliit  whldi  it  a  ^Wy 
btenalxed  wttta  •prini-llawvliix  bolba  Ibr  tb«  (lunllj. 

and  Kandanl  tohl  &  Woad-hmna,  adjoliiliis  wkSeh  ta  a  |rl*7 

n,  Btm  el«ct  asdw  the  itrireiB.  ten  tbe  MfTaata, 

386.   Oeneral  obieTvatiimt. — TU*  villa  may  be  aaid  to  ocenpy  in  all  abont 
twenty-eight  acna.    The  hoiue,  atable  offieea,  and  decorated  groundi,  ataad 
on  about  two  acrsi ;  and  at  the  diatance  of  about  two  or  three  hundred  yarda, 
•Croat  tbe  road,  are  the  kitcben-garden,  poultry-houaea,  and  pi^eriea,  occu- 
pying nearly  two  acrei ;  and  two  paitore  fields,  ctfttaining  twenty-four  acrea. 
Th«  ornamented  groundi  have  an  even  nirface,  which  ha*  the  £*advaiitag;e  of 
Tidng  (omewbat  ttom  the  honae  to  the  further  extremity  of  the  lawn.     It  ia 
bounded  on  the  aonth  by  another  villa  of  the  eame  kind ;  and  on  the  aortli  and 
Mut  by  graa*  field*.    The  diaadvantage  of  tbe  ground  iloping  to  the  bo«ae  ia 
counteracted,  by  lowering  the  walk  that  croaeea  immediately  in  front  rf  IIm 
bouee,  and  iloping  tbe  ground  from  the  drawing-room  vennda  to  that  walk ; 
beyond  which  the  lawn  riae*  gently  and  gradually,  till,  at  the  croi*  walk  at  tbe 
farther  extremity,  it  ii  probably  6  ft.  higher  than  the  level  of  the  drawing 
loom  fioor.     Though,  when  the  lawn  riiea  in  thia  manner  from  the  houae,  it 
detract*  from  the  expreaaiun  of  dignity,  canndering  the  villa  a*  a  whole,  yet, 
viewing  the  lawn  a*  an  arena  for  the  display  of  planta,  itatuca,  and  other 
intereating  object*,  from  the  wiodowi  of  the  dnw- 
ing-TOom,  it  ha*  an  advantage  in  that  point  of  view 
over  a  falling  anrface :  it  ii  al*o  well  *oraetimei  to 
have  alawn  ofthi*  kind,  in  order  to  produce  variety. 
367.  DetcHptitm  of  tkt  gn»m4». — 
Entering  tba  lawn  thm  the  drawins-room  (t),  we  And  a 
ftntle  dMoent  ftom  the  Tcruda  to  tlie  walk.     TUidnc  to 
the  right,  at  tlM  aagle  at  t,  we  obHm  tba  Mlited  raae 
fg.  lei.  th*  baw  of  which  li  ooweilad  b;  ■  plaM  oT  tree 
iTj  i  noweilliig  oowanti  toward*  ),  uu)  i,  we  paat  Mm 

dlataaoe  ftom  the  gaMen  fhiit  of  the  hmin,  to  m«  K  to 
adnutage  t>x  toraliig  nnuid  i  ud,  tf  we  iMp  on  the  Inn 
to  the  pdnt  t,  we  ihall  Ond  the  view  fa-  in-  lo  the  left 
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of  whkh  will  b*  tibuma  the  It?  t*h,  ud  ■  buktt  eontilDlDg  k  pTismtd  of  nan  i  nd 
to  tb*  risht  u  alantad  raUlii  bukst  i£  peUrgimbiiiii.  !%•  Urga  wtiulov  m  Uu  laft  la 
llut  of  Um  dlniBf-nHiin. 

Hw  uilla  of  plantatku  oo  Uu  tl(bt  i>  oompoHd  putlj  of  iioxnen  trgn  ind  •hruta 
and  paitlr  <£  daoidioiii  flawwinf  Idudi.  Tl»  gmnpi  m  the  laft  hand  an,  In  part,  itf  hkbv 
nra  Ntti.  and  ooataln  ■  gnat  man;  Una  hybrid  rbododtodroiu  and  aialeaa.  All  th«a« 
plutaUoii  and  groapi  ar«  b«I«d  In  Iba  plotnnaqiu  mianv  I  tlura  bring  Maroelf  aiftlilBB 
in  tfaiae  pmndt,  eze«p(  th«  >in(Ia  planta.  aqoh  aa  the  atandard  rnaa,  and  totae  ttwdodai. 
dnma  and  other  ahmb^  wbleli  can  b«  oonddand  a*  Inatad  In  Ilia  gaidvuKiBe  ftjrU  of 


1 
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At  i,  tbm  la  >  Adi  ipeBfanen  of  dmUe-blaiiDmed  ftinc,  ud  M  t.  a  tub  od  tn  dented 
pedMtal.  The  mlk  ftraa  t  lo  7  1(  vrteni  ftet  higher  Uiin  the  Boor  of  the  touhIb  Ib  Um 
boat  of  the  dnwlng-jooui  (  aod  hence  the  Tiew*  toward)  th*  hooK,  bdng  akng  %  dtaotat. 
mn  l«M  hitenMliig  than  ttaej  aUurwiie  vonld  be.  The  tIcw  into  the  paddock,  to  the  rigkt 
conilM*  of  ■  pliln  gran  field,  graied  br  »me  floe  Aldemef  cow^  ud  [danted  wUb  two  v 
three  loattered  elms,  oaks,  and  aipetu  and  other  poplan. 

TheneitKeneofinteren  lithe  Italian  walk  (Kejla-  »3.  la  p.  1SI.)>  anfTed  at  the  point 
S,  In  which,  and  looking  back  toward!  the  paddock,  we  haTc.  ae  a  tennlnatton  to  one  end  of 
that  walk,  the  nutlc  arch  ud  vaae  fy.  IM.  Prom  the  point  9.  we  hare  the  Tlew  of  the 
Italian  walk,  with  a  ipan-roofM  green-houia  u  the  termlnaUon  at  the  tkrUier  end,  and  a 
fbantaln  on  the  right  hud.  The  border  cm  the  left  ll  pluted  with  the  moat  cboiee  httta- 
ceoni  llowen^  Intenpersed  with  itandanl  roaea  at  r^nlar  distanew ;  ud  the  wall  la  derotod 
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ia  pttrt  to  the  Oner  frnlu,  bit  piintapallr  to  ellmUtig  fmc*,  and  otiiu-  climUng  or  twining 
HhnitM  ot  trt^rtnce  Dt  bMUty.  At  the  poiDt  10,  tberc  la  t  nutlc  inhwaj  of  rockwotk  on 
the  rlf^t.  front  wUdi  u  tDlemting  view  uroea  the  Uwn  It  obtnlned.  At  the  point  11. 
there  la  »  mlk  icrosa  the  border  to  the  bKth-hoiue,  adlolillDg  which  U  m  cUnellU-boiue  12. 
(we  A-  m*'  In  P'll  !>  uid  beyond  that  two  long  ihedi.  II.  11  (Ke  JIa,  1S9,},  6a  tooU. 
poth  ftc  At  1  a  there  li  a  rouutiln,  and  at  1 S  >  atone  datcrn  filled  wHh  wUer  b;  a  fi>rdDg- 
pomp  in  the  atable-jaid.  At  17  tbert  li  a  apan-ioored  green-houM  (Jig.lH.),  and  at  1 8.  the 
FreD^  parterre  abown  In  ff.  US. 

Pnieecding  towarda  the  honae.  ■  rlew  of  a 
the  point  at  19 ;  and,  at  the  ftrtber  tx- 
tremttr  of  the  walk,  the  vans  plased  at 
1,  >.  S  on  the  plan  have  an  excellent 
effect,  backed  bf  the  margliua  plantation 
of  erergreeni.  {paring  the  nalk  at  19, 
and  paaiing  the  weeping  aah  at  30,  if 
we  adfancs  on  the  lawn  to  21,  and  look 
towarda  the  acmtb,  we  have  the  pollard 
Tiatajl;.  ISI. ;  and  obanging  the  portion 
to  91,  we  have  a  view  of  lome  roek- 
work,  with  a  atatue  of  Fame,  he. 

On  the  tight  and  left  of  11  are  two 
gronpa  of  rockwork,  with  concealed 
■prtnga,  which  drop  ttoat  rock  to  rock, 
and  tna  aaae  to  atone,  and  Ibnn 
cnrkna  LtUe  racdat  placea  (be  aqaaUo 
planta.    AdTaneing  to  34,  and  loaktng  * 


UtTtmj  In  the  foreground,  and  behind 
tt  the  euneUla-honae.  the  wall  on  each  . 
aide  of  which  la  heightened  with  tnllia-  ' 
work  for  crecpsa,  aa  ahown  injl^.  10T. 
At  It.  we  have  the  view  of  the  fi«n- 
taln  and  arch  behind,  ahown  In /^.  91.  Id 
p.  101.  In  the  baaln  arenjniphcBa  and 
other  aquitloa  j  and  on  one  aide  la  a 
K^ioleon  willow. 


J 
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At  it,  we  bBTe  the  tIcw  of  the  malic 
vchuid  Cupid,  shown  Is  ;^.  Iss.i  and. 
■t  IT,  m  tent  it  freqacDU]'  pttehed  In  Ilie 

At  S8,lluRli*l>edorj;ii«{Tidic>,ii) 
■he  centra  of  vhScb  Ij  ■  luga  plant  of 
Ttam  gkiritiMj  and,  pnweedlng  aeroM 
the  lawn  to  19,  we  bare  a  TJcw  of  a 
Bowo'-ganlen :  and,  «l  10.  we  bare  a 
fountain,  niminded  by  bK^eti  of  How- 
en,  wfUi  the  two  gnardlan  nymphl. 

We  tball  now  luppoM  that  the  ipec- 
tator  walk!  aon»  the  Uwn,  and.  paHing 
the  apas-njotM  ] 


■  by  tl 


bl  M.     In 


IB.  Pit  for  bealbi. 
SB.  Groen-hoiue. 

18.  Shed  for  flower-poCa. 
t».  RaUjUh->bed 

40.  FODr-italled  atablp.  with  hay  b 

41.  Coach-housea,     hamen  room,   ar 

•leeping-Toom  Ibr  eoachmaa. 
41.  Flaa  Ibr  planu  In  pota  that  bar 

draw  flowering. 
4».  Cuiiige  entrance  l>oin  lane. 
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1— 1 
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368.  TV  teJ«,y>,i„,  lb,  g«rd„„-,  b™,,  H,  ,i„„  „j  j,.  p.ultre- 
i>™«,  811.  teld.,  ud  co»A.d,  «.  .Itu.i,d  „o  ,b.  oib„  .id.  of  lb.  Urn 
Md  rt  tie  durtwiceof  100  yardi  frtnn  it.  TbM,  «re  .ho«n  in  th,  plan  jfc.  ]  70 
•ad  u  ,ip]uiation  of  th,  ref,rencci  ii  giran  in  pp.  277  and  278 

m.  SUckn  jm-Jm.  nd  rcurr,  jra,»i_Tb,  laferena,.  to  tli,  plan,* 
110.,ai,g,„„i„pp.  277.aiid278.  '     '" 
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10^.170.  In  p.  3 


b,  Eatnac*  to  the  gardener's  hoiiN. 

0,  Bntnnce  lo  the  cow-tleld.  In  whlcli  the  oow  >b«l  it  plic«d 

It,  Kitchen. 

ft,  Wuh-houK,  or  buk  Idtcben. 

r,  G«nlener'a  iiltlnji-room. 

g,  ApuliiKDt  ditided  Into  tva  bednmiu. 

K  Store,  huted  bj'  hot  wu«r. 
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<,  OnliidaMOtti  booM^  with  minSatarB  rookwoflDi  and  artifleisl  MOoAm,  fcr 
OnhidM  t  and  niMll  bMint  and  l^umtalm,  Ibnned  of  dieUwoit,  ibr  aqvaiioiL 

J,  Bedaof rcMnre llow«n. 

le,  Oold-pit 

A  8pan-nMfed  greoi-lioaaa. 

m  ai.  Oiildren'a  gardena. 

«,  ataattoa  lior  a  hot-bed,  aanoiiiidad  by  a  priTet  hadga,  16  bt.  b]|^. 

0^  Oompoat  and  Drame  groond. 

p.  Two  pigatica. 

q,  Foidtry-boaae,  with  plgoon-boMe  orer.  Thia  bovae  baa  a  apaa  not,  with  a  gable  cad 
orar  the  door;  and  the  triangobv  part  of  the  gable  end  baa  fbvnywa  of  botoa  fcr  the 
pigoona.  tba  rowa  baring  nanrow  nbetrea  in  ftont  ftr  the  pigeonf  to  NOt  oa,  and  an 
enoloaed  ipaoa  behind,  S  ft.  In  depth,  for  the  acata. 

r.  Two  other  pigatiea. 

$,  BabUt-booee. 

i,  Tool-bonae,  in  wfaleh,  alao^  the  docks  are  kept 

m  Fnune-groond. 

9,  Aaparagva-beda. 

w,  Onie  Ugnm  where  a  tent  maj  be  deed,  ftv  enUng  flndt  in  daring  the  auinar  aiiaawi 

X  Xt  Open  dfalna»  the  soil  of  the  garden  being  a  retentlTe  daj. 

IT,  Pond. 

a,  Fndt  treea  and  froit  ahmba. 

370.  Remark9, — ^The  prineipnl  feature  in  thia  place,  wbile  it  was  in  the  oecu- 
pation  of  Mn.  Lawrence,  waa  its  proAision  of  ornament ;  and  its  principal 
fault,  its  total  want  of  repose.  In  the  summer  season  especially,  the  brflliancj 
of  the  flowers,  the  immense  numher  of  statues  and  vases,  and  die  sparkling 
waters  of  the  various  cascades,  produced  an  effect  perfectly  daxding. 

Desiom  XXIIL— P2m  amd  DesayfUtm  of  Foriii  Green,  MmweU  HiU,  wkk 
a  imatt  Skeep'farm  attacked, 

37 1 .  Orcuud  plan,  4^. — ^This  villa,  which  was  laid  out,  planted,  and  fomeily 
occupied  by  W.  A.  Nesfield,  Esq.,  landscape  gardener,  is  io  a  more  retired 
situation  than  is  generally  to  btf  met  with  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London. 
Fige,  171.  and  172.  (pp.  276.,  277.)  show  the  ground  plan,  of  which  the 
following  are  the  details : 

1,  Entranee  \rf  a  oloie  gate,  6  ft.  6  in.  high. 

9,  Arenne  of  ijoamorea,  bomded  on  eaoh  dde  Iff  a  lanrd  liedge  ont  nearly  perpendieniar, 

like  a  clipped  hedge,  and  allowed  to  be  high  enough  to  aereen  the  Utelien-gardeB.  ftc: 

There  are  other  laorel  bedgee  in  the  kltchen-ganien  marlced  L 
S,  Boondary,  eondating  of  a  qviok  ftnee  and  diteb. 

4,  Entranoe  ftont  of  the  hooae. 

5,  Lawn,  which  deeoenda  rery  rapidly  to  the  ilat  sorfiMe  npon  wbioh  ia  placed  the  lioaae.  In 
ooniequenee  of  the  ftontage  being  lo  long  and  narrow,  it  waa  impoaelble  to  place  the  hooae 
npon  the  lerel  <i.  e.  where  the  lawn  ia  separated  fttnn  the  kitchen-garden),  becaaae  the 
aoath  Tiew,  which  ia  extremely  deairable,  would  hare  been  contracted  to  nearly  half  the 
width  wbioh  ia  now  aeen ;  and,  aa  the  kitohen-garden  and  other  roqnialteB  woold  have 
deatroyed  the  character  of  the  view  ihnn  the  wntth,  which  now  in  itaelf  aanmea  the 
appearance  of  a  park-like  field,  there  waa  no  altematiTe,  bat  that  of  adopting  the  dlflhrent 
■itea  indicated  on  the  plan,  ibr  the  flower-garden,  kitohen-garden,  ftc ;  partladariy  as  there 
ia  no  view  northwards.  The  ol^lection,  therelbre,  of  deeeending  to  the  eaniago-iwmp  in 
ftont  of  the  house,  is  aooonntcd  for. 

0,  Dog  ground,  containing  a  yariety  of  ornamental  treea  and  ahruba:  the  maigina  are  devoted 

to  low  flowering  shrube,  &c. 
7,  Flower-garden,  upon  two  lercls. 
^.  Walk  connecting  the  kitchen-garden  with  the  flower-garden,  along  a  row  of  Umc  trees. 
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9,  Kitchen-garden,  bsving  a  hoUy  hedge  fh>m  the  gardener's  entrance  (a)  to  the  yew  hedge 
near  the  corner  of  the  houae  (b) ;  the  remaining  liedgea  are  all  common  laaret 

10,  Melon-ground  and  pond. 

11,  Orchard,  and  potato  and  mangold  wnrzd  ground,  &e. 

12,  Belt  al  spnioe  and  Scotch  firs. 

13,  Gardener's  communication  with  the  public  road,  when  manure  and  other  materials  for 
the  gardens  are  wanted  to  be  brought  in. 

14,  Approach  to  the  stable-yard. 

1$,  Grass  dxylng-ground,  on  a  lower  level  than  the  approach,  and  screened  by  a  dense  mass 
of  erergreens,  tec, 
k.  House-yard.  a,  Stable-yard. 

16,  in  Jiffs.  171.  and  172.,  Boundary  plantation,  fenced  towards  the  field  with  ftirse  (kept 
clipped),  concealing  fh>m  the  flower-garden  a  sheep-hut  and  little  stack-yard  ix). 

17,  in  Jiff,  172.,  Groups  of  th<niis  and  other  trees. 
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The  frontage  of  the  villa  adjoining  Mr.  Nesfield's 
at  e  m^fig,  173.  is  the  same  size  as  his  own  ;  and,  as 
both  places  were  built  by  the  same  architect  (A. 
Salvin,  Esq.,  Mr.  Nesfield's  brother-in-law),  and  laid 
out  at  the  same  time,  care  was  taken  that  where  the 
ground  was  planted  thickly  in  one  villa,  it  was 
planted  thinly  in  the  other,  and  vice  vena;  so  that 
each  villa  might  aid  the  other  in  producing  its  general 
effect,  and  in  sacrificing  as  little  ground  as  possible  in 
planting.  The  field  belongiog  to  Mr.  Nesfield  em- 
braces the  frontage  of  both  houses;  and  the  land 
attached  to  both,  being  8^  acres,  is  subdivided  as 
shown  in  fig,  173.  In  this  figure,  a  h  show  the  land 
occupied  by  Mr.  Nesfield,  and  containing  in  all  4^ 
acres,  a  being  that  part  which  comprises  the  house, 
kitchen-garden,  &:c.,  and  6  being  the  grass  fiel4;  c 
is  the  house  and  garden  of  the  adjoining  occupier; 
and  d  his  grass  field,  to  which  he  has  access  by  the 
road  tf ;  /  is  the  public  road,  and  g  g  are  the  entrance- 
gates  to  the  two  houses.  This  arrangement  (on  pur-  g' 
chasing  the  land)  was  made  in  order  that  each  house  / 

might  enjoy  the  effect  of  space  as  much  as  possible,  and,  by  dividing  the 
ground  with  the  wire  fence  (A),  which  is  scarcely  visible  from  either  house, 
the  breadth  of  effect  is  not  cut  up,  as  it  would  have  been,  had  the  division 
been  made  longitudinally.  The  boundary  hedge  (i)  winds  considerably,  and 
there  are  several  very  fine  trees  in  it,  which,  in  consequence  of  the  winding, 
group  most  admirably,  as  shown  in  the  view,  fig,  174.  The  wood  at  it,  in 
fig,  173.,  belongs  to  the  £arl  of  Mansfield's  groimds,  at  Kenwood,  and, 
together  with  the  spire  of  Highgate  church,  adds  greatly  to  the  beauty  of 
the  landscape,  as  shown  in  the  view  above  referred  to  {fig,  174.) 

Fig,  175.,  p.  282.,  is  a  ground  plan  of  Mr.  Nesfield 's  house  and  flower-garden 
on  a  larger  scale. 


=--jf 


a,  Drawing-room.  oo,  Green-house. 

C  Passage.  d.  Staircase.  e.  Porch. 

fft  Way  to  cellar,  from  Idtchen  and  glass  closet 

i,  Scullery.  k.  Stairs  to  serrants'  rooms. 


ht  Dining-room. 
/.  Closet 
A,  Kitchen. 
2,  Laundry. 


m,  8t<ve-room. 
house. 


n,  Tool-house,  at  the  end  of  which  is  the  stoke-hole  to  the  green- 
o.  Passage  to  the  yard  p.  Larder.  9,  Coal-hole. 
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r.  Wash  boiue.  «,  I'uinp.  t.  Yard.  u,  SUble. 

MM,  Dong-pit  r.  Walk  ftom  the  entnuice-front  to  the  flower-garden, 

tp.  Walk  connecting  the  kitchen-garden  with  the  flower-garden. 
Xt  Gate  in  the  wire  fence  which  separates  the  flower-garden  from  the  field, 
y.  Entrance  to  th«  field,  from  a  small  paddock  commonioating  with  the  stable-yard. 
z.  Shmbbviy,  and  boundary  fence. 

1»  Steps  from  the  drawing-room.  2,  Beds  for  low  flowers,  on  gravel,  and  edged 

with  box.  8,  Aloe-tab 

4,  A  moond,  raised  18  in.,  liaving  its  interior  slope  as  steep  as  it  will  stand  (that  is,  with  k 
base  of  3  ft.).  Upon  the  top  is  a  hedge  of  dwarf  China  roses,  jasmines,  and  sweotbriars, 
kept  18  In.  hi^h,  and  terminating  in  each  end  in  a  small  circle,  out  of  the  centre  of  which 
rises  a  standard  rose  tree.  The  exterior  slope,  as  indicated  by  the  shading*  is  long, 
and  gradually  diminishes,  like  a  glacis,  till  it  imperceptibly  unites  with  the  common 
level 

5,  Beds  for  groups  of  dahlias  on  grass,  the  highest  plants  being  in  the  middle  of  the  beds. 

6,  Dug  harder,  in  trimi  of  a  nlantation  of  evergreens  and  low  dedduous  flowering  trees,  for 
high  and  low  perennials,  and  annual  flowers. 

7,  Dug  borders  for  perennials,  annuals,  &c.,  and  plants  out  of  the  green-house 

8,  Dug  borders  for  low  flowers,  all  upon  gnus,  llie  two  conical  trees  shown  at  the  steps, 
are  arbor  vities. 

9,  Dug  borders,  <Hi  grass,  for  high  flowers,  &c.  Next  to  the  palings  are  various  dedduous 
trees  and  evergreen  shrubs ;  and  the  palings  are  covered  with  common  laurels,  trained 
like  fruit  trees.  Ihis  paling  is  of  common  Baltic  deal,  Kyanised,  but  not  painted,  and  it 
appears  to  stand  very  well. 

1 0,  Mulberry  tree. 

1 1,  Y^ew  hedge,  to  separate  the  flower-garden  from  the  entrance  ih>nt. 

12,  Sloping  bank  of  turf,  having  a  rise  of  8  ft.  on  a  base  of  7  ft.  This  slope  was  formed 
in  consequence  of  the  house  standing  on  an  inclined  plane.  The  house  now  has  the 
efl*ect  of  standing  on  a  horizontal  platform. 

18,  St»ps  leading  from  the  lower  to  the  upper  flower-garden. 

1 4,  Wall  to  the  ofllces,  which,  containing  no  windows,  is  covered  with  peach,  nectarine,  and 
apricot  trees.  Flowering  creepers  might  be  substituted ;  or  it  might  be  treated  as  a 
conservative  wall,  and  covered  with  myrtles,  camellias,  oleanders,  ftiohsias,  fro. 

Ilg.  176.,  p.  284.,  is  a  view  of  the  en  trance- front  of  this  villa. 

372.  Management  of  the  grass  field, — ^The  total  quantity  of  land  at  Fortis 
Green  is  4|  acres,  of  which  1{  acre  is  occupied  by  the  house,  pleasure 
ground,  kitchen- garden,  shrubberies,  &rc.,  and  3  acres  are  exclusively 
devoted  to  sheep. 

373.  There  are  two  modes  of  stocking  a  farm  with  sheep  upon  a  small  scale, 
" — First  method. — Buy  in  September,  or  in  the  beginning  of  October,  three 
ewes  in  lamb,  per  acre,  at  25«.  each,  wliich  will,  on  an  average,  produce  four 
lambs  an  acre,  in  February  (though  tliere  are  frequently  five  or  six).  These 
lambs  will  be  fat  in  May,  or  early  in  June,  and  will  sell  for  27s.  each.  The 
fleece  of  each  ewe  will  weigh  about  4lbs.,  and  will  sell  for  Is.  per  lb. ;  and, 
nine  or  ten  weeks  after  the  lambs  are  gone,  the  ewes  themselves  will  sell  for 
30s.  each.  This  is  a  fair  average,  if  the  season  is  mild ;  bur,  as  that  cannot 
always  be  reckoned  upon,  it  is  prudent  to  grow  mangold  wurztl  or  Swedish 
turnips  in  some  comer  of  the  garden,  which,  with  a  truss  of  hay  (rowens)  to 
each  sheep,  will  provide  for  the  winter,  when  the  ground  is  covered  with 
snow ;  and  thus  the  ewes  will  be  kept  in  good  condition,  and  be  better  pre- 
pared to  afford  milk  for  the  lambing  season.  Spare  Brussels  sprouts  and 
Scotch  kale  are  very  useful  to  give  to  the  ewes  after  lambing,  as  they  are 
extremely  productive  of  milk,  but  too  much  is  apt  to  induce  rot,  therefore 
caution  is  required. 
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The  account  on  this  first  mode  will,  therefore,  run  thus : 

£    ff.  d. 

Four  lambs,  at  27«  each 6    8    0 

Wool  of  three  ewes,  it,  each  fleece 0  13    0 

Profit  upon  three  ewes,  at  £#.  each 0  1(    0 

6  1ft    0 

Deduct 
CUppiiiff  and  waahbig,  6d.  per  head    .  ,  .016 

Hay,  one  truss  per  head,  at  St.  sd. •    0    7    6 

Salesmsn's  cfwrnnisslan  and  drJYiag,  Id,  per  head  .,.019 

0  10     9 


dear  proflt  per  aere 6    4    3 

Aeres    •        .        .  s 


£18  19     9 


Second  method,~^Thi9  is  rather  more  profitable,  with  less  risk  in  lambing, 
and  also  with  less  consumption  of  winter  food.  It  consists  in  buying  in 
autumn,  as  above,  only  two  ewes  per  acre.  The  fair  way,  however,  of  reck- 
oning upon  this  plan  wiU  be  best  made  upon  the  three  acres,  because  six  ewes 
will,  upon  the  average,  produce  eight  lambs,  which  are  not  divisible  by  three, 
without  a  fraction.  Then,  in  March,  buy  eight  tegs  (that  u  the  last  year's 
late  lambs),  at  25#.  each,  the  wool  of  which  is  more  valuable  than  that  of 
ewes  by  3f .  per  fleece.    The  tegs  will  sell  in  autumn  for  36«.  per  head. 

The  account  upon  this  second  method  runs  thus : 

£   f.    d. 

Eight  lambs,  at  3  7fl.  each 10  16    0 

Wool  of  sbc  ewes,  at  O.  each 14  0 

FroAt  opon  the  aia  ewes,  at  M. 1  10  0 

Wool  of  eight  tegs,  at  6«.  per  fleece S    6  0 

lYoAt  npon  eight  tegs,  at  lU. 4    8  0 

SO    6    0 

Deduct 

Hay  for  six  ewes,  at  2«.  64t 0  15    0 

CUppliig  Ibr  14  ewes  and  tegs,  6dL 0    7    0 

Salfwnan's  commlsirfon  and  driving,  7d.  per  head  ibr  14     .       .089 

1  10    9 

Clear  proflt  npon  three  acres Xl8  l«  10 


Of  course  an  inexperienced  person  should  employ  a  respectable  salesman 
in  Smithfield,  who  wiU  always  be  able  to  supply,  when  wanted,  at  about  the 
above  prices,  though  sometimes  ewes  are  bought  for  23«.  each  ;  and,  if  not 
convenient  to  the  owner  of  the  land  to  sell  to  his  own  butcher,  the  same 
salesman  will  sell  them  at  6d.  per  head  commission,  which  is  not  deducted  in 
the  above  accounts,  because  it  can  seldom  happen  that  a  butcher  who  is  dealt 
wirh  the  year  round  will  refuse  to  buy  and  give  credit  against  hb  account 

374.  The  above  modes  of  etodnng  apply  only  to  good  land  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  London,  particularly  if  it  is  dry  and  has  sweet  herbage.  In  the 
spring,  when  there  is  a  prospect  of  a  very  abundant  supply  of  grass,  the 
three  acres  may  carry  nine  tegs,  if  the  ewes  and  lambs  are  in  capital  condi- 
tion ;  overstocking,  however,  even  with  one  head,  is  hazardous.    On  a  small 


•cite,  like  thkt  in  queition,  it  a  very  deiirable  to  divide  the  land  by  hurdles, 
■o  that  the  ilock  may  be  changed  every  ten  day*;  lince  nothing  advancea 
■heep  more  rapidly  than  a  "  fresh  bite,"  and  Ihe  grai*  by  tbii  meant  is  alao 
leia  wasted.  Sometimei  six  ewei  in  eight  will  have  twini;  and  an  insUnce 
even  more  prolific  than  thii  occurred  in  the  year  IS38  in  a  paddock  on  Muswell 
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Hill,  where  four  Leicester  ewes  produced  eight  lambs,  which  sold  for  27«. 
each. 

.    Hence,  eight  lambs,  at  27a 10  16    o 

Wool  of  four  ewes,  at  4t. 0  16    0 

Profit  on  four  ewes,  at  6t. 10    0 

12   12     0 

Deduct  f 

Haj,  2t.  6d.        .        .  0  10    0 

Clipping,  8ec.,  6<;. 0     2     0 

Commiuion,  &c..  Id. 0    2    4 

0  14     4 

Clear  profit  from  4  ewes Xll  n    a 


Should  there  be  more  mangold  wurzel  or  Swedes  grown  than  are  wanted, 
the  overplus  is  always  extremely  saleable  to  cow-keepers,  the  former  from  21. 
to  3/.  per  ton,  according  to  the  abundance  or  scarcity  of  turnips. 

375.  Remarks. — Sheep  are  kept  at  Fortis  Green,  in  preference  to  a  cow, 
because  the  family  is  small,  and,  the  neighbuurhood  abounding  in  farms,  the 
supply  of  milk  and  butter  is  cheaper  than  were  it  the  produce  of  the  three 
acres,  considering  the  constant  attendance,  risk,  and  trouble,  incidental  to 
cow-keeping ;  whereas  sheep  are  very  ornamental,  and  give  no  trouble  worth 
naming. 

Design  XXIV.— -rf  tUla  of  four  acres, 

376.  General  chservations, — ^The  occupier  of  the  villa,  the  plan  of  which  is 
shown  in  fig,  177«,  took  a  long  lease  of  seven  or  eight  acres  of  ground  in  the 
parish  of  Hammersmith.  He  took  about  four  acres  into  his  own  possession, 
and  the  remaining  part,  lying  along  the  public  road,  he  let  off  in  portions  of 
a  quarter  of  an  acre  each,  for  the  purpose  of  being  laid  out  and  built  on. 
This  gentleman's  own  portion  extends  along  the  public  road,  from  a  to  6  in 
the  figure.  On  the  left,  it  is  bounded  by  a  brook  (6  c),  beyond  which  are  the 
grounds  of  a  handsome  villa,  the  two  grounds  serving  mutually  to  set  off 
each  other.  On  the  east,  it  is  bordered  by  the  boundary  belt  of  a  gentleman's 
park ;  and  it  extends  behind  the  portion  of  ground  allotted  off,  in  the  form  of 
a  paddock  of  upwards  of  two  acres.  This  portion  of  the  residence,  which 
extends  behind  the  frontage  allotments,  is  kept  in  pasture,  for  the  purpose  of 
grazing  a  horse  and  cow ;  and,  as  the  soil  is  rich,  and  moist  rather  than  dry 
below,  it  produces  a  great  abundance  of  nutritive  herbage,  and  is  a  source  of 
iniich  comfort  and  enjoyment  to  the  occupier.  The  quantity  of  grass  pro- 
duced is  greatly  increased  by  dividing  the  field  by  hurdles  into  three  equal 
portions,  and  by  only  grazing. one  portion  at  a  time.  This  practice  might 
even  be  improved  on,  by  dividing  it  into  four  equal  portions,  keeping  the  cow 
and  the  horse  always  separate,  and  making  one  animal  always  follow  the 
other.  The  reason  why  this  is  advantageous  is,  that  the  droppings  from 
horses  produce  a  rank  growth,  wliich  is  not  objected  to  by  cows,  though  it  is 
by  horses ;  and  the  same  thing  takes  place  in  respect  to  cows. 

377.  Deseriptiony  8fe. — ^The  surface  of  the  ground  of  this  villa  is  perfectly 
flat,  but  fortunately  elevated  2  or  3  feet  above  the  level  of  the  brook  (6  e). 
There  is  a  carriage  entrance  near  a,  and  a  private  door  for  domestics  near  h. 
The  house  consists  of  two  parlours  (<i  e),  a  kitchen  (/),  and  the  usual  offices. 
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[Dclading  •  cmr-houM,  itable,  uid  gig-bon«B.  He  kitchen  and  •teble-eonit 
(f)  u«  icrenied  by  plantation!,  ■«  i*  the  curitge  road  (A),  which  leadi  to  the 
fidd  (■)  behind  the  range  of  frtmX  aUotmeiita,  a  portion  of  one  of  which  » 
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shown  at  k.  The  heds  of  flowers  along  the  pleasure-ground  walk,  in  this 
design,  require  no  explanation ;  and  the  kitchen-garden  is  evident  from  its 
rectangular  form.  It  is  surrounded  hy  a  holly  hedge,  and,  therefore,  requires 
▼ery  little  effort  on  the  part  of  the  planter  of  the  pleasure-ground  to  conceal 
it.  From  the  turn  of  the  pleasure-ground  walk  at  the  principal  entrance  to 
the  kitchen-garden,  it  is  ohvious  that  this  garden  is  not  intended  as  a  place  to 
walk  in.  In  short,  a  kitchen-garden  without  walls  is  too  like  an  arable  field 
anywhere,  and,  in  London,  too  like  a  market-garden,  to  be  much 'resorted  to 
as  a  place  of  recreation.  This  is  more  particularly  tbe  case  where  the  plan  is 
a  square  of  limited  extent,  as  in  the  enclosure  before  us.  The  square  form 
and  limited  extent  give  the  idea  of  confinement ;  whereas  a  long  narrow  slip, 
even  though  hounded  by  hedges,  has  more  in  it  to  amuse :  on  entering  the 
strip  at  one  end,  something  may  be  hoped  for  before  we  reach  the  other ;  but, 
in  the  case  of  a  small  square,  the  whole  is  seen  at  once  the  moment  of  enter- 
ing'; and,  all  the  walks  being  equally  short,  and  all  tbe  boundary  fences 
equally  exposed  to  the  eye,  there  is  no  desire  to  proceed  farther.  These 
remarks  as  to  the  kitchen-garden  apply  chiefly  in  the  case  of  a  visiter  walking 
round  the  place  for  the  first  or  second  time :  to  the  occupant,  the  crops  and 
the  cropping  are  sources  of  particular  interest.  Tbe  conclusion  that  we  wish 
to  be  drawn  in  the  way  of  principle  is,  that,  for  interesting  the  imagination, 
and  for  picturesque  effect,  a  small  spot  of  ground,  whether  a  plot  of  two  or 
three  perches,  or  a  residence  of  five  or  six  acres,  should  extend  in  one  of  its 
directions  much  more  than  in  another :  it  should  be  much  longer  than  it  is 
broad,  and  the  direction  of  its  length  should  be  crooked  rather  than  straight. 

Design  XXV.— -if  villa  of  seven  acres,  contained  in  a  apace  nearly  square. 

378.  Ground  plan,  ^c. — ^lliis  design,  of  which  ^^.  178.  is  a  ground  plan, 
is  contributed  by  Mr.  Glendinning,  landscape-gardener,  Turnham- green.  The 
form  or  outline  of  the  ground,  Mr.  Glendinning  observes,  is  the  most  un- 
favourable for  forming  a  place,  of  any  that  can  be  devised,  for  producing 
effect ;  but  it  is  chosen  as  being  the  one  which  most  frequently  occurs  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  towns,  and  particularly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  new 
towns,  such  as  those  of  America  and  Australia.  The  plants  mentioned  are 
those  which  would  suit  a  moderately  warm  climate.  The  surface  is  supposed 
to  be  even,  but  with  an  inclination  from  the  house  towards  the  pond  and  the 
paddock.  This  pond  is  supplied  with  water  from  certain  fountains  in  tbe 
pleasure-ground,  and  these  are  supplied  from  a  spring  or  brook,  supposed  to 
be  exterior  to  the  property.  The  level  of  the  kitchen-garden  is  considered  as 
being  about  20  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  pond  in  the  paddock ;  and  the  house 
stands  on  a  platform,  supposed  to  be  6  or  8  feet  ithove  the  level  of  the  kitchen- 
garden.  The  paddock  is  supposed  to  be  grazed  by  cows  and  a  few  sheep. 
The  edges  of  the  pond  Mr.  Glendinning  would  plant  with  abundance  of 
^rdndo  Ddnax,  Phdrmium  t^nax,  cannas,  and  hedychiums.  llie  pond 
abould  also,  he  says,  swarm  with  fish ;  and  should  have  some  wild  ducks,  a 
couple  of  swans,  the  bemacle  goose  (/f^nas  er^thropus  X.),  the  Egjrptian 
goose  (i^nas  segyptlaca  L,),  &c.  The  boundary  fence  to  this  residence,  whe- 
ther wooden  pales  or  a  stone  or  brick  wall,  should  be  such  as  to  resist  every 
description  of  cattle;  and  within  it  a  row  of  evergreen  Lucombe  oaks  are 
supposed  to  be  planted  at  20  ft.  distance  from  the  boundary,  and  the  same 
distance  from  one  another.  Within  these,  there  should  be  a  row  of  the  ilex 
oak,  and  a  third  row  of  hollies,  yews,  and  Portugal  laurels  alternately.    This 
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will  completely  shelter  the  grounds  within,  and  exclude  all  objects  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  residence.  In  the  pleasure-ground  there  ia  a  ter- 
race-wall (t),  wiihin  which  there  is  a  border  sufficient  for  500  herbaceous 
plants ;  and  the  rockwork  (c  to  p)  will  afford  room  for  500  additional  species, 
including  the  cistus  and  helianthemum  families.  The  narrow  border  in  front 
of  the  botanic  hot-houses  (I,  m,  n)  will  afford  ample  room  for  a  eoQection  of 
ixias,  watsonias,  gladioluses,  amaryllises,  ozalisea,  and  similar  Cape  bulbs  and 
tuberi ;  so  that  a  very  creditable  collection  of  every  kind  of  garden  plant, 
whether  ligneous  or  herbaceous,  may  be  found  in  eren  a  small  place  of  this 
extent  This  will  be  rendered  more  obvious  after  perusing  the  list  of  trees 
and  shrubs  given  for  planting  the  boundaiy  plantation.  The  following  expla- 
nations refer  to  Jig.  178. 

a.  The  house.  h^  Snlnuioe  fhim  the  pabUo  rmuI.  €»  Stable-ooari. 

4  Drjlng<fRmnd;apsrtofCheolraiilarbaUdiiigenekMtiicthestaUe^ 

opciiliig  to  the  drying^groimd ;  a  part  of  It  a  hrewhoase.  fining  to  the  west ;  and  a 

part  of  it  a  poullrj^toiae,  opening  to  the  south-east. 
4  Tit  ftr  the  stsUe  dang,  with  a  morable  roof  to  preTent  evspocatlon. 
/  Place  ftv  hay-rioks,  staoks  of  wood,  snd  Tsrioos  other  matters  reciolred  fbr  the  stshie- 

coart  and  kitehen-gsrden.  , 
g  g.  Two  nwrhle  fountslns,  riling  ftom  oetsgoasl  basins. 
h  k,  Ssroophsgl,  elersted  on  angular  belli  of  stone,  flllsd  wKh  pcSsTgonioms,  salvias^  fto, 

in  sommer ;  and  with  rhododendions  in  winter. 
i  i,  Beds  Ibr  florists'  ikmen^  with  stone  kerbtng  Sin.  high,  and  with  an  swning  to  lit  over 

them  when  reqolsite.    After  the  florists*  flowers,  saeh  ss  tolips,  hysolnths,  ftc,  have 

been  lamored.  their  place  is  soppUed  with  showy  aanaal  flowers,  btooght  flirward  ia 

the  reserve-gnMmd. 
kkkt,  CIrealsr  beds,  lined  inside  with  bride,  with  -stone  kerblng,  fiw  bulbs  bi  spring. 

snd  the  best  kinds  of  daUlH  In  sammer  snd  aatomn. 
^  Green-honte  fltf  a  nkeeUaneoai  ooUecUon.  m.  Store, 

f^  House  Ibr  Cape  heaths.  o.  Back  iheds  to  the  mage  of  botaaiesl  hot-hoosta. 

p  p,  GoBserTatiTe  wsDs.  g.  Aviary, 

r,  Flower-beds,  with  glsss  frsmes  to  flt  ofer  themi  bcittg  chiefly  used  far  growing  hym- 

dnths. 
t,  Tcnnoe  wall,  with  orasaental  ysses,  immediately  withfai  which  is  a  border  flv  ohoioe 

herbsoeoos  plsnts. 
t,  Terraee  walk.  »  u.  Lawn.  o,  Sosfttered  shrubs. 

«b  Onwps  of  Tariegsted  i^aats. 

«,  Lawn,  Tsried  by  groape  of  shrubs,  bsskets  of  flowers,  standard  roses,  ftc. 
y.  Flower  boskets.  9,  A  saa-dial,  plaoed  sgainst  a  oonserratlTe  wall. 

A,  BoMrinm.  b,  Coyesed  seat,  with  abaaket  of  flowen  in  front 

c,  Dk  E,  7,  Bockworl^  rastic  seat,  grotto,  and  rocky  flHmtshi ;  the  yrtiole  TSried  by  roek- 

plsats  snd  dlimbersi  the  gratto  consisting  of  two  stories,  the  upper  one  serving  as  a 

prospect  tower. 

0,  A  pond,  or  artiflolsl  lake,  the  shape  being  such  ss  to  be  whoQy  seen  ftom  evay  point  of 

▼lew,  snd  therefore  not  caloalated  for  plotoresqae  elitet  so  mnh  ss  brillisnoy,  and 
the  displsy  of  sqaatic  plants  along  its  msrgin. 
H  B,  Wire  fence,  sepsraUng  the  paddock,  whiohisto  be  postoied.  from  the  lawn,  shmbbeiy, 
snd  arboretum,  which  sre  to  be  mown. 

1,  A  corered  seat,  and  in  firont  of  it  a  bssket  of  CsUlbraian  annuals ;  beyond  which  sre  a 

pedestal  and  Ysse  (a),  to  the  memory  of  Donglss  the  botanist. 
L,  Bcserre-groond  to  the  kltchea-gsrden,  end'  liqoid  manure  tank,  with  apomp,  fir  rsoeMng 

the  dratnsge  ftom  the  ttablOB,  Ao.,  communicating  with 
M,  The  botanic  frame^round,  plaoed  in  this  sitaation  to  be  near  e,  flv  stable  dang, 
a.  Besenre-ground,  snd  rot  heap  fbr  the  botaaio  hot-houses. 

o.  Compost-ground,  liquid  manure  tank  with  eorer,  and  rot  heap  fat  the  kitehen-guiden. 
p,  Gsrdeaei^  hoose,  sad  priirato  court. 
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9,  Kitehen-girden,  of  wkieh/b.  179.  li  ft  workisg-pboi. 

B,  Ptaw^tOTe  In  the  oentrt  t  the  on«  wing  being  a  vinery*  and  th«  othtf  a  p«fteli<4ioose. 

8,  Bnbbiah-lMiqi.  t,  Orahwd. 

u  u  u  n,  SItnation  oftlie  ftwr  rowi  of  treat  intended  to  Bnrroond  the  wiiole,  ibr  the  parpoaei 

of  shelter  and  aednaiaii. 
y.  Lawn,  bordered  by  shnibbery,  ohlefly  evergreens,  treated  in  the  pietureBqne 
w,  Baek  road  to  the  staUet,  kltehen-garden,  and  hoaae. 
X,  Baek  entnnoe  to  the  house. 
T,  Toreing-pits  to  the  botanio  stoves,  with  two  small  basins  of  water,  as  a  plaee  of 

ftr  bringing  ftrwaid  aqnalie  plants  Ibr  the  pond  (o). 
z.  Fine-pits  and  fbitdng-pHa  ftr  the  Utdieii-garden. 

References  to  the  numben  in  fig,  178.,  indicatiog  the  kinda  of  treea  that 
are  to  be  planted  round  the  paddock.  The  names  are  Mr.  Glendinning'a, 
and  all  the  plants  may  be  obtained  by  them  in  the  nurseries. 


1. 

4, 

ft, 

6. 

7, 

8. 

•. 

10, 

11. 

12. 

18, 
14. 
U. 
1«. 
17, 

1«. 
1». 
»0. 

81. 
»8. 
M, 
Sft. 

««. 
»7, 
98, 

»». 
SO, 

81. 
8«, 
88. 

84. 
8ft. 
86. 
87. 
88, 
89. 
40. 

41. 
42, 


HagnbUs  grandmbra. 
fbsoikta. 
g.  ezool4asis. 
piunils. 

anrienlkta. 
obovkta. 


acnminlUa. 

gridllk 

^adea. 

ThonpsoBttMi. 
AranoMa  eze^lsa  (to  be  protected 

winter). 

brasiUlUDa. 

imbriekta. 
fHmfiiti|r}T^«i^  lanoeQiiita. 


in 


nf 
UriodAidroB  Tnliplftra. 

integrtfblia. 
32,  Hybrid  rlMdodendroos. 


ddkds. 
floribtinda. 
dealb^. 
Mahbnfa  ihseienlhtia, 
^qnlRklisBn. 
nervbsa. 


^Qtinbaoni- 
KSientMa  paniooUto. 
Tilia  azgtetea. 

panrifbUa  adrea. 

heteroph/Ua. 

riibra. 
A'SUMm  glandalbsa. 
AriatotiUa  ifaesiii. 


Paliiims  aealeatw. 


48 
44 
4ft 
46 
47 
48 
40, 
ftO 
SI 
09 
ftS 
64 

ftft 
ft6 

ftT 

ftS, 

ftO 

60 

61 

64 

60, 

86 

87 

68 

89 

70 

71 

79 

78 

74 

7ft, 

76, 

77 

78 

79 

80 

81 

82 

88 

84 

8ft 

86 


i4^eer  striktun. 

rhbnun. 

^latanAdes  laeiniktoin. 

saedUbrinvm. 

dasyo4rpiini.  * 

maorqph^llnni. 

orMcnnu 

cypalns. 

Japdnieim  p^ndnlvm. 
PtMea  trilbliiita. 
Pbotinia  sermlkta. 
Xanthdxylttm/VaKtoeam. 

nitidnm. 
ZSsyphns  Xbtos. 
jgodnymns  latifbNvs. 

amerioknos. 
Fittdsponun  TbNfW. 
OMnbthns  amerteknos. 
69,  63,  /lex  itfqnif  blinm,  three  t arietics. 
JBiininns  iflaMmns. 
wjf'lrtnitas  proo^ra. 

l7^edo. 

ondradniMdes  hybrida. 

andradmtAdes. 

^dr&ofane. 
irdzos  baledrioa. 
^soolos  mUednda. 
Pitvia  ameriotaa. 

ctoiea. 

ilkva. 

macrostiMhya. 
Yirgfflalhtea. 
Gledftsohia  moBOsp^ma. 

hdrrida. 

triacdnthoe. 

braohyoAipa. 

macr^tha. 
C^BOS  ^btoram  pdndulnni. 

pnrpbrens. 
Diosp^TOS  vifginikna. 
Ai^iSiKloAaxinif blinin . 
FUnera  BieUbU. 


u  2 
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87. 

88. 

88. 

•0, 

81. 

88. 

88. 

84. 

88. 

88. 

87, 

88, 

88, 
180, 
101. 
101, 
108. 
104. 
108, 
108. 
107. 
108. 
108. 
110. 

111. 
lit, 

118, 
114. 
118. 
118. 
117, 
118, 
118. 
190, 
1«1» 
ISi. 
188. 
184. 
188, 
198, 
197, 
198, 
199, 
180, 
181, 
189, 
188, 
184, 
18ft. 
188, 
187. 
188. 
189. 
140, 
141. 
149. 
148, 
144. 


hitpida  r6t«L 


Halfanodtedrai  vftettvn. 
T%imBokia. 

TilUUt. 

CttnOfa,  white. 

■trip6d> 

WamUh. 
OMnii  LilAnl. 
iH^pnhii  httarophfUA. 
I^jmhaX&pimiM, 


Ofrdt  fflllqwtotnim. 


jPkiiit. 

ftbnvt  iiultitla. 


(>ate^giii  gnndillbnb 
SUlxTHdnna. 

iTlex  «iixo|MB^  ll5n  plteo. 
OaWgu  Qriantiais. 

tanaoetifbUft. 
Chto^goft  eoeeliMA  indaDtirta. 

pnnetiUa  atrea. 
Anu  paldatrif. 
■fi^puloi  haltamffara. 
/^niia  qrlTittris. 
A^bim  ClanbradU^wk 
Pdpalni  41ta. 
Oate^gni  jiTrilUia. 

maoiiiitha. 

Crta-giUl  yyraoanthlftUa. 
gotfroaa  pedancnUiia. 

l%tflloa. 


riex. 
iioBata. 

ftitigtiita 
Jtbbor. 


^gilopa. 


148. 
148. 
147, 
148, 
148. 
180. 

18l> 
189. 
188. 
184. 
188. 
188. 
187. 
188. 

188, 
180. 
181. 
189, 
188, 
184, 
188, 
188, 
187, 
188, 
188, 
170, 
171, 
179. 
178, 
174, 
178. 
178, 
177. 
178. 
178. 
180. 
181. 
189. 
188, 
184, 
188, 
188, 
187, 
188. 
188. 
180, 
181. 
199. 
188. 
184, 
188. 
188. 
187. 
188, 
188, 
900. 
901. 
909. 


Quktm  OiniB. 
^Utami  ameiiia. 

oftentiOia. 
BalkMifa  odiantiftllB. 
Liqvidimbar  StyiMttaa. 
OfltlforitntiUia 

TonmefdMIL 
EMaUtotertUm. 


FhgOM 


jSUU  iMUtfldBiea. 
iMtala  papjrifera. 
BronMon^Ua  ptpjriftra. 
Hadiini  anrantiaca. 
JffaiaaiD^Ut  Tirginioa. 
Ainoa  gUtbra. 

▼ertkillkta 
AwneUmMetBattyktbUL 

■angnfafwin 
GbCi^iyrfayafMia. 
{Tlmns  oriipa. 

itbraptednla. 
Odrai  Libimi. 
illnas  eordif  blia. 
•fhglaiii  lAgra. 
O'fltiya  Tlfginioa. 
Xadnia  n6faiUa. 
OMtluneaTtea. 
P6piiliif  41ba. 
JSfma  toBMnthn. 
iHppdpbaa  BhaaaflMat. 

PliiladAphiu  grandlflbnM. 
LaptoqttanoBi  amaigliiktaHi 
AiiHaipinbM. 
LaAnB  SemMm, 
Plinera  Bkhirdi. 

PIstiMia  Tteablnthaa. 
Jtfbnif  nigra. 
(^d6nia  dn^nili. 
Liriod^ndron  oMviOiolM. 
£dwirdBto  miaroph^Ua. 
/teas  undnlUa. 

pondcrtMk. 
^^Um  DongllMlf. 
i^UB  SabinUno. 
CMnM  i>aDddm. 
itf'bica  MenaiMC 
Detktafo  tokbra. 
TtfKbdinm  dittbhnm. 
Benthlunia  flragiftn. 
Eriob<5tr7a  jap^aloa. 
Utfix  pAidnla. 
J<%Ua  JMd^i^dk. 
CtopriMM  ■emperrtrana 
Thi^a  orientaOk. 
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80S,  CuptiuoB  InaitiiiJoft. 
S04«  PtiuiB  Piaetu 

305,  tTonf penu  repiiuU. 

306,  ni^oieft 

307,  Pdpnliis  tr^pida. 

308,  EdwirdBlaQliiyiopb/Ua. 

309,  Jonipenu  reetinrft. 

310,  Qn^rens  pednneuUkta  Tariegkta. 


311,  Chbnoniiithiu  fHigniu. 

313,  Ctepii^snu  seiaperfkeiu  striota. 
318,  Frixiam  excdaior  ptednlm. 

314,  Pdpnliii  tr^nnlA.  * 

315,  jPi^m  SflTitica  pdnduU. 

316,  Philip  ptednlA. 

317,  «Aiiilperai  phoBoioea  p^ndnla. 

318,  OMruB  Ltbkai. 


A  few  of  the  species  above  enumerated  will  not  stand  in  the  open  air  with- 
out protection,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  but  in  the  south  of  England, 
where  Mr.  Glendinning  formerly  resided,  die  case  is  different.  GamellSas 
there  stand  in  the  open  air>  and  grow  with  the  greatest  luxuriance;  and 
Araucl^ria  brasililina,  Pitt6Bporum  TMrOy  Thia  Bohia  and  T.  vfridis,  ^c&cia 
JtdibrisMin,  and  several  of  the  Australian  Acacias,  the  Edwardsias,  Erioh6trya 
jap^nica,  and  Jlf<^lia  Assedardeh^  are  nearly  hardy,  though  tbey  all  require 
protection  in  the  climate  of  London. 

379.  The  kUehen-garden  (Jig.  179.). — ^Though  the  extent  of  this  garden  is 
but  small,  being  only  l}  acres,  Mr.  Glendinning  observes  that  the  accom* 
panying  list  will  shoif  its  capacity  for  containing  fhiit  trees.  The  borders  are 
proposed  to  be  uncropped,  or,  at  the  most,  to  have  only  a  row  of  strawberries 
near  the  edge  of  the  walk.  For  the  ground  lost  in  this  way  in  the  inside  of 
the  garden,  the  space  contained  in  the  slip  in  the  outside  will  be  an  ample 
compensation.  The  apples  and  pears  to  be  trained  on  the  espalier  rails 
should  be  worked  on  quince  and  paradise  stocks. 

The  following  are  the  references  to  the  plan  : 

A,  Tank  of  pure  water. 

a,  Entranoe  from  the  pleasore-groiind. 

^  Back  Sheds,  Hreplaoes,  ooal-bins,  woddng -shed  (indoding  a  place  Ibr  making  baskats, 

preparing  and  painting  labels,  &o.),  potting-shed,  mnshroom  boose,  and  frnit-roota. 
c;  Flne^tore.  d.  Vinery.  e,  Peacb-hooM. 

/,  Entnmoe  from  the  frame  groond. 


99* 

Departments  for  early  regetaUes. 

1. 

Apple,  BoroTitakj. 

38, 

Pear.  IMIices  d'Hardenpont 

«. 

Datcb  mignonne. 

24. 

Doyenne,  white. 

8, 

Bibstom  pippin. 

9ft» 

Doeheeee  d'Angonttme. 

4, 

Golden  pippin. 

20, 

Famenga. 

*, 

Snmmer  golden  pippin. 

37, 

Figne  de  Naples. 

6,: 

Pear,  Belliasime  dliirer. 

28,  Apple,  Gloria  mondi. 

7, 

Beorri^  d'Aremberg. 

30. 

Coo's  golden  drop. 

«• 

Beorrd  d'satomne. 

80, 

Golden  Harrey. 

9. 

Benrr^  de  Capianmont. 

81. 

Hawthomden. 

•10, 

Benrr^Diel. 

83, 

Hieks*s  flmcy. 

11. 

Bon  Cbi^en  ibndant 

88, 

Juneating.  white. 

IJ, 

Benrr^  Easter. 

84,: 

Pear.  Flemish  beanty. 

19, 

86, 

Fondante  d'aatomne. 

IV 

Beurrtf  Spence. 

36, 

Fondante  da  bois. 

15. 

Catillao. 

87, 

Frano  rtel,  summer. 

10. 

ChaptaL 

88. 

Gendeseim. 

17. 

Chanmontel. 

89. 

Gloat  moroean. 

18. 

Qtron  des  Carmes. 

40. 

Henri  Qaatre. 

10, 

Colmar,  antomne. 

41. 

Beasel. 

SO. 

Comte  de  Lamy. 

43, 

Incomparable,  Bacon's. 

'il. 

Crassane,  Allhorp. 

48. 

Sucre  vert. 

2», 

Crassane,  winter. 

44. 

Marie-Looise. 
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45,  Fear,  Konaroh,  Knlgiitfft. 

90,  Apricot,  Moor  Park. 

i6.          Napoleon. 

9U  Nectarine,  Elruge. 

47,           J^elifl.  winter. 

92.           Ykdette  h8tiY«. 

48,           Ke  plus  menris. 

98,  Peach,  Banington. 

49,           Pave-Oolmar. 

94,  Plnm,  Green  gage. 

60,           BoueLenoh. 

96,           Beine  Cbnide  vlolette. 

«1.           Seckle. 

96,  Pear.  Beorrd,  Easter. 

»8.           St.  Gennain,  Ikodale'a. 

97.           Beaai  de  Bans. 

58,           LooiM  bonne  (Jeney). 

98,           Gansel'a  beigamot 

84,           Benrr^  Easter. 

99,           Colmar. 

88,           Benirtf  de  Bans. 

100,  Plam.  Magnom  bowun,  white. 

86,  Apple,  Margaret,  early  red. 

101,           Hagnwn  bonaa,  red. 

87,           Nonparea,  Braddickti 

102,  Apricot,  Turkey. 

88,            Syke  Home  roMct 

188,  Cherry,  Griotte  de  ratafia. 

88,           Beinette  da  Canada. 

104,  108,  106,        MoreUo. 

60,           Raaset.  Boston. 

107,  Peach,  Bellegaide. 

61,  62,  68,  Cherry.  Marello. 

108«           Boyal  George. 

64,  Pear,  Haiie-LoidM. 

109.  Nectarine,  Vkdette  hitive. 

65,            Beurd,  brown. 

110,  Apricot,  Boyal. 

66,           Gloat  moroean. 

Ill,           Hemskirke. 

67,           Incomparable,  Haeon's. 

lit.  Cherry,  May  dnke 

68,  Plnm,  Hwooco. 

118,           Elton 

69,           Coe*8  golden  drop. 

114,           Bigarrean  Napoleon. 

70,           Drap  d'or. 

116.  Pear,  Eastet  beon^. 

71,  Cherry,  Elton. 

116»           Beorr8  de  Bana. 

73,           DowntOQ. 

117  to  126,  Corrants,  white  and  red 

78,            Xay  duke. 

127,  Pear,  ChaouMmtel. 

74,  Peach,  Late  admirable. 

128,            Passe-Colmar. 

76,           Colonel  AnaleylB. 

129  to  186.  CnrrantB,  red  and  white. 

76,  Nectarine,  Mnrrey. 

188,  Plum.  Orleans. 

77,  Cherry,  Hay  dnke. 

187,           Washington. 

78,  Grape-vine,  Willmot*s  maacat 

188,           Mh«belle. 

79,            EspMone. 

189,  140, 141,        Green  gage. 

80,           Boyal  muscadine. 

142, 148, 144.  Apricot,  Moor  Park. 

145, 146. 147,  Cherry,  MoreUo. 

83,           Grore  End  sweetwater. 

148,  Plum.  Drap  d*or. 

88,            White  duster. 

149,           Green  gage. 

88  a,        Pitmaston  white  daster. 

180.  Apricot,  Bed  masculine. 

84,  Fig,    Flgae  blanche. 

151.           Boyal. 

88,           Genoa,  laige  white. 

162,  Nectarine,  Hwit*s  Fanny. 

86,            IscMa,  yellow. 

158,           Elruge. 

87,           Harseilles. 

164,  Peach,  Noblesse. 

88,           Pregoasata. 

166,           GroBse  mignonne. 

89,           Brown  Turkey. 

" 

380.  Remarhi. — ^This  design  is  very  raluable  on  account  of  the  list  of  trees 
with  which  it  is  accompanied,  and  the  Indications  by  figures  in  the  plan  of  the 
kitchen-garden  {fg,  179.),  and  in  that  of  the  shrubbery  {fig,  178.),  of  the 
situations  in  which  they  are  to  be  planted.  All  the  fruit  trees  enumerated  in 
the  former  list  have  been  fruited  by  Mr.  Glendinning,  and  he  can  therefore 
speak  confidently  of  their  merits.  The  arrangements  immediately  connected 
with  the  kitchen-garden,  such  as  the  melon-ground,  &c.,  seem  also  very  good; 
and  those  for  saving  all  the  liquid  manure,  excellent.  Considering  that  the 
surface  of  the  ground  is  nearly  flat,  or,  at  all  events,  that  the  difference  of 
level  between  the  highest  and  the  lowest  points  is  not  more  than  30  or  40  feet, 
and  that  the  whole  is  surrounded  by  a  belt  of  Lucombe  oaks,  which  will 
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iew,  thi*  TH 
>cnd  for  it*  inteicst 
'  on  h*  intarior 
i;  and  hence  the 
tj  of  iatrodnciiig  m 
Twiety  «f  trcM  and 
H  can  be  grown  in 

ited  ■  ipot.  The 
lanUtioD*  new  the 
it  will  b«  obaened, 
lied  thick  in  the  pie- 
le  ityla,  which  will 
ij  eontrait  to  aet  off 
leneaque  ptantalioiu 

an   XXVI.— Ptea 

i  DfeHpUo*  rf  tlu 

rowtiJi   at    Fmr/Uld 

4,  bf  Mr.  ParHiu. 
Oneral     oiitnit- 

-Thit  detigo  ii  taken 

.  work  entitled   SU 

I    for    Laj/mg     oat 

U,  publiihed  h;  Mr. 

I    in    1793.      The 

>n  ii  tecluded,  and 

ire  only  five  aerei  at 

I  laud.  The  houae  la 

1  on  the  upper  part 

ently  riaing  aacent, 

nding    the    "  meat 

int    view*   of    hiU, 

aood,    and    water." 

Scea  and  the  kitchen 
are  concealed  hj  a 

try. 
Dfcriptioit,  ^e.  — 

lUowing   deicripdon 

n'  in  Mr.    Parkiaa'i 

irdi;  "TheoTobard, 
at   an    extrcmitj, 

ariety,  and  hidei  the 

,    where    other*  iie 
tney  would,  by  being  Men, 
defeat   the  deception   of  extent;    and  likewiie   conGnei  the   view,    which, 
but  for  Buch   management,   would   be    connderably   too    extenaive.      The 
remainder  of  the  ground   ii   again  lubdivided  by  a  hedge,  decked   with 
roiei,  hooayiucklei,  and  other  wild  ihrubi,  and  itreguUrly  planted,  partly 
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to  allow  the  walk  to  take  ao  eaiy  bend  betwixt  tbe  two  indorarei, 
and  partly  to  give  intemal  variety ;  a  circumstance  wbich  never  fiuls  to 
cheer  the  imagination,  and  relieve  the  eye.  Having  thua  noticed  the 
general  diapoaition,  it  will  be  neceesary  to  observe,  that  the  walk,  in  no 
instance,  has  been  suffered  to  approach  too  near  the  bounds.  From  the 
shrubbery,  after  passing  a  seat  under  a  few  trees  [e^fig,  182.),itleada  down 
the  side  of  the  hill  to  a  copse  overhanging  a  purling  stream.  A  bridge, 
adjoining  to  a  root-house  (/),  crosses  the  rill,  the  path  accompanying  its 
meandering  course,  tfll  a  rustic  plank  (^),  thrown  over  the  same,  again  unites 
it  with  the  lawn.  ETcrything  here  is  simple  and  unadorned :  to  load  with 
ornament  a  scene  dedicated  to  contemplation  and  repose,  would  destroy  the 
effect  which  a  sequestered  situation  ever  has  upon  a  congenial  mmd.  Pursuing 
the  walk,  a  sunk  fence  on  ihe  right  admits  the  country.  Clumps  of  trees  in 
the  adjacent  pastures  unite  it  with  the  distance.  A  little  gate,  oq  gaining  die 
summit,  leads  to  the  temple  of  Concord  (A).  From  the  window  is  seen  to 
peculiar  advantage  the  view,  purposely  hid  by  the  orchard  from  the  house. 
This  circumstance  renders  the  temple  much  more  interesting  than  it  otherwise 
would  be,  and  increases  the  variety  of  the  whole.  From  this  place  the  walk 
waves  to  the  left.  Entering  a  small  shrubbery,  with  a  seat  in  a  sequestered 
situation  (i),  it  soon  opens  on  the  green,  and  terminates  at  the  cottage." 

a»HoiiM. 

^  8tsbl^cow-llOQ•e,plfgerie■kftc^  hidden  from tbogroondi by  aplsatatloB.  sad spproaclMd 

\)f  %  road  ovenhadow«d  with  tall  trees. 
C  KUohen-sarden,  icreened  in  the  aame  manner.    An  opening  In  the  shnibbeiy,  however. 

admiti  a  view  down  the  prlnelpsl  walk,  on  eaoh  aide  of  which  the  beds  are  arranged. 
it  OrahanL    This,  frooi  the  ooitsge,  has  an  Interesting  appearance ;  it  was  placed  then  to 

hide  the  extremity,  and  to  oonflne  the  eye  to  a  ndned  tower,  to  a  rtrer  meandering 

through  the  yale  below,  and  to  distant  moontaini,  teen  Ihmi  the  honee  acrosi  the  lawn. 
€,  A  seat,  oompoeed  of  rode  msterfela,  dtuated  under  trees.    From  this  spot  Is  seen  aa 

eztenslTe  distant  coontiy,  adorned  with  water,  hanging  woods,  &c. 
/  Eoot-hooie,  bnilt  of  roots  of  trees,  and  thatched ;  the  inside  lined  with  moss.    Vvf  creeps 

orer  the  door,  along  with  the  honeysockle  and  Jasmine.    A  table  and  two  raatie 

benches  constitute  its  fhmitore  i  (m  the  Ibrmer  there  Is  an  appropriate  Inscription. 
g*  A  bridge.    A  few  laige  stones,  sopporting  a  plank  or  two,  with  a  rail  on  one  side^ 

will  generally  be  fbond  soffldent  fiir  soch  a  sitoatioii.    It  aeoords  with  atanpttoity,  and  is 

therefore  inflnitely  more  attraetiTe  than  a  Ibrmsl  straotore. 
K  Temple  of  Concord.    A  small  square  building,  the  walls  emblcmatioaUy  painted  ia 

fresco.   From  the  windows,  a  most  extensive  view,  particularly  of  ol^eeti  in  the  diitaaoe^ 

■creened  ikom  the  house  by  the  orchard, 
i.  A  seat  in  a  lequestered  situation.    On  the  opposite  side  of  the  walk,  under  cypress  aad 

flowering  shrubs,  an  urn,  dedicated  to  Friendship. 
A  B,  FIrrt  sectional  Une.    See  )l^.  181.  C  D,  Second  line.    See;^.  18S 


E  F,  Line  for  flrrt  seotkmal  geometrical  view,  giring  the  general  appearance  of  the  lawn 

rising  to  iti  summit ;  the  woods,  the  boose,  Temple  of  Ckmcord,  and  distant  oonntqr* 

Seejl^.  180. 
G  H.  Line  for  ecoond  sectional  geometrical  view.  In  this  are  shown  the  cottage  surrounded 

with  trees ;  the  lawn  {  the  fence  bounding  the  same ;  a  bend  of  the  serpentine  walk. 

with  part  of  the  orehard,  and  the  distant  ooontry.    See/^.  1 84 . 
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363.  Remarh. — The  lectioiu  and  lecttonal  geometrical  views  in  this  deiign 
would  antwer  ezceediagly  well  for  giving  a  general  idea  of  the  effect  of 
improvemeota ;  bnt  they  would  not  serve  iuitaad  of  a  working  plan.  Such 
dengnt  were  commonly  given,  when  modem  landscapo-gardening  waa  in  its 
infancy,  by  Kent,  Brown,  Wright,  and  otheri,  and  executed  by  contract  with 
slteratioui  almost  at  pleaenre,  byacontractoT  anderthe  name  of  anew  ground 
workman;  or  tomettmea  in  the  ordinsiy  routine,  under  the  direction  of  the 
gardener.  All  the  detail*  of  execution,  and  the  choice  of  the  trees  and  ahrubi 
planted,  were  pasaed  over  in  the  general  dengn  of  the  artist,  and  left  to  be 
iupplied  according  to  the  taste,  knowledge,  or  meana,  of  the  contractor  or  the 
gardener.  It  doei  not  appear  that,  in  the  infancy  of  landacape-gardening, 
any  great  value  wai  let  upon  having  a  variety  of  treee  and  sluubi  in  planta- 
tione ;  and,  accordingly,  in  the  fint  laid  out  placet  in  the  modem  style,  with 
the  exception  of  Pain's  Hill,  and  one  or  two  others,  the  trees  and  shrube  are 
all  of  the  common  kind.  At  present,  however,  the  taste  is  decidedly  different, 
and  there  is  a  laudable  desire  on  the  part  of  proprietora,  and  especially  on 
that  of  the  female*  of  their  families,  to  render  garden  scenery  botanically  aa 
well  as  pictoriallj  interesting.  The  subject  of  the  kinds  of  trees  is  acarcely  at 
all  mentioned  by  Mr.  Parkins  in  the  deacription  of  any  one  of  hi*  designs :  he 
look*  on  garden  scenery  entirely  with  the  eye  of  a  painter  and  a  poet,  while 
the  modem  artist  adds  to  these  the  eye  of  the  botanist  and  the  cultivator. 

Desioii  XXVII.  Plan  and  iWripfion  of  Btdlenf,  at  Ptiuhurit,  near 
Tonbri^e,  the  ital  ofthelaU  WiUiam  WeUi,  Eiq. 

3S4.  Otnaral  obienaHotu. — The  eilate  of  Redlea^  near  Penshnral,  lies 
along  the  north  side  and  in  the  bottom  of  a  valley  distinguished  by  the  bold- 
neaa  of  its  undulations,  the  large  proportion  of  the  lorface  which  is  nndsr 
wood  and  in  pasture,  the  fortunate  exietenee  of  a  fine  river,  and  the  cropping 
out  of  tome  rocky  strata.  The  whole  turface  of  thia  part  of  the  country 
appears,  at  no  distant  period,  to  have  been  native  forest,  or,  at  all  events, 
under  coppice-wood ;  and  hence,  in  many  of  the  fields,  and  in  all  the  hedge- 
rows, there  are  groups  of  oak  trees,  aged  thorns,  maples,  and  hollies,  which 
give  the  face  of  the  country  the  woody  appearance  of  a  park.  That  portion 
of  the  estate  which  Mr.  Wells  laid  out  as  a  residence,  occupies  a  steep 
nndnlating  bank,  facing  the  Mutb-east,  with  a  deep  broad  valley  at  one  end, 
lying  in  the  direction  of  north  and  south,  and  joining  the  valley  of  the 
Eden,  a  river  which  afterwarda  takes  the  name  of  the  Medway,  and  joins  the 
Thames  at  Sheemets. 

385.  I%t  bold  and  varied  taidalaUoiu  q^  the  grmauU  at  RtdUqf,  the  fortu- 
nate dispoeilion  of  the  wood,  and  espeoiaUy  of  the  tingle  trees  and  small 
groops,  left  very  tittle  for  art  to  do  upon  a  large  scale.  In  tome  places,  a 
field,  or  a  part  of  a  Geld,  might  require  to  be  planted,  in  order  to  form,  add 
to,  or  connect,  matiei  of  wood :  and,  in  othen,  «  coppice  might  require  to  be 
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throiTD  into  paiture,  and  added  to  the  park.  But  nfttun  or  acddent  had 
eraywhera  flimiihed  lo  many  tre*!  in  group*,  that  it  became  altogether 
unneceucry  to  plant;  and  hence  there  was  no  neceuity  for  forming  thoM 
heavy  clnmpe  by  which  ao  many  [daces  iu  every  part  of  the  country  are  dii. 
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figured.  Another  advantage  of  Redleaf  ia,  that  there  is  no  mal'ked  boundary 
to  the  property ;  the  mixture  of  wood,  pasture,  corn-field,  hill,  and  dale,  being 
BO  much  alike  in  general  feature,  in  every  part  of  the  country,  that  it  is  utterly 
impossible  for  a  stranger  to  tell  where  any  man's  estate  begins  or  ends.  Hence, 
there  was  no  temptation  to  perpetrate  that  deformity  which  so  often  accom- 
panies the  elump,  viz.  the  belt;  a  most  unsocial  plantation  in  a  moral  point 
of  view,  as  shutting  out  all  one's  neighbours,  whether  poor  or  rich,  and  one 
which,  as  it  regards  pictorial  beauty,  generally  destroys  all  harmonious  con- 
nexion of  the  residence  with  the  surrounding  country.  Mr.  Wells's  operations 
on  the  park  scenery  of  Redleaf  were  therefore  comparatively  few,  and  not 
such  as  in  any  degree  tended  to  alter  the  character  of  the  place.  He  widened 
the  river  in  one  situation,  and  altered  its  direction  in  another,  in  order  that  it 
might  be  better  seen  from  the  windows  of  the  house  (see  Jig.  185.);  he  re- 
moved hedgerows,  and  laid  down  arable  lands  in  pasture,  so  as  to  give  extent 
and  unity  to  the  park  or  lawn ;  he  added  to  or  diminished  the  masses  of 
wood,  for  the  same  purpose ;  and  he  formed  a  walk,  so  as  to  enable  a  stranger 
to  make  a  general  circuit  of  the  place.  These  were  the  great  features  of  im- 
provement ;  and  they  have  been  executed  with  so  much  success,  that  a  stranger, 
when  he  arrives  at  the  house,  and  looks  at  the  views  from  its  windows,  is  so 
struck  with  the  beauty  and  natural  appearance  of  the  scenery,  that  he  cannot 
conceive  that  anything  more  is  wanting  to  render  the  place  perfect  of  its  kind. 
But  the  most  beautiful  scenery  in  the  world,  whether  the  work  of  nature 
4done,  or  the  result  of  nature  aided  by  art,  will  soon  cease  to  please,  unless  it 
bears  marks  of  its  appropriation  to  man,  or  can  raise  up  associations  of  that 
kind.  Hence,  the  tourist,  who  admires  natural  scenery  in  travelling  through 
a  beautiful  country,  endeavours  tb  make  it  his  own,  and  to  let  others  know 
that  he  has  done  so,  either  by  describing  it  in  words  which  he  can  read  to  his 
fKends,  or  which  he  can  print,  and  thus  publish  to  the  world  (thereby  show- 
ing that  he  has  as  fully  enjoyed  the  beauties  of  the  scenery  as  if  it  were  his 
own) ;  or  he  commits  the  scenery  to  paper  by  a  sketch,  by  which  he  seems 
also  to  appropriate  it  to  himself.  The  purchaser  of  a  portion,  of  the  finest 
scenery  in  the  world  never  rests  satisfied  until  he  has  done  something  to  it ; 
and  it  is  not  enough  to  do  something,  however  great  a  change  that  something 
may  have  produced,  unless  it  be  such  as  to  be  recognised  by  the  rest  of  man- 
kind. It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  what  is  done  should  be  discoverable  as 
a  work  of  art  and  taste.  Hence,  among  purely  natural  scenery,  some  work 
of  art  must  be  introduced.  Building  is  the  common  resource :  but  even  a 
gravel  walk,  to  show  off  the  natural  beauties  of  the  scene,  with  seats  or  rest- 
ing-places formed  along  it  at  proper  points  of  view,  will  sufiice.  Admitting 
this  principle  to  be  founded  in  nature,  it  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  Mr.  WeUs, 
after  having  improved  the  general  scenery  of  Redleaf,  woidd  rest  satisfied 
with  admiring  what  he  had  done :  on  the  contrary,  having  improved  the 
natural  beauties  of  the  place,  he  immediately  set  about  adding  to  them  the 
beauties  of  art,  by  the  formation  of  what  may  be  strictly  called  garden  scenery. 
Now,  the  great  merit  of  Mr.  Wells  as  an  amateur  artist  was,  that,  while  he 
heightened  and  improved  the  natural  beauties  of  Redleaf,  he  had  been  con- 
stantly employed,  for  nearly  thirty  years,  in  creating  artificial  beauties  there, 
which  do  not,  in  the  slightest  degree,  interfere  with  the  great  leading  natural 
features  of  the  place.  There  are  very  few  other  proprietors  who  would  not, 
while  improving  such  a  place  as  Redleaf,  have  done  violence  to  the  natural 
character  of  the  place,  by  the  evident  intrusion  of  art. 
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386.  O^i  h  0MMr.— Mr.  Wellt  had  obrknuly 
been  guided  by  two  principles ;  tis.  ftrtt,  that, 
in  the  viewe  from  the  home,  the  natural  charne- 
ter  and  ezpreesion  of  the  larrounding  eoimtry 
should  be  preaer?«d ;  and,  lecondly,  that  all  the 
garden  aeenes  sbonld  be  kept  tubordinate,  or 
aa  epiaodee  to  the  main  feataret  of  the  jdace. 
In  order  to  preaerve  the  general  character  of 
the  country  in  the  viewB  horn  the  houfe,  it  was 
neceaiary  tliat  the  laa^e  character  should  pre- 
vail in  the  foreground  which  esdated  in  the  dif- 
ferent distant  parts  of  the  scene ;  and,  hence, 
no  flower- beds  were  introduced  immediately 
before  the  windows  of  the  liying-rooms.  Some- 
thing of  this  kind  might,  no  doubt,  have  been 
done,  though  in  a  sparing  manner,  had  Mr. 
Weils  rebuflt  the  house,  and  surrounded  it  by 
an  arehiteetural  terrace  or  basement;  but, 
without  such  a  medium  ibr  uniting  the  house 
with  the  grounds,  flowers  in  the  foreground, 
Mr.  Wells  judged,  and  in  our  opinion  most 
justly,  would  have  too  powerfully  attracted  the 
eye. 

387.  Fkfwer-gwrden. — ^We  must  confess  that 
it  is  sometimes  a  matter  of  difficulty  to  deter- 
mine when  a  flower-garden  should  be  laid  out 
immediately  in  front  of  a  house,  so  as  to  form  a 
foreground  to  the  distant  scenery,  and  when  it 
ought  to  be  concealed  or  disguised.  In  general, 
this  must  be  determined  from  the  natural  ex- 
pression of  the  situation,  and  the  views.  Whoi 
these  are  of  a  decidedly  marked  character,  and 
make  a  strong  and  elevating  impression  on  the 
mind,  the  introduction  of  a  flower-garden  in 
the  foreground  will  interfere  with  this  impres- 
aiottt  and  ought  therefore  to  be  avoided,  or 
introduced  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  altogether 
subordinate  to  the  natural  features;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  when  these  features  are  bad  or 
tame,  and  comparatively  uninteresting,  a 
flower-garden  judiciously  introduced  will  create 
an  interest  which  was  naturally  wanting.  For 
example,  when  the  foreground  is  a  flat  or  even 
surface,  with  little  to  vary  it  except  trees  and 
shrubs,  and  when  there  is  no  strongly  marked 
fisature  in  the  middle  distance,  then  beds,  of 
flowers,  and  flowering  shrubs,  fonn  i^  valuable 
resource,  and  may  render  a  naturally  dull  place 
gay  and  interesting.  This  is  very  well  exem- 
plified at  Chevening  near  Sevenoaks,  ^  seat 
of  Earl  Stanhope,  where  the  foreground  on  the 
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Uwti  front  ii  411  ex- 
t«nu*e  flowar-gar- 
den  on  An  itcd  lur- 
ttet,  with  >  conridcr- 
kbl(  piece  of  wftter 
bordered  b j  lairn  and 
!»«■  in  tbe  middle 
dieUnce ;  and  where 
the  background  ii 
■eeneT7  of  the  laine 
deecription,  without 
the  appearance  of 
billi,  or  any  marked 
feature,  natural  or 
artificiaL  At  Eatt- 
well  Park  iu  Kent, 
the  eeat  of  the  Earl 
ofWincheleea,  where 
the  whole  of  the  lur- 
faee  teen  from  the 
lawn  front  ie  flat  and 
uninteraating,  an  ex- 
teniive  flower-garden 
ii  yeiy  properly  in- 
troduced ;  without 
which  the  viewi  from 
the  window!  of  that 
ude  of  the  houM 
would  have  very  little 
beauty.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  lawn  front 
at  Linton  Place  in 
Rent,  the  teat  of 
Earl  Cornwallii, 
looking  down  on 
a  iteep  deueat,  at 
the  foot  of  which 
ii  a  itTBam  winding 
through  a  fertile  val- 
ley, beyond  which  ia 


■omewhat  varied  dia- 
tance,  floweri  in  the 
fwcgroond  woold 
here  eicape  notice ; 
or,  if  esteneively  dia- 
played,  would  inter- 
fere with  the  ilTongly 
niarked  natural  cha- 
racter of  the  loane, 
llieee  maybe  cond- 
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dered  at  nilet  genenlly  applicable,  becauae  tfaey  are  fojunded  on  tiie  fimda- 
mental  law  of  the  neceasity  of  unity  of  ezpreaiion  to  complete  enjoyment; 
and  this  fundamental  principle  evidently  influenced  the  decision  of  Mr. 
Wells  at  Redleaf ;  but,  as  taste  should  be  free,  allowance  must  be  made  tar 
that  of  indiTiduals  who  may  prefer  baying  a  peculiar  and  eonspicuoua  fe^Jtun 
in  a  scene,  to  its  picturesque  beauty  and  unity  of  expression  as  a  whole.  In 
analysing  die  beauties  or  defects  of  erery  place,  it  b  always  instruetiTe  to  be 
able  to  separate  what  is  peculiar  to  the  situation,  or  the  taste  of  the  indi- 
▼idual,  from  what  is  general,  or  founded  on  uniTersal  principles. 

386.  The  jfordem  teenery  ai  BedUaf  consists  of  a  kitchen-garden,  an  orehatd^ 
an  E^gljofc  flower-garden,  a  Dutch  flower-garden,  and  an  anomalous  descrip- 
tion of  flower-garden,  which  m^y  be  called  the  rock*garden.  Tlua  last 
garden  constitutes  by  far  the  most  singular  feature  of  the  artificial  scenery  of 
the  place,  and  is  totally  different  from  anything  else  of  the  kind  in  England. 
The  idea  of  forming  it  seems  to  have  arisen  from  the  existence  of  a  led^e  of 
rocks  in  another  part  of  the  grounds,  and  from  the  abundance  of  rock,  of  a 
kind  easily  quarried  (red  sandstone),  under  most  parts  of  the  surface.  Thia 
part  of  the  grounds  at  Redleaf  is  so  original  in  character,  that  it  is  difllcnlt  to 
convey  a  correct  idea  of  it  without  larger  engravings  than  this  work  admits 
of ;  but  we  shall  nevertheless  make  the  attempt 

389.  Oenerui  deMcriptiom,  i^e, — On  comparing  the  plan  shown  in  fig*.  186. 
and  187.,  with  that  shown  in,^.  188.  and  189.,  the  principal  alterations  made 
by  Mr.  Wells  appear  obvious  at  first  sight.  One  of  these,  essential  to  the 
beauty  of  the  place,  is  the  plantation  made  in  the  direction  of  a  (  e,  in  Jig, 
189.,  parallel  to  the  approach  from  Penshurst.  Without  this  plantation, 
which  is  chiefly  of  evergreens,  the  eye  of  the  stranger  arriving  from  Penshurst 
would  have  seen  all  tbs  natural  beauties  of  the  ground  before  entering  the 
house ;  because  the  ground  slopes  from  that  line  of  approach  on  the  left 
towards  the  valley,  and  rises  on  the  right  towards  the  public  road.  The 
same  thing  would  happen  to  a  stranger  arriving  by  the  London  approach, 
were  not  the  trees  disposed  along  it  in  the  direction  d^  e,/,  which  ahuta  out 
the  great  north*westem  valley,  except  near  the  entrance  approach ;  wbere 
the  eye  may  detect  between  the  trunks  of  some  large  trees  just  as  much  of 
the  commencement  of  the  valley  as  to  set  the  imagination  at  work  to  guess  its 
extent  As  the  wood  is  now  disposed,  the  stranger,  whether  he  arrives  from 
London  by  Seven  Oaks,  or  from  Tonbridge  Wells  by  Penshurst,  drives  np  to 
the  house,  admiring  the  finely  scattered  groups  of  oaks,  thorns,  and  hoIUes, 
on  the  rising  grounds  on  one  side  of  the  approach,  without  being  aware  of 
what  is  eoncealed  by  the  plantation  on  the  other  side.  Entering  the  hcNiae, 
from  the  bay  of  the  drawing-room  at  g^  he  is  struck  with  astonishment  at  the 
extent  of  the  prospect,  and  at  the  fine  reach  of  the  river  at  h ;  beyond  which, 
up  the  valley,  he  can  see  nearly  as  far  as  Godstone,  where  some  trees  on  the 
summit  of  a  hill  above  that  town  mark  its  situation.  If^  from  the  centre 
window,  he  turns  his  head  to  look  through  the  window  on  his  right  hand,  he 
sees  the  whole  range  of  the  Redleaf  rocks ;  and  if  he  turns  to  the  lelt-band 
window,  he  sees  another  reach  of  the  river  appearing  beyond  a  wood.  Tlie 
surface  of  the  water  of  the  river  is  probably  200  ft  below  the  level  of  the 
drawing-room  floor  from  which  it  is  seen ;  the  chain  or  causeway  of  rocks,  •  i^ 
100  ft.  below  it,  and  the  cottage  l^  and  wood  si,  rather  lower.  The  effect  of 
tiie  woodman's  cottage  at  l^  which  may  be  described  as  one  of  the  aboriginal 
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cottagM  «f  the  conotry,  ii  exceedingly  good,  ■■  Hen  from  the  dmriDg-room, 
bj-  the  itrong  contrast  which  iti  humble  appearuice  aod  the  uuciatioiii  coQ' 
nected  with  it,  afford  to  the  richnen  snd  high  art  diiplayed  in  the  hoaie. 
In  thia  extendve  view,  no  gentleniBn'i  houee  ia  to  be  aeen,  no  church,  and 
acareely  a  rarm-houie  or  cottage,  ao  complete!;  are  (dmoat  all  the  object*  of 
aK  MMicealed  by  the  hedge-row  treei.  In  winter,  after  the  leavea  dnip,  are 
to  be  aeenaome  human  dwelling!,  snd  two  or  three  churchei.  From  theplan 
^.  168.,  I89.,u  eempared  with  that  thown  injl^i.  186.,  187.,  it  will  be  aeen 
thnt  the  corn  field  g,  in  the  latter  figure,  iaplanted,  and  die  coppice-wood  at  r 
lemoTed ;  hut  the  moat  iropartaut  featurei  of  improvement  are,  the  widening 
of  the  river  at  j,  and  the  altering 'of  ita  bed  at  t,  aa  indicated  by  the  dotted 
linea  in  fy.  1S6.  Fig.  101.  ahowa  a  plan  of  the  lawn  and  flower-garden*  at 
Bsdleaf,  on  a  larger  wale. 


h.  Walk  ftnn  tba  honw  to  tlu  ganton  aoaia?. 

e,  BDsuDO'-boBM  In  the  EngUth  garda.  Thli  Mraolsre,  Dfwblob  avltw  la  Aown  In  A' 
]>■.,  ii  placed  «  ■  IsdsB  of  reck,  wUah,  boltara  tbs  gudoi  wu  madcAnned  mie  Ale  of 
aatonaqDaitr:  luaea,  fauHdlaWlr  beneaCli  tUi  lamBur-binH  tlwre  li  a  Terr  oondder- 
able  boUow.  The  net  of  the  flowcr-gaidoi  baa  an  nndnlating  nrfkee,  and  tlia  bedi  an 
etdal^  oval  or  dnolar.  Amrag  tlu  rin|d>  low  trcM  art  two  ipecdmeu  of  tlia  oommao 
baitmij.  wtikh,  trained  to  dn^  Moiu.  finm  t«7  huulMiiiu  tOiteta.  Tber  an  pn>- 
ftaadr  ODTcnd  wttb  bloom  In  ipilng,  and,  tai  aatanw. .... 
kof  led  ftidt,  ai  to  iriiniMii.  at  a  ihorf  diManac,  gigantic  qi 

bM  ebMtroToak  with  Um  back  Tanored.  and  c^  head.  Tb«  Soar  la  pand  with  oak 
ebaBpa;  and  then  I*  ■  table  Inlaid  wttlt  dlfltanot  Undi  of  natlra  wood*;  and  chain,  aa 
wen  a*  a  bwuh,  chlnll^  fbrmed  oX  bazel  n>da. 

n  of  the  walk  b.  on  the  top  of  a  ledge  of  nak  Mill  blgher  than  Iba  walk 
I.  Tbc  walk  d  ocBdnota  ni  to  Ibe  Dateh 
T  and  a  ruatlo  bllllaTd4<»aL 

It  of  rattlD  maMUT,  aad  tbatohad 
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with  reedn,  «r  wlileh  jfe.  1(1.  !■  iTltw.  It  li  [teoed  in  the  north  ride  of  the  DaUb 
fBiden,  nme  of  the  rbambilldal  bedi  of  wtkih  duj  b«  Hes  In  the  eniniTbig.  In  thia 
trtoferj  there  li  a  ipaee  In  the  oanlre,  irhteh  !•  omnpled  ei  ■  ilttliig-roain.  end  b  ttar- 
nbfaed  with  etMn,  Ubim,  ko.,  Ibr  eMlnc  IVnlt  or  lakbiK  to.  From  thb  eeene  there  ■■  ■ 
door  tn  >  CUmu  dalrr,  rlshl/  fltled  np  with  Chioeee  porocleln.  mMijr  of  the  ipedmeni 
of  fraat  riXi  Mid  tajIMMf  painted.     Amongit  the  flowen,  we  obeemd  the  bine  tree 
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pcwBj.  whldi  wMlong  wypmad  to  be  an  inugtauurx  Tuiety  of  the  Chineie,  bBtvUeh 
li  now  nld  ntXif  to  tzM;  like  tlie  jellow  CMiwHia,  wliieh  luu  Utoly  twea  aecn  lij 
Mr.  Fortune.  Cotrmpom&iag  with  the  daily  li  n  idmII  loom  orer  the  rtofce-hel^ 
with  •  Hre-plaee.  The  delrj  !■  not  nted  ••  saefa,  but  Is  merely  to  be  wwMereit  m  a 
oqtteetton  of  GhlnaN  ddfy  poraelahi.  This  oonaeryatoiy.  hsTinf  a  Ihatohed  roof,  nd 
balnf  In  a  ritnatton  aheltered  fhnn  high  winda,  reqoirea  very  Uttle  artificial  beat*  even  in 
tile  moat  aerere  wintara.  It  ia  oaed  to  protcet  orange-tnea,  large  myrHee,  aad  aaeh 
green-honae  planta aa  are  In  a  oomparatiTely  dormant  atate  daring  oor wintera.  Inaaim' 
mar.  moat  of  the  planta  are  tamed  oat.  and  othen  broaght  fhan  the  graen-honeca  and 
ftroing-hoaaea,  aa  they  come  into  flower «  it  bdng  ftmnd  that  in  thia  ccaaparatiTaly  eool 
aad  aiiaded  iMiaae  the  Uoom  ia  retained  mneh  longer  in  perftetion  than  It 
wonld  be.  We  remariced  licre  aome  orange  treea,  lemoa-leaTed  myrtlea,  aad 
liaa,  which  Imd  not  been  turned  oat  into  the  open  air  Ibr  aeyeral  yaeaa  t  and,  thongh  the 
yoong  ahoota  were  etiolated  to  aoonaiderable  extent,  yet  tlie  intenaely  dark  green  of  thair 
leaYea  appeared  to  ahow  tliat  ahade  waa  more  Ikroarable  to  them  than  aanahimt.  The 
thateh.  being  of  reeda,  haa  a  liandaome  appearanoe.  An  old  oottufa  ar  bam  Bi|g|it 
aaaily  be  tamed  into  an  orangery  ot  thIa  deacription. 
/,  ▲  bmiard-room,  with  a  raatle  Teraada,  alao  plaoed  in  the  Datoh  garden.  It  ia  raiaed  on 
a  raatle  atone  baaemeati  and  the  reranda,  wliich  ia  returned  at  the  aaglca.  ia  paved  with 
oak  diantpa,  aad  Ibnna  a  moat  oonvenient  plaee  Ibr  takiag  ezerdae  in  dnrinip  rainy 
ther I  aa  nae  which  harmoniaea well  with  tbatof  the  baUard-taUe.  which,  to  «b 
gardener,  la  ohiedy  raluable  aa  aflbrdlag  him  aalatary  ezerelae  when  be  oanno4  be  at 
wnk  oat  of  doora. 

All  the  walka  la  the  Dntoh  garden  are  pared  with  wiiUe  brick,  aad  edged  with  etone; 
aad,  aa  they  hare  aU  a  gentle  inclination  ao  aa  to  throw  off  the  rain  nqddly,  tbcy  are 
bettar  adapted  than  any  other  deacif  ption  of  path  Ibr  walking  on  after  nin ;  Ihna 
permitting  a  lorer  of  planta  to  examine  them  in  one  of  the  moat  Interaattag  aiatea  ia 
which  they  can  be  aeen  in  apring  and  anmmer.  that  fa,  when  jnat  rerived  by  a  Aowar, 
and  while  yet  covered  with  dropa  of  rain.  The  beda  are  planted  with  a  vary  dvilee 
aeleetlan  of  lierbaoeona  planta,  peihapa  aaeqaalled  in  the  country  Ibr  ooaaMning  oom- 
paataeaa  aad  neatnem  of  growth  with  beauty  and  rarity.  The  waUia  are  S|  ft.  wide,  aad 
the  beda  •  ft.  wide;  ao  that  any  peraon  can  reach  from  the  man^in  of  the  bed  to  tlie 
middle  without  pntttaig  a  foot  on  It.  The  apaoe  beyond  the  drcumftrentlal  walk  la 
planted  with  a  ooUeetion  of  all  the  beat  aaaleaa;  not  crowded  together  In  one  mean,  aa 
oollectlona  of  thia  ahrab  and  rliododendrona  commonly  are.  bat  in  diatine^  Imahee.  eothat 
each  la  eorered  with  flowera  ftvm  the  ground  to  the  aammit  on  eveiy  ride  To  liiavre 
tUa  gardeneaqae  appearance,  the  planta  are  taken  up.  redooed,  and  replanted  In  fteah 
peat  aoil.  aa  aoon  aa  erer  they  begin  to  grow  out  of  boanda. 

fft  An  aquarium,  on  the  margin  of  a  bank  of  rockworlc.  of  which  jfij^.  9T.  In  p.  187.  la  a  view, 
which  eztenda  from  the  Engliah  garden  nearly  to  the  Datoh  garden.  The  walk  ooaineoU 
lag  theae  two  gardena.  and  alao  a  branch  from  It  to  the  oonaenratory  and  fcttGhen-gardcn, 
are  covered  with  an  arcade  of  creeping  ahruba,  aufflelently  open  on  the  aldea  to  admit  a 
Tiew  of  the  bordering  planta,  wliieh  are  all  of  the  more  rare  and  beantlfU  kinda.  Thcea 
are  here,  alao.  Tarloua  aonefunw.  and  minor  compartaMnta  Ibr  email  plante,  not  ahown  In 
the  plan ;  aad  alao  a  large  apaoe  Ibr  aetting  out  tb»  green-houae  planta  dorlag  aununer. 

A.  Experimental  garden.  Here  eeedUnga  of  Taxloaa  oroamental  plaata,  aanh  aa  dahBaa, 
heartaeaaea,  herbaoeona  oaloeolariaa,  piooteea,  polyanthuaea,  fcc..  are  raand  tin  th^  aome 
Into  flower;  when  the  more  beautlftil  eorta  are  aelected,  and  the  reat  thrown  away.  It 
waa  In  thia  garden  that  the  flnt  dwarf  dahliaa  were  raiaed  by  Mr.  Joaeph  WeUa,  the  late 
Mr.  Wella*B  gardener,  in  the  year  I8SA. 

{,  Gardener'a  houae,  which  aenrea,  alao,  aa  a  lodge  to  tiie  Penahurat  entranoe.  of  whl^  j^. 
190  .  p.  t07.,  ia  a  view. 

I;  k,  Bordera  of  aaaleaa,  rfaododendrona,  and  other  American  flowering  ahraba. 

4  Kitchen-garden. 

m  n»  Conaervatoriea  and  green-hooaea.  In  one  of  the  oonaervatoriea,  thara  are  aeme  reaaeric- 
ably  large  aad  laxuriaat  epeoimena,  partlculariy  of  Wlatlvte  ataiifeaia.  the  Madraa  eitran, 
GUiathua  pnaicena.  and  Enkiinthus  4|uinqaeflbru8.  In  an  atUoinlag  coaaervatory,  the 
back  wall  ia  oorered  witli  oamelliaa.  which  are  not  trained  in  cloae  to  the  wall.  Ilka  ftait- 
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trees,  Imt  lutTe  tbdr  joang  abooto  pvqieeUiig  oat  like  a  finritia  iiedges  aiidtlie  inteneely 
daric  green  of  their  teavei,  and  the  proAnioii  of  flowen  wfaieh  ibtf  produoe  under  tfaii 
treatment,  ihow  how  well  it  is  adafited  to  them.  In  general,  it  may  be  observed  tiiat 
these  oonserratories  exhibit  the  true  kind  of  beauty  wiiich  a  eoBserratoiy  ijogfat  to  pro- 
dnoe;  viz.  free, luniriant,  and  seemingly  nncontroUed  growth;  pmsfntfiig  eveiywhero 
a  pictoresque  appeertnee,  and  directly  opposed  to  the  beanty  of  the  green-lxmse,  in 
wfaieh  the  plants  are  kept  in  poll  on  stages,  and  in  iHiioh  trimnesa,  neatness,  and  the 
close  training  of  climbers  (in  a  word,  the  gardenesqne),  onglit  eveijf  wheie  to  prevaiL  It 
.  may  be'useAil,  both  to  amatemv  and  to  gardenen,  to-  bear  in  mind  these  distinetlYe 
characters  of  the  oonservatory  and  the  green-house.  The  orangery  presents  an  aspect 
somewtiatdiftrentt  beeausetiie  plants,  instead  of  being  Inamallpots  on  atages,  are  in 
large  pots,  boxes,  or  tobs,  and,  fx  the  most  part,  placed  on  the  floor:  but  still  the 
aiTangenient  of  the  latsrior  is  everywliere  guided  by  the  prindples  of  the  gardeneaqne. 

o.  Vinery  and  plant  stove. 

ppp.  Bock-walk,  giving  a  general  view  of  the  ro^woik  garden. 

q  q  ke,,  Beds  of  prepared  earth,  raised  above  the  sinftoe»  and  supported  by  large  UodDi 
of  stone,  Ibrming  an  irregular  rooky  margin  to  each  bed. 

r,  A  well,  or  basin,  aappUed  by  a  spring,  and  frvnishing  abondanoe  of  water  ftr  watesliH^ 
the  plants. 

r  s,  Direotton  of  an  excavation  of  8  or  10  ftet,  fbtming  an  irrogolar  predpioeon  the  side 
next  the  boose,  vrith  a  bottom  sloping  in  the  opposite  direction,  froAi  wliich  aB  theiock 
was  obtained  Ibr  paving  the  rooky  walk,  and  mcJosing  the  vaiaed  beds.  In  the  views 
from  the  windows  of  the  house,  none  of  this  roekwork  appears ;  the  ground  at  t  <  I  bel^g 
suffldently  high  to  osny  the  eye  over  it  to  «.  The  plants  in  tlie  rooky  beds  are  partly 
half-hardy;  such  as  fyudislas,  myrtles,  snd  other  efarubs  generally  planted  against  oonser- 
vative  walla;  magnolias ;  a  fine  collection  of  aaaleas  and  rhododendrons,  partioalarly  on 
the  rooky  predpioes;  B^rfterb,  Uahbnk^  Qirrfo,  and,  in  short,  all  the  liner  shmba  that 
are  rather  tender,  and  some  of  the  more  rare  trees.  There  are  also  some  fine  apecimena 
of  perfectly  hardy  shrubs;  such  aa  of  CotoneAster  UVa-^rsi  and  Jnnipems  SaUna 
ripens;  the  latter  covers  an  entire  bed.  Among  the  more  rare  trees  in  the  rooky  lawn. 
Jig.  194.,  vrasone  of  Ptiau  sinensis,  railed  by  Hr.  Wdls  from  seeds  imported  from  €hitta 
in  1829,  and  which  had  attained  the  height  of  16  ft.,  and  produced  oones^  befwe  it  waa 
killed  by  the  severe  vrinter  of  18S7-8.  Araudttia  imbridtta  is  here  quite  hardy;  and 
i>loea  Webbldna  has  attained  a  oonsiderable  siie,  though  much  iiUured  by  the  same 
winter.  There  are  alao  remarlcably  line  specimens  of  ^^bies  Douglkstf.  and  of  vaitons 
other  spedes  of  pines  and  firs.  Tliere  are  some  remarkably  fine  young  oedara,  which.  In 
1887,  when  measured  Ibr  the  AftoteUm  Brikumteimi,  were  finom  88  ft.  to  62  ft.  in  hdght. 
One  of  these,  which  had  been  raised  ttom.  seed  exactly  twenty  years  beftare,  the  ecne 
having  been  puichased  in  a  London  seed-shop  in  1816.  waa,  in  1886,  86  ft.  high,  and  the 
glrthof  thetrunk,  at  8ft.ftt)mtheground,was  4ft.6in.  Another,  s  7  yean  planted,  was 
62  ft  high,  with  a  trunk  of  6  ft.  6  in.  in  drcumlbrence  at  8  ft.  from  the  ground.  Among 
the  herbaceous  plants  were  most  of  the  CaUbmian  annuals  and  faeartseaaes,  and  all  tlie 
liner  half-hardy  plants,  such  as  petunias,  lobelias,  kc,  and  a  great  varied  of  pelargoniuma. 
In  short,  if  the  reader  Imagine  all  the  plants  introduced  into  this  country  that  it  la  dedr- 
able  to  cultivate  in  a  flower-garden,  or  against  a  conservative  wall,  and  In  a  sdeet 
shrubbery,  he  will  ibrm  a  good  general  idea  of  what  were  planted  on  the  rocky  lawn  at 
Bedleaf. 

V,  Engine-house,  fixed  over  a  pond,  fiir  throwing  up  water  to  the  house. 

w  w.  Wood,  in  which  many  spedes  of  exotic  trees  and  shrubs  are  faitrodnoed  among  the 
native  kinds. 

X  X,  Wire  Ibnce,  whidi  separates  the  mown  lawn  from  the  pasture  lawn. 

y.  Pasture  lawn ;  the  surfkce  of  which  Is  beautlftilly  undulated,  and  findy  varied  by  gronpa 
of  oaks,  thorns,  and  other  trees.  The  thorns  are,  in  some  instances,  of  great  age,  and  are 
often  covered  with  a  proftision  of  mistletoe,  which  In  the  winter  season  gives  them  ttie 
appearance  of  evergreen  trees,  and  in  spring  interferes  with  that  general  covering  of 
blossom,  which,  from  its  unilbrmity  and  whiteness,  sometimes  gives  a  large  hawthocn  the 
appearance  of  *an  immense  cauliflower,  or  gives  a  spotty  appearance  to  the  landscape. 
We  may  observe,  here,  that  there  are  various  scarlet  thorns  distributed  through  these 
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gnnmdii  thrt  two  of  tbaoi.  In  ftimt  of  th«  Pmhont  Lod(«b m of  u  IntaaMlj  dark nd i 
■ad  th»t  otben,  whldi  an  ■eadUu(i  at  UitM,  ptwl  diftnut  •badci  of  tctaar,  KiBt 
bdng  <nl)r  a  pala  pink. 

390.  Rtmarlcg, — The  moat  original  feature  at  Kedleaf,  aa  me  b*v«  Blready 
obterved,  ii  the  rocky  lawn ;  utd  reipectiiig  it  then  are  levetal  prauta  wbicb 
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require  to  be  noticed.  In  the  firat  plaoe,  a  slight  icar,  or  protruding  rock, 
which  appeared  alwye  the  surface  before  any  of  the  improvements  were  com- 
menced,  indicated  that  the  same  rock  was  abundant  beneath  the  surface ; 
secondly,  the  general  slope  of  the  grounds  admitted  of  making  a  large  exca- 
vation at  this  scar,  and  yet  preserving  the  surface  perfectly  dry ;  thirdly,  this 
excavation  enabled  Mr.  Wells  to  get  an  extensive  flower-gaiden  near  the 
house,  which,  at  the  same  time,  should  not  be  seen  from  it ;  and,  fourthly, 
this  lawn  was  in  harmony  with  the  rocky  bank  in  the  English  garden,  and 
with  the  ledge  or  causeway  in  the  rocky  valley  {Jig,  195.);  which  ledge  may 
be  said  to  form,  as  it  were,  the  key-note  to  the  place.  The  suitableness  of 
the  stone  walk  to  this  rocky  garden  is  worthy  of  notice ;  not  only  does  the 
material  harmonise  witl^  the  margins  of  the  beds,  and  the  rocky  bank,  better 
than  gravel  would  have  done,  but,  baing  on  a  iteep  slope,  it  is  not  liable  to 
be  washed  away,  as  that  material  would  have  been,  by  every  shower  of  rain. 
The  walk  is  formed  by  flat  laminse  of  the  sandstone,  from  six  inches  to  a  foot 
in  thickness,  not  very  even  on  the  surface,  and  joined  together  in  the  most 
irregular  forms,  like  the  lava  pavements  in  Portici,  and  other  towns  in  Italy. 
The  stones  rise  from  3  in.  to  9  in.  above  the  surface  of  the  grass ;  the  width 
averages  from  4  ft.  to  5  ft. ;  but  sometimes,  where  very  large  stones  occur,  the 
walk  is  douUe  that  height  We  are,  however,  incUued  to  think  that,  if  this 
rocky  walk  only  rose  an  inch  or  two  above  the  surface,  instead  of  6  or  8  inches, 
the  effect  would  be  better,  and  the  walk  would  have  the  appearance  of  being 
more  solid  and  secure,  and  it  would  also  be  less  conspicuous  at  a  distance. 
One  practice  which  is  adopted  at  Redleaf  is,  that,  in  every  part  of  the  garden 
scenery  where  the  slope  is  considerable,  the  walks  are  paved  with  brick,  and 
have  brick  or  stone  edgings.  Some  great  advantages  result  from  this  prac- 
ti<se.  The  walks  are  never  injured  by  rain,  but  rather  improved  by  being 
washed  dean ;  and,  as  no  weeds  can  grow  in  them,  nor  can  they  get  soft  with 
rain,  nor  powdery  with  dry  weather,  they  never  require  rolling.  Gravel 
walks  must  be  turned  or  partially  renewed  every  two  or  three  years ;  and  the 
box,  which  is  annually  clipped,  should  also  be  taken  up  and  replanted,  some- 
times every  six  or  seven  years.  Brick  or  flagstone  walks,  or  walks  of  asphalte, 
however,  with  brick  or  stone  edgings,  if  properly  laid  at  first  on  a  solid  foun- 
dation, and  with  such  drainage  as  will  admit  of  no  water  stagnating  beneath 
the  bricks,  will-last  ten  or  twelve  years,  without  any  repairs  whatever. 

Dbsion  XXVIII.    Plan  and  Deacnption  of  the  Grmmdi  at  HooU  Home^ 
near  Chester,  occupied  hy  Lady  Broiughion, 

391.  Chneral  obeervatums. — Hool^  is  situated  about  two  miles  from  the  city 
of  Chester,  on  the  road  to  Liverpool.  The  extent  of  the  place  is  between 
twenty  and  thirty  acres ;  and  it  is  arranged  as  a  farm,  a  lawn,  a  kitchen- 
garden,  and  a  flower  and  rock-garden,  the  latter  being  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  specimens  of  the  kind  in  England, 

392.  Description,  ^c. — ^The  surface  of  the  ground  at  Hoole  is  flat,  and  the 
■oil  a  rich  loam.  In  the  extreme  distance,  in  one  direction,  are  seen  the 
Welsh  mountains ;  in  another,  the  Peckforton  Hills  and  Beeston  Castle.  The 
general  plan  of  that  part  of  the  ground  which  lies  round  the  house  is  shown 
ukfiff.  196.,  to  which  the  following  letters  refer : — 

a,  The  hoose,  of  wliidi  the  elevstion  Is  given  iajlg.  197. 

b,  A  oonservatory  ftumu'iig  the  front  entrance,  aa  shown  on  a  larger  scale  in /g,  191. 

c,  GameUla-house,  of  which  a  (pronnd  plan  Is  shown  in  Jig,  199.,  an  elevation  in /^.  198. 
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and  ft  plan  of  the  roof  in  fg,  300.    In  the  griMuid  plan  {jig.  199. )•  a  ia  the  entrance 

ftom  the  veranda ;  6A,  shelf  for  plants ;  e,  stage  for  plants;  ddd^  veranda ;  and  e,  the 

drawing-room. 
d  i^fg.  196.),  Drawing-room  window,  which  looks  on  the  flower-garden, 
e,  Geranhnn-hoiiae ;  the  communication  between  w^h  and  the  cameUia-hoose  Is  bj  the 

veranda  d^  in  JS^.  199. 
/  Flower-garden,  the  view  of  which,  ftom  the  drawing-room  window,  is  shown  in  J|^.  201. 
g  g.  The  rookwork  sononnding  the  flower-garden. 
h.  Walk  midwa/  np  the  rockwork,  bat  concealed  from  the  eye  below  l^  the  rocks  between 

it  and  the  flower-beds. 
i.  Stable.  j,  Stsdde-yard.  k,  KUehen-garden.  2,  Boseive  garden, 

m.  Grass  field.  «» Gardener's  office  and  green-house. 

0^  Under  gardener^  room.  j>.  Back  entrance  to  the  stable-yard. 

9,  Sell  yard.  r  r.  Back  shed  and  other  conveiiiences.  $,  Coal*boiiae. 

<,  loe-hcnse.  *  «,  Pond.  9,  Bee-hoose. 

w  w.  Flower-baskets  on  the  lawn.  x.  Road  to  Chester. 

y.  Entrance-gate  to  the  approach-road.  a.  Back  approach. 

1,  Back  approach  to  the  garden. 
3,  Archway  between  the  roek  and  the  stables. 

S,  Back  entrance  to  the  flower-garden.  4,  PftTement  nnder  the  vttanda. 

A,  Back  door  to  the  rockwork  and  ilower-garden.  6,  Cow-house. 

7  7«  Coach  houses.  8,  Harness- room,  9,  Shrubbery. 

J^.  202.  is  a  view  of  the  highest  part  of  the  rockwork,  from  the  centre  of 
the  flower-garden.  The  highest  point  is  in  the  south-east  angle,  where  it  is 
34  ft  above  the  level  of  the  lawn. 

Fiff.  203.  is  a  view  of  the  rockwork,  the  lawn,  and  the  camellia-house,  from 
the  rock-walk  in  the  north-east  angle. 

393.  Eetnarks. — ^The  striking  effect  produced  by  the  flower-garden  at 
Hoole  depends  on  the  contrast  between  the  smooth  flat  surface  of  the  lawn, 
with  the  uniformity  of  the  circular  beds,  and  the  great  irregularity  of  the 
surrounding  rockwork.  The  length  of  the  flower-garden,  within  the  rocky 
boundary,  is  60  yards,  and  the  breadth  34  yards.  The  baskets,  twenty-seven 
in  number,  are  in  five  straight  rows,  and  each  basket  is  a  circle  of  9  ft.  5  in. 
in  diameter.  They  are  made  of  wire,  worked  on  an  iron  rod,  the  rod  being 
placed  upon  small  pegs,  to  keep  the  basket  to  the  level  of  the  grass ;  and  they 
are  painted  a  yellow  stone  colour,  to  harmonise  with  the  rocks  and  the  veranda. 
They  stand  8  in.  above  the  ground,  the  grass  coming  close  to  the  iron  rod. 
The  distance  between  each,  across  the  garden,  is  4  ft.,  and  down  the  garden, 

8  fl.  10  in.  They  are  planted  with  spring,  summer,  and  autumn  flowers 
mingled  together ;  and  the  spaces  left,  when  those  are  over,  are  filled  with 
green- house  plants,  viz.  geraniums,  verbenas,  &c.,  German  stocks,  and  tender 
annuals,  which  keep  up  the  colour  until  the  frosts  destroy  $hem :  fhe  hardy 
perennials  remain  for  the  next  season. 

394.  The  detign  of  the  roehoork  was  taken  from  a  small  model  representing 
the  mountains  of  Savoy,  with  the  valley  of  Chamouni :  it  has  been  the  work 
of  many  years  to  complete  it,  the  difficulty  being  to  niake  it  stand  against 
the  weather.  Rain  washed  away  the  soil,  and  frost  swelled  the  stones: 
several  times  the  main  wall  failed  from  the  weight  put  upon  it.  The  walls 
and  the  foundation  are  built  of  the  red  sandstone  of  the  country ;  and  the 
other  materials  have  been  collected  from  various  quarters,  chiefly  from  Wales ; 
but  it  is  now  so  generally  covered  with  creeping  and  alpine  plants,  that  it  all 
mingles  together'' in  one  mass.    The  outline,  however,  is  carefully  preserved ; 
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tnd  the  part  of  the  model  that  repretents  "  La  Mer  de  Glace  "  U  worked  villi 
gttj  limeitone,  quarti,  Mid  fpar.  It  hu  no  celli  for  plants :  the  tpacei  are 
filled  np  whh  broken  fir^meDtt  of  white  marble,  to  look  like  anow ;  and  the 
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■pu    u    intended   for   tbe  "^ 

glacier.    On  the  imsll  scale 

of  our  CDgniTiiigi,  and  witb- 

out  the  aid  of  colour,   it 

h  allt^ether  imposciUe  to 

giTS  ao   adequate  idea   of 

the  aingularity  and  beauty 

of   this   rock;    boundary; 

and  we  may  odd  that  it  is 

eqnally  impouible  to  create 

anything  Uke  it  by  men 

mechanical  meani.    There 

miut  be  tbe  eye  of  the  artiit 

predding  over  every  step; 

and   that   srtiit  miiit   not 

only  have  formed  an  idea 

of   the   previoni   effect    of 

the  wbola  in  tui  own  mind,  but  matt  be  capable  of  judging  of  twny  part  of 

the  WMk  aa  it  adTaneea,  with  refereBce  to  that  whole.     In  the  eaio  of  thii 
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rockvork,  Lad;  Broagh- 
tOQ  WM  ber  own  artiit ; 
•nd  the  work  which  ihe 
hM  produced  eTJncM 
the  ma«t  esquUite  taito 
for  tfaii  dneription  of 
■ecnary.  It  ii  true  it 
mutt  baTe  occupied  great 
put  of  her  time  for  lix 
or  eight  fcan  ;  but  tli« 
occupatioD  matt  have 
beea  intereitiDg,  and  the 
reault,  ai  it  now  itanda, 
noit  give  lier  Ladjihip 
the  blgfaert  latiffaetion. 

395.  Tk«  Totkworh  ii 
fitmUd  with  a  •election 

of  d>*  mo«t  rare  and  Iwautiftd  alpinei,  particularly  with  all  the  doie-graiwii^ 
kindl ;  each  placed  in  a  nidui  of  luitaUe  aoil,  and  the  nirftca  protected  fnni 
the  weather  bj  broken  fiagmenti  of  itone,  cleaii~WMhed  river  ((raTel,  the  debrii 
of  decaying  rock,  moaa,  or  other  luiuble  nibttancei,  accarding  m  the  (riiject 
waa  to  retain  moiiture ;  to  eraporate  moiiture,  in  order  to  prerent  the  planti 
from  damping  off;  to  increaie  the  heat,  in  which  eaae  dark  fragnenta  of  Moae 
are  need;  or  to  diminith  it,  which  ii  effected  b;  the  etaploynent  of  white 
pebblei,  which,  b;  reSecting  the  light  and  heat,  keep  the  ground  cool.  The 
following  ii  a  liit  of  the  principal  genera : — Saxifragee,  lednma,  Ctsto^  panaiea, 
rock  piuki,  anemonei,  Dr^ai,  Afjoedtia,  heatha,  violaa,  Z^chnii  alpina, 
frlnui,  Frankinia  In'ri*,  campenulaa,  ajiigaa,  aljnomi,  anemonea,  O'xdia, 
hepaticaa,  antirrhinum*,  aquilegiai,  A'rM*,  aretiaa,  aiten,  <f«ttigaliu, 
•rmeriaa,  ^nag£llii,  Cheirinthue  alpltiua,  Cer4itiura,  daf  toniaa,  ConvdUm 
bif&lia,  CApti*  trifQlia,  C6mDi  canadinMs,  Cort&aa  Matthlolt,  cyclamen*, 
Calceollria  Fothergflli,  drabaa,  erodiumi,  GUium  grte'cuni,  Gaulthiria  pro- 
climbeni,  globulariat,  crane'i-billi,  gyptophilai,  gentiana,  hieradum*,  bype- 
ricumi,  Hippocripii,  JeffenAoia  diph^lla,  Uthyrai,  Lbtiot  Le6ntodon 
adreoin,  linumt,  mitellaa,  Moehringia  muicdaa^  meniieiiaa,  Omlthopua  diima, 
OnAnii,  0D6iina,  O'robui,  pinguicula*,  phyteumaa,  pyrolaa,  potentillaa, 
primula*,  Plvata  maritiniiim,  Polfgala  CbamKbdxu*,  itdbui  ircticna, 
Auhrittia  purpitrea,  Sapouiria  ocymOlde*,  j'&lvia  pyreniica,  itaticea,  aileDea, 
■oldanellai,  Solidigo  minilta,  Belli*  minOta,  TettcriMi  pyreniienm,  llar^lla 
cordlfittiK,  Miltlla  diph^lla,  Trientilia,  Tli^iniu  c6rdca,  dwaif  veionieaa. 
The  eTergreeui  are  chiefly  yewa,  prireta,  laureb,  arbutut,  thododendtMM, 
broomi,  eedara,  box,  daphne*,  laumitina*,  &c.;  to  which  are  added  aialeaa 
of  eiety  kind,  and  Tarion*  other  low-growing  *hrub*. 

Dmion  XXIX.     Pbm  and  DeicriptiiM  i4  Dtmehmrek  VieBragt,  Wmwitt- 
Mre,  U«  readout  of  Ii*  Rev.  J.  Sim^ord.  , 

896.  Oenefal  obiervatioiu. — The  vicarage  ground*  lie  along  the  cbnrchyard, 
Aom  which  they  are  leparated  by  an  open  fence,  lo  that  the  churchyard  fonni, 
at  it  were,  a  part  of  the  pleanire-gnnmd.  The  general  aurfaec,  both  of  the 
Tiearage  and  churchyard,  i*  flat,  but  the  aoil  i*  excellent,  and  there  ia  an 
agreeable  deetif  ity  ttom  the  lawn  front  of  the  bouie  to  the  boondaiy  of  the 
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property.  The  living  «u  taken  poMmnon  of  by  Mr.  Sandfoid  onlr  k  few 
yean  ago,  on  which  oocanon  that  gentleman  consulted  u>  profeaionallj,  and 
eent  ua  the  ground  plan  of  the  place  in  the  itste  it  then  wu.     We  made  tonte 
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slight  slteratiDnB  in  (be  poMtian  of  the  entrane*  galea,  and  in  tl)e  Auction  of 
the  ^>pnMch ;  and  auggeited  the  idek  of  forming  a  circular  kitchen-garden ; 
the  circle  being  the  lorgeat  geometrical  figure  ihat  could  be  introduced  into 
the  particular  ^at  where  it  was  placed.  As  the  liCuation  of  Ihii  kitcheo- 
garden  ii  at  no  great  distance  from  the  front  of  the  houu,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  intnuioD  of  a  garde*  wall  lo  near  the  eje,  we  proposed  having  that  half 
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of  die  kitchen-garden  boondary  which  ii  next  to  the  Uwd  ao  open  iron  railiDf , 
which,  being  partially  covered  with  fruit  treet,  and  diig;iiiied  by  the  ihru^ 
which  interrene  between  it  and  the  faouie,  would  neither  girs  the  idea  of 
neamen  to  the  eye,  which  a  wall  would  have  done,  nor  of  confinement. 
Some  difficulty  occura  io  carrying  a  walk  rotmd  the  bouDdary  of  a  churchj'ard, 
in  coowquence  of  the  nameroni  graveitona  which  would  come  in  ita  way; 
but  the  most  likely  wa;  to  get  over  it  appean  to  be,  the  expanding  of  die 
walk  on  both  aidei  of  the  regular  line,  on  the  principle  recommended  in  a 
preceding  p^.  The  hoaw  ha*  been  improred  under  Mr.  Stndford'i  own 
direction,  and  ii  Dow  a  molt  commodions  and  comfortable  reiidenee,  aa  the 
ground  plan  will  ibow;  and  a  rery  handaome  acbool  bai  been  erected 
adjoining  the  churchyard  at  Mr.  Sand- 
fbrd'a  own  expenae. 

397.  Ormind  p^M,  ^e.—^t.  204.  tni 
2H.  represent  the  general  ground  plan  of 
the  building!  and  groundi,  uidj(jr<!06.ii 
an  ieometrical  view.  In  the  ground  plan, 
it  will  be  teen  that  all  the  effect  produced 
by  the  tree*  ii  the  reeult  of  single  treei 
and  Etnall  groups;  that  these  are  most 
abundant  on  each  tide  of  the  approach 
OD  the  entrance  front  of  the  house,  and 
in  the  churchyard  j  sAd  that  the  gronpa 
.  on  the  lawn  are  chiefly  shrub*  and 
flowers.  With  respect  to  the  kinds  of 
trees,  those  in  the  entrance  front  an 
In  great  part  Jruit  tree*;  those  in  the 
churchyard,  trees  of  the  third  rank,  with 
regard  to  siie,  some  of  which  have  been 
already  enumerated  in  a  preceding  page ; 
and  those  on  the  lawn,  and  around  the 
kitchen -garden,  embrace  lo  great  a 
variety,  both  of  trees  and  shruba,  m 
constitute  a  tolerably  good  ci  ~ 
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ftiet  ratting  tor  frnlt-tnta  i  the  rtmalnlv  ct  tb* 
IM  to  the  kKohm-gsrdSD  ii  t.  ftnlt-tall  itf  W^ 
Uie  niilli-eam,  snd  ti,  Ihssbre,  mUshh  lb  th*  flaa 

\k  bauDdiiic  an  ontride  border  to  Iba  texte  at  the 
Icn.  p  IS  Bed!  of  low  Iknnrtiig  abinbs. 

II  of  tlw  hoaw.  r,  Dtnliig-roain. 

m,  wKb  a  window  opeobis  to  Uw  lawn. 
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tt  Ubnry  toad  study.  u,  Ctantlemen's  room.  v,  KitolMB. 

»,  Butlei^  pautrf  .  y,  Laider,  and  cold  meat  nfe.  z,  SeaUay.  ^,  Dtdtrf, 

U  Stable.  3.  Beat  piiYy,  afyproached  under  treUJBwoik,  from  the  lawn  front  8,  Ser- 
vants* priyy,  with  a  screen  wall,  which  completely  proteeti  the  entrance  door  fhmi  being 
seen  from  any  part  of  the  kitchen-court 

4,  Ooach-hoose.  5,  Goal-house.  6,  Entrance  to  the  garden  for  wortanen.  and  ftr  the 
ooDTenience  of  wheeling  the  stable  dmg  to  the  kitohen-gaidfln  by  the  side-road,  o. 

7,  Situation  of  the  dung-pit  uul  liquid  manure  tank.  8,  Open  court  containing  wood- 
stack,  pomp,  fte.        9,  Boys'  school,  88  ft.  by  30  ft.        10,  GliiS*  school,  38  ft.  by  18  ft. 

1111,  Scho<d  gardens,  intended  to  contatai  a  collection  of  the  mwe  common  English  plants, 
especially  those  of  the  locality,  and  also  a  collection  of  the  more  dangerous  poisonous 
plants ;  the  whole  careftdly  named. 

13,  Bc^B*  yard  with  oonyenienoca.        18,  CHils'  yaid  with  conTenienflea. 

Deston  XXX. — Plan  and  niewtof  the  garden  andgrmmdt  ai  Hendon  Beetar^f 
ftUh  tfie  mode  cf  planting  tktm, 

398.  General  observations, — This  residence  is  selected  in  order  to  show 
what  may  be  effected  on  a  very  small  ipot  by  the  choice  of  trees  and  shrubc 
of  a  superior  description,  by  the  distribution  of  green-house  plants  in  tabs 
and  pots,  and  also  by  combining  the  gardenesque  with  ihe  picturesque. 
There  is  nothing  remarkable  in  the  art  or  taste  displayed  in  laying  out  this 
place ;  that  having  been  done  before  the  present  occupier,  the  Rev.  Theodore 
Williams,  had  acquired  a  taste  for  botany  and  gardening.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  selection  of  the  plants  grown  in  pots,  boxes,  and  vases,  and  their 
disposition  on  the  lawn ;  the  kinds  of  trees  and  shrubs  planted  in  the  masses 
and  groups;  and  the  manner  in  which  these  are  managed;  display  the 
greatest  taste,  and  a  degree  of  care  and  high  keeping  in  the  management, 
which  is  very  rarely  to  be  met  with  in  either  small  or  large  gardens.  Mr. 
Williams,  considering  that,  in  all  works  of  art,  and  in  all  natural  objects 
which  are  to  be  examined  singly,  one  of  the  greatest  beauties  is  symmetry, 
has  those  trees  and  shrubs  which  he  manages  in  a  gardenesque  manner 
brought  into  the  most  perfecdy  symmetrical  forms,  by  tying  the  branches  up 
or  down,  inwards  or  outwards,  as  may  be  necessary,  with  small,  almost  invi- 
sible, copper  wire ;  by  which  means,  not  only  every  plant  in  a  tub  or  a  pot  is 
perfectly  symmetrical,  whatsoever  be  its  form,  but  those  trees  and  shrubs 
wfaioh  stand  singly  on  the  lawn,  or  compose  gardenesque  masses,  are  indivi- 
dually so  treated ;  and,  standing  as  they  do  a  few  inches  apart  from  each 
other,  the  separate  shape  of  each  plant  is  seen  by  the  spectator.  The  same 
care  is  bestowed  pn  the  dahlias,  which  are  here  grown  in  large  quantities,  and 
of  sorts  most  of  which  were  raised  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Williams,  from 
seeds  saved  in  his  own  garden.  That  which  renders  Hendon  Rectory  altoge- 
ther unique  in  a  gardening  point  of  view  is,  a  collection  of  Coniferse  in  pots. 
These  Conlferaa  are  in  part  set  out  on  the  lawn  in  the  summer  season,  and  in 
part  kept  under  glass ;  and  all  of  them  are  trained  into  the  most  beautifully 
symmetrical  shapes  that  are  anywhere  to  b^  seen.  As  the  pine  and  fir  tribe 
is  liable  to  be  attacked  by  insects  in  the  summer  season,  it  is  the  business  of 
one  gardener  to  attend  entirely  to  them  and  to  the  Ctipr6ssinie ;  in  other 
words,  to  the  pines,  firs,  cedars,  araucarias,  dammaras,  C3rpresse8,  dacrydiums, 
junipers,  and  arbor  vitses,  in  pots.  They  are  thus  kept  regularly  watered, 
accurately  tied  into  shape,  and  perfectly  free  from  insects.  Some  of  the 
plants  of  this  kind  at  Hendon  Rectory  are  of  great  value ;  one,  a  dacrydium^. 
in  particular,  is  matchless  for  its  sise,  beauty,  and  rarity.    The  same  plan  of 
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dividinf  the  labour  of  tbs  place  ii  adopted  with  rafemiM  to  th*  daUiaa, 
which,  from  the  day  they  are  planted  out  till  the  time  the  nMta  an  tak«i  ont 
of  the  ground,  are  conttantlj  under  the  care  of  one  indiTidual.  Another 
null)  it  Bolelj  occupied  in  propagating  bj  cuttingi  or  otherwiie ;  and  one  ii 
kept  M  a  man  of  all  work,  [o  aaaiit  the  othen,  and  to  look  after  the  walks. 
The'  duty  of  the  bead  gardener  it  to  Me  that  th«  nat  perform  the  aereral 
worki  aangned  to  them,  and,  in  general,  to  be  careful  that  the  whole  ia  kept 
in  perfect  health  and  order. 

The  fence  which  aepanlei  the  ground*  of  Hendon  Rectory  from  the  road 
which  leadi  from  Hendon  to  Mill-hill,  ii  of  oak  paleaj  and  the  main  entrancM 
it  through  a  door,  tUo  of  oak.  Betidet  the  garden,  the  property  eouaiita  of 
a  grass  field,  of  3  or  -4  acres,  aurroimded  by  an  irregular  hedge  with  oaka 
and  elmt,  which  hanuonitei  m  well  with  th«  adjoining  Seldi  aimilariy 
enclosed,  that  the  limits  of  the  property  are  no  way  diacemiblc.  The  details 
of  the  plan  (j^.  208.)  are  as  follow : 

a,  Prlndpal  cattasM.     To  Ibi  1^  la  ihowD  a  imall  path  Ib  an  ofM  direetlau,  liwliBf  to  a 

doer,  opKlnf  Into  tlw  oooit  of  oSo«a  (M). 
h  A  pdnfa  ftom  wUoh  th*  yiimfg,  lOT.  li  otitaiiied. 
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e,  A  paln^  wbm  the  ipectatDr,  lUTing  iia  liaek  lo  ihs  bouie,  ssn  bdbre  Idm  a  narrow  rtrtti 
of  lawn,  with  lundioni*  ■jmmMtiosl  pisnti  of  th>  ftdlowtng  tindi : — K»t  tlu  aatnuMM 
door,  TszMlum  dMhihani',  tlwn  a«>Uni  Japdoiei  {rfndnlat  next  Fsat»  tngkat.  OtUla. 
TaxMlnm  disUohuni  Dhlans,  DUklfa,  Plum  riflda.  TailidlDni  dUloham  |At«i.  Bajimi 
tblM,  Uien  ■■  ■  nm  of  dnif  hybrid  rhododendnini,  u  a  nuiili]  to  a  bulk  al  oiiM»ai 
laurd,  cut  unooth  above,  wltli  sluidard  nao,  and  othN  trtet,  all  cot  isto  •jmmetrioal 
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roondiah  fbrmt,  tUtag  tbrangh  it,  m  Men  in/g,  107^,  wbidi  lianns  a  Tcrjdngnlar  phaliiT 
of  olifects,  md  Mrrei  to  oooQpj  the  mind  of  the  ipeofaUor,  and  prerent  hit  neoUeeCiBg 
that  he  ii  10  rerj  near  the  boundary  and  the  pnbUe  road.  TanUnff  round,  with  the  flue 
towards  the  house,  a  nomber  of  rare  .and  beavtiftil  planti  are  displayed  on  a  ruehmak 
oomposed  endrelf  of  erystallised  spar.  The  walk  tarns  roond  to  the  entranee  to  the 
house ;  which  drenmstanee  corresponds  well  with  its  cottage  and  an^btmshre  character, 
and  is,  in  reaUty.  as  we  think,  hi  better  taste  than  if  the  walk  had  been  condnetad  to  the 
main  entrsnce,  with  a  sweep  like  that  of  a  earriace  approach. 

tf,  The  entrance  lobby  of  the  hoose.  e,  The  dining-rooni. 

/  The  library,  which  opens  into  the  dining-room  with  ftlding  doors;  both  roans  being 
intended  ibr  books.  g.  The  drawing-room. 

*,  Stody.  i.  Kitchen.  J,  Back-kitchen.  t,  Fantry.  I,  Dairy. 

■s  Court,  comnun  to  the  kttohen  and  stahles»  with  folding  gates  to  the  pnblio  road. 

n,  Jostiee-room.  o,  Coach-hovse.  p.  Two-stalled  stable. 

q.  Harness-room.  r.  Dust-hole. 

s,  SerrantB*  priry ,  entering  iWxn  a  winding  walk,  which  passes  ftom  the  stable  coart  to  the 
garden. 

f,  Sttoation  where  there  is  a  handsome  GotUc  aviary  partially  concealed  hf  boshes,  and 
containing  a  good  collection  of  birds ;  Mr.  >91ieodflre  Vniliams,  Jan.,  being  maoh  attached 
to  the  stody  of  omithoiogy. 

M,  A  point  round  which  there  is  a  coostellatlQn  of  rare  and  beantiAil  trees  and  ahraba  in 
pots,  besides  Taiioos  statoaiy  and  sealptaresqne  obfeots.  Among  the  hardy  trees  are, 
Fhotinia  sermlkta  and  Ptiin  Pallasiitaaf  and  among  the  green-hoose  plaats»  In  pots 
and  Tases,  are,  oranges,  myrtles,  Ibchslas,  tres  rtmdodendrons,  kc.  The  view  ikom  this 
spot,  looking  towards  v,  is  indicated  in  /Ig.  90$. 

r,  A  gardenesqne  plantation,  in  which  ereiy  tree  and  shrub  is  kept  distinct,  and  arery  one 
trained  into  a  symmetrical  shape.  The  mass  gradually  rises  ttooL  the  height  of  9  fL 
round  the  margin,  to  the  middle,  which  is  7  or  8  feet  high.  Among  the  plants  in  tUs 
gardenesqne  mass  are  the  Ibllowiag : 


Magnotthottb* 
MagnbUs  triptftala,  19  ft.  high,  and  6  ft.  hi 

diameter. 
M  obo?kta. 

M.  acomhikta,  9  ft.hlgh,  and  8  ft.  in  dia- 
meter {  in  bog  son  and  silTer  sand. 
H.  gladca,  7  ft.  high,  and  8|  ft  in  diameter; 

in  bog  and  loam. 
M.  maeroph/lla,  6}  ft.  high,  and  1^  ft.  in 

diameter ;  in  bog  and  loam. 
M.  ThompsonlfbMi,  14  ft.  high,  and  6  ft 

in  diameter;   in  loam,  bog,  and  silrer 

sand. 
K.  exoni^nsis,  S|  ft.  high,  and  S^  ft.  in 

diameter ;  in  bog,  loam,  and  sand. 

niioium  floridknum,  8^  ft.  high,  and  half  a 
Ibot  in  diameter ;  in  bog  and  sUrer  sand. 


C  doable  red,  5^  ft  high,  and  4  ft.  wide; 

half  loam,  and  half  bog  and  sQTer  sand. 
C  double  white,  S^  it  high,  and  9^  ft  wide; 

soU  half  kMun,  and  half  bog  and  silTcr 

sand. 
C ,  single,  6  ft.  high,  snd  .4  ft  wide^ln  kMun, 

dung,  and  grit 
ThM  yiridis,  1|  ft.  high,  and  9^  ft  wide. 


BMerii  IksdcolltfiB,  8  ft.  high,  and  9  ft 
wide ;  In  loam,  bog,  and  silyer  sand. 

Flttdsporam  7b6)ra,  8  ft  high,  and  8^  ft. 
wide;  in  loam,  bog,  and  sand. 

"  TemtlrSmXkeem, 
Cam^Ua  Japdnioa  quadimngnlkiis,   6^  ft 
high,  and  8^  ft  in  diameter ;  soil  half 
loam,  and  half  bog  and  silyer  sand. 


Pkvfor&bra,  16  ft.  high,  and  9  ft  wide;  in 
loam,  dung,  and  grit 

A^uifNUoea. 
riex.  yellow  pataited  holly,  H  ft.  fal^  and 

8|  ft  wide;  In  loam,  dang,  and  grit 
/ ,  white-maigined  holly,  i  ft.  high,  and  Sft 

wide ;  in  loam. 
/.  OssfHie,  8ft.  high,  and  4ft.  wide ;  In  loom 

and  grit 
/.,  milkmaid  hoUy.  •  ft.  high,  and  t  ft  wide ; 

in  loam,  dung,  and  grit 
/.  angustifblia,  7  ft  hi|^  and  8|  it  wide; 

and  /.  a.  scdiica,  6|  ft  hl^  and  S^  ft 

wide ;  in  loam,  bog,  and  silyer  sand. 
/.  Dako&n,  7  ft.  high,  and  8|  ft.  wide;  in 

loam,  bog.  and  sUrer  sand. 
/.  Perddo,  6i  ft.  high,  and  8  ft.  wide;  In 

loam,  bog.  and  silyer  sand. 
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JDkimiiai  Jlaitfmiu  f blUi  wrgiaMM,  7  ft. 
high,  and  4  ft.  wide;  In  Umbb,  bog,  and 

rflTCTMnd. 


AimiUa  tteax,  4i  ft.  hlifh.  and  H  ft. 


C^^tinu  pf  gnuB^   6|  ft.  hi^  and  1^  ft. 

iHde.t  in  loam  and  t)og. 
Hallmod^dnm  argteteom,  7|  ft.  Ugh,  and 

ti  ft.  wide  i  in  loam  and  bog. 


LadiHndbOia,  S  Taiietiei,  ^ft-hli^ 
4ft.Krides  hi  loam,  bott  and  aand. 


ildxai  balfliriea.  6|  ft.  high,  and  S  ft. 
In  loam  and  iilT«r  nnd. 


FhotlniA  Mrralkta,  12^  ft.  high,  and  ()  ft. 
wide;  In  loam,  bog, and  direr  land. 

AraHHem. 
IMdera  arborteena,  4|  ft.  Ugh,  and  4  ft. 
wide;  in  loam  and  dung. 


nbdnnm  T^os.  6  ft.  high,  and  4  ft.  wide. 
V,  r.  Ihcida,  shinfaig-leaved,  6i  ft.  high,  and 
6  ft.  wide. 

Z/omnlhitottBm 
ildeiita  JapdnIca,  ft^  ft.  high,  and  4  ft.  wide ; 
in  loam,  bog.  and  sand. 


go^raua  flhber,  »^  ft. high,  nd  t  ft.  wide; 

in  loam,  bog.  and  land. 
Q.  gramdntia»  6  ft.  high,  and  4  ft. wide;  in 

loam,  bog,  and  land. 
Q.  /lez;  9  Tailetifla,  7  ft.  Ugh.  and  9|  ft. 

wide ;  In  loam  and  road  grit. 

04eaeiirap«'a,  7|  ft. high,  and  1|  ft.  widas 

In  loam,  bog,  and  land. 
CUoDibithai TlrginSoa,  lift. Uf^ and •  ft. 

wide ;  In  loam,  bog.  ud  eilTer 


a'rbatoe  h/brida,  7  ft.  high,  and  4  ft.  wide ; 

In  loam  and  tilTer  tand. 
A^  Flnce'i  hybrid,  4  ft.  high,  and  8  ft.  wide ; 

in  loam,  ailrer  sand,  and  bog. 
A.  proo^  4  ft.  Ugh,  and  t  ft.  wide ;  in 

kmm,  lilfer  eand,  and  bog. 
A.,  searlet,  6  ft.  high,  and  6^  ft.  wide;  In 

loam,  direr  sand,  and  bog. 
iZhodod^dron,  scarlet  hybrid,  4^  ft.  high, 

and  4i  ft.  wide;  In  bog  and  tilrcr  eand. 
R.  asalebldes,  6} ft.  high, and  4  ft.  wide;  in 

bog. 
12.,  wUte,  4|  ft.  Ugh,  and  4^  ft.  wide;  in 

bog. 
A  altaolerdnae,  6ft. high,  and  ft  ft.  wide;  In 

bog  and  ailrer  sand. 
M.  oanoAsicnin.  6^  ft.  Ugl^  and  S  ft.  wide; 

in  bog  and  rilrer  sand. 
JZ.,  yellow  rariety,  S^  ft.  Ugh,  and  S  ft.  wide, 

in  ditto;  and  16  other  hybrid  rarieties, 

the  greater  part  scarlet  flowered, 
raooiniam  ^rctoet4phylos,  6  ft.  high,  and 

4i  ft.  wide ;  in  bog. 

The  spectator,  standing  at  «,  with  Us  back  to  the  mass,  sees  the  honae.on  two  sidea  t« 
the  greatest  adrantage,  as  hij^.  310. ;  looking  towards  »» he  seesa  fine  display  of  plasta  in 
pots  and  rases,  backed  by  a  dense  wood,  of  which  some  Idea  may  be  obtained  £rom^.  911.; 
and,  looking  towards  «,  he  has  also  a  great  rariety  of  rich  and  interesting  ol^ects.  Among 
the  plants  in  the  lawn,  in  ftont  of  v,  are,  Brogminsia  snartetens.  Magnbliaoonqiieaa,  ^iMea 
Donglikitf,  Taxbdinm  disttohnm  niitana,  and  rarioos  others,  which  will  be  fimnd  In  n  list 
glren  below. 

w.  Here  are  two  baskets  of  pelaigoniams,  with  elaboratdy  wockad  handles,  and  between 
them  a  rase,  supported  on  an  elegant  shaft,  as  seen  In  /g.  Sll.,  and  filled  with  Tcrttea 
diamadrifblia.  Between  this  rase  and  the  walk  are.  a  fine  qieoimen  of  MagnbUa  oonsplaia. 
and  one  of  Bobinaa  Pseiid*Jokel«  tortabsa. 


TixuM  baockta,7^ft.high.lmd9ift.wide; 

in  bog  and  sDrer  sand. 
71  b.  Ub^iaioa,  7^  ft.  Ugh,  and  ti  ft.wlte; 

in  loam,  bog.  and  silrar  sand. 
Cbniflra,  MMMmb. 
JPUms  Gtai5ra,  6i  ft.  high,  and  4  ft.  wide; 

In  bog  and  sflrer  sand. 
P. ponderbsa,  ft^  ft.  Ugh,  and  9  ft.  wide; 

In  bog  and  sllrcr  sand.  * 

^'Uee  danbrasnOMi,  ft  ft.  Ugh.  and  9|  ft. 

wide;  In  bog  and  sOrer  sand, 
/fcea  FriMsrt,  ft^  ft.  Ugh,  and  4|  ft.  wide; 

in  loam,  bog.  and  sand. 
CMras  liUmi,  3  ft.  Ugh,  and  9  ft.  widie,  90 

years  old,  and  shaped  like  a  bee-hire. 

21i^ftplic^«ift.Ugh.and9ft.wldfl;  In 

loam  and  bog. 
Taxbdiom  ptedulnm.  10  ft.  U^  and  9  ft. 

wide ;  in  loam,  bog.  and  sand, 
/oniperas  ohtn^^nsis,  8  ft.  Ugh.  and  9  ft. 

wide ;  in  loam,  bog,  and  sand. 
/.  soMea.  fi^  ft.  high,  and  1^  ft. wide;  In 

loam,  bog,  and  sand. 
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The  fiichriu  and  myrtlei  grown  in  tubi  and  pola,  and  *et  out  on  the  Isvn 

during  muiuner,  are  splendid  (pecimen*  of  the  following  kindi ; 

rUbtla  fcfaiU*,  H  ft.  hlffa,  Imd  «|  ft.  riatuia  fiaVM  mUor,  total  helglit  «  ft., 

wldci  tab  a  A.  wide,  and  1  ft.  10  In.  dtti  Mem  »i  ft.<  grown  in  ■  pot  I  ft. 

hl^  wide,  md  1  ft.  Ugh. 

ti»njh«i-  ipecliiKia,  B  ft.  B  In.  hl|h,  hgad  FAohib  tenOla,  gnnrn  in  ■  pc*  1  ft.  S  lu. 

4|  ft.  In  dlunets,  with  a  olear  elan  ol  wide,  and  of  the  nma  hclgta^  Ibrin*  ■ 

«|ft.,>nd  (  ln.lnalre>mftr(OM|  grown  nt<ilar  oone  10  ft.  e  In.  Ugh,  and  >  ft.  In 

bi^b  I  ft.  wide,  ud  I  ft  IDia-hlfh.  diunatv  M  the  Um. 

Anotber  spcobnen,  total  height  10^  ft,  with  Mfttat  omninbal*  tbn  piteo,  the  oommoa 

■  eleir  item  oT  7  ft.,  the  heed  t  ft.  in  doaUe-tdoewmed  inTTtle,  total  hdght  sj 
dUmetcr ;  grown  in  a  tub  1  It.  R  <u.  wide,  ft,  with  a  clear  item  of  I  j  ft.,  tba  bead 
and  1  ft  4  in.  Ugh.  4  ft.  In  dlaneler  i  grown  In  a  tnb  1  ft. 

aiuMhjf  ipednien,  in  all  napeoti  the  nine  wide,  and  1  ft.  t  In.  high. 

ai  the  laet.  ezoept  t&at  It  ba«  a  dear  item  Two  handmrne  rtandard  ecaniaoa  myrtlee. 

of  I  ft.  10  In.  I  ft  1  In.  bl^  1  grown  In  poti  10  In. 

Fdsbab  oAdoa,  total  hdght  ■}  ft,  dear  wide,  and  10  in.  high. 

atcon  A  ft^  width  of  the  head  1  ft-  fl  in.  i  Two  standard  donble-Aowered  mjrtlea,  of 

grown  In  a  tub  1  ft.  >  In.  wld<^  and  1  ft.  the  Hme  dlnwnaUiu ;  grown  in  pota  at 

■  in,  Ugh.  the  «ame  dw. 

The  more  ranHkable  of  Ae  treei  yd  thruba  planted  on  the  lawn  are  the 
following: 

M.  nuwR^h^la.  C.  J.  ilbo  pUno. 


1 
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Vkria  dteoolor  ud  P.  flira, 
t  ft.  high,  and  S  ft.  wide ; 
In  loam  and  bog- 

P.hiunilii. 

Sapindieem. 
KBlrciittrie  panicnlkto. 

Yiedeeo. 
Fltis  Tolphia. 

Ceiaiirao00. 

Cutiai0 /hglneA.  « 
AitfnTmiu   europi^  fblUa 
Ttxl^gittis. 

Pltx.  AqpUbUam. 

A.  heterophyUonL 
^.  oraMlftkUnm. 
A.  ftroz. 
^.  eohinktnm. 

A.I^TVBL 

A,  $m4a»mn, 

A,  iktitKmarginittiini. 

^.  ilbo-pietnm. 

^.  adreo-plotiini. 

^.  aodtimin. 

^.  reoiirTvin. 

bale^Uca. 

opiMa. 

CbitiiM. 
nqritifblia. 
Isvig^U. 

a  beantiftil  unknown 
Und. 


Rbinaaa  AUti&nau. 
latifblluL 
hale^Moos. 
▼nlgkria. 
gUiber. 
fait^grifbUns. 
at&raos« 


Sopkira  Jap<&nica  p^ndula, 

6|-  ft.  high,  and  6  ft.  wide ; 

in  loam  and  bqg. 
8.  Japdniea,  10  ft.  high,  and 

6  ft.  wide  I  In  loam  and 

grit. 
OMa  oanad^ri^  8  ft.  high, 

and  t  ft.  wide  i  in  bog. 
Oeniato  Tirgkta. 
Plittcia  I>nebinthitt. 


PABSONAQES. 

cytiens  .LaMmom. 

L.  YariogUam  4Ibnm. 

woolgirioos. 
C^lnc  eoropK^a  lltee  plteo. 
Edwirdafo  mieroph/Ila. 

grandiflbra. 
Gleditsehia  hdnida. 
Oymndeladns  canaddniia. 
ilduda  armkta. 
A,  JuUbHiriH. 

OSmMOB  kirinm  m^tiplex. 
Oolone^Mter  miorqph/Ua. 
Photinia  semllUa. 
P^nu  B^eetibilik 
Chite^gns  Ozyacitttha. 

O.  pne^oosc 

0.  oocdnea. 

O.  adrea.    , 
Abea,  100  dwarf  standardf 
of  the  veiy  beet  eorta. 

QdifoaHlhieetB. 
GalTeinthna  llikidoe. 

Qftmaidceca. 
PhakM  OnaktauxL 

ThikMpkiMB. 
Philad^phns  eoronjtflai. 

jujFf  iimne. 

Mfrtm  commfinia. 
0.  romluia. 
0.  mdltlplez. 
Eocal^ne,  a  beantifU  pen- 
dulouB  epedes,  with  oTal 
glanoons  leaTee,  growing 
2  or  8  ftet  in  one  season. 
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EricdeecB. 
JZhodod^dron  «i*-Hm»iw 
tibnm. 
apnrptireiun. 
▼aiiegktnm  fUlis  adreis.' 
asale5klM. 
h^brijlnm. 
Smftfa«. 

arbbreonu 

oampanulktunL 

catawbt^nse. 

barbktom. 

dUdrleBm. 


PiasUenMrtlea. 

OroetulieeiB. 
BSbm  alplnom,  8  ft.  hi|^ 

and  4  ft.  wide ;  In  dung, 

loam,  and  bof, 
R,  alpinmn  rar. 
A.  sangvineom. 

AroMdotiB. 

JMdem  aibor^Boens. 
oanari^nsis. 
JST^Iiz. 

B.  tibo  Tarisgita. 
ir.  flkro  yaiicgkta. 


hirsiktiun. 

eaootocnm. 

KnBselUamim. 

B.,  with  larger  foliage 
and  flowers. 

antieol^ue  (?). 

magnoUcQ^aiteM;    and 
aboot  80  searlet  Tsri- 
eties,  hybrids,  Ac. 
Asklea  indioa. 

LiUlba. 

punioea. 

pnipiirea. 

calendnUioea. 

achzysol^ota. 

0.  ign^soens. 
Andrdmeda  florfbtoda. 

arbbrea. 
ii'rbatos  IThiedo. 

rhbra. 

crispa. 

canari^nsis. 

h^brida. 

.^driehne. 

proo^ra. 

Pinee's  hybrid. 
Faodninm  nitidom. 

^retost^hylos. 

i^Mnentiisa.' 

OledcetB. 

Phlll/rea,  of  sorts. 
O^eaenropsV 

taxlfblia. 
4^rliVB  ▼olgjurli. 

▼.Alba. 


jTamamMls  viigfnlea. 


Chioninthas  liiginiea. 


1 
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iM&nM  BentMm,  <  ft.  high, 
and  4  ft.  wtd« ;  in  loam 
and  bog. 

Akpluie  Lanrtola. 
pontioa. 
ooUhia.  • 
neapolttbia. 

AritMoektieea. 
^riatolbohin  akphOb 


arboHi' 


a.  a.  argitetea. 
8.  a.  a^b«a. 


itflnoslneba. 

CcwyUMBt  or  O^pnlll^fenBe. 

gntfraw  gramdntia. 
riez. 

/.  intagrlltlia. 
/.  aofrata. 
/.  oUdnga. 
/.>l«ifbUa. 
/.  criapa. 
jSobar. 
ooociftfa. 


ftni>l6ay0d. 
viiidia. 

iiilliami6uia.ordeDtktn. 
FkgM   VflHticft  /lliotfMia. 
the  ftrn-leaved  beech. 


Uqnidimbar  S^jrnciflHa. 


iMxm  balairiea. 
teniperftma 


bCoolor. 

tInetMa. 

aoownea. 

paldatria. 

^^gilopa. 

pcdnnoolkta. 

p.fbliiSTart6gkit. 

fwUglMa 

lyrkta. 

Ofrria. 


PodoeAnNU  nndftne. 

CbiM%«B. 
/^nss  Piniiter. 


A^UtBDoagihMiiy  10  ft.  Mgli. 
and  6  ft.  In  diameter; 
plantffd  in  a  tab  annklBto 
the  ground  and  oonoealed. 

CMivs  LCUaii,  20  a  high. 


JSdaoos  raoembeaa. 


y,  A  eedar  of  Lebanon ;  and  to  the  right  and  left  are  two  beds  of  aeleot  dwarf  dahllaa. 

Beyond  the  bedi  of  dahlias  are  two  raatle  baskets  of  pdargoniiuns ;  and  there  is  a 

shell  filled  with  mesembryanthcmiuns.  '  The  other  plants  are  sdeot  speeies  of  pines. 

flrs,  and  Cliprteina. 
s;  A  strip  of  lawn,  bovnded  on  the  soath  hj  a  wire  fteoe,  which  separates  ft  than  a 

paddoek,  and  raried  with  beds  of  dahlias,  pelsrgoniams.  and  other  showy  flowcn. 

On  the  north  of  this  strip  of  lawn  is  an  oblong  pond,  well  sloefced  with  water  UUea 

and  gold  ilsh. 
^,  Shed  fbr  oowB  or  horses. 
1,  Beserre  groond  ftur  proving  seedling  dahlias. 

5,  House  Ibr  hurdles  fbr  dividing  the  paddock. 

3,  Compifftment  entirely  devoted  to  dahlias*  which  are  planted  in  beds  t  ft  wide,  with 

alleys  S  ft.  wide  between.    The  collection  amounted,  in  the  year  L8S7,  to  upwards  of 
400  sorts,  which,  according  to  Mr.  Lawrence,  were  among  the  best  then  in  ezlstenee. 

4,  4,  Kitchen-garden,  chiefly  planted  with  gooseberries,  currants,  raspberries,  strawberries, 

potherbs,  asparagus,  tart  rhubart),  sea-kale^  and  several  articles  not  so  readfly  proeored 
from  the  market-gardens  in  tb»  neighbourhood. 

6,  Tool-house,  faioluding  a  pottlng-shed. 

«,  Border  for  choice  flowers;  the  vnOl  covered  with  half-hardy  shrubs. 

7,  7,  Two  green-houses  entirely  devoted  to  Conlftr»  in  pots.    The  IbUowti^  list  Indndca 

those  spades  which  oonstltuted  the  ooUeetlon  in  November,  1887: 

P.  Pankrii^ft".  8^  ft.  high,  and  9  ft.  in  dia- 
meter} In  a  pot  10  in.  wide,  and  10  In. 
deep. 

P.  biopa,  6ft high,  and  8^ ft  widei  in  a  pot 
17  in.  wide,  and  17  in.  deep. 

P.  mitis.  P.  ptfangaas. 

P.  LaridOk  4  ft.  high,  and  18  in.  wide  s  in  a 
pot  10  in.  wide,  and  10  in.  deep. 

P.  anstf^aca,  1  ft  U}^  >ad  9  In.  wide;  In  a 
pot  6  in.  wide,  and  8  in.  deep. 

P.  PallaaCihM.  8  ft.  t  In.  Ulgh,  and  ^  ft.  hi 


DMr:^nm  ouprMnum,  6  ft.  8  in.hi^  and 
5  ft  wide;  inapot  17in.wld^andl8in. 
deep :  by  flHT  the  largest  and  handsoonest 
plant  of  this  spades  ever  seen  in  ia«gHn^ 

OMii^bra.  9  AMMno. 
Ptous  sylv^stris. 
P.  s.  rigdnsls.  4  ft  high,  and  8  ft.  wide;  in 

ft  pot  9  hi.  wide,  and  8  in.  deep. 
P.  pumfUo.  p.  p.  Mikgkm. 


PARS0NAOE9. 
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lUuuettt;  in  a  pot  ISin.  wide,  and 

18  in.  deep, 
i*.  retinbfla. 

P.  P.  Tar.  hfli^nloa,  fran»  St.  Helena,  7  ft. 

high,  and  4ft.  In  diameter,  grafted  on 

I^auB  ajly^Btrif. 
P.  P.  Tar.  n(rra  aaUndlea  Lodd,,  from  New 

Zealand. 
P.  P.  eseartoa,  6  ft.  higli,  and  4  ft.  wide  i 

in  a  pot  18  in.  wide,  and  18  in.  deep. 
.  P.  Pfaea,  8^  ft.  high,  and  9  ft.  in  diameter, 
g         in  a  pot  13  in.  wide,  and  12  in.  deep. 
P.  halep^naia,  4  ft.  8  hi.  high,  and  8  ft.  8  in. 

in  diameter ;  in  a  pot  10  in.  wide,  and 

19  in.  deep. 

P.  Tte^da,  8ft.  hl{^  and  8  ft.  wide;  hi  a 
pot  8  in.  wide,  and  8  in.  deep. 

P.  rfgida.  «  ft.  8  in.  high,  and  4ift.  in  dia- 
meter ;  in  a  pot  2  ft.  wide,  and  3  ft. 
deep. 

P.  acrdtfna.  P.  ponderiwa. 

P.  SabbtOna,  4ft.  high,  and  8  ft.  wide;  in 
a  pot  19  jn.  wide,  and  17  in.  deep :  and 
another,  7  ft.  high,  and  6  ft.  wide ;  in 
a  pot  16  in.  wide,  and  10  in.  deep. 

P.  Codlteri  (macroeirpa  LindL\  4  ft.  high, 
and  8  ft.  wide ;  in  a  pot  18  in.  wide, 
and  18  in.  deep. 

P.  longifblia,  5^  ft.  high,  and  8  ft.  wide ;  in 
a  pot  18  in.  wide,  and  18  in.  deep. 

P.  Gerardiatia. 

P.  anstriOia,  8^  ft.  high,  and  18  in.  in  dia- 
meter ;  in  a  pot  17  in.  wide,  and  17  in. 
deep. 

P.  eanarJAiaia. 

P.  ain^Hia,.8^  ft.  high,  and  8  ft.  in  diame- 
ter; in  a  pot  12  in.  wide,  and  13  in. 
deep. 

P.  inaignia,  6^  ft.  high,  and  2  ft.  wide ;  in  a 
.  pot  18  in.  wide,  and  14  in.  deep:  ano- 
ther la  8  ft.  high,  and  1^  ft.  wide. 

P.  TeoeMe,  It  hi.  high,  and  9  in.  wide;  in  a 
pot  7  in.  wide,  and  7  in.  deep. 

P.  leioph:^Ua. 

P.  Llayeina,  2  ft.  high,  and  Ik  in.  wide,  6 
years  old. 

P.  Cdnbra,  4  ft.  high, and  4ft. hi  diameter; 
in  a  pot  16  in.  wide,  and  16  In.  deep. 

P.  JBtr6biia. 

P.  ezedaa,  1ft.  7  in.  high,  and  18  in.  in 
diameter ;  in  a  pot  7  in.  wide,  and  7  in. 
deep. 

P.  Lambertidna. 

P.  montioola.  1  ft.  high,  and  9  in.  in  dia- 
meter; in  a  pot  9  in.  wide,  and  9  in. 
deep. 

A'Un  exo^laa  Tar.,  3^  ft.  high,  and  l^  ft. 


wide;  in  a  pot  10  In.  wid€b  «nd  10  in. 
deep. 
A.  e.  Clanbraailldna,  18  hi.  high,  and  2^  ft. 

wide. 
A,  e.  pygnuB^a,  ISin.  high,  and  18 in.  wide, 

20  years  old. 
A,  i^gra,  5  ft.  high,  and  6  ft.  in  diameter ; 

in  a  pot  18  in.  wide,  and  18  in.  deep. 
A.  rtibra,  6^  ft.  high,  and  6^  ft.  wide. 
A,  SmithOnti,  2  ft.  high,  and  l^ft.  wide; 
in  a  pot  10  in.  wide,  and  9 in.  deep: 
another,  8|  ft.  high,  and  8^  ft.  wide. 
A,  Dooglka^  4  ft.  8  in.  high,  and  8^  ft.  hi 
diameter;  in  a  pot  1  in,  wide,  and  12 
in.  deep.    The  plant  on   the   lawn, 
which  ia  10  ft.  high,  is  also  in  a  tub, 
idonged,  and  the  brim  ooyered. 
A.  Uenxi^ati,  8  ft.  high,  and  2^  ft.  wide ;  in 

a  pot  18  in.  wide  by  18  in.  deep. 
A.  oanad^naifl. 

A.  oephaldniea,  8  ft.  9  in.  higlu  and  6  ft. 
wide;  in  a  pot  18  in.  wide,  and  31  in. 
deep:   two  plants  of  these  dimenaions, 
and  three  others  oi  smaller  size. 
Pioea  pectinkta. 
P.  balskmea. 
P.  b.  FrkseH,  2  ft.  high,  and  20  hi.  wide ; 

in  a  pot  9  in.  wide,  and  9  in.  deep. 
P.PicUa,lift.hlgh,and  1^  ft.  in  diameter ; 

in  a  pot  11  in.  wide,  and  11  in.  deep. 
P.  Wehhidna,  8  ft.  high,  and  8.  ft.  wide ;  in 

a  pot  18  in,  wide,  and  16  in.  deep. 
P.  gr^dis,  8  ft.  high,  and  2  ft.  wide ;  in  a 

pot  12  in.  Wide,  and  18  in.  deep. 
P.  n6bili8, 1^  ft.  high,  and  2^  ft.  wide ;  in 

a  pot  18  hi^  wide,  and  18  in.  deep. 
Xarix  europiB^a. 
L.  microcirpa. 
CkdniB  libkni 

C.  Deoditrckt  8^  ft.  high,  and  4  ft.  wide ;  ini 
a  pot  14  in.  wide,  and  18  in.  deep :  ano- 
ther, 5  ft.  high,  and  4  ft.  wide. 
Aranckria  hnfarickta,  8^  ft.  high,  and  8  ft. 
wide;  in  a  pot  16  in.  wide,  and  17  hi. 
deep. 
A.  brasilikna,  6  ft.  high,  and  4  ft.  in  diame- 
ter;  in  a  pot  18  in.  wide,  and  18  in.  deep. 
A.  exe^a,  6^  ft.  high,  and  8^  ft.  Wide ;  in 

a  pot  18  in.  wide,  and  10  in.  deep. 
A.  Cunninghkmli. 

CunningbJunfo  ain^naia,  6  ft.  high,  and  5  ft. 
wide;  hi  a  pot  18  in.  wide,  and  18  in. 
deep. 

CSml/hw,  $  OuprfasinoB. 
Thbjm  orientalis.  * 

T.  plickta,  6  ft.  high,  and  8  ft.  wide. 
T.  artieulkta,  7  ft.  hi|^,  and  2^  feet  wide ; 
in  a  pot  9  hi.  wide,  and  10  in.  deep. 
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C4Ilitrii  psmmidUii*  t  ft.  blglu  and  1  ft. 
.    wide;   in  a  pot  7  in.  wide,  and  6  in. 

deepb 
CDpr^Mus  Tonmefiirtft,  17  in.  high,  and  8 

in.  wide ;  in  a  pot  6  in.  wide,  and  A  in. 

deep. 
C.  Iwit^bDlea,  t  ft.  high,  and  9  ft.  wide ;  fai 

a  pofc  8  in.  wid%  and  8  in.  deep. 
Jbniperai  phoBnioea.  4  ft.  high,  and  18  in. 

wide ;  in  a  pot  8  hn.  wide,  and  8  in.  deep. 


J.  ftom  OoaMinOiaB,  S  ft.  high,  and  l  ft. 

wide ;  in  a  pot  8  in  wide,  and  8  in.  deep. 
/.  aostriJiB,  1  ft.  9  in.  high,  and  1|  ft.  wide ; 

in  a  pot  6  in.  wide,  and  6  in.  deep. 
J.  ezo^aa,  8  ft.  high,  and  If  in.  wide ;  in  a 

pot  9  in.  wide;  and  10  In.  deep. 
J.  hermudikna,  2  ft.  10  In.  high,  and  16  in. 

wide;  in  a  pot  8  In.  wideband  9  in  deep. 
J.  recdmu  4^  ft.  high,  and  S^  ^  wide ;  in 

a  pot  18  in.  wide,  and  18  in.  deep. 


tte 


8,  8,  8,  Hoi-bedi  for  etrUdng  and  bringing  Ibrward  pelaigoBiome  and  otiier  ltowen»  I 
beds,  baakets,  Taeee,  fcc 

9,  Fotting-ahed. 

10,  Large  pits  for  preacning  ftiefasias,  orange<treis>  brngiwanaiaa,  namelWas,  and  other  large 
plants,  in  tnbs,  through  the  winter. 

11,  Working-shed,  with  store-room  orer,  and  fmmtalnlngi  also,  the  fiimaoes  ftr  healiiig  the 
green-houses  and  the  pits. 

399.  Bemarkt. — ^The  practice  adopted  by  Mr.  Williams,  of  growing  in  pota 
pines  which  will  endure  the  open  air  (we  make  an  exception  in  faTour  of 
those  that  will  not,  such  as  P.  longifdlia,  P.  leioph^f  lla,  &c.),  and  keeping  them 
in  a  green-house  both  in  summer  and  winter,  cannot  be  recommended ;  be- 
cause, though  the  plants,  when  taken  so  much  care  of  as  at  Hendon  Rectory, 
will  look  remarkably  well  for  five  or  six  years,  yet,  for  want  of  room,  they 
must  ultimately  become  stunted  and  die ;  or,  if  they  are  turned  out  into  the 
free  soil,  after  being  six  or  seyen  years  in  pots,  even  with  all  the  care  that  can 
be  bestowed  in  unwinding  their  roots  from  the  balls,  and  spreading  them  oat, 
their  chance  of  living  is  very  doubtful.  The  only  plants,  in  our  opinion,  that 
can  be  legitimately  grown  in  green-houses  and  hotrhousee,  are  such  as  can  be 
brought  to  as  great  a  degree  of  perfection  there,  as  they  would  attain  in  the 
open  air  in  their  native  countries.  Of  these  there  are  thousands  of  species 
which  can  be  brought  to  greater  perfection  under  glass  in  Britain,  than  they 
are  ever  seen  to  attain  in  their  native  countries,  in  the  open  air.  This  will 
apply  to  almost  all  the  shrubs,  and  all  die  herbaceous  plants,  of  warm  cli- 
mates. The  trees  of  warm  climates  have,  in  general,  a  miserable  appearance 
under  glass,  for  want  of  room. 

Sdbsbct.  V.     The  Culture  and  Management  of  Large  Country  FiUas. 

400.  The  culture  of  the  garden*  of  large  country  villas  only  differs  from  that 
of  smaller  ones  in  being  on  a  larger  scale ;  and  neither  possess  any  features  to 
distinguish  them  from  the  general  culture  of  gardens,  the  details  of  which  will 
be  given  briefly  in  the  after  part  of  this  work.  The  green-house  plants  uaed 
for  bedding  out  must  be  raised  from  cuttings,  and  kept  through  the  winter ; 
and  the  kitchen  garden  and  orchard  must  contain  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
vegetables  and  fruit  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  family. 

40 1 .  The  management  of  the  pleaeure-grounde  and  shnMerg  differs,  however, 
when  a  horse  or  cow  is  kept,  in  requiring  more  care.  Both  cows  and  horses 
are  very  fond  of  tearing  branches  off  trees  when  they  can  reach  them ;  and 
hence,  nothing  is  more  common  in  fields  where  horses  or  cows  have  grazed* 
than  to  see  what  is  called  the  browsing  line ;  that  is,  all  the  treea  look  as 
though  their  lower  branches  had  been  sheared  or  cut  off,  at  exactly  the  same 
distance  from  the  ground.     Nothing  can  have  a  more  harsh  and  disagreeable 
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appearance  than  this  line,  and  yet  it  is  very  difficult  to  prevent  it;  tbe  only 
way,  indeed,  is  to  surround  the  trees  with  guards, (see  p.  264.  to  p.  267.) ;  hut 
even  these  are  not  always  efficacious,  and  they  are  not  at  all  ornamental. 
Many  persons^  to  avoid  this  unpleasant  appearance,  plant  no  trees  in  the 
paddock  where  the  horse  or  cow  is  to  graie,  and  separate  it  from  the  shrub- 
bery by  an  iron  fence.  Others  do  not  suffer  their  cows  to  grace  at  all,  but 
keep  them  constantly  in  the  cow-house,  and  feed  them  with  cut  grass,  grains, 
and  hay. 

402.  The  numagewent  of  cow»f  when  kept  in  the  field,  is  very  simple ;  as 
they  require  scarcely  any  other  care  than  milking  at  regular  times,  and  taking 
care  that  they  have  an  ahtmdant  supply  of  water.  Cows  are  very  particular 
in  having  clean  water;  and  where  there  is  a  pond,  they  generally  go  into  the 
deepest  part  before  they  attempt  to  drink.  They  like  to  chew  the  cud  in  the 
shade ;  and  if  there  are  no  trees  in  the  paddock  where  they  graze,  they  should 
have  an  open  shed  to  afford  them  shelter  during  the  hottest  part  of  the  day. 
A  cow  is  seldom  healthy  if  she  is  kept  always  in  the  same  field,  as  she  is  very 
delicate  in  her  appetite,  and  does  not  like  grass  that  has  been  trodden  down 
or  lain  upon,  till  it  has  quite  recovered  itself.  She  also  requires  long  grass, 
as  she  twists  the  grass  round  her  tongue  before  she  bites  it,  instead  of  nibbling 
it  like  sheep  and  horses.  The  cow  dung  should  also  be  spread  with  a  fork ; 
as,  unless  this  is  done,  strong,  common  grass  will  spring  up  from  every  place 
where  a  patch  of  cow  dung  has  lain,  and  this  grass  no  cow  will  eat  Cows 
kept  in  a  field,  should  not  be  put  in  a  cow-house  at  night;  as  they  are  very 
apt  to  take  cold  if  kept  in  a  warm  cow-house  all  night,  and  turned  out  about 
sun-rise.  They  are  peculiarly  sensible  to  aU  changes  of  t«nperature,  espe- 
cially from  heat  to  cold.  They  also  give  less  mUk  when  kept  in  the  cow- 
house all  night,  and  turned  out  in  the  morning ;  as  they  will  seldom  eat  dry 
food  when  they  have  been  used  to  grass.  It  is  also  a  well-known  fact  that 
gnm  about  sun-rise,  when  the  dew  is  just  evaporating,  is  very  unwholesome 
for  cows,  and  very  apt  to  make  them  wluit  is  called  Aovtfn,  or  blown.  Before 
sun-iise,  while  the  dew  is  on  the  grass,  it  is  not  unwholesome ;  and  hence 
cows  which  sle^  in  the  field  are  always  found  by  the  dairy-maid,  when  she 
goes  to  milk  them  at  sun-rise,  to  have  finished  their  morning  meal,  and  to  be 
standing,  chewing  the  cud.  When,  on  the  contrary,  they  are  turned  out  at 
sun-rise,  they  are  too  hungry  to  wait,  and  they  begin  to  eat  the  grass 
immediately, 

403.  ManoffemetU  ef  eotmjkept  eomiantlp  in  a  coco-AotiM.^Unnatural  as  it 
may  seem,  it  does  not  appear  that  constant  c<mfinement  has  any  bad  effect 
upon  die  health  of  the  cow,  or  occasions  any  diminution  of  her  milk.  We 
have  already  mentioned  ($  354.  in  p.  259.)  that  in  some  of  the  large  London 
dairies  cows  have  been  kept  for  two  years  in  the  same  stall  without  being 
once  untied ;  and  in  some  country  places  the  same  plan  is  adopted,  partly 
from  .motives  of  economy,  and  partly  to  prevent  any  injury  being  done  to 
the  shrubberies.  That  this  plan  is  most  economical,  is  evident  from  the  fact, 
that  three  acres  of  grass  land  is  generally  allowed  to  each  cow,  by  persons 
calculating  how  much  stock  a  farm  will  maintain ;  while  one  acre  is  sufficient 
for  a  stall-fed  cow,  if  only  one-half  be  kept  in  pasture,  and  the  other  sown 
with  beans  and  carrots.  The  cow  should  be  fed  four  times  a  day,  in  summer 
alternately  with  grass  and  lucem,*  and  in  winter  alternately  with  hay  and 
carrots.     The  grass  should  be  given  fresh ;  but  the  lucern  should  be  all«)wed 

z2 
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to  remain  tweWe  hours  after  it  is  cut  before  it  is  given  to  the  cow,  as*  if  given 
fresh,  the  milk  will  not  only  have  an  unpleasant  flavour,  but  the  cow  u  liable 
to  become  hoven,  or  hloum.  Where  economy  is  not  a  paramount  object,  it  is 
best  to  feed  the  cow  entirely  on  grass  during  the  summer.  The  carrots  for 
winter  consumption  should  be  cut  like  turnips ;  and  the  hay  should  be 
chopped  by  a  straw- cutting  machine,  if  practicable. 

404.  When  a  cow  it  miiked,  care  should  be  taken  to  drain  every  drop  of 
milk  from  her  udder,  as  if  some  is  left  every  day,  the  cow  witl  gradually 
become  dry*  Cows  are  generally  milked  at  intervals  of  twelve  hours;  that  is, 
about  five  in  the  morning,  and  about  ^ye  in  the  afternoon ;  but,  as  they  always 
produce  least  milk  during  the  twelve  hours  of  night,  in  some  places  they  are 
milked  three  times  a  day ;  that  is,  at  sun- rise,  at  three  in  the  afternoon,  and 
at  seven  in  the  evening. 

SuBSECT.  YI. — Renovation  of  Large  Country  Fllloi, 

405.  Renovating  the  gardent  of  large  eomUrg  viUat, — ^Nothing  can  be  added 
on  this  head  to  what  has  been  already  said  respecting  the  gardena  of  small 
country  villas ;  except  what  relates  to  the  plant-houses,  which  will  form  a 
separate  division  of  this  work. 

406.  Renovating  the  grate  land  of  large  eounlrg  viUae, — It  very  frequently 
happens,  in  neglected  residences,  where  there  is  only  pasture  sufficient  to 
keep  one  or  two  cows,  that  the  grass  has  become  deteriorated  in  quality,  in 
consequence  of  its  being  mixed  with  many  of  the  grosser  weeds,  such  as 
docks,  thistles,  crowfoot,  &c. ;  and  with  the  coarser  grasses,  such  as  carexea, 
cock's-foot,  ^v^na  elitior,  &c.  A  pasture  in  this  state  will  not  be  productive 
of  one-half,  or  even  one-third,  of  the  quantity  of  milk  and  butter  which  it  ought 
to  yield ;  and,  though  we  have  no  doubt  the  fact  will  be  doubted  by  many,  yet 
we  can  assert,  from  our  own  knowledge,  that  this  is  the  case  with  the  pastures 
of  one-half  the  villa  residences  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London.  The  reason 
is,  that  persons  who  have  not  an  intimate  knowledge  of  country  affidrs  are  not 
aware  that  there  are  different  qualities  of  grasses,  and  think  that  one  green 
field,  which  can  be  mown  for  hay,  is  just  as  good  as  another.  They  are  not 
aware  that  grasses  may,  and  indeed  should,  be  cultivated  like  any  other  plant ; 
and  that  there  are  many  kinds  of  grasses,  even  in  our  best  pasture  fields, 
which  can  only  be  considered  as  weeds,  and  which  ought  to  be  eradicated. 
The  kinds  of  these  weed-like  grasses  are  different  in  different  soils,  and  their 
number  increases  in  proportion  as  the  soil  is  neglected.  Every  grass  field 
contains  several  different  species  of  grass,  some  of  which  are  deserving  of 
culture,  and  others  are  mere  weeds ;  and,  in  proportion  as  the  field  is  kept  in 
« good  heart "  and  properly  managed,  or  neglected  and  impoverished,  wiU 
the  one  kind  or  the  other  acquire  the  ascendency.  To  the  superficial  observer, 
however,  all  grass-fields  are  alike ;  and,  hence,  the  same  routine,  as  far  as 
respects  management,  is  applied,  whatever  may  be  the  nature  of-  the  soil,  and 
whether  the  prevailing  grasses  be  wholesome  or  injurious.  The  field  ia  shut 
up  in  April,  in  order  to  produce  a  crop  of  hay;  and  when  this  is  removed  in 
July  or  August,  the  cows  are  turned  in  every  day,  except  in  the  most  severe 
weather,  till  the  return  of  the  shutting^up  season.  Not  to  speak  of  the  neglect 
of  draining  and  manuring,  a  positive  evil  resulting  from  turning  the  cows 
out  on  a  clayey  undrained  soil  during  winter  is,  that  the  ground  gets  poached, 
in  consequence  of  which  weeds  and  bad.  grasses,  such  as  thistles,  docks, 
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crowfoot,  carexes,  oat-gran,  brome-grass,  &c.,  make  tbeir  appearance ;  and, 
by  degrees,  choke  the  cloven  and  good  grasses,  such  as  white  clover,  rye- 
grass, fescue,  &c.  Among  the  weeds,  one  of  the  most  abundant  is  the  com- 
mon meadow  crowfoot,  or  yellow  buttercup  (iZantinculus  jicris  Z.),  remarkable 
for  its  acrid  juice,  which,  it  is  alleged,  blisters  the  mouths  and  stomachs  of 
cows,  and  injures  the  quality  of  their  milk  and  butter.  To  say  nothing  of  its 
injurious  effects,  the  proportionate  space  which  this  weed  occupies  in  green 
herbage  or  in  hay  is  a  sufficient  reason  for  wishing  to  get  rid  of  it ;  though, 
from  its  abundance,  not  only  in  bad  soils,  but  in  good  soils  which  have 
been  neglected  or  mismanaged,  this  is  a  work  requiring  some  time,  and 
depending  on  some  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  plants.  The  crowfoot,  as  the 
name  ilandnculus  (from  rana,  a  frog,  alluding  to  the  moist  places  where  most 
of  the  species  grow)  implies,  naturally  loves  moist  soil,  which  rye-grass  and 
the  other  good  grasses  as  naturally  dislike.  Hence,  the  first  process  to  get 
rid  of  the  crowfoot  is  thorough  under-draining  by  shallow  drains,  which  need 
not  be,  in  general,  more  than  1ft.  6  in.  deep,  and  placed  not  farther  apart 
than  from  8  ft.  to  15  ft.  The  next  thing  is  to  apply  manure  liberally ;  and  the 
third  (without  which  success  would  not  be  complete)  is,  to  pasture  the  surface 
at  least  till  the  beginning  of  July,  with  sheep,  if  not  with  cows  or  horses, 
before  shutting  it  up  to  be  mown  for  hay.  When  the  pasture  is  shut  up  for 
mowing,  in  April  or  the  beginning  of  May,  the  leaves  and  flower-stems  of 
the  crowfoot  shoot  up  uninjured  along  with  the  grass ;  and  thus  the  rootft  of 
the  crowfoot  are  nonrished  and  invigorated  for  the  following  season  :  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  when  the  surface  is  pastured  till  the  beginning  of  July,  the 
leaves  and  flower-stems  of  the  crowfoot  are  cropped  by  the  pasturing  animals ; 
the  root  is  weakened  in  consequence  of  not  deriving  as  much  nourishment 
from  the  leaves  as  it  otherwise  would  do ;  and,  as  the  crowfoot  is  one  of  those 
plants  that  scarcely  produce  any  leaves  after  midsummer,  it  is  in  a  great 
measure  suflbcated  by  the  growth  of  the  grasses  in  August  and  September. 
If  this  course  be  pursued  for  three  years  in  succession  with  a  field  overrun 
with  crowfoot  (draining  and  manuring  having  been  properly  attehded  to  the 
first  season),  the  number  of  these  weeds  will  be  found  to  have  greatly  dimin- 
ished, and  the  clover  and  good  grasses  to  have  increased.  To  increase  the 
number  of  the  latter  plants,  some  white  clover  and  rye-grass  seeds  may  be 
scattered  over  the  surface  the  first  year,  early  in  spring.  It  may  be  thought 
that  the  eating  down  of  the  herbage  in  the  beginning  of  summer,  instead  of 
shutting  it  op  for  mowing,  while  it  destroys  the  crowfoot,  would  also  have  a 
tendency  to  destroy  the  clover.  This  will,  no  doubt,  be  the  case  to  a  certain 
extent ;  but  the  clover  has  the  advantage  of  being  a  much  more  vivacious 
plant,  it  having  creeping  stems,  which  throw  up  numerous  leaves,  and  continue 
growing  the  whole  summer.  The  meadow  crowfoot,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a 
stationary  plant,  which  increases  but  slowly  except  by  seed,  which  throws  up 
only  one  set  of  leaves  in  spring,  and  which  does  not  renew  these  in  the  course 
of  the  season.  Even  the  creeping  crowfoot,  which,  however,  is  more  com- 
monly found  in  arable  fields  than  in  meadows,  throws  up  but  few  leaves  when 
compared  with  the  clover ;  and  is  much  more  easily  choked  or  killed  by  crop- 
ping these  leaves  early  in  the  season. 

407.  Dettroymg  doeki  and  thiitlet, — ^The  same  practice  as  that  recommended 
for  getting  rid  of  the  crowfoot  will  apply  in  the  case  of  all  broad-leaved 
weeds ,-  but,  as  docks  and  thistles  are  not  so  readily  eaten  by  cattle,  they  may 
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be  either  rooted  up,  or,  what  ii  a  much  more  aimple  and  economical  mode,  and 
yet  quite  as  effectual,  the  incipieut  leaves  may  be  kept  constantly  cut  over 
close  by  the  surface  of  the  ground  as  soon  as  they  appear*    As  the  health, 
and  even  life,  of  the  root  of  a  plant  depend  upon  the  nourishment  which  it 
receives  from  the  leaves,  so,  by  removing  the  incipient  leaves  or  hnda  from 
any  plant  the  moment  they  appear,  and  continually  doing  this  as  long  as  any 
leaves  or  buds  are  produced,  all  plants  whatever,  and  consequently  all  weeds, 
will  ultimately  be  killed.   In  this  way  ferns,  which  are  so  injurious  to  pastures 
in  some  sandy  soils,  may  with  more  certainty  be  destroyed  than  by  any  other 
mode ;  for  their  roots,  or  rather  undei^ground  shoots,  are  so  nmneroua  and 
brittle,  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  eradicate  them  by  digging  them  out.     It 
is  a  common  practice  to  mow  weeds  and  ferns  for  the  purpose  of  destroying 
them ;  but,  as  this  mowing  never  takes  place  till  the  leaves  have  ezpandedy  a 
considerable  portion  of  nourishment  iias  been  already  sent  down  to  the  root, 
and  thus  the  object  of  the  operation  is  in  a  great  measure  defiMted.     Our 
readers,  therefore,  will  bear  in  mind,  as  a  general  principle,  that  all  plants^ 
from  the  loftiest  tree  to  the  humblest  herb,  depend  not  only  for  their  growth, 
but  for  their  continued  existence,  on  the  leaves  which  they  produce ;  and 
that,  as  we  before  observed,  by  removing  these  leaves  befdre  diey  are  fully 
expanded,  all  plants  whatever,  and  consequently  all  weeds,  may  be  destroyed. 
408.  Moues  frequently  abound  in  pastures,  and  occupy  a  great  part  of  the 
spate  that  ought  to  contain  plants  of  grass  or  clover.    Where  pastures  are 
open  and  ftiUy  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  sun  and  air,  the  appearance  of 
moss  in  them  is  a  symptom  of  extreme  poverty  in  the  soil ;  as  in  the  case  of 
lawns  in  the  fronts  of  mansions,  which  have  been  mown  for  many  years  toge- 
ther without  being  pastured  or  manured.   When  moss  is  abundant  in  pastures 
which  have  been  fed  or  mown,  it  indicates  moisture,  shade,  and  want  of  air 
and  sunshine,  accompanied,  most  generally,  by  want  of  manure.  The  remedy 
in  this  last  case  is  sufficiently  obvious :  some  of  the  trees  must  be  removed, 
o^  the  hedges  cut  in  and  kept  low,  while  the  soil  is  sufficiently  drained,  and 
manured  and  pastured  one  or  two  seasons,  without  being  mown.  •  The  reason 
why  we  recommend  pasturing  without  mowing,  is  founded  on  the  fiict  that 
all  other  plants  are  more  injured  by  being  deprived  of  their  leaves  than  grasses ; 
consequently,  pasturing  a  surface,  by  eating  down  all  the  leaves  close  to  the 
ground,  must  be  more  injurious  to  all  other  plants,  whether  weeds  or  eloversy 
than  it  is  to  the  grasses,  and  must  have  a  tendency  to  give  the  latter  an  advan- 
tage over  the  fonner.    Sorrel  is  very  abundant  in  some  soils,  and  is  afanoat 
always  indicative  of  an  excess  of  ferruginous  earihs.    The  remedy  in  these 
cases  is  the  application  of  quicklime,  which  neutralises  the  ferruginous  matter. 
The  lime  may  be  given  as  a  top-dressing  on  the  aorface  of  the  pasture ;  but 
it  is  most  effective  when  applied  after  the  toil  has  been  broken  up,  and  kept 
under  com  crops  a  year  or  two,  and  then  the  lime  applied  when  the  aoil  is 
in  a  dry  and  powdery  state  like  itself.     Ant*hills  are  also  very  common  in 
some  pastures.    They  may  be  destroyed  by  breaking  open  the  hills,  and  scat- 
tering them  abroad,  repeating  the  operation  whenever  the  hills  begin  to  reap- 
pear ;  because  the  principle  on  which  success  depends  is,  the  interruption  of 
the  insect's  labours  in  hatching  its  young,  and  in  laying  up  its  food  for  the 
winter.     If  the  interruption  be  continued,  the  ants  will  in  a  short  time  be 
dispersed  and  die.    The  naked  spaces  from  which  the  nests  have  been  pared 
off  should  be  sown  down  with  'grass  and  clover  seeds.     Ants  seldom  appear 
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except  in  worn-out  grass  lands ;  and  the  most  effective  mode  of  getting  rid  of 
them  in  this  case,  at  least  on  a  large  scale,  la»  to  break  up  the  land,  and  to 
keep  it  three  or  four  years  under  the  plough,  before  it  is  laid  down  again. 
We  can  hardly  recommend  this  practice,  however,  in  the  case  of  a  paddock 
of  a  few  acres ;  because,  among  other  reasons,  the  loss  of  two  or  three  years' 
pasture  would  be  a  very  serious  drawback  to  the  comforts  of  the  family.  For 
BO  small  an  extent,  therefore,  we  recommend  draining,  frequent  top-dressings 
with  manure  or  compost ;  and  scattering  in  the  seeds  of  rye-grass,  fescue, 
and  white  clover,  wherever  the  grass  appears  thin.  This  ought  to  be  done 
early  in  the  spring ;  or  in  September,  after  a  crop  of  hay  is  taken ;  and  the 
ground  ought  afterwards  to  be  thoroughly  harrowed  and  rolled. 

409.  In  order  that  the  draimng  of  permanent  pasture  may  not  appear  a 
more  formidable  business  than  it  really  is,  we  shall  here  describe  some  of  the 
cheapest  and  best  modes  of  performing  it,  premising  that  the  object  is  not  to 
drain  the  subsoil  of  water  arising  from  springs,  but  to  collect  what  rain-water 
would  otherwise  stagnate  on  the  surface,  or  soak  into  the  ground,  and  be 
retained  there  longer  than  is  beneficial  for  the  health  of  the  plants,  or  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  render  the  soil  unfit  for  the  tread  of  heavy  animals.  The  first 
thing  to  determine  is  the  direction  of  the  drains ;  the  next  thing,  their  distance 
fr(Hn  one  another ;  and  the  third,  their  form  and  the  materials  with  which 
they  are  to  be  filled.  If  the  surface  of  the  land  has  been  formed  into  ridges 
before  it  was  laid  down  in  grass,  it  will,  in  general,  be  found  sufficient  to  make 
one  drain  in  the  bottom  of  each  furrow ;  because  we  may  fairly  presume  that 
the  ridges  were  laid  out  in  the  direction  best  adapted  for  carrying  off  the 
water,  and  that  they  were  formed  of  such  a  width  as  to  leave  Uieir  furrows 
sufficiently  near  one  another  for  that  purpose.  If  the  land  should  not  have 
been  laid  out  in  ridges,  and  the  surface  should  be  nearly  level,  then,  after 
having  discovered  the  lowest  side  of  the  field  (because  there  is  no  such  thing 
in  nature  as  a  perfectly  level  field),  drains  ought  to  be  made  at  10  ft.  or  15  ft. 
apart,  and  parallel  to  each  other,  from  the  highest  side  of  the  field  to  the 
lowest.  If  the  field  be  very  steep,  however,  then  the  drains  ought  to  be  made 
more  or  less  obliquely  across  the  declivity,  so  as  to  intercept  the  surface 
water^  and,  at  the  same  time,  not  to  carry  it  off  with  such  a  degree  of  rapi- 
dity as  to  wear  out  the  bottom  of  the  drains.  Where  the  surfkce  slopes  in 
various  directions,  and  consists  of  a  series  of  eminences  and  hollows,  then 
drains  must  be  conducted  in  such  a  manner  round  the  eminences  as  to  inter- 
cept the  water  everywhere,  especially  near  the  bottoms  of  the  declivities,  and 
to  carry  it  off  to  the  boundary  of  the  field,  or  to  some  general  outlet  or 
public  drain.  In  strong  clayey  soils,  having  a  moderate  declivity,  the  distance 
of  15ft.  between  the  drains  may  be  sufficient;  in  loamy  soils,  it  may  be 
more ;  and  where  the  soil  is  a  strong  clay,  and  the  surface  quite  flat,  it  ought 
to  be  less.  Under  the  last  circumstances,  we  should  not  hesitate  to  recom- 
mend putting  in  drains  every  6  ft.  or  8  ft,  and  fiUing  up  these  drains  to 
within  an  inch  of  the  surface  with  gravel,  if  it  could  be  obtained,  or  with 
small  stones  (in  the  manner  we  have  already  described  in  p.  163.),  or  with 
turf  and  soil. 

410.  WUh  respect  to  the  dimensions  of  the  drains,  as  the  surface  is  not  to 
be  ploughed,  they  need  not  be  deep ;  and  any  greater  width  than  may  be 
required  for  attaining  the  depth  fixed  on  is  unnecessary.  In  general,  from 
15  in.  to  18  in.  in  depth,  and  from  8  in.  to  10  in.  in  width  at  the  surface,  and 
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from  3  in.  to  4  in.  in  width  at  the  bottom,  will  he  tafficient ;  except  in  parti- 
cular parts  of  the  field,  where  the  drain  may  have  to  cross  a  slight  rise  in  the 
surface,  and  where  it  should  he  deeper  in  order  to  maintain  a  sufficieDt  slope 
at  the  bottom  to  give  currency  to  the  water.  The  drain,  being  dug  out,  may 
be  filled  two-thirds  of  its  depth  with  small  stones,  brickbats,  or  very  coane 
gravel ;  or  with  thorn  branches,  straw  ropes,  exhausted  tanner's  bark,  car- 
penter's shavings,  or  any  refuse  vagetable  matter  that  will  partially  or  wholly 
rot,  and  leave  a  vacuiry  for  the  passage  of  water.  In  Essex,  the  material 
most  commonly  employed  is  straw  twisted  into  a  rope  3  or  4  inches  in 
diameter.  Reeds  tied  in  cylindrical  bundles  of  a  few  inches  in  diameter, 
are  also  employed  in  the  same  county,  as  willows  are  in  Huntingdon- 
shire, furze  in  Warwickshire,  broom  in  Nottinghamshire,  the  spray  of  the 
larch  in  Wales,  and  heath  in  the  north  of  Scotland.  The  most  convenient 
materials  in  clayey  districts,  which  are  never  productive  of  either  gravel  or 
rock,  are  the  branches  procured  by  cutting  down 
thorn  hedges.  These  branches,  including  the 
spray,  may  be  laid  lengthwise  in  the  drain,  and 
firmly  trodden  in;  covered  with  soil,  and  again 
firmly  trodden  in ;  and,  finally,  the  surface  turf 
replaced.  In  order  to  make  allowance  for  the 
sinking  of  the  materials  of  the  drain,  this  surface 
turf  should  be  kept  two  or  three  inches  higher 
than  the  adjoining  surface,  its  edges  being  beaten 
down  so  as  to  form  a  small  semicircular  ridge  in 
the  direction  of  the  drain.  In  the  digging  out  of 
these  drains,  two  kinds  of  spade  are  used :  the 
first  (fig.  212.  c),  8  in.  broad  at  the  tread,  is  for 
taking  out  the  surface-spit;  and  the  second  (&), 
which  is  5  in.  wide  at  the  tread,  for  digging  out 
the  remainder.  Afterwards  a  sort  of  hoe,  or  scoop, 
is  used  (fig.  212.  a),  for  clearing  out  the  loose 
particles  and  small  lumps  of  soil  from  the  bottom  of  the  drain. 

A  simple  and  not  an  expensive  mode  of  forming  drains  in  strong  clayey 
pastures,  is  to  take  off  the  surface-spit  9  or  10  inches  in  width;  and,  a  gutter 
having  been  formed  in  the  subsoil,  18  or  20  inches  in  depth,  the  surface-spit 
is  replaced.  This  mode  of  draining  is  most  effective  where  the  surface  is 
naturally  tolerably  even ;  but,  where  inequalities  are  to  be  passed  over,  the 
gutter  beneath  requires  to  be  cut  down  to  such  a  depth,  that  its  sides  are  apt 
to  crumble  in. 

There  are  several  kinds  of  draining  ploughs,  and  one,  the  mole  plough, 
forms  a  cylindrical  furrow  draiu ;  but  none  of  these  machines  can  be  recom- 
mended for  using  in  a  villa  paddock ;  and,  indeed,  from  their  original  cost, 
and  the  great  power  required  to  draw  them,  it  is  very  doubtful  to  us  whether 
they  pay  anywhere. 

411.  Wherever  U  is  determined  to  break  up  M  paeture  Umdf  on  a  wet  or 
retentive  soil,  a  different  kind  of  underground  drain  is  required  to  what  was 
sufficient  when  it  was  under  pasture.  Though  not  quite  so  numerous  as  in 
grass  lands,  yet  these  drains  require  to  be  much  deeper,  and  are  consequently 
more  expensive ;  nor  will  they  altogether  supersede  the  use  of  frequent  sbai* 
low  drains,  after  the  gromid  is  laid  down  again  for  permanent  pasture. 
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412.  Bemarki.^-We  have  dwelt  longer  on  the  subject  of  renovating  the 
paddock  than  those  will  think  necessary  who  are  not  aware  how  much  the 
difierence  of  produce  depends  on  management  Our  wish  is  to  see  the  pad- 
dock in  as  high  order  and  keeping,  in  its  way,  as  any  part  of  the  pleasure- 
ground  or  the  kitchen-garden ;  and,  well  knowing  how  much  of  the  comfort 
of  a  villa  residence  depends  on  the  abundance  and  excellence  of  the  milk  and 
butter  it  produces,  we  feel  that  we  can  scarcely  sufficiently  impress  our 
readers  with  the  importance  of  bringing  their  grass  fields  into  the  highest 
state  of  cultivation,  and  afterwards  keeping  them  in  the  highest  order. 

413.  In  renovating  the  kitchen-garden^  the  reader  should  bear  in  mind  the 
importance  of  not  having  the  roots  of  the  trees  too  deep  in  the  soil,  and  that, 
should  this  be  the  case,  he  must  either  take  up  and  replant,  or  renew ;  unless, 
which  is  very  rarely  the  case,  be  can  reduce  the  surface  of  the  garden  so  as 
to  leave  all  the  main  roots  of  the  trees  at  a  proper  distance  beneath  it.  The 
soil  of  the  kitchen-garden  may,  as  before  observed,  be  restored  by  rest,  with- 
out any  crop  whatever ;  by  the  substitution  of  a  lage  portion  of  fresh  soil ;  or 
by  the  application  of  animal  manure,  such  as  good  stable  dung  or  night  soil. 


CHAPTER  III. 


COUNTRY      MANSIONS. 

414.  Country  manMione  differ  from  country  villas,  even  of  the  largest  sise, 
in  having  a  park  and  a  farm  attached,  and  in  their  size,  as  the  extent  of  such 
a  residence  can  scarcely  be  less  than  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  acres.  There 
are  also  many  adjuncts,  without  which  a  country  mansion  cannot  be  considered 
complete,  which  would  be  quite  out  of  place  in  a  country  residence  of  smaller 
size.  We  shall  here  say  a  few  words  on  some  of  these  points,  and  on  some 
others  which  are  of  more  consequence  in  a  large  place  than  in  a  small 
one,  beginning  with  the  latter;  after  which  we  shall  give  two  or  three 
designs  for  residences  of  this  kind. 


SECTION  I. 

GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS   ON   COUNTRY  MANSIONS. 

415.  Among  thepomU  which  are  of  more  consequence  in  a  large  country 
residence  than  in  a  small  one  may  be  mentioned,  the  situation  of  the  domestic 
and  stable  offices;  the  farm  and  farm  buildings ;  the  fish-ponds ;  the  ice- 
house; the  scenery  of  the  park;  the  entrance-lodge,  &c. 

416.  A  bathrToomf  for  the  use  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  family,  may  be  on 
the  ground-floor,  either  attached  to  the  house  or  not,  as  may  be  most  con- 
venient The  advantage  x>f  having  the  bath-room  on  the  ground-floor  is,  that 
hot  water  may  be  more  conveniently  supplied  to  the  bath  from  the  cistern  at 
the  back  of  the  kitchen  fire-place,  or  heated  by  the  same  fire  as  a  hot-house  or 
green-house,  as  may  be  most  suitable.  Fig.  213.  shows  a  bath-room  -  placed 
behind  a  conservatory,  the  bath  being  heated  by  the  same  fire,  but  not  from 
the  same  boiler.     In  this  plan,  a  is  the  dining-room ;  6  the  drawing-room,  from 
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which  there  is  a  glass  door  into  the  conservatory  (e) ;  and  d  is  the  hath-room, 
between  which  and  the  conservatory  there  is  a  passage  connecting  it  with 
the  boiler-room  («)•  The  entrance  porch  of  the  dwelling-house  is  shown  at 
/.  The  boiler  is  placed  in  the  room  e,  on  a  level  with  the  bath  as  it  stand* 
in  the  bath-room;  and  the  bath  is  heated  by  a  coil  of  pipes  at  one  end.  The 
water  of  the  bath  might  have  been  heated  in  a  simpler  and  less  ezpensive 
manner  by  causing  it  to  circulate  directly  through  the  boiler ;  but,  as  the 
water  in  a  boiler  which  is  in  constent  use  for  heating  a  conservatory,  or  other 
building  or  apartment,  generally  contains  a  good  deal  of  sediment,  it  is  not 
fit  for  using  as  a  bath. 

417.  The  »%€  of  the  bath-room  need  not  be  large,  because  it  is  not  under- 
stood to  contain  a  swimming-bath,  but  only  one  for  immersion.  For  this 
purpose,  as  the  bath  need  not  be  larger  than  8  ft  in  length  and  3  ft.  in 
breadth,  a  room  8  ft.  by  10ft.  in  the  clear  might  suffice,  the  bath  being 
along  the  narrowest  end,  the  fire-place  on  one  side,  a  window  on  that  oppo> 
site,  and  a  door  on  the  side  opposite  the  bath.  A  room  10  ft.  or  12  ft  square* 
however,  will  be  more  convenient ;  and  if  it  is  to  contain  a  vi^Kmr-bath  and 
a  shower-bath,  as  wdl  as  a  common  water^ath,  it  should  be  somewhat 
larger.  The  height  of  the  room,  if  it  is  to  contain  a  shower-bath,  should  not 
be  less  than  10  ft. ;  but,  for  a  common  bath  or  yapour-bath,  7  ft.  or  8  ft.  wiU 
be  sufficient ;  and  in  this  case  the  bath-room  may  be  placed  as  a  mexsanine, 
or  half-floor  room,  like  the  emtreeol  of  the  French.  Adjoining  the  bath-room, 
and  as  an  anteroom  to  it,  there  should  be  a  dressing-room  with  a  fire-place, 
and  this  fire-place  may  be  so  arranged  as  to  heat  the  water  in  the  bath-room. 
There  should  be  a  beU  in  the  dressing-room,  communicating  with  a  bell-pall, 
suspended  from  the  wall  on  one  side  of  the  bath,  near  the  head;  .it  may  alao 
be  convenient  to  have  a  bell  appropriate  to  the  bath-room  hung  along  with 
the  other  house  bells,  because  it  sometimes  happens  that  invalids  are  seiaed 
with  cramp  while  in  the  bath,  and  find  it  necessary  to  ring  for  assistance. 

418.  The  bathf  or  veuel  for  eonUMng  the  waiter ^  is  generally  half  or  a 
quarter  sunk  in  the  floor ;  or,  if  the  floor  does  not  admit  of  this,  there  is  a  step 
raised  to  half  the  height  of  the  bath  in  front,  in  order  to  &cilitate  getting  in 
and  out.  The  dimensions  of  the  bath  are  from  6  ft.  to»8  ft.  in  length,  from 
1  ft.  8  in.  to  3  ft.  in  breadth,  and  from  1  ft.  6  in.  to  2  ft.  6  in.  in  depth.  It 
is  commonly  formed  of  inch  boards,  lined  with  copper  or  sheet-lead,  and 
painted  in  imitotion  of  white  marble ;  but  sometimes,  when  the  bath  is  on  the 
ground-floor,  the  sides  are  formed  of  brickwork,  and  lined  with  glased  tiles. 
Sometimes,  alio,  they  are  formed  of  polished^  stone  or  marble,  or  slabs  of 
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•late.  The  Bides  of  the  liath  are  generally  made  perpendieular,  or  neariy  no, 
or  somewhat  wider  at  top  than  at  the  bottom  :  the  end  for  the  head  generally 
slopes  at  an  angle  of  from  45°  to  50°,  hut  the  foot  is  commonly  perpendicular, 
slightly  sloped,  like  the  sides.  One  pipe  from  the  boiler  or  other  source  of 
hot  water,  and  another  from  the  cistern  or  other  source  of  cold  water,  are 
introduced  at  the  hack  of  the  bath,  but  so  as  not  to  project  into  it,  the  cocks 
being  placed  against  the  wall,  with  their  nozsEles  turned  outwards,  so  as  barely 
to  come  over  one  of  the  sides  of  the  bath.  A  plate  should  be  fixed  in  the 
waU  beside  each  cock,  the  one  inscribed  with  the  word  "  hot,"  and  the  other 
with  the  word  "  cold ; "  and  the  distance  of  the  cocks  from  the  head  of  the 
bath  should  be  such,  as  to  allow  a  person  while  seated  in  the  water  to  reach 
themVithout  inconvenience.  In  the  bottom  of  the  bath,  at  the  foot  end, 
there  must  be  a  waste-pipe  for  emptying  the  bath,  which  may  either  be 
stopped  with  a  plug,  having  a  grating  beneath  to  prevent  the  escape  of  any 
matters  which  would  choke  up  the  pipe ;  or  the  waste-pipe  may  terminate 
under  a  grating  or  plate  pierced  with  holes  in  the  floor  of  the  bath,  near 
which  there  may  be  a  stop-cock,  coocealed  by  a  small  trap-door,  by  turning 
which  the  water  may  be  let  off  at  pleasure ;  or,  what  is  preferable,  if  the 
situation  admits  of  it,  the  opening  of  the  stop-cock  may  be  in  the  floor  of  the 
room  at  the  foot  of  the  bath. 

419.  The  simplest  form  of  a  vapour-hath  is  to  have  an  open  boiler  with  a 
fire  beneath,  and  over  the  boiler  a  grated  platform,  on  which  a  chair  is  placed 
for  the  bather  to  sit  upon,  while  a  large  cloth  or  sheet  is  thrown  round  him  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  inclose  the  whole  of  the  grated  platform,  and  every  part 
of  his  body  except  his  head.  The  water  being  kept  in  a  boiling  state,  the 
steam  ascends  under  the  cloth,  raising  the  temperature  of  the  bather  to  a  high 
degree.  If  thought  advisable,  herbs  may  be  thrown  into  the  boiler,  which 
will  commmiicate  their  odour  to  the  vapour. 

420.  A  shower»bath  is  always  of  cold  water;  and,  as  it  produces  no  steam, 
when  of  the  common  portable  kind,  it  may  be  used  in  any  room  that  is  most 
convenient.  When  fixed,  there  may  be  a  supply-pipe,  with  a  stop-cock  above 
it,  from  some  adequate  source.  When  this  b  the  case,  the  shower-cistern 
may  be  placed  over  the  middle  of  the  common  bath,  and  the  discharge-pull 
may  hang  down  close  by  the  wall. 

421.  Situation  of  the  offices, — In  country  houses  built  twenty  or  thirty 
years  ago,  and  subjected  to  various  repairs  and  additions,  nothing  is  more 
common  than  to  find  the  offices  placed  at  the  wrong  end  of  the  house,  or 
peiihaps  partly  at  one  end,  and  partly  at  the  other.  There  is  a  positive  loss  of 
the  labour  of  the  domestics  in  this  arrangement ;  nor  can  they,  when  this  is 
the  case,  be  considered  as  under  the  full  command  of  the  master  and  mistress, 
because  they  cannot  be  expected  to  hear  the  bells,  when  the  offices  are  divided, 
unless  there  were  two  sets,  one  on  each  side ;  while  there  is  a  constant  passing 
and  repassing  of  the  entrance  front,  or  probably  of  the  lawn  front,  by  persons 
having  business  in  the  kitchen  or  stable- court.  The  seclusion  of  the  lawn 
front,  in  cases  of  this  kind,  is  totally  destroyed ;  and  neither  the  living-rooms 
of  the  house,  nor  the  walks  in  the  pleasure-grounds,  can  be  said  |to  possess 
that  complete  privacy  which  is  generally  considered  to  be  one  of  the  greatest 
luxuries  of  a  residence  in  the  country.  An  example  of  this  kind  of  house  was 
noted  by  us,  some  years  ago,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Chertsey,  at  Lyme 
Grove ;  and,  as  we  were  on  a  visit  for  upwards  of  a  fortnight  to  the  family 
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who  at  that  time  occupied  it,  we  had  ample  oppoTtanitj  of  itadjring  ite  incca- 
TtDiencH.  The  houM  n  beantifiilly  aituated  in  the  midit  of  grotmdi  mo^ 
di*«nified  bj  nature,  not  badly  planted,  and  extending  to  far  on  ewerj  ni*, 
that  ths  boundary  i(  Doirhere  leen  ;  but  the  houie,  though  it  contains  aoBc 
■pacioDi  rooma,  hat  greUfanlta;  the  itore-room  and  bath-room  (a,  b,J^.H^) 


can  «nl;  be  entered  through  the  dining-room  (e)  or  drawing-room  (i) ;  while 
the  office*  (c),  by  being  at  the  wrong  end,  occaiion  the  road  to  &e  kitchen- 
court  ff)  to  pan  acrou  the  lawn  brfore  tlie  garden  front  (y).  Had  the  general 
arrangement  been  revened,  ai  shown  in  fg.  2IS.,  and  the  bath-room  and 
•tore-room  been  put  on  the  tide  neit  the  oHicea,  the  latter  might  have  been 


conveniently  entered  without  coming  within  right  of  the  honte;  and  the 
privacy  of  the  lawn  from  would  thui  have  been  complete.  Among  the  pelt; 
evili  of  a  mal- arrangement  of  thit  kind  are,  the  number  of  gates,  and  the 
extent  of  fencing  which  it  requires;  and,  though  these  makeltllle  appearance 
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in  the  deieription  of 'a  place,  or  in  id  plan  on  paper,  jtt,  in  ita  actual  working 
{m  to  tpeak)  b;  the  occupier,  thej  are  impoiCant  item*.  The  difierenco 
between  a  bad  airaDgement  of  feocea  and  wallu,  and  a  good  one,  may 
occaiiuD  the  opening  of  a  gate  or  gateg  Bfty  timet  a  da;,  initcad  of  five  timM; 
increaiing  the  risk  of  admitiing  cattle,  pigs,  or  poultry,  where  thej  ought  not 
to  be  admitted,  in  a  correipoDdlng  ratio. 

422.  Tht  kilcim  nffiett  mktn  detached  from  the  houte. — In  deaigning  these, 
iC  ie  of  more  importance  to  bear  in  mind  general  principle!,  than  to  adhere  to 
particular  forma  and  dimensioni.  Security  from  vermin  ie  an  eaaential  requ>- 
rite  in  the  conatruction  of  the  floor  and  walla  of  everypart  ofahouse,~andmore 
particularly  of  thoae  parte  where  provisiona  are  kepL  The  power  of  thorongh 
ventilatian  of  the  atmotphere  of  every  apartment,  even  of  the  oellan,  when 
requiaite,  la  another  deiideratum.  Light  la  more  or  leaa  eaaential  to  every 
office,  except  the  cellar*  for  winea  and  liquon ;  and  it  ia  in  an  eminent  degree 
required  for  tbe  kitchen,  and  all  thoie  place*  where  food  i*  prepared  fo^  the 
table.  A  larder,  if  thoroughly  ventitated,  may  preserve  meat  without  much 
light;  but  a  pantry  require!  abondance  of  light,  to  iDnirecIeaalineaa.  Ligh^ 
in  the  case  of  meat  kept  in  safes,  or  in  other  ntuationi,  ia  unfavourable  for  the 
pretarvfttion  of  the  meat,  as  it  coUecta  together  fliei,  which  are  never  found 
in  an  active  itate  in  the  dark ;  and  in  such  case*  it  ought  to  he  under 
command ;  but,  in  general,  it  is  much  more  desirable  to  have  light  in  excess, 
than  to  have  a  deficiency  of  it.  A  command  of  the  temperature  is  a  deudera- 
tum  in  the  offices  of  every  dwelling,  no  less  tban  in  the  living-room*.  Among 
the  iint  requisite*  to  this  are,  that  of  having  all  the  walls,  floors,  and  eeilinga 
made  of  non-conducting  materials  ;  and  that  of  having  the  ground  on  which 
the  building  stands  reudered  thoroughly  dry  by  underground  drainage,  and 
by  a  vacuity  all  round  the  ouCaide  of  the  foundatiou  wall*. 

423.  Tht  liable  ojlw*.— In  designing  these,  a  recurrence  to  first  principle* 
ia  of  equal  importance  a*  in  arranging  the  kitchen  offices.  The  ground  on 
which  a  stable  or  coach-house  is  built  ought  to  be  dry,  either  naturally  or  by 
drainage;  and  the  walls  ought  to  be  of  sufficient  thickness  to  exclude  tbe 
extreme*  of  beat  in  summer,  and  of  cold  in  winter.  There  ought  to  he 
abundance  of  light  admitted,  a*  well  for  cheerfulness  at  for  deanlineu ;  and, 
independently  of  the  doors  and  windows,  there  ought  to  he  suitable  openings 
for  ventilation.     In  the  stable  there 

ought  to  be  a  wooden  tube,  at  least 
6  in.  square,  placed  over  every  stall, 
and  reaching  ttota  the  under  surface 
of  tbe  ceiling  to  tbe  ridge  of  the  roof, 
with  a  cap  on  the  outside  to  exclude 
rain ;  and  a  slide  in  the  ceiling,  at 
the  lower  end  of  the  tube,  to  regulate 
the  quantity  of  air  admitted,  io  «s  to 
keep  the  atmosphere  of  tbe  stable  at 
about  50°  in  winter,  and  from  60°  to 
69*  in  rammer.  This  flue  will  do  for 
the  stable  .  of  the  horse,  what  the 
chimney-flue  doe*  for  tbe  dwelling- 
room  of  the  human  being.  To  give 
a  palpable  idea  of  thia  mode  of  ven- 
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tilataog,  we  may  refer  to  ^.  216. ;  in  wlkich  the  ventilatii^  tube,  wiili  hi 
protecting  cover,  is  shown  at  rr.*  f  is  a  connbiB,  pieced  under  one  of 
the  windows ;  «  is  tiie  dnAi  nnder  the  floor  of  each  stall,  which  leads  to 
a  main  drain  vftdcr  the  gntter  behind  the  horses;   these  drains   having 
gmted  openings,  each  with  a  bell-trap,  to  prevent   the  ascent    of   bad 
smells ;  t  is  the  cast-iron  manger ;  it,  the  bull's  eye  cast-iron  rack,  the  hay 
to  which  is  let  down  from  the  loft  above,  throng  Ae  open  space  behisHl. 
The  mode  of  keeping  hay  in  lofts  over  the  hones,  and  letting  it  down 
through  a  space  over  the  racks,  which  is  continually  open,  is  very  properly 
objected  to,  as  contaminating  the  hay  by  the  breath  of  the  hone ;  biKt,  when 
there  is  a  raised  ceiling  with  a  ventilator,  as  in  the  section  before  ns,  the 
breath  of  the  horse  rises  to  the  ventilator,  and  does  Uie  hay  no  injory  what- 
ever.    At  the  bottom  of  the  rack  there  is,  in  the  qsace  behind,  a  grated  flooiv 
which  retains  the  hay,  while  it  allows  the  dust  and  seeds  to  drop  down  into 
the  space  (e),  whence  they  can  be  taken  out  at  convenience,  by  an  opening 
'  under  each  stall.  There  is  a  cast-iron  ramped  cap  (w)  to  the  boarded  partitioa 
between  the  stalk ;  and  a  cast-iron  sill  («) ;  both  cap  and  sill  having  grooves 
for  receiving  the  ends  of  the  boards  which  form  the  partition.    The  pardtien- 
post  (y)  is  also  of  cast-iron,    lliat  part  of  die  floor  of  the  stable  on  which  a 
horse  stands  should  always  be  made  perfectly  level,  with  a  grating  and  bell- 
trap  under  it,  in  the  centre,  for  drainage.     In  general,  the  floor  of  the  stalls  * 
should  never  be  covered  with  Ktter  in  the  daytime,  or  when  the  horse  is  not 
expected  to  lie  down ;  because  the  litter  retains  mcistttre,  harbours  inseeta, 
and  produces  an  unequal  surface  for  the  horse  to  stand  on.    Stablee^  as  they 
are  commonly  kept,  contain  an  atmosphere  charged  with  ammoniacai  gae  from 
the  urine,  and  carbonic  acid  gas  from  the  lungs,  of  the  horse,  which,  with 
moisture  from  the  floor,  and  other  aiSriform  matters,  are  extremely  disagTee> 
able  to  man ;  but,  if  the  stables  were  properly  constructed,  ventilated,  and 
drained,  kept  free  from  litter  during  the  day,  and  amply  lighted,  in   the 
manner  we  have  recommended,  they  would  be  as  wholesome  for  a  hnman 
being  to  enter,  and  to  remain  in,  as  the  living-rooms  of  a  dwelling-house.  For 
various  modes  of  constructing  stebles,  and  all  their  details  on  the  best  prin* 
ciples,  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  our  Enejfolopadia  of  CoU^gt^  Farmy  amd 
FiUa  ArekiUeture,  p.  373  to  p.  383. 

424.  The  coaeh-houie  should  not  only  be  dry,  and  well  ventilated,  from  ite 
situation  and  construction,  but  there  should  be  a  fireplace  in  it,  or,  rather,  a 
flue  for  a  stove ;  because  it  must  be  recollected,  that  a  coach  is  compoeed  of 
wood,  iron,  cloth,  stuffing,  &c.,  and  is  as  liable  to  be  injured  by  changes  in 
the  temperatore,  or  by  moisture,  as  chairs,  tables,  sofas,  beds,  or  any  other 
articles  of  fumitore  in  the  dwelling-house.  Nobody  would  think  for  a  moment 
of  sitting  or  lying  on  a  sofa  which  had  been  standing  for  some  time  in  a  damp 
out-house  without  fire;  and  yet,  if  there  be  any  difference  between  the 
quantity  of  damp  likely  to  be  imbibed  by  a  sofo  and  a  coach,  it  would 
undoubtedly  be  greater  in  the  latter.  The  lining,  stuffing  of  the  back,  and 
cushions,  all  act  as  sponges,  and  become  charged  with  moisture ;  which,  when 
the  coach  is  used,  is  drawn  forth  by  the  animal  warmth  of  the  persons  it 
contains.  Hence,  the  unknown  cause  of  colds,  inflammations  of  the  lunga, 
and  many  other  diseases,  with  which  those  who  keep  close  carriages  are  often 
attacked. 

425.  The  harnest^rocm  should  have  the  walls  battened  and  plastered  inside. 
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and  lined  with  boards  in  those  parts  where  the  hamais  is  to  be  hung, 
and  should  have  a  fireplace  or  stove,  with  ample  means  of  ventilation  and 
lighting ;  as  damp  is  destructiye  to  harness. 

426.  The  ffroom*s  or  eoaehfnan't  roam  is  very  properly  placed  over,  or 
adjoining  to,  the  stable  for  the  horses ;  because  the  latter  are  liable  to  various 
kinds  of  accidents  in  the  night-time.  There  should  be  a  stove  (one  of 
Amott's,  for  example)  in  the  stable  sleeping-room,  for  use  during  the  most 
severe  weather  of  winter ;  because  such  rooms  are,  in  general,  dose  under 
the  roof,  and  liable  to  be  very  cold ;  but,  by  a  little  arrangem«nt,  it  might  be 
ao  contrived  that  the  flue  frcnn  the  fireplace  of  the  harness-room  might  give 
all  the  heat  to  the  coachman's  bed-room  that  was  requisite ;  and,  indeed, 
when  the  harness-room  is  placed,  as  it  ought  to  be,  between  die  stable  and 
the  coach-house,  with  doors  communicating  with  each,  all  that  is  necessary  is 
to  place  the  coachman's  room  over  it.  By  opening  the  door  of  this  room, 
which  must  necessarily  be  placed  near  the  stoves,  the  heated  air  of  the  har- 
ness-room may  be  admitted  to  ascend  to  it  at  pleasure. 

427.  The  farm. — Every  one  is  aware  that  fimning  by  a''pn>prietor  or  an 
amateur  is,  for  the  most  part,  attended  by  loss  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view, 
and  that  money  would  be  saved  by  letting  the  lands  to  a  professional  farmer, 
and  purchasing  com,  straw,  and  such  other  farm  produce  as  might  be 
required  for  the  carriage  and  saddle-horses  of  the  proprietor.  Farming, 
however,  is  a  great  source  of  recreation  and  interest  to  a  resident  in  the 
country;  and  without  some  knowledge  of  the  practices  of  the  art  in  the 
district  where  a  country  gentleman  resides,  it  will  be  difficult  for  him  to  keep 
up  a  proper  degree  of  social  intercourse  with  his  neighbours.  Farming  and 
the  weather,  are  topics  which  every  countryman  can  discuss,  from  the 
humblest  labourer  to  the  most  wealthy  proprietor.  If  there  are  any  excep- 
tions, such  persons  must  be  out  of  the  pale  of  general  country  society.  Since, 
then,  every  person  living  in  the  country  must,  of  necessity,  take  some 
interest  in  farming,  it  would  seem  worth  while  for  those  who  (yp  afford  to  do 
ao,  and  have  an  opportunity,  to  increase  that  interest  by  farming  themselves. 
If  we  inquire  into  the  habits  of  our  greatest  landed  proprietors,  while  they 
reside  in  the  country,  we  shall  find  that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  time  of 
each  individual  is  devoted  to  the  inspection  of  his  farm,  and  to  giving  direc- 
tions to  his  baili^  hearing  a  relation  of  his  market  transactions,  and  auditing 
his  accounts.  When  a  landed  proprietor  has  left  his  country  residence  to 
reside  in  town,  or  is  gone  on  a  visit  to  some  distant  part  of  the  country  or 
abroad,  the  weekly  receipt  of  his  bailiff's  journal  (of  which  there  are  regular 
printed  forms,  on  separate  sheets,  to  be  sent  by  post,  and  which,  when  bound 
at  the  end  of  the  year,  form  a  volume)  constitutes  no  inoonsiderable  part  of 
his  enjoyment.  During  the  late  war,  accounts  of  this  kind,  not  only  from 
bailiffs,  but  firom  hesd  gardeners,  foresters,  and  land-stewards,  were  trans- 
iniUed  to  such  of  the  heads  of  families  as  held  commisrions  in  the  army, 
even  while  they  were  on  the  field  of  action ;  and  answers  and  directions 
were  regularly  returned  by  the  greatest  generals. 

428.  Pleoiures  of  farming. — To  a  citizen  who  has  altogether  retired  from 
a  commercial  or  manuihcturing  concern,  the  cares  of  a  farm  must  form  an 
agreeable  contrast  to  those  of  the  counting-house,  and  will  amuse  and  recreate, 
without  fatiguing ;  for  no  mistake  can  be  greater,  than  to  suppose  that  there 
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b  any  enjoyment  in  retiring  to  the  country  and  doing  nothing  there.  Evoy^ 
retired  man  of  busineM,  who  wishes  to  he  as  happy  in  the  country  aa  he  w« 
in  town,  must  betake  himself,  if  his  residence  be  on  a  small  scale,  to  garden- 
ing ;  and,  if  it  be  on  a  large  scale,  to  farming  and  planting.  Some  of  ^ 
operations  of  farming  may  be  recommended  to  a  country  gendemAn,  as  a 
substitute  for  hunting  and  shooting.  We  particularly  allude  to  the  occasional 
holding  of  the  plough ;  an  operation  which  calls  into  moderate  exercise  every 
part  of  the  body,  aod  which  also  engages  the  mind  in  keeping  the  ffnrow 
straight  We  speak  from  experience,  when  we  say  that  we  consider  this  the 
most  agreeable  of  all  fiirming  operations,  and  one  by  which  a  maximum  ef 
exercise  may  be  obtained  with  a  minimum  of  fatigue.  The  handles  of  the 
plough,  draw,  as  it  were,  the  operator  after  it,  and  the  necessity  of  keeping 
his  eye  on  two  points,  seen  through  between  the  pair  of  horses,  occupies  his 
attention.  This  attention,  however,  is  only  kept  alive  in  ploughing  with  n 
plough  in  which  the  horses  are  yoked  abreast ;  for  in  those  cases  in  which 
they  are  yoked  in  a  line,  the  straightness  of  the  furrow  does  not  depend  on 
the  holder  of  the  plough,  hut  on  the  driver  of  the  horses.  The  holder  of  the 
plough,  in  this  latter  case,  is  litde  better  than  a  machine,  and  the  operation, 
as  he  performs  it,  can  no  more  be  compared  to  holding  a  plough  and  pair,  aa 
practised  in  Morthumberlaud,  Berwickshire,  &c.,  than  the  wooden  plough  m 
Middlesex  can  be  compared  to  the  iron  plough  of  Mid-Lothian.  In  short,  the 
occupation  of  ploughing  with  two  horses  is  a  fit  exercise  for  a  gentleman  and 
a  philosopher;  and  we  can  readily  conceive  the  country  gentiemen  of 
Britain,  at  some  future  time,  substituting  this,  and  other  agricultural  labours, 
for  the  sports  of  the  field.  We  have  known  several  gentiemen  in  Scotland, 
of  independent  fortunes,  follow  the  plough  a  portion  of  every  day,  whea 
they  were  not  otherwise  engaged,  and  the  weather  would  permit.  There  can 
be  no  doubt,  also,  that  emigrants  take  pleasure  in  this  exercise ;  and  we  can 
readily  imagine  that  the  sons  of  some  of  our  landed  pn^rietors,  who  now 
cultivate  their jiwn  grounds  in  Australia  or  North  America,  are  far  happier 
in  labouring  in  their  fields  with  their  own  hands,  than  they  would  have  been 
had  they  remained  at  home,  and  been  compelled  to  seek  for  occupatioti  in 
mere  amusement 

429.  Moral  mfluence  cf  farmm$. — It  has  generally  been  thought  that  the 
habit  of  labouring  with  animals,  or  looking  after  them,  has  a  tendency  to 
brutalise,  or  at  least  to  render  coarse,  rather  than  refined,  farmers  and  their 
servants.  This  is,  no  doubt,  to  a  certain  extent  true,  where  farming  is  pur- 
sued on  the  old  system,  and  where  aU  the  animals  of  the  £um  are  managed 
by  main  force ;  but,  on  the  modem  system  of  farming  and  managing  M»im^^ 
the  whip  and  the  goad  are  no  longer  employed;  and  horses,  instead  of  being 
broken  in  by  main  force,  undergo  a  similar  treatment  to  human  beings,  com- 
mencing with  their  earliest  years,  on  a  system  analogous  to  that  of  the  infant 
schools.  It  is  easy  to  conceive  that  this  mode  of  managing  animals  must 
require  quite  a  different  kind  of  masters  from  what  they  have  hitherto  had ; 
and  that,  by  reaction,  the  gentieness  and  humane  treatment  which  the  man 
is  compelled  to  show  the  animal,  cannot  fail  to  have  a  corresponding  effect  in 
humanising  himself.  This  mode  of  treatment  was  first  pubUahed  by  William 
Skirving,  Esq.,  of  Strathruddy,  but  it  has  only  been  lately  adopted  as  a 
system,  by  some  of  the  best  Scotch  agriculturists,  and  by  the  trainers  of 
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^ftTalry  hor»M.*  When  we  take  thk  into  oondderatipn,  and  alto  tbe  benefite 
wHieh  agrieulture  is  eapable  of  receiving  firom  its  oparaton  poseesting  some 
knowledge  of  natural  pliilosopbjry  natural  bistofy,  and  cbemittry,  our  reader^ 
will,  we  tbink,  readily  allow  tbat  fkrming,  in  all  ibi  branobeg ,  i«  likely  «oon  to 
beeome  as  little  debasing  a  puzmit  as  gardening.  The  essential  reason  wby 
the  English  plougbmen  are,  as  a  body,  so  very  Unr  inferior  to  fke  labouring 
neehanies  is,  that  the  plougbnao,  while  be  enjoys  exuberant  health  and 
▼igoor  of  body,  has  comparatively  no  mental  exeroise,  either  during  his  work 
or  during  his  hours  of  leisure  f  the  nuebanio,  on  the  other  band,  requires 
much  more  intellect  even  to  exeroise  his  business ;  and,  in  his  leisure  boun^ 
from  his  mind  being  comparatively  cultivated*  he  can  amuse  himself  with 
books.  His  mind,  in  fact,  gets  so  strong  from  constsnt  exercise,  that  it  is* 
continually  craving  for  food.  We  have  made  this  digression  in  finvour  of 
fanning,  because  the  punuit  ninks  high,  in  our  estimationt  as  a  source  of 
useful  oceupatbn  to  emigrants,  and  to  proprietors  who  fiurm  their  Qwn  lands ; 
and  also  as  a  source  of  healthful  recreation  and  rational  interest  to  the 
retired  citizen  who  possesses  what  we  have  called  a  country  mansion  and 
farm. 

430.  SUuaiion  of  the  farm. — ^The  part  of  a  large  country  villa  residence 
^hich  is  to  be  cultivated  as  a  farm,  will  be  most  conveniently  situated  when 
it  adjoins  the  park  on  one  side,  and  when  ike  farm  buildings  are  placed  cen* 
Crally  to  the  lands,  and,  at  the  seme  time*  not  far  from  the  mansioa  and 
offices.  However,  in  amateur  Cnrming,  when  on  a  small  scale,  tliere  is  no 
great  objection  to  the  fields  which  are  subjected  to  the  plough  lying  round 
the  park,  or,  perhaps,  at  a  short  distance  from  it.  In  many  cases,  particu* 
lady  where  the  park  is  iBrge,  and  the  soil  a  loam'  tbat  admits  of  being 
readily-  converted  from  arable  land  to  pasture,  and  the  centrary,  a  part  of 
the  park  may  be  kept  under  the  plough.  This  part  should  lie  towards  the 
confines  of  the  park,  and  it  should  be  changed  from  time  to  time,  by  breaking 
np  a  fresh  surface,  and  laying  down  ia  pasture  what  had  been  for  some  few 
years  under  the  plough.  Jn  abort,  all  the  park,  except  twenty  or  thirty 
acres  adjoiniog  the  house,  pleasure^rounds,  domestic  oil&ces,  kltohen<^arden, 
Ibrc,  may  be  subjected,  in  turn,  to  the  convertible  husbandry ;  and,  in  our 
opinion,  should  be  so  wherever  the  soil  will  permit,  and  the  object  is  to 
<srf ate  as  great  an  interest  as  possible  within  the  park.  Some  iaconvenianca 
may  result  from  the  single  trees  and  small  groups  scattered  over  the  park, 
impeding  the  operation  of  ploughing,  harrowing,  Sec,  when  that  portion  of 
the  park  is  in  axation ;  but  Iheae  inconveniences  are  unavoidable :  ajjd  it  must 
be  recollected  that  the  oliject  of  this  kind  of  farming  in  not  mere  profit,  but 
recreation,  combined  with  ua^ul  produce*  as  well  aa  with  picturesque  beauty. 

*  '*  The  principal  otject  in  the  treatment  of  young  hones  is,  to  render  them  dooUe ;  and 
the  same  gentle  means  are  now  nsed  Ibr  that  purpose,  whioh  are  found  to  mswer  best  ia 
the  treatment  of  children.  They  are  rendered,  qniet  and  IvaetaUle  hy  freqnentfy  pattingi 
iMHMUtDg,  and  rabUngtham,  and  taUng  np  thebr feet.  They  aie  lad  about  the  bairack' 
yard  to  aeeostamtheEBii  to  the  sight  of  aaoonted  horses,  and  to  the  glitter  of  arms;  and.  in 
the  course  of  four  or  five  months  afterwards,  they  are  transferred  to  the  liding-echool  to  be 
trained.  The  good  old  plan,  like  that  preferred  by  our  ancestors  for  teacUng  boys  Latin 
and  Gredc,  was,  to  whip  all  fear  and  shyness  out  of  them ;  but  kindness  and  common 
sense  hare  at  last  gained  the  ascendency,  to  the  great  delight  of  the  oigaaa  of  sensation, 
both  in  hoys  md  horaes."  (fdveotfon.  dv.,  qf  OenttOry  Bone$  in  BrUak^;  bg  Mir,  MiarOdU, 
.imitimi  Ourgem ioikeltk  Dragoon  <hmd$:  in  the  BOi^  MeA.  mdSmy,  Jowvo^ibr  1888). 
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In  order  neither  to  injure  tbe  trees,  nor  to  cultiTate  mnj  portion  of  the  or 
face  that  will  not  produce  an  abundant  crop,  it  is  advisable  to  letffec, 
untouched  by  the  plough,  a  circle  of  turf  round  each  tree  or  small  groap,  d 
a  diameter  three  or  four  feet  greater  than  the  sprosd  of  the  branchea.  Rouai 
the  margin  of  larger  masses,  and  also  along  the  margin  of  the  boandary 
plantation,  there  ought  to  be  a  border  of  turf  ten  or  twelve  feet  wide,  that  ii, 
sufficiently  broad  to  admit  of  driving  a  carriage  along  it ;  which  will  at  aoee 
be  convenient  for  farm  operations,  such  as  carting  out  manure,  carting  bone 
produce,  &c.,  and  serve  as  a  drive,  or  a  place  for  riding  in,  for  the  proprietor 
and  his  family,  to  survey  the  farm.  It  is  the  existence  of  green  drivea  of  this 
kind  round  the  fields,  and  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs  in  the  hedgea,  and  in 
^groups  and  masses,  which  constitute  what  is  caUed  a  ferme  wmie  ;  and,  when 
these  margins  are  mown,  and  the  hedges  and  plantations  that  accompany 
them  are  planted  or  varied  with  rare  or  ornamental  trees  and  shrubsy  the 
interest  and  enjoyment  produced  by  a  farm  may  be  considered  as  carried  to 
the  highest  pitch. 

431.  The  kmd  of  farmmg,  or  of  field  culture,  that  will  be  commonly 
adopted  in  the  villa  park  farm,  will,  for  the  most  part,-  be  of  the  ordinary 
description,  such  as  raising  oats  for  the  carriage-horses,  and  straw  for  littering 
them  and  the  cows ;  raising  clover,  lucerne,  saintfoin,  or  tares,  according  to 
the  soil  and  subsoil,  for  the  cows  and  the  &rm  horses;   raisix^   cairoti^ 
potatoes,  and  other  root  crops,  for  the  cows  and  sheep,  and  partly  for  uae  is 
the  house ;  and  sometimes  raising  buckwheat,  for  the  nourishment  of  game, 
&c.     It  may  sometimes  happen,  however,  where  the  object  is  chiefly  recrea- 
tion, that  some  of  the  kinds  of  farming  peculiar  to  difibrent  distriela  of 
country  may  be  adopted,  to  increase  the  interest  of  a  ferme  omSe.     For 
example,  where  the  soil  and  climate  were  suitable,  the  hop  culture  might  be 
adopted ;  or  apple,  pear,  cherry,  walnut,  or  filbert  orchards  might  be  intro- 
duced.   A  willow-ground  would  be  suitable  for  some  situations ;  and  a  eop- 
pice  of  ash-trees  for  walking-sticks,  crate-ware,  or  hop»poles  for  others,  and 
so  on.     Near  large  towns,  the  raising  of  garden-crops  and  small  fruits,  anch 
as  currants,  gooseberries,  raspberries,  strawberries,  &c.,  will  form  a  source  of 
interest  for  the  cultivator  of  the  ferme  omSe,  and  one  which,  in  some  cases, 
may  afford  a  little  profit.     In  other  parts  of  the  country,  peculiar  cropa  may 
be  grown,  such  as  madder,  woad,  and  other  plsnts  for  dyeing;  liquorice, 
rhubarb,  poppy,  and  other  plants  for  druggists  and  apothecaries ;  and  a  veiy 
general  source  of  interest,  and  occasionally  of  profit,  is  the  raising  of  seeds  fiur 
the  field,  such  as  those  of  mangold-wurtael,  turnip,  &c. ;  or  for  the  garden, 
such  as  those  of  peas  and  other  pulse,  carrots,  onions,  &c.  We  mention  these 
crops  to  show  the  endless  source  of  interest,  and  the  constant  occupation, 
which  a  ferme  omee  is  calculated  to  afford  to  an  amateur  who  will  devote  his 
chief  energies  to  it ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  we  consider  it  proper  to  state 
that,  where  only  a  littie  attention  can  be  given,  and  where  farming  ia  not 
wanted  as  a  profitable  occupation,  the  commonest  kind  of  produce  in  the  given 
neighbourhood  is  the  best,  as  it  can  be  raised  with  least  trouble,  and  may  be 
entirely  directed  by  a  local  bailiff,  or,  if  very  small,  by  a  single  ploughman. 

432.   The  farm  buUdmge  for  a  vilU  or  park  farm,  or  for  a  fertne  onue, 
should,  if  possible,  be  situated  at  no  great  distance  from  the  stable-court  of  ^ 
the  mansion ;  partly  in  order  that  the  latter  may  be  readily  supplied  with 
hay,  corn,  frc,  from  the  former ;  and  partly  that  they  may  be  more  readily 
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inspected  by  the  master.  The  buildings  which  are  to  compose  the  farmery 
will  depend  on  the  kind  of  Arming  to  be  carried  on ;  but  as,  in  almost  every 
case,  there  must  be  a  portion  of  the  farm  devoted  to  the  growth  of  com,  for 
the  sake  of  the  straw  for  litter,  so,  in  every  home  farmery,  a  bam  will  be 
required.  Where  the  extent  of  the  lands  under  the  plough  at  any  one  time 
does  not  exceed  twenty  or  thirty  acres,  a  threshing-machine  is  scarcely 
necessary ;  but,  above  that  quantity,  it  will  be  found  a  source  of  both  conve- 
nience and  profit.  The  bam  should  generally  form  the  main  feature  of  the 
farm-yard ;  and.  if  threshing  with  the  flail  be  adopted,  it  should  be  at  least 
20  ft.  wide,  and  40  ft.  long,  with  the  side  walls  10  or  12  feet  high,  and  open 
to  the  roof.  Where  a  threshing-machine  is  introduced,  the  side  walls  require 
to  be  higher.  The  stable  aud  cow-houses  may  be  arranged  to  the  right  and 
left  of  the  bam ;  and  there  may  be  a  cart-shed  on  one  side,  with  a  granary 
over,  and  piggeries  on  the  other,  which,  with  a  root-house,  and  a  boiling- 
house  for  preparing  food,  may  complete  three  sides  of  a  square,  or  parallelo- 
gram, which  should  be  open  to  the  south.  It  is  not,  however,  intended  in 
this  work  to  enter  into  the  details  of  farm  buildings ;  and  we  must  therefore 
refer  the  reader,  who  may  wish  to  know  more  on  the  subject,  to  our  Encyclo- 
pedia of  CeUagCy  Farm,  and  VUia  ArckUecture.  The  farm  buildings  which 
are  of  most  interest  in  a  villa  residence,  are,  the  cow-house,  dairy,  piggery, 
poultry-houses,  and  rabbit-house ;  and  with  these  we  may  also  very  pro- 
perly include  the  aviary,  the  apiaiy,  fishponds,  &c. ;  not  of  course  attempts 
^g  to  give  any  lengthened  details  on  the  subject,  but  merely  offering  a 
few  general  remarks. 

433.  The  covhkouiey  in  Britain,  is  a  rude  neglected  building,  compared 
with  what  it  is  on  the  Continent,  among  proprietors  who  take  a  pleasure  in 
liaving  fine  cows.  In  Holland,  the  cow-bouses,  even  of  the  common  farmers^ 
are  kept  in  a  very  superior  degree  of  cleanliness,  and  are  lighted  and  venti- 
lated in  a  much  better  manner  than  the  cow-houses  of  villa  residences  are 
in  £ngland,  though  the  greatest  attention  be  paid  to  the  dairies.  One  reason 
of  this  may  be,  that,  in  many  parts  of  Eogland,  the  winter  is  so  mild,  that 
the  cows  are  kept  daring  that  season  in  open  yards,  having  sheds  attached, 
in  which  they  are  left  to  take  shelter  at  pleasure;  thus  no  skill  is  required  for 
constructing  the  cow-house,  and  no  art  for  its  proper  management.  In  Ger<- 
many,  however,  from  the  severity  of  the  climate,  the  mUch  cows  are  obliged 
to  be  kept  in  closed  houses  half  the  year ;  and  hence  the  greater  attention 
that  has  been  paid  in  that  country  to  the  constraction  of  cow-houses.  It  may 
also  be  observed,  that,  as  the  pastures  in  most  parts  of  Germany  are  of  a  very 
thin  and  inferior  description,  the  cows  kept  by  proprietors  who  pay  much 
attention  to  this  subject  are  generally  stall-fed  throughout  the  year.  We 
cannot,  however,  recommend  this  practice  for  England ;  since  cows  so  treated 
can  never  be  in  so  healthy  a  state  as  those  which  are  allowed  to  take  free 
exercise  in  the  open  air,  at  least  a  portion  of  every  fine  day.  When  only  two 
or  three  cows  are  kept,  instead  of  tying  them  up,  we  would  allow  them  to  ran 
at  large  in  a  yard  which  had  a  proper  cow-house  attached  to  it,  for  them  to 
shelter  in ;  and  we  would  only  tie  them  up  when  they  were  being  milked,  or 
in  extremely  severe  weather,  when  it  might  be  necessary  to  shut  them  up  in 
the  cow-house.  As  a  few  points  which  deserve  particular  attention  in  the 
constraction  of  cow-houses,  we  may  mention  the  following^.  The  floor  on 
which  the  cow  stands  should  be  perfectly  level ;  and  behind  the  stall  there 
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mmy  be  either  an  open  gutter,  or,  what  is  preferable,  one  eovered  with  sa  edk 
boiurd  piereed  with  holes,  or  with  an  iron  grating,  the  holee  of  which  are  ad 
larger  than  an  inch  aeroM.  Through  this  grating,  or  pierced  plank,  all  ^ 
urine  and  recent  dang  will  easily  drop  into  the  gutter,  more  eapeciaDy  wifk 
the  occasional  assistance  of  a  broom ;  and  the  gutter  may  be  either  deaae^ 
out  once  or  twice  a  day,  by  lifting  up  the  grating  or  planh,  and  appljriag  tbe 
broom,  or  by  tnniing  on  water  at  one  end ;  and  both  the  dung  and  the  wafts 
should  be  couTcyed  by  the  gutter  to  the  liquid  manure  tank*  If  the  covi 
stand  along  the  house,  it  shoiJd  not  be  less  than  18  jft  wide  within,  which  wifl 
allow  room  for  a  passage  at  the  oows'  heads,  as  well  as  behind  then&.  llieie 
ought  to  be  windows  with  luifer-board  shutters,  that  is,  with  shatters  like 
Venetian  blinds,  on  both  sides  of  the  house ;  and  TontilatiDg  tubea  from  ths 
sides  of  the  walls,  or  the  ceotre  of  the  ceiling  if  there  be  one,  to  the  ridge  of 
the  roof.  The  breadth  allowed  for  each  cow  should  not  be  less  than  5  ft.,  and 
the  length  of  the  stall  8  ft. ;  and  there  ought  to  be  a  boarded  or  slate  partitioD 
between  erery  two  cows,  or  so  as  to  include  two  cows  in  each  stall.  Tbc 
manger  should  be  a  trough  formed  of  board,  stone,  or  slate,  raised  so  that  the 
upper  edge  may  be  from  a  foot  to  18  in.  above  the  surface  of  the  ground,  or 
about  the  height  of  a  cow's  knees.  As  this  manger  is  to  contain  green  ibo^ 
or  grains  when  they  can  be  obtained,  as  well  as  roots,  hay,  Arc,  it  should  not 
be  less  than  18  in.  or  20  in.  wide,  and  a  foot  deep.  Where  oows  are  intended 
to  stand  in  the  cow-house  during  great  part  of  the  year,  the  manger  for  eack 
cow  should  be  in  three  diviiions ;  a  large  one  in  the  centre  for  hay  or  herbagCi 
a  small  one  on  one  side  for  water,  and  one  on  the  other  side  for  roots,  grainy 
or  prepared  mashes.  A  hay-^rack  for  a  cow-house  is  not  only  unnecessaiy, 
but  even  dangerous,  unless  placed  as  low  as  the  manger ;  because  it  is  found 
that  when  cows  are  in  calf,  raising  their  heads  much  above  the  natural  level 
is  apt  to  make  them  slip  their  calves.  So  strongly  are  the  fanners  of  Nor- 
mandy impressed  with  this  idea,  that  they  not  only  take  care  to  have,  the 
floors  of  their  cow-houses  perfectly  level,  and  the  manger  or  hay-rack  not 
higher  than  the  cows'  knees,  but,  when  they  turn  the  cows  out  to  graaa,  they 
always  harness  them  with  a  bridle  and  brechin,  to  prevent  them  from  tossing 
up  their  heads.  We  have,  in  various  works,  referred  to  the  Harleian  aystem 
of  dairy  management,  and  we  strongly  recommend  whoever  intends  building 
a  cow-house,  to  consult  the  notices  of  that  system,  and  of  various  others, 
which  will  be  found  given  at  length  in  our  Encyelopadia  €f  C^mgt^  Farmt 
and  nOa  Arekitecture,  §  757.  to  {  764. 

434.  Thi  dairy,  in  warm  climates,  or  in  such  as  are  extremely  cold, 
requires  much  more  care  in  its  construction,  than  in  the  temperate  climate  of 
England.  A  building  with  thick  stone,  mud,  or  turf  walls,  or  with  hollow 
brick  walls,  with  a  thatched  &r-projecting  roof,  standing  east  and  west,  and 
with  its  doors  and  windows  in  die  north  tide  and  in  the  ends,  will  suffice  lor 
a  dairy,  in  the  warmest  part  of  our  island.  The  windows  should  have  glass 
sashes  for  use  in  winter,  they  should  open  inside,  and  they  should  be  covered 
on  the  outside  with  wirecloth,  to  exclude  flies  and  other  insects  during  summer, 
when  they  are  kept  constantly  open.  There  ought  also  to  be  outside  shutten, 
to  exclude  the  sun,  in  the  mornings  and  afternoons,  fix>m  the  east  and  west 
windows,  and  to  keep  in  the  heat  during  the  severe  weather  in  winter.  A 
thermometer  shj^uld  be  kept  in  the  dairy,  and  the  temperature  should  never 
be  allowed  to  rise  above  56%  or  fall  below  48''  or  50°.    In  winter,  the  tempe- 
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rature  is  kept  up  by  the  warm  milk  being  brought  iiit  when  newly  taken  from 
the  cow ;  but,  when  necessary,  this  heat  may  be  increased  by  placing  vessels 
of  hot  water  on  the  floor.  Every  dairy  requires  to  have  a  scullery  attached^ 
with  a  fireplace  and  boiler,  as  the  vessels  which  hold  the  milk  require  to  be 
frequently  washed  in  scalding  hot  water.  Cleanliness  is  essential  in  every 
place  where  human  food  is  to  be  kept,  but  it  is  particularly  so  in  a  dairy ;  an, 
if  the  milk  be  put  into  unwashed  or  carelessly  washed  vessels,  it  will  soon 
turn  sour ;  and,  if  the  chum  and  other  utensils  used  in  preparing  butter  be 
not  frequently  scalded,  they  will  give  the  butter  an  unpleasant  taste,  and 
prevent  it  from  keeping.  The  dairy  scullery  may  very  conveniently  be 
placed  at  one  end,  or  on  one  side,  of  the  dairy,  taking  care  to  have  them 
separated  by  double  doors,  with  windows  for  ventilation  in  the  passage  be- 
tween, or  with  a  window  in  the  oeiling.  This  prevents  the  transmission  of 
heat  from  the  scullery  to  the  dairy  in  summer ;  while,  by  shutting  the  windows 
and  opening  the  doors  in  winter,  heat  may  be  admitted  from  the  scuUeiy  to 
tho  dairy,  eo  as  to  keep  it  at  the  proper  temperature.  These  hints  will  be  • 
sufficient  to  show  the  importance  of  the  subject,  and  to  lead  those  who  can 
deduce  rules  from  general  principles  into  the  right  mode  of  thinking  respect- 
ing dairies ;  while  such  as  require  more  minute  details  may  have  recourse  to 
our  Eneyehpadia  already  quoted. 

435.  The  piffgeiy. — The  great  requisites  here  are,  cleanliness,  dryness, 
warmth  in  winter  and  shade  in  summer,  a  convenient  mode  of  keeping  and 
supplying  food,  and  a  place  for  the  pigs  to  take  exercise^  These  requisites 
are  very  well  attained  in  the  ordinary  pigsties,  which  consist  of  a  small  open 
court  for  the  pigs  to  feed  and  take  exercise  in,  and  a  covered  building  for 
them  to  sleep  in.  The  principal  defect  in  pigsties  of  this  kind  is,  a  want  of 
aufficient  drainage  in  their  courtyards,  in  consequence  of  which  much  more 
moisture  is  retained  there,  than  is  desirable  for  the  health  and  cleanliness  of 
the  pigs.  There  ought  to  be  to  every  pigsty  an  underground  drain  with  a 
grating  and  trap  (the  latter  as  much  to  keep  out  dirt  as  the  bad  smell),  oom- 
municating  with  the  liquid  manure  tank,  and  to  be  washed  out  occasionally 
by  the  water  used  in  cleansing  the  floor  of  the  pigsty.  Though  pigs  are 
generally  considered  to  be  dirty  animals,  yet  they  have  some  habits  of  clean- 
liness whidi  are  renutrkable :  for  example,  that  of  never  doing  anything  dirty 
in  their  sleeping-jdace,  but  always  choosing  a  particidar  comer  of  their  ity 
for  this  purpose.  Hence,  if  this  natural  tendency  were  properly  seconded,  a 
pigsty  might  be  kept  as  clean  as  a  cow-house  or  stable.  The  food  for  pigs  is 
either  of  a  dry  or  of  a  liquid  kind.  The  latter  ought  always  to  be  kept  in  a 
large  tub,  or  in  a  tank  under  cover ;  where  it  is  kept  till  it  beccnnes  in  a  state 
of  fermentation;  it  being  found  to  be  far  more  nourishing  for  the  pigs  when 
sour  than  when  it  is  sweet.  For  this  reason,  there  ought  to  be  two  tubs  or 
tanks,  that  the  <«e  may  be  fiUii^  with  the  liquid  reliise  from  the  kitchen^ 
while  the  other  is  using ;  and  they  may  be  put  under  cover,  or  sunk  in  the 
soil,  in  order  that  lermentation  may  not  be  checked  by  the  cold  of  winter. 
Where  a  proprietor  feeds  his  own  pigs,  the  greatest  improvement  that  we  can 
suggest  is,  that  of  having  the  pigsties  oonnected  with  a  grass  field  of  one  or 
two  acres  in  extent,  or  an  or^ard ;  and  of  having  various  aromatic  herbs 
sown  among  the  grass ;  this  would  be  a  near  approach  towards  making  the 
flesh  of  the  common  pig  as  highly  flavoured  as  that  of  the  wild  swine.  In- 
deed*  we  cannot  too  strongly  impress  it  on  the  mind  of  the  reader,  that  the 
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great  improvementi  wsnting  to  almost  all  the  modern  tystems  of  fattemg 
animals  are,  arrangements  for  allowing  them  to  take  ahundance  of  ezeraae 
while  they  are  fattening,  and  supplying  them  with  a  greater  Taiiety  of  food, 
and  especially  of  aromatic  kinds. 

436.  Poultry, — Next  to  the  kitchen-garden,  there  is  no  accompaniiaeiit  of 
a  country  residence  that  contributes  more  to  the  comforts  of  its  inhabitaBto 
than  the  poultry-yard ;  and,  considerable  as  these  eomforts  are,  if  the  manege- 
ment  of  poultry  were  properly  understood,  they  might  be  greatly  increased. 
It  is  not  our  intention,  in  this  article,  to  go  at  length  into  the  subject,  becaose 
it  would  occupy  more  apace  than  we  can  afford,  and,  indeed,  would  be  less 
useful  as  a  guide,  than  some  of  those  small  popular  works  deroted  eatirely  to 
the  subject,  which  may  be  readily  procured.    One  of  the  latest  of  these  is 
entitled  Ornamental  and  Domettic  Poultry ;  their  HUtory  and  Mametgew^emt, 
By  the  Rev.  E.  S.  Dixon ;  published  in  1849.     In  order  to  determine  the 
principles  on  which  poultry-houses  should  be  constructed,  it  is  necessary  to 
bear  in  mind  that  domestic  fowls  are  natives  of  different  countries  and 
climates;   that  some  are  aquatic,    and,   consequently,  have  very  di&ieni 
habits  from  those  that  natundly  perch  on  trees  or  other  lofty  objects;  that,  in 
a  state  of  subjection  to  man,  they  are,  like  other  domesticated  animals,  liable 
to  more  diseases  than  when  they  are  in  a  wild  state,  and  that  these  diseases 
are  generally  incurable  by  art:  and,  finally,  that  they  may  be  stimulated  by 
rich  food  and  heat,  so  as  to  produce  eggs  earlier,  and  in  greater  abundance, 
than  they  ever  do  in  a  wild  state,  or  in  cold  seasons,  in  a  state  of  domestica- 
tion ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  the  season  of  laying  may  be  retarded  by  scanty 
food,  and  cold.     Experience  has  shown  that  the  taste  of  the  flesh  of  fowls 
depends  very  much  on  the  quality  of  the  food  which  they  eat     Musty  or 
danisged  grain,  of  any  kind,  will  communicate  a  peculiar  taste  to  the  flesh  of 
the  common  fowl,  the  goose,  the  turkey,  or  the  duck,  that  has  been  fed  on  it, 
however  carefully  it  may  be  dressed  by  the  cook.     All  the  different  species  of 
poultry  are  exceedingly  pugnacious,  not  only  with  other  species,  but  even 
with  their  own  kind ;  and  all  fowls,  except  the  aquatic,  have  die  greatest 
dislike  to  damp,  and  suffer  sooner  from  it  than  from  any  other  cause.     All 
fowls  are  more  or  less  omnivorous,  and  the}'  consequently  require,  not  only 
com  and  green  vegetables,  but  insects,  worms,  and  similar  vermin,  or  the 
flesh  of  animals  minutely  divided,  so  as  to  serve  as  a  substitute  for  these 
objects.     The  most  remarkable  circumstance  connected  with  the  common 
fowl  is,,  that,  though  it  is  domesticated  in  every  part  of  Europe,  it  is  a  native 
of  the  warmest  parts  of  Asia ;  and  from  this  circumstance,  independently 
of  other  considerations,  it  requires  greater  warmth  in  its  lodging-place  than 
either  the  duck  or  the  goose,  which  are  natives  of  Europe ;  or  the  turkey, 
which  is  a  native  of  North  America.      Hence,  the  necessity  of  having  a 
separste  house  for  every  kind  of  fowl  which  is  to  occupy  the  poultry-yard, 
unless  we  except  one  or  two  kinds  of  similar  natures,  such  as  the  duck  and 
the  goose,  which,  in  some  cases,  may  lodge  in  the  same  building. 

437.  The  poultry-yard, — ^The  situation  of  the  poultry-yard  should  be  open 
and  airy,  but  at  the  same  time  thoroughly  sheltered  from  the  prevailing  winds 
of  the  locality,  and,  in  England,  more  especially,  from  the  north,  north-east, 
and  north-west.  In  general,  the  best  situation  is  one  which  slopes  to  the 
south-east,  with  the  poultry-houses  in  the  upper  part,  with  water  for  the 
aquatic  fowls  in  the  lower  part,  and  a  lofty  open  shed,  in  a  central  position, 
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tor  feedii^  the  poultry  under  during  rain,  and  for  the  peacocks,  peahens,  and 
Cvninea  fowls  to  roost  under  in  severe  weather.    This  shed  should  also  be  so 
far  extended  as  to  include  in  it  a  few  square  yards  of  surface,  to  be  dug  out 
to  the  depth  of  a  foot  or  more,  and  filled  up  with  dry  sand,  for  the  fowls  to 
take  what  nuty  be  callc)^  a  sand  bath,  which  is  the  principal  means  they  have 
of  ridding  themselves  of  the  body  vermin  with  which  they  are  infested.    In 
addition  to  this  shed,  the  poultry-yard,  if  it  be  large,  may  contain  two  or  three 
trees,  as  well  to  Afford  shade  and  shelter  to  the  common  fowls,  as  for  a  roosting- 
place  to  the  pea  fowls  and  Guinea  fowls  during  summer,  and  to  harmonise 
the  poultry-yard  with  the  woody  scenery  of  the  place.    There  ought  also  to 
be,  in  a  proper  situation,  a  covered  tank  for  receiving  the  washings  of  the 
poultry-houses,  and  retaining  the  liquid  till  it  ferments  and  thus  becomes  fit 
for  manure.    The  soil  is,  perhaps,  of  more  consequence  than  even  the  situa* 
tion ;  for,  unless  that  be  naturally  quite  dry,  or  rendered  thoroughly  so  by 
art,  however  suitable  the  situation  and  treatment  of  the  fowls  may  be  in  every 
other  respect,  nothing  can  be  more  certain  than  that  they  wlU  not  thrive. 
The  poultry-yard  should,  of  course,  vary  in  size  according  to  the  number  of 
fowls  which  it  is  intended  to  keep ;  but  more  still  according  to  the  extent  of 
ground  which  the  fowls  are  allowed  to  run  over,  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
enclosure.    If  the  fowls  are  never  to  be  allowed  to  go  beyond  the  poultry- 
yard,  then  we  should  say  that  the  very  smallest  space  in  which  the  common 
hen  can  be  kept  in  perfect  health,  and  so  as  tp  lay  wholesome  eggs,  even 
though  the  poultry  consisted  of  not  more  than  a  dozen  fowls,  is  the  sixth  part 
of  an  acre.    The  reason  why  so  much  space  is  required  for  so  few  birds  is, 
that,  to  be  maintained  in  health,  they  require  a  good  deal  of  exercise,  and 
they  also  require  to  eat  grass,  and  different  other  kinds  of  green  food,  and  to 
pick  up  insects  and  sand,  and  other  objects.    Now,  though  all  these  articlea 
might  be  supplied  to  them  in  the  poultry-house,  or  in  an  enclosure  in  front  of 
it,  of  a  few  yards  square,  yet  it  is  certain  that  the  fowls,  when  so  confined,  would 
not  keep  their  health.    The  criterion  of  the  size  of  the  poultry-yard,  there- 
fore, where  the  poultry  are  never  to  go  beyond  it,  is  the  growth  of  the  herbage 
on  its  surface ;  for,  unless  this  be  produced  in  a  certain  d&gree  of  vigour,  it 
will  neither  support  insects  nor  snaUs,  and,  consequently,  the  fowls  will  be 
deprived  of  their  animal  food ;  and  every  cultivator  knows  that  grass  and  other 
herbage  will  not  grow  with  vigour  where  it  is  much  trodden  on  by  fowls* 
Where  different  kinds  of  poultry  are  kept,  for  the  supply  of  even  a  moderate- 
sized  family,  the  poultry-yard,  where  there  was  no  other  range  allowed  for 
the  fowls,  would  require  to  be  two  or  three  acres  in  extent;  but,  as  this  would 
be  expensive,  and  in  many  cases  inconvenient,  the  poultry-yard  ought  always, 
if  possible,  to  be  so  contrived  as  to  have  a  free  communication  with  the  open 
fields,  or  even  with  the  nearest  public  road.    There  is  never  any  danger  of 
losing  the  fowls,  unless  by  thieves ;  for  not  only  will  they  return  home  every 
night,  at  roosting- time,  but  at  any  time  during  the  day,  on  the  appearance  of 
rain  or  thunder,  or  at  any  hour  at  which  they  are  accustomed  to  be  fed. 
When  the  poultry-yard  is  at  some  distance  from  a  field  or  the  public  road, 
and  a  place  intervenes  into  which  the  poultry  cannot  be  admitted  to  run  at 
large,  a  pathway  through  it  may  be  fenced  off,  with  open  lattice-work  on  each 
side,  and  wi^  a  projecting  roof  to  throw  off  the  rain ;  or,  if  the  distance  does 
not  exceed  a  few  yards,  a  dry  tunnel  rai^  be  made  under  ground,  or  an 
enclosed  way  over  a  wall,  or  through  any  out-building.    We  have  frequently 
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seen  tunnels  of  thif  sort  under  bam  floors,  to  ftdmit  fowb  from  the  ^arm-jMti 
to  the  riek*yird,  without  entering  the  bam ;  and  we  conceive  ao  encksid 
gangway  ftzed  to  a  garden  wall,  or  to  the  fence  of  a  frame-ground  (su^  as  is 
shown  in  several  of  Mr.  Rutger's  designs,  in  preceding  pages  of  this  woifc), 
would  answer  the  purpose  of  conducttng  the  fowls  from  the  pouhcy-jaid  ts 
the  public  road. 

438.  Ali  pomUfj^omm  should  hare  the  following  particulate  atleadcd  to  m 
their  construction*  They  should  all  face  the  south  or  south-east ;  asd  aS 
should  have  walls  hollow,  or  of  sufficient  thickness  to  ezchide  eztreae  eaU 
in  winter,  and  excessive  heat  in  summer.  A  9-inch  brick  waU,  like  that 
employed  in  England,  is  not  sufficiently  warm,  even  for  the  climste  of  Lon- 
don, unless  the  bricks  be  kept  so  far  apart  as  to  form  a  vacuity  of  at  least  S  in. 
in  the  interior  of  the  wall.  The  height  of  the  side  waUs  should  not  he  less 
than  7  or  8  feet ;  but  0  or  10  feet  would  be  preferable,  as  admtttiiig  nMie 
perfect  ventilation  by  openings,  covered  with  latticework  or  wire,  immedistely 
under  the  roof.  The  side  walls  should  be  plastered  with  oemeat,  or  vidk 
sound  lime  and  sand,  so  as  not  to  harbour  insects,  and  to  admit  of  being 
washed  to  destroy  their  eggs,  if  any  should  have  been  deposited  on  them. 
The  ceilings  should,  in  general,  be  treated  in  the  same  manner,  and  the  fioevs 
should  be  laid  with  smooth  pavement,  so  as  to  admit  of  being  washed  out  a» 
clean  as  any  kitchen  floor.  In  every  poultry-bouse  there  ovght  lo  be  a  win- 
dow, with  the  sill  about  3  or  4  fret  from  the  ground ;  the  ssshes  being  glased, 
and  constructed  so  as  to  slide  past  each  other  in  grooves.  There  should  be 
inside  shutters  to  these  windows,  for  use  during  winter;  and  outside  shutteia, 
hifl[^r-boarded,  to  close  during  summer,  when  the  sashes  are  kept  open  all 
night.  Close  under  the  eaves,  there  ought  to  be  an  opening  for  ventilation, 
exactly  over  the  window,  of  the  same  breadth,  aad  a  foot  in  depth,  with  a 
wire  grating,  and  a  shutter  on  the  inside,  to  slide  in  grooves,  and  which  skoald 
have  a  cord  attached  to  each  end,  hanging  down  within  reach,  so  as  to  draw 
it  on  or  off  at  pleasure.  The  roofs  of  all  poultry-houses  should  project  suffi- 
ciently to  protect  from  rain  the  side^walls,  and  the  outside  stair  or  ladder, 
which  is  made  for  the  fowls  to  get  up  to  their  roost;  and  there  ought  sdways 
to  be  gutters,  to  c<Jlect  the  water  from  the  roof,  so  as  to  keep  the  gronnd 
immediately  in  fh>nt  of  the  poultry-house  doors  aa  dry  as  possible.  JBaeh 
kind  of  poultry  should  have  two  i^iartments :  one  for  roosting  in,  and  the 
ether  for  laying  and  sitting  in ;  and,  in  large  establishments,  there  may  be 
two  or  three  other  bouses,  for  fattentiig  in,  for  confining  individuals  rendered 
unfit  to  be  at  large  from  their  pugnacity  or  from  disease,  and  also  for  roaring 
young  chickens>  unless  there  should  be  plenty  of  room  Ibr  this  purpose  in  the 
laying-houses. 

430.  FaiUtun^  pos^iry.— With  respect  to  fatt^ing  poultry  of  every  kind, 
it  may  be  proper  to  observe,  that  the  preceding  recommendations  as  to  fattm- 
ing'houses,  liave  been  given  on  the  supposition  that  every  kind  of  cramming 
and  confinement  in  coops  for  fottening  is  to  be  given  «p ;  aad  that  the  fowls 
are  to  be  kept  constantly  in  good  condition,  aad  only  oonfined  for  a  week  or 
two  in  a  fiieding-house,  with  a  small  yacd  attached,  immediately  before  being 
killed.  We  may  also  observe  that  fowls,  so  far  from  fattening  better  aloae 
and  in  solitary  coops,  actually  eat  more,  and  omise^uently  fatten  faster,  when 
several  are  kept  together,  and  free  access  allowed  them  to  fipod  at  all  hours  of 
the  di^.    A  corresponding  system  has  for  some  years  past  been  adopted  for 
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ieediog  sheep  and  cattle,  and  with  similar  success.  Having  thus  noticed  the 
requisites  common  to  all  poultry-houses,  a  very  few  words  will  suffice  to  state 
ifvhat  is  peculiar  to  each. 

440.  The  henrhome,  as  generally  lodging  the  most  numerous  and  useful 
elass  of  poultry  in  a  yard,  requires  to  he  the  largest    The  roosting-house 
should  contain,  at  least,  a  square  foot  of  area  for  every  fowl  that  is  to  roost  in 
it ;  this  average  allowing  rather  more  than  a  square  foot  for  fullgrown  fowls, 
suid  less  for  chickens.    The  perches  for  roosting  on  may  either  form  a  slope 
from  within  3  ft.  of  the  ground,  to  within  the  same  distance  of  the  ceiling ;  or 
they  may  form  a  floor  4  ft.  helow  the  ceiling ;  the  perches  heing  placed  across 
the  house,  and  ahout  18  in.  apart.     The  form  of  these  perches  ought  to  be 
square  or  angular  in  the  section ;  for  gallinaceous  fowls  cannot  hend  their 
toes  Bs  as  to  grasp  a  round  perch.    The  entrance  for  the  fowls  should  be  on  a 
level  with  the  roosting-floor,  from  which  the  ascent  and  descent  on  the  outside 
may  be  by  a  ladder  formed  by  nailing  fillets  of  wood  at  regular  distances  across 
a  board,  to  serve  as  steps;  or,  which  is  more  architectural,  by  neat  brick  or 
stone  steps,  projected  from  the  walL    4n  the  inside,  there  may  be  a  portable 
-wooden  ladder,  to  enable  any  chickens  which  may  have  fallen  from  the  roost 
during  the  night  to  get  up  again  in  the  morning,  so  as  to  go  out  with  the 
other  fowls,  at  the  opening  at  the  top  of  the  outside  stair.    There  ought  to  be 
a  shutter  to  this  opening,  which  should  be  carefully  closed  every  night,  after 
the  fowls  have  gone  to  roost,  in  order  to  exclude  vermin.    The  great  advan- 
tages of  having  the  perches  all  on  one  level,  on  what  is  called  a  rooeting-floor, 
instead  of  having  them  sloping  like  the  stage  of  a  greeo-honse,  are,  that  the 
whole  of  the  fowls  roost  in  the  upper,  and  consequently  warmest,  part  of  the 
house ;  that  there  is  no  scrambling  among  the  stronger  fowls  to  get  to  the 
highest  perch,  in  consequence  of  which  the  weaker  ones  are  often  thrown 
down  and  hurt;  and  that  there  is  no  temptation  to  the  stronger  fowls  to  fly 
up  to  their  perches  at  nigbt,  or  fly  down  in  the  morning,  which  always  deranges 
the  weaker  ones  that  are  obliged  to  go  up  and  down  to  their  perches  by  the 
ladder.    The  shutter  to  the  opening  at  the  top  of  the  outside  ladder  should 
be  opened  every  morning  at  sunrise ;  or,  when  the  sun  rises  earlier  than  five 
or  six  o'clock,  at  whatever  hour  the  workmen  are  accustomed  to  go  to  work, 
in  order  that  the  fowls  may  get  out  to  pick  up  snails,  worms,  and  insects,  while 
the  dew  is  on  the  grass,  and  before  these  vermin  have  returned  to  their  holes 
in  the  soil    Afterwards,  the  large  door  and  all  the  windows  of  the  roosting- 
house  should  be  opened,  and  left  in  that  state  till  towards  the  time  when  the 
fowls  usually  go  to  roost.  The  floer,  in  the  mean  time,  should  have  been  care- 
fiilly  washed  out,  so  that,  on  the  return  of  the  fowls,  l^ey  may  find  their 
roosting-house  perfectly  clean  and  sweet  in  every  part. 

441.  The  knfu^  md  giitmff-hmue  for  the  common  fowls  may  be  of  the  same 
dimensions  aa  the  rooating-house ;  but,  instead  of  being  furnished  with  a 
framework  of  perches  near  tiie  ceiling,  there  should  be  a  number  of  boxes 
about  18  inches  square,  each  with  a  little  doorway  cut  in  it  in  front,  for  the  hen 
to  enter  and  come  out.  A  row  of  these  boxes  should  be  ranged  along  the  side 
and  back  walls  on  the  floor,  for  sttting^boxes ;  above  these,  if  many  fowls  are 
kept,  may  be  another  row  of  boxes  for  laying  in,  with  similar  doorways,  and  a 
ledge  along  them  in  front,  broad  enough  to  allow  the  hens  to  walk  along  it, 
and  ^^ch  may  be  ascended  to  by  a  ladder  (like  that  of  the  roosting-house)  at 
each  end.    When  the  hens  seem  inclined  to  sit,  the  requisite  number  of  eggs 
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is  put  into  one  of  the  lower  tier  of  boxes  finr  the  hen  to  ait  on ;  and  she  thouM 
he  supplied  with  food  and  water  in  the  house,  to  prevent  her  frona  lesying  ha 
eggs  for  more  than  a  few  minutes  at  a  time.  Some  authors  direct  the  layings- 
boxes  to  be  always  raised  3  ft.  from  the  ground ;  but  this  is  unnecenary  if 
only  a  few  fowb  are  kept,  and  the  floor  is  quite  dry,  and  where  tlie  hens  have 
a  different  house  for  laying  in,  from  that  in  which  they  roost.  Aa  the  floor  of 
the  laying-house  will  not  be  so  dirty  as  that  of  the  roosting-houae,  and  as  a 
moist  floor  would  occasion  cramp,  and  consequently  death  to  -the  young 
chickens,  it  should  never  be  washed,  but  only  strewed  wiih  dean  aand  evecy 
day,  the  dirty  sand  of  the  previous  day  being  first  swept  out. 

442.  Wwnmmg  the  hamsei  for  eamman  fimU. — Wherever  it  is  intended  to 
have  an  abundant  supply  of  eggs  in  the  winter  season,  provision  ahould  be 
made  for  supplying  artiflcial  heat  to  all  the  houses  occupied  by  the  common 
fowls.    The  temperature  required  should  not  be  less  than  60%  becavae  in  no 
case  do  fowls  lay  more  abundantly  than  in  common  cottages,  where  thej  may 
be  said  to  live  with  the  family,  and  where  the  temperature  varies  in  the  wiotrr 
season  from  50°  to  70°.    The  means  of  suppljring  heat  may  be  a  amoke  flue 
conducted  along  the  back  and  sides  of  each  of  the  houses  (but  not  along  tbe 
front,  as  it  would  interfere  with  the  entrance) ;  or  hot-water  pipea  may  be 
used  in  a  similar  manner ;  or  there  may  be  a  small  stove  in  each  house.    By  a 
little  contrivance  one  fire  may  be  made  to  heat  three  or  four  houses.     It  may 
also  sometimes  happen  that  the  common  fowl-houses  may  be  built  over  a  cow- 
house, or  over  a  dung-pit;  or  what  might  frequently  be  the  case,  a  lining  of 
dung  might  be  heaped  up,  when  the  artificial  heat  was  wanted,  along  the  out- 
side of  the  back  waU  of  the  fowl-houses.     In  general,  the  difficulty  is  not  ao 
much  in  contriving  means  of  heating,  as  in  convincing  persona  who  keep 
fowls,  that  artificial  heat  is  necessary  to  induce  them  to  lay.     Everybody 
knows  that  eggs  are  cheaper  at  Midsummer  than  at  Christmas ;  though  but 
few  people  are  aware  that  the  only  reason  for  this  is,  the  increased  warmth  of 
the  former  season. 

443.  A  fttttenmff'hauie  for  eommfm  fawU  may  be  of  the  same  dimensions 
as  the  roosting-house  and  the  hjdng-house  Where  the  fowla  are  fattened  in 
coops,  theae  ahould  be  placed  round  the  walla ;  but,  aa  we  recommend  the  firee 
meUiod  of  fattening,  that  ia  aUowing  them  to  be  at  liberty,  with  plenty  of  food 
to  eat  when  they  pleaae,  we  conaider  no  furniture  neceaaary,  farther  than  aome 
rooating-polea,  which  may  be  placed  round  the  walla  at  the  diatance  of  3  or  4 
feet  from  the  ground,  and  veaaela  for  containing  the  food  and  water,  which 
may  be  aet  in  the  middle  of  the  floor.  In  front  of  the  fiittening-houae  there 
ahould  be  a  apace  enclosed  aa  a  yard,  for  the  fowla  to  take  exercise  in ;  and  in 
this  yard  they  may  always  be  fed  in  mild  weather. 

444.  The  turkey-koun  may  very  properly  adjoin  Ihe  common  poultiy- 
house,  and  it  need  not  differ  firom  it  in  any  particular,  except  that  all  the 
details  of  fitting  up  may  be  one  fourth  part  laiger.  The  opening  at  the  top 
of  the  outside  stair  should  be  one-fourth  higher,  and  one-fourth  wider;  and 
the  rooating-polea  ahould  be  2  ft  apart.  There  ahould  be  a  laying-house,  in 
which  the  boxea  may  be  2  ft.  aquare,  and  alao  a  feeding^houae  with  a 
feeding-yard. 

445.  Houte9  for  Guinea  fowU  and  pea  fowU  are  not  wanted,  as  theae  bmb 
can  aeldom  be  brought  either  to  rooat  or  lay  in  any  regular  house.  An  open 
shed  or  a  tree  will  generally  be  found  their  rooating-place,  and  if  the  poultiy 
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Enclosure  be  surrounded  by  a  thick  hedge,  or  if  it  contain  clumps  or  thickets 
of  shrubs,  their  nests  will  commonlj  be  found  there. 

'446.  Names  for  aquatic  fowls. — Where  only  a  few  geese  and  ducks  are 
kept,  one  house  will  be  sufficient  for  them,  provided  it  be  divided  into  three 
parts ;  one  for  the  common  lodging-place,  one  for  laying  and  sitting,  and  the 
other  for  fattening.  No  other  lumiture  or  fittings-up  are  requisite  than  boxes 
for  the  laying  and  sitting- house ;  those  for  the  ducks  maybe  18  in.  wide,  and 
2  ft.  long ;  *  and  those  of  the  geese  proportionately  larger.  It  may  be  here 
observed,  that,  in  order  to  keep  ducks  and  geese,  it  is  not  necessary  to  have 
either  large  deep  ponds,  or  running  water.  A  basin  of  a  few  yards  in  diame- 
ter, and  deep  enough  to  admit  of  their  swimming  in  it,  will  be  found  quite 
sufficient,  provision  being  made  for  a  frequent  supply  of  fresh  water.  Where 
geese  -are  kppt  in  any  quantity  they  require  a  yard  by  themselves,  and  an 
extensive  range  of  pasturage,  as  they  are  fond  of  grass,  and  it  appears  essen- 
tial to  them;  and  as,  when  confined  with  other  fowls,  they  become  very 
pugnacious  and  very  much  harass  hens  and  turkeys. 

447.  Fowls  may  be  kept  on  a  small  scale,  so  as  to  supply  the  family  with 
eggs,  by  purchasing  hens  in  a  laying  state,  and  furnishing  them  with  a  port- 
able wooden  house,  cuntaining  a  sufficient  number  of  nests ;  placing  this  in  a 
warm  situation,  as  in  a  stable  or  cow-house,  or  adjoining  a  kitchen  or  other 
room  having  constantly  a  fire  in  it ;  and  contriving  free  ingress  and  egress 
from  the  public  road,  or  from  some  extensive  space,  in  which  the  fowls  can 
run  about  and  find  vegetables  and  insects.  Besides  this  house  for  laying  in, 
there  would  require  to  be  another  adjoining  it,  and  of  the  same  size,  with 
perches  for  the  fowls  to  roost  on :  a  wooden  house  6  or  8  feet  high,  and  about 
the  same  length  and  breadth,  would  be  sufficient  for  roosting  ten  or  twelve 
full-grown  fowls,  and  one  of  half  that  size  would  be  sufficient  for  containing 
nests  for  them.  A  very  common  mode  in  which  small  fowl-houses  of  this 
description  might  be  heated  is  by  a  pipe  of  hot  water,  communicating  with 
the  cistern  at  the  back  of  the  kitchen  fire ;  and  many  other  methods  might  be 
suggested.  In  short,  if  the.  reader  will  bear  in  mind,  that  the  common  fowl, 
in  order  to  lay  abundance  of  wholesome  eggs,  requires  abundance  of  farina- 
ceous food ;  an  extensive  range  of  surface  for  exercise,  and  for  picking  up 
green  meat,  insects,  worms,  and  other  animal  food,  and  the  small  stones 
and  gravel  necessary  for  digestion ;  and  that  when  the  fowl  is  not  in  active 
exercise,  it  should  be  in  a  temperature  of  between  50**  and  60**,  he  will  be  at 
no  loss  for  contrivances  not  only  to  keep  fowls,  but  to  insure  an  abundant 
supply  of  eggs  during  the  winter  season.  Fowls  should  also  always  have 
access  to  mortar,  lime-rubbish,  or  chalk ;  as  if  they  have  not,  they  will  lay 
eggs  without  shells. 

448.  77te  jngeon-house,  or  dovecot, — The  common  pigeon,  of  which  there 
are  many  varieties,  may  be  kept  in  a  small  house,  in  a  manner  similar  to 
common  fowls ;  but  it  succeeds  better  in  buildings  somewhat  elevated,  or  in 
low  buildings  in  which  the  place  of  entrance  is  made  in  the  roof;  because 
pigeons  fly  higher  than  any  other  domesticated  birds.  A  very  convenient 
situation  is  a  loft  over  some  other  building,  or  when  there  are  various  out- 
buildings, a  turret  may  be  added  where  it  will  have  a  good  effect  in  an  archi- 
tectural point  of  view,  and  the  interior  turned  into  a  place  for  pigeons.  All 
the  fiting  up  requisite  is  to  place  nests  against  the  wall ;  these  nests  consist 
of  open  boxes,  about  a  foot  square,  with  the  lower  side  projecting  3  or  4 
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inches  for  the  birds  to  light  upon.  The  best  food  for  pigeons  is  peas,  but 
they  will  eat  oats  and  barley  like  the  common  fowl.  Where  pigeons  have 
not  an  extensive  range,  it  is  common  to  place  in  the  pigeon- house  a  lump 
composed  of  lime  rubbish,  loam,  salt,  and  other  matters,  for  them  <b  peek  at 
occasionally,  and  which  it  is  found  prevents  them  from  eating  the  lime  from 
chimney  tops,  and  other  parts  of  buildings  which  they  frequent.  In  genersl^ 
a  pigeon-house  may  always  be  made  an  ornamental  object,  whether  It  fonns 
a  detached  building,  or  an  appendage  to  other  offices.  As  young  pigeons  are 
highly  valued  in  the  kitchen  for  pies,  and  fuU-grown  ones  for  substantial, 
savoury,  and  stimulating  food,  a  pigeon-house  is  a  very  desirable  appendage 
to  every  suburban  residence  that  has  land  attached ;  but,  where  there  is  no 
land,  it  is  scarcely  fair  to  keep  pigeons,  as  they  must  necessarily  live  on  our 
neighbours. 

449.  The  aviary  is  an  enclosure  which  should  always,  if  possible,  be  of 
considerable  extent,  containing  houses  for  different  kinds  of  birds.  These 
houses  may  be  small  rustic  structures,  each  with  an  enclosed  court,  and 
covered  with  netting  or  wirework,  to  prevent  the  birds  from  flying  away,  as 
well  as  to  prevent  the  intrusion  of  other  birds  in  a  wild  state.  In  these 
small  enclosures  the  young  are  reared;  and,  when  full-grown,  they  are 
allowed  during  the  day  to  go  at  large  in  the  aviary  ground.  An  aviaiy, 
where  there  are  five  or  six  different  kinds  of  birds  to  be  kept,  should  never 
be  attempted  where  there  is  less  than  an  acre  of  ground ;  because  few  things 
disfigure  either  grass  or  plants  so  much  as  a  8upend>nndance  of  fowls  among 
them,  while  the  injury  to  the  birds  themselves,  for  want  of  space  for  exercise, 
is  proportion  atoly  great  The  birds  commonly  kept  in  aviaries  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  London  are,  gold  and  silver  pheasants,  partridges,  quails ;  red, 
black,  and  wood  grouse;  pigeons,  turtle-doves,  Muscovy  ducks,  the  Canadian 
goose,  the  bustard,  guUs,  and  curious  varieties  of  the  common  fowl,  such  as 
bantams,  &:c.  There  is  however  no  limit  to  the  number  of  species  and 
varieties  of  birds  diat  may  be  kept  in  aviaries,  provided  there  are  abundance 
of  space,  and  ample  pecuniary  means.  A  number  of  the  exotic  birds 
require  artificial  heat  in  their  roosting-places  during  the  winter  season  ;  but 
this  is  not  the  case  with  the  kinds  mentioned  above  as  commonly  kept  in 
aviaries.  The  handsomest  places  of  this  kind  that  we  know,  near  London, 
are  at  Wobum  Abbey  in  Bedfordshire,  and  at  Cobham  Hall  in  Kent.  There 
was  fornkeriy  a  tolerably  complete  aviary  at  the  Duke  of  Devonshire's  vills, 
at  Chiswick ;  but  it  has  been  given  up  for  the  last  ten  years.  The  most  com- 
plete aviary  in  England  for  singing  biids,  is  at  Knowlesly  Hall,  near  LiverpooL 

450.  The  iwan  is  one  of  the  greatest  living  ornaments  to  a  piece  oi  water 
of  two  or  three  acres  in  extent ;  and  it  is  useful  in  keeping  the  surface  of  the 
water  free  from  weeds.  Swans  require  very  little  care  from  man,  except  that 
of  feeding  them  during  severe  weather  in  winter,  and  having  a  small  house 
for  the  protection  of  their  young.  Whenever  there  is  a  considerable  piece  of 
water  in  the  grounds  of  a  residence,  there  may  not  only  be  swans,  but  ducks 
of  different  kinds,  curious  geese,  gulls,  and  other  aquatic  fowls.  The  swaaa^ 
as  we  have  above  observed,  are  useful  for  keeping  the  water  free  from  weedst 
and  the  others  for  keeping  the  adjoining  grounds  free  from  worms,  slugs, 
snails,  &c. 

451.  The  rabbiiry, — Rabbits  may  frequently  be  kept  in  the  aviary,  thotzgh« 
unless  the  extent  of  ground  be  considerable,  they  are  better  in  an  area  by 
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themielves.  There  are  two  kinds  of  rabbits  reared  for  the  market ;  one  is 
the  common  wild  rabbit,  which  is  kept  in  warrens,  and  the  stock  taken  by 
nets  or  traps,  as  it  is  wanted  to  be  used  or  sent  to  market ;  and  the  other,  the 
animal  in  a  highly  artificial  state,  kept  in  hutches  or  small  boxes,  and  fattened 
like  fowls  for  killing :  the  flesh  of  rabbits  of  the  latter  kind  cannot  be  consi- 
dered as  wholesome ;  and,  leaving  the  treatment  of  them  to  those  who  advo- 
cate cramming  fowls  and  stall-feeding  oxen,  we  shall  close  what  we  have  to 
Bay  on  this  subject,  by  recommending  the  keeping  of  rabbits,  of  what  are 
cidled  the  wild  or  common  kind,  in  a  house  with  a  smaU  yard  attached,  to 
serve  as  a  warren  or  place  of  exercise.  The  house  may  form  one  of  the  same 
range  as  the  poultry-houses ;  and  the  warren  may  either  be  close  to  the  rab- 
bit-house, or  at  any  convenient  distance  from  it,  communicating  with  it  by  a 
covered  way.  The  artificial  warren  may  be  50  or  60  feet  square  :  if  the  sub- 
soil be  dry,  the  surface  or  floor  of  the  warren  may  be  sunk  2  or  3  ft.,  and 
surrounded  by  a  wall  rising  3  or  4  feet  above  the  natural  surface  of  the 
ground ;  but,  if  the  subsoil  be  moist,  then  the  warren  may  be  made  in  the 
form  of  a  raised  ridge,  and  surrounded  by  a  dwarf  wall,  surmounted  by  an 
open  fence.  The  use  of  the  warren  is  for  the  rabbits  to  take  exercise  in  by 
burrowing ;  and  hence,  wjien  the  soil  is  not  sufficiently  free  for  this  purpose, 
it  ought  to  be  made  so  by  deep  trenching,  and  by  the  addition  of  sand.  In 
order  to  admit  a  free  circulation  of  air  to  the  wazren,  and  also  to  admit  of 
seeing  it  at  pleasure,  it  should  never  be  surrounded  by  a  high  close  fence ; 
but  a  sunk  wall  will  always  be  necessary,  to  prevent  the  rabbits  from  burrow- 
ing into  the  adjacent  grounds.  The  rabbits  should  never  be  fed  in  the  war- 
Ten,  but  always  in  the  rabbit-house ;  and  this  should  be  done  at  stated  times, 
in  order  that  the  rabbits  may  acquire  the  habit  of  appearing  there  regularly. 
452.  The  aptary  is  another  source  of  interest  to  all  who  live  in  the  country, 
and  fortimately  it  may  be  indulged  in  by  the  humblest  labourer,  no  less  than 
by  the  wealthiest  citizen,  provided  there  are  fields  and  gardens  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood containing  flowers.  A  beehive,  when  there  is  no  room  for  it  any- 
where else,  may,  like  a  pigeon-house,  or  even  a  garden  of  pots,  be  placed  on 
the  roof  of  the  house.  Much  has  been,  and  continues  to  be,  written  on  the 
subject  of  bees;  and  the  kinds  of  hives  are  proportionately  numerous.  In- 
stead of  pointing  out  what  we  consider  to  be  the  merits  and  defects  of  the 
principal  of  these,  we  shall  limit  ourselves  to  observing  that,  where  little  or 
no  attention  can  be  paid  to  the  bees,  except  perhaps  at  the  swarming  season, 
the  common  hive  of  the  country,  whatever  that  may  be,— -for  example  t^e 
straw  hive  in  Britain  and  on  the  Continent  generally,  the  trunk  or  pipe  hive 
in  Poland,  and  the  cork  hive  in  Spain  and  the  Canaries,  will,  in  our  opinion, 
be  found  the  best,  because  everybody  understands  it ;  but  that,  where  there 
is  leisure,  and  a  disposition  to  attend  to  bee  culture,  Nutt's  hives  are  by  far  the 
best  that  have  been  yet  invented.  li  has  been  a  great  object  with  the  inven- 
tors of  hives  to  devise  means  for  taking  the  honey  without  killing  the  bees ; 
and  Mr.  Nutt  not  only  effects  this,  but  what  is  of  incomparably  more  impor- 
tance, he  prevents  young  bees  from  being  generated,  except  when  they  are 
wanted,  and  consequently  prevents  swarming  with  all  its  attendant  troubles. 
The  principle  upon  which  all  Mr.  Nutt's  improvements  are  founded,  is  that  of 
regulating  the  temperature  of  the  hives,  so  that  the  bees  may  breed  in  one 
temperature,  and  make  their  honey  in  another.  Under  a  certain  degree  of 
heaty  the  queen  bee  will  not  lay  eggs,  nor  will  these  eggs  be  hatched ;  while 
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the  proceu  of  collecting  aod 

atoring  up  honey  goei  on  vilh- 

out  much  reference  lo  tempera- 
ture, provided  the  lun  ibinei. 

Nutt'ihive  require*  to  be  placed 

under  lome  deicription  of  co- 
ver or  bee-Iiou*e.   Thit  should, 

in  general,  be  >o  contrived  u 

to  leave  free  acceis  to  the  hive 

behind,  and  hence  it  can  never 

be  placed  againtt  a  wall  or 

Bgaintt  a  hotue.      It  ma;  be 

in  a  detached  building,  coniiit- 

ing  ofa  rustic  etructure  cover- 
ed  with   bark ;  or  it  may  be 

placed  under  a  roof  open  on 

every   lide,   the   propi   being 

ruitic  inllan,  and  the  roof  being 

covered    with   thatch,    rteda, 

woodman '■  chip*,  epray,  bark, 

heath,   or   aimilar   mattrislB. 

Fiff.  217.   ehowi  a  handiome 

bee-canopy  of  thii  kind,  cover- 
ing one  of  Nntt's  hivei,  which  itandf  in  a  recew  in  the  pleaiurv-ground  at 
Chipitead  Place,  in  Kent.  At  Bajrtwater,  our  NuU'i  hive  ia  placed  in  tke 
front  of  a  veranda  {we  fy.  218.),  in  a  line  with  iu  piLan.aod  i*  coDM<]aeDtly 
protected  from  perpendicular 
rain ;  but  aa  the  exceaiive  beat 
of  eummer  ie  equally  injntiout 
with  rain,  it  ie  protected  from 
that,  and  from  the  ludden  in- 
fluence of  either  beat  or  cold 
in  winter,  by  acaiingof  broom 
and  healh.  The  back  of  the 
hive,  where  the  doon  are,  on 
opening  which  the  beei  may 
be  eeen  at  work,  ii  moit  con- 
veniently examined  from  the 

453.  The  JUkpmuU.  —  The 
cuitom  of  keeping  fieh  in  the 
ground!  of  country  reiidence* 
ii  much  leu  common  now  than 
it  WBi  in  the  dayi  when,  from 
the  whole  country  being  C*- 
tholic,  fiah  wai  eeaential  a*  an 
article  of  food  two  days  in  every 
week ;  and  when  the  commu- 
nication between  the  interior 
and  the  leawai  lo  ilow,  ■■  to 
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be  nnavailable  for  the  transport  of  figh.    NeTertheless,  fishponds,  wherever 
they  can  be  made,  are  not  only  sources  of  beauty  in  the  landscape,  but  of 
interest  and  use  with  reference  to  the  fish  that  may  be  reared  and  fed 
in  them.     In  every  garden,  however  small,  and  even  in  every  green-house 
or   conservatory,  there  may  be  a  vase  or  small  basin  for  gold  and  silver 
fifth.    These  require  very  little  care,  whether  in  the  house  or  in  the  open 
air,  except,  in  the  latter  case,  breaking  the  ice  in  winter,  to  admit  air  when 
the  water  is  frozen  over.    Should  the  fish,  however,  be  intended  to  breed,  the 
pond  must  be  in  a  warm  situation,  fully  exposed  to  the  sun,  so  as  to  raise  the 
temperature  of  the  water  early  in  the  season;  and  the  margin  must  be  shallow 
and  sandy,  as  it  is  only  in  shallow  water  on  a  sandy  bottom,  or  on  roots  or 
bundles  of  sticks,  that  fish  will  deposit  their  spawn.    The  carp,  the  tench, 
and  the  perch  are  the  most  convenient  fishes  for  managing  in  artificial  ponds ; 
and,  throughout  Europe,  they  are  more  used  for  this  purpose,  than  any  other 
kinds.    Of  these,  the  carp  is  incomparably  the  best,  on  account  of  its  aston- 
ishing fecundity,  its  large  size,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  it  grows  when 
well  fed,  notwithstanding  the  great  age  which  it  has  been  known  to  attain. 
To  manage  carp  properly,  three  ponds  are   requisite;    one  for  breeding, 
anotiier  for  rearing,  and  a  third  for  feeding.     In  the  spawning  or  breeding 
pond,  full-grown  fish  should  be  put  early  in  Spring ;  the  season  for  spawning 
being  from  the  latter  end  of  May  till  the  beginning  of  July,  the  time  varying 
according  to  the  warmth  of  the  season.    After  spawning,  the  old  fish  are  put 
back  into  the  feeding  pond,  and  the  yoUng  fry  left  to  themselves  till  the 
spawning  season  approaches  in  the  following  year.    They  are  then  removed 
to  the  nursing-pond,  where  they  remain  about  two  years,  the  time  varying 
according  to  their  growth.     Every  season  the  nursing-pond  is  drawn,  tffid  all 
the  fish  which  are  above  5  in.  in  length,  put  into  the  feeding-pond ;  whence 
the  largest  are  taken  out  as  wanted  for  use.    When  wanted  of  extraordinary 
size,  they  may  be  kept  in  stews,  and  fed  with  garbage,  boiled  potatoes,  bread, 
boiled  rice,  or  any  soft  substance  which  does  not  require  mastication.    Their 
natural  food  consists  of  the  larvse  of  insects,  worms,  and  soft  aquatic  plants. 
The  pond  in  which  the  feeding  fish  are  kept,  should  be  rather  deep,  and  have 
a  soft  marly  or  muddy  bottom,  and  a  warm  exposure ;  the  water  should  be 
soft,  and  this  it  generally  is  on  marly  soils :  when  carp  are  fed  in  stews^  they 
ehould  be  kept  in  rain  water.    A  carp  will  usually  attain  the  weight  of  3  lbs. 
in  six  years,  and  6  lbs.  in  ten  years.    The  largest  ever  caught  was  not  quite 
20  lbs.  weight.    They  are  in  season  from  October  to  April.    The  whole  busi- 
ness of  stocking  ponds,  and  raising  and  fattening  carp,  is  reduced  ta a  regular 
system,  which  is  practised  extensively  in  the  interior  of  France  and  Germany, 
and  more  particularly  of  Prussia.  But  in  vUla  pleasure-grounds,  it  may  be  tried 
miih  a  single  pond ;  taking  care  to  reduce  the  number  of  fish  by  using  some 
of  the  largest  every  year  in  the  proper  season.    From  300  to  400  carp  to  an 
acre,  is  the  number  allowed  in  the  feeding-ponds  in  Prussia ;  but  in  these 
ponds  very  little  food  is  given,  and  hence  the  range  required  is  the  greater. 
The  tench  is  generally  kept  in  the  same  pond  as  the  carp,  and  requires  the 
same  treatment     It  will,  however,  thrive,  and  even  attain  an  extraordinary 
size,  in  situations,  and  in  stagnant  fetid  water,  where  no  other  fish  would 
live.    The  tench  is  very  tenacious  of  life,  and  requires  less  oxygen  than  any 
other  fish.    Mr.  Yarrell,  in  his  excellent  work  on  the  Britith  FUhes,  says 
that  the  tench  can  breathe  when  the  quantity,  of  oxygen  is  redyiced  to  the 
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6000th  part  of  the  bulk  of  the  water ;  ordinary  river  water  iiaoall^  coBtaiaiag 
the  lOOih  part  of  oxygen.    Hence,  tench  will  thrive  in  deep  muddy  helt% 
where  no  other  fish  could  exist ;  though,  in  this  case,  they  should  be  kept  a 
week  or  ten  days  in  clear  water,  before  using  for  the  table,  in  order  that  thi 
muddy  taste  may  go  off.    The  tench  is  covered  with  a  thick  .slimy  oaatter, 
which  is  said  to  have  a  healing  property  for  other  fish  if  they  mh  themsdvss 
against  it  when  they  are  wounded ;  and  hence  the  tench  is  vulgarly  called  the 
fishes'  physician*    The  perch  requires  clearer  water  than  either  the  earp  or 
the  tench,  and  will  thrive  in  rivers  where  the  current  is  not  too  rapid.     When 
kept  in  stews,  there  should  be  a  stream  of  water  constantly  running  throng 
these.    The  perch  eats  worms,  flies,  and  young  fish  of  its  own  kind,  and  aks 
minnows,  and  small  roach,  dace,  &e.    The  eel  thrives  in  deep,  muddy,  ahady 
ponds,  where,  however,  the  water  must  not  be  stagnant.    Eels  attain  the 
greatest  siie  in  millponds,  or  in  muddy  riven,  in  the  soft  banks  of  which  they 
can  bury  themselves  12  or  16  inches  deep,  while  the  stream  contiBuea  eoo- 
stantly  running  iti  course  over  the  mud,  and  where  they  are  frequently  limmd, 
and  dug  out  or  speared,  in  the  winter.    In  stews  they  may  be  fed  at  discre- 
tion, with  snails,  frogs,  worms,  &c. ;  and  will  attain  a  large  sise,  bat  they  aie 
seldom  kept  in  ponds,  as  they  destroy  other  fish.    It  is  not  known  to  many 
persons  that  the  eel,  in  the  summer  season,  frequently  quits  the  water  daring 
the  night,  and  wanders  among  grass  in  search  of  slugs,  frogs,  and  wrorms; 
yet  this  is  the  case,  and  where  there  is  a  mill-pond,  or  a  dam  between  twe 
ponds,  large  eels  may  often  be  seen  in  a  warm  summer's  evening,  when  the 
meadows  are  wet  with  dew,  making  their  way,  with  an  undulating,  or  wr%« 
gling,  though  hot  very  rapid  motion,  through  the  long  graas,  in  search  of  food, 
or  from  one  pond  to  the  other.    The  pike  grows  to  a  large  sise  in  atews  or 
ponds,  where  it  requires  clear  and  hard  water;  but  it  is  so  voracious  that  its 
keep  is  very  expensive,  as  it  devours  all  the  other  fish,  and  even  all  the  fry  of 
its  own  species  that  come  within  its  reach.     "  Eight  pike,"  says  Mr.  Jesse, 
"  about  5  lbs.  weight  each,  consumed  nearly  800  gudgeons  in  three  weeks." 
*' In  default  of  other  fish,"  says  Mr.  Yarrell,  "pikes  will  seise  mooivhens, 
ducks,  or  indeed  any  animals  of  small  sise,  whether  alive  or  dead."    They 
swim  rapidly,  and  dart  at  their  prey  with  great  fierceness ;  and  from  this, 
their  extraordinary  strength  and  boldness,  and  their  voracity,  they  afford 
more  sport  than  most  other  kinds  of  fish  to  the  angler.    The  roach  and  decs 
are  sometimes  kept  in  ponds,  and  have  a  beautiful  appearance  in  the  water, 
but  their  flesh  is  insipid  and  woolly.     Gudgeons,  and  other  common  small 
fish,  are  usually  found  in  rivers ;  as  are  trout,  which,  however,  may  be  kept, 
and  will  attain  a  large  size,  in  ponds  which  have  a  hard  rocky  bottom,  clear 
water,  and  a  constant  stream  running  through  them. 

454.  OiAer  animaii  thai  may  be  kept  in  country  reeidencee, — ^Thoae  whe 
wish  to  add  to  their  soarces  of  recreation  and  amusement  may  keep  land 
tortoises,  much  fin  the  same  manner  as  we  have  proposed  to  keep  rabbits^  but 
with  a  smaller  exercising-ground«  and  they  may  feed  them  wiUi  com,  meal, 
and  succulent  vegetables,  and  use  them  as  food ;  or  they  may  keep  them  ia 
the  open  garden,  being  fed  wiUi  lettuces,  cabbages,  &c,  and  allowed  to 
burrow  in  the  soil  during  winter.  Tortoises,  however,  cannot  be  kept,  e^eesfi 
in  mild  situations,  not  much  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  for  they  are  veiy 
impatient  of  cold.  The  tree  frog,  which  feeds  on  fliea,  might  be  kept  in 
cages,  or  at  liberty,  in  green-houses  and  vineries ;  either  merely  as  an  oHis' 
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mtnty  or  to  deetrojr  the  flies  and  other  insecte :  and  the  lur^e  g^een  frog  migljt 
be  kept  in  ponds,  and  fed  for  culinary  purpoees,  as  it  is  in  France,  Qermany, 
•and  Italy*  The  edible  snail  (H^Hx  pom&tia  Z.)  might  be  kept,  as  it  is  near 
Vienna,  in  Urge  pits  covered  with  boards,  and  fed  with  cabbage  leaves  and 
other  vegetables.  The  river  crawfish  (^stacus  fluvidtilis)  is  not  very  commoh 
in  Britain,  bat  it  abounds  in  some  parts  of  the  Continent,  particularly  in  the 
marshy  meadows  of  the  Vistula,  near  Warsaw.  These  fish  are  reckoned  a 
great  delicacy  on  the  Continent,  either  boiled  and  eaten  cold  like  shrimps,  or 
put  into  soup,  (n  England  they  are  found  in  meadows  on  the  margins  of 
the  Trent;  and  it  might  amuse  a  curious  suburban  resident  desirous  of 
making  experiments,  to  try  to  subject  them  to  cultivation.  The  medicinal 
leech,  which  lives  chiefly  on  the  spawn  of  fish  or  of  frogs,  might  easily  be 
kept  in  small  ponds,  provided  care  were  taken  to  prevent  it  from  getting  to 
the  fidiponds ;  during  sununer,  the  leeches  come  out  on  the  grass  in  search  of 
snails  and  other  food  during  night,  and  during  winter  they  go  into  deep  water. 
The  silkworm,  wherever  there  is  a  white  mulberry  tree,  or  abundance  of 
lettuces,  may  be  reared,  and  silk  produced  as  an  amusement.  The  eggs, 
whieh  may  be  procured  in  Covent  Garden  market  in  May  and  June,  require 
to  be  hatched  in  a  temperature  of  firom  60°  to  80°,  on  dry  shelves,  kept  clean 
and  well  ventilated,  and  the  worms  require  to  be  carefully  tended  and  well 
fed.  The  silk,  however,  produced  in  England,  is  of  no  value  but  as  a 
curiosity,  from  its  want  of  tenacity ;  the  thread  only  acquiring  the  necessary 
toughness  to  enable  it  to  be  reeled  and  spun  with  a  view  to  profit,  in  a  hot 
and  dry  climate. 

455.  TJu  /ee-Aoitfe.-^-Iee  may  be  kept  in  a  dry  cellar  with  as  much  ease  as 
coals,  wine,  or  beer.  AH  that  is  necessary,  is  to  have  the  walls  and  roof  of 
extra  thickness,  so  as  to  exclude  heat;  or  to  have  them  built  double,  or  bat- 
tened, and  lathed  and  plastered.  By  the  last  process,  a  vacuity  is  formed 
eompietely  round  the  sides  and  roof  of  the  ice-chamber;  and  a  similar  vacuity 
should  be  formed  under  the  floor,  communicating  with  a  drain  having  a  trap, 
go  as  to  convey  away  any  water  that  may  collect  irom  the  thawing  of  the  ice, 
without  admitting  fresh  air  by  the  drain.  This  cellar  should  either  have 
double  doors  placed  2  or  3  feet  distant  firom  each  other ;  or,  when  the  ice  is 
put  In,  an  ample  space  should  be  left  between  it  and  the  door,  in  order  to 
allow  room  for  a  laige  quantity  of  straw,  to  serve  as  a  nonconducting  medium 
to  the  heat  that  would  otherwise  pass  through  the  chinks  of  the  door.  In 
fllHng  an  ice-oellar,  the  ice,  having  been  first  collected  and  laid  down  near  it, 
is  iNToken  into  small  pieces,  and  then  pounded  till  it  becomes  a  powder  com- 
posed of  particles  not  larger  than  those  of  sand  or  coarse  salt.  It  is  then 
carried  into  the  cellar,  and  laid  up  in'  a  heap,  beating  each  layer  as  depo- 
sited, so  as  to  fonn  the  whole  into  a  compact  ouss,  and  occasionally  sprink- 
ling a  little  water  over  it,  in  order  to  consolidate  it  An  improved  method 
consists  in  using  water  impregnated  with  saltj  by  dissolving  10  lbs.  of  common 
salt  in  10  gallons  of  cold  water,  and  pouring  it  on  the  ice  through  a  common 
garden  watering-pot,  every  2  or  3  feet  in  thickness,  as  the  cellar  is  filling. 
The  ice,  in  cellars  filled  in  this  manner,  will  be  found  when  opened  in  sum- 
mer, to  consist  of  one  solid  mass  of  ice,  which  cannot  be  broken  without  the 
pickaxe.  It  will  keep  much  longer  without  thawing  in  the  cellar,  and  also 
much  longer  when  exposed  to  the  open  air;  because  salt  water,  and  conse- 
quently salted  ice,  has  a  mach  less  capacity  for  heat  than  fresh  water  or  fresh 
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ice.  Thii  mod«  of  keeping  ice  was  fint  adopted  by  Ifr.  Jamei  Tooag;  gar- 
dener at  Willford  Hotue,  Nottunghamihire.  He  was  induced  to  try  it,  becaw 
the  iceboQie  there  was  placed  in  a  very  exposed  sitoationy  the  sun  sfaiming  am 
it  fipom  rising  to  setting.  Before  the  ase  of  salt,  it  was  found  imposaiUe  to 
keep  the  ice  above  a  year;  but,  afterwards,  it  was  kept  three  years,  and  the 
last  of  it  was  found  to  be  as  good  as  the  first 

456.  7%e  iee-eellar. — ^The  cool  temperature  by  which  the  ice  must  be 
rounded,  to  make  it  keep,  has  suggested  the  idea  of  forming  niches  or  aheh 
within  the  ice-house,  or  in  the  passage  leading  to  it,  for  keeping  articles  eod 
in  the  summer  season.  This  has  been  tried  with  great  success  in  the  case  of 
common  ice-houses ;  and  it  would  in  aU  probabffity  succeed  in  the  case  of 
ice-cellars,  though  the  difficulty  in  this  last  case  would  perhi^  be  tncreaaed 
from  the  want  of  ventOatbn.  We  have  already,  in  this  work,  expressed  our 
opinion,  that' it  would  be  mors  convenient  to  have  the  place  for  keeping  the 
ioe  connected  with  the  dwelHng^house,  either  as  a  cellar  under  the  Kfing- 
rooms,  or  as  a  cellar  under  some  of  the  out-door  offices,  and  to  place  it  under 
the  care  of  the  butler,  than  to  form  it  in  the  park  or  pleasure-grounds,  and 
place  it  under  the  care  of  the  gardener.  However,  as  the  common  preju- 
dice is  in  favour  of  ice-houses  bdilt  in  the  usual  manner  in  the  open  grounds, 
we  shall  here  describe  one  of  these  formed  according  to  the  best  principles. 

457.  Ou^^-door  ke-houies. — Where  the  soil  is  wet,  and  does  not  admit  of 
nndeiground  drainage,  the  icehouse  may.  be  constructed  above  the  natural 
surface,  and  afterwards. surrounded  and  covered  with  a  mound  of  earth;  it 
being  forther  protected  from  the  heat  by  trees  or  shrubs,  or  what  is  perhaps 
preferable  to  either,  by  a  covering  of  giant  ivy.  The  common  form  of  out- 
door ice-houses  is  an  inverted  cone,  and  the  supposed  advantage  of  this  form 
is,  that  as  part  of  the  ice  thaws,  the  remainder  slides  down  the'  sides  of  die 
cone,  and  still  keeps  in  one  compact  body.  This  is  no  doubt  true ;  but  the 
advantage  by  no  means  compensates  for  the  difficulty  of  constructing  an  ioe^ 
house  in  the  conical  form.  A  plain  square  room,  with  double  side  walla^  aay 
a  foot  apart,  a  double  arch  over,  and  a  double  floor  under,  which  can  be  built 
with  the  same  ease  as  any  conunon  cellar,  will,  all  other  circumstances  being 
alike  favourable,  keep  the  ice  as  long  as  any  conical  form  whatever.  Where 
there  is  a  doubt  of  being  able  to  exclude  the  heat,  treble  walls,  roo^  and 
floor  may  be  resorted  to ;  and  the  entrance,  which  should  always  be  three  or 
four  yards  in  length,  instead  of  being  straight,  may  be  made  crooked,  with  a 
door  at  each  turn.  The  space  between  at  least  two  of  the  doors  should 
always  be  filled  with  straw ;  and,  to  render  the  removal  of  this  straw  easy, 
when  there  was  occasion  to  pass  horn  the  outer  door  to  the  ice,  it  might  be 
put  into  two  or  more  canvass  bags,  like  immense  cushions,  which  might  be 
hooked  to  the  ceiling  and  the  sides,  so  as  to  close  up  every  interstice.  The 
space  between  the  second  and  third  doors  may  be  widened,  and  fitted  up 
with  shelves  for  holding  articles  which  require  to  be  kept' cool,  but  not  to  the 
same  degree  as  if  they  were  placed  in  the  ice-house.  Fig,  219.  is  a  section, 
and  Jig,  220.  a  ground  plan,  of  an  ice-house  on  the  inverted  cone  principle, 
but  of  an  improved  construction.  This  form,  as  usually  employed  in  English 
country  seats,  frequently  fails  in  keeping  the  ice,  from  not  having  double 
walls  and  double  or  treble  doors,  or  from  imperfect  drainage;  but  the  plan 
now  submitted  is  free  from  these  defects,  and  will  keep  ice  throughout  the 
year  in  any  climate,  if  covered  with  a  sufficient  thickness  of  earth  or  straw. 
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In  ibis  design,  a  U  the  well  or 
cellar  for  the  ice ;  b,  a  drain 
Irom  its  bottom,  for  carrying 
€ff  such  water  as  may  be  pro- 
duced by  the  gradual  thawing 
of  the  ice;  c,  a  trap  in  this 
drain  to  prevent  the  external 
air  from  oommnnicating  widi 
that  of  the  ice-house ;  and  d,  a 
leaden  pipe  from  this  trap,  con* 
nected  with  a  small  pump  at  e. 
The  object  of  diis  pump  is  to 
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allow  of  making  use,  during  the  heat  of  snnmier,  of  the  veiy  cold  water  pro- 
duced by  the  thawing  of  the  ice,  either  for  cooling  wines  or  water ;  and  in  order 
that  there  may  always  be  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  water  produced  by  the 
melted  ice  in  Ike  trap,  it  may  be  made  of  considerable  siae,  so  as  to  senre  as  a 
reservoir  or;irell.  This  water  would  be  very  nearly  as  cold  as  the  ice,  and  might 
be  used  for  all  die  same  purposes ;  while  it  would  have  die  great  advantage  of 
being  obtainable  immediately,  whenever  it  was  wanted,  and  with  very  little 
troiiUe.  There  are  five  doors  to  this  ice-house,  at/,  ^,  A,  i,  and  ifc;  and  a  vacuity 
(/),  one  foot  wide,  between  the  two  walls  surrounding  the  oellar,  and  covering 
tiie  inner  division  of  the  passage  (m).  This  passage  may  be  fitted  up  with 
shelves,  as  a  place  for  keeping  vegetables  and  various  other  artidea  of  food 
(raw  or  cooked)  firesh  during  summer.  The  cone  containing  the  ice  being 
tupposed  to  be  under  ground,  the  natural  level  of  the  surfiice  is  shown  at 
M  n ;  and  the  whole  superstnictura  may  be  covered  in  Britain,  to  the  depth 
of  2  or  8  feet  with  earth,  planted  with  ivy  and  surrounded'  with  traes.  In 
warmer  climates  the  depth  of  earth  ought  to  be  increased  to  8  or  10  feet. 
The  riae  of  the  well  ought  also  to  be  enlarged,  and  thera  might  be  even  a 
third  vacuity  round  it.  The  space  between  the  doon  i  and  i  should  be  filled 
up  by  a  barley-straw  cushion,  and  it  would  be  well  to  have  similar  cushions 
i^^ainst  the  doors  g  and  A,  at  least  during  summer.  The  two  recesses,  o  and 
p,  ara  here  shown  only  2  ft.  in  depth ;  but,  by  making  the  walls  behind  them 
of  brick,  that  depth  may  be  increased  at  pleasure.  It  may  also  be  observed, 
that,  in  situations  whera  brick  is  cheaper  than  stone,  all  the  walls  in  this 
design  may  be  buSt  hollow ;  and  that  the  side  walls  of  the  ice-well  need  not 
be  more  than  the  width  of  a  brick  in  thickness,  the  one  wall  being  tied  into 
the  other.  It  may  be  ftirther  observed,  that,  if  it  should  be  inconvenient  to 
cover  the  building  with  earth,  a  covering  of  straw  or  .reeds,  or  even  planting 
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irj  against  the  outtide  walls,  and  surrounding  the  whole  With  a  few 
will  he  equally  efficient  in  keeping  out  the  heat  If  trees  cannot  be  iplaiited, 
on  account  of  the  soil,  or  of  shutting  out  any  view,  a  slight  roof  elevated  oa 
props  of  any  sort  will  have  the  same  effect  One  of  the  most  efihctrre  iee- 
houses  that  we  have  ever  seen,  was  sheltered  in  this  manner  by  a  wire  trellis, 
covered  with  Ayrshire  roses,  honeysuckles,  clematis,  and  Virginian  creeper, 
Ice*houses  may  be  built  square  just  as  well  as  round;  and  are  at  less  esqpense, 
as  effectiTe  above  the  surface  as  under  it  A  square  ice-house  above  ground, 
or  sunk  3  ft  into  it,  may  have  treble  hollow  floors  formed  of  bricks  on  edge^ 
covered  with  fooi^tiles  or  flagstones ;  and  its  side  walls  may  be  treble  also^ 
and  built  of  bricks  on  edge.  To  form  the  roof,  a  d-inch  semicircular  arch 
may  be  first  thrown  on  these  walls,  and  over  this  arch  three  vacuities  built  of 
bricks  on  edge  and  tiles :  there  may  he  five  doors,  as  in  fy,  220, ;  and  the 
whole  may  be  covered  with  a  cone  of  earth  or  thatch  4  ft.  thick,  and  clothed 
with  giant  ivy.  In  fact,  by  the  use  of  framework,  or  a  stratum  of  loose 
stones  to  keep  the  ice  from  ihe  ground  and  to  allow  the  water  produced  by 
its  thawing  to  drain  away  from  jt,  and  abundance  of  thatch,  ice  may  be  kept 
above  ground  just  as  easily  as  potatoes.  lce>houses  are,  however,  in  the  pre- 
sent day,  of  comparativ'ely  little  importance,  frt>m  the  number  of  freezing 
machines,  refrigerators,  and  other  machines  for  making  and  keeping  ice, 
which  have  been  lately  invented. 


SECTION    III. 

THE    SCBNBRT  OP   A   COUNTaT  MAKSION   RfeSIDfiVOE. 

458.  Q^merml  nhntvatUmi, — ^Every  place  may  be  considered  as  producing 
three  leading  impressions  on  the  mind  of  a  stranger :  that  caUed  fordi  by  the 
entrance  lodge,  gates,  and  the  portion  of  the  approach  which  is  seen  thioiyh 
the  latter;  ^at  which  is  produced  by  the  first  good  view  of  the  house^ 
obtained  flnom  d>e  approach  road;  and  that  which  is  obtained  from  the  draw- 
ing-room windows,  after  entering  the  house.  There  are  many  houses  in 
romantic  or  other  extraordinary  situations,  to  which  these  remarks  may  not 
be  strictly  applicable ;  but  that  they  are  so  to  all  country  houses  in  compara- 
tively flat  or  tame  coimtries,  we  thank  few  persons  of  observation  will  doubt 
In  this  section,  therefore,  we  shall  submit  a  few  supplementary  observatioBs 
on  each  of  these  points,  coasmencing  with  the  entrance  lodge  and  gates. 

459.  The  entrance  lodge  and  ^siM.— Good  sense  dictates  that  the  architeo* 
ture  of  ihe  entrance  lodge  and  gates  should  be  in  harmony  with  that  of  tiie 
house ;  and  hence,  if  the  dwelUng-houae  and  offices  have  any  marked  cha^ 
racter  of  the  Roman,  Italian,  Gothic,  or  other  styles,  the  same  ought  also  to 
be  obvious  in  the  lodge«  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  architecture  of  the  house 
and  offices  be  mixed,  or  anomalous,  so  may  be  that  of  the  lodge ;  or  the  lodge 
may  be  wholly  in  any  one  of  the  styles  which  is  mixed  up  with  the  others  in 
the  mansion.  That  in  every  case  the  lodge  ought  to  be  in  a  humbler  style 
of  design  than  the  more  important  buildings  of  the  place,  is  sufficiently 
obvious  from  its  more  humble  use.  Independently  altoge^er  of  style,  care 
should  be  taken  that  th^  magnitude  and  seeming  importance  of  the  lo^ge  be 
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not  such  as  to  raise  £dse  expectations  of  the  magnitade  and  importance  of 
the  house ;  at  the  same  time,  no  lodge  whatever  ought  to  be  so  small  as  to 
raise  doubts  in  the  spectator  of  its  being  a  comfortable  habitation  for  a  human 
being.  This  idea  ought  to  be  borne  constantly  in  mind,  as  well  as  those 
which  respect  style ;  for  few  things  connected  with  an  elegant  country  resi- 
dence are  more  offensive  to  a  humane  mind^  than  to  see  boxes  set  down  as 
lodges,  not  more,  perhaps,  than  10  ft.  or  12  ft.  square,  with  rooms  not  above 
7  ft.  high  in  the  clear.  When  this  is  the  case,  and  the  occupant  has  children, 
he  is  sometimes  obliged  to  live  with  Wf  his  family  in  a  box  on  one  side  of 
the  gate,  and  to  send  the  other  half  to  sleep  in  a  box  on  the  other  side. 

460.  Gates, — ^Whether  a  gate  ought  to  be  of  open  work  that  may  be  seen 
through,  or  of  close  boards  so  as  to  obstruct  the  view,  is  a  question  that  has 
reference  chiefly  to  places  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  towns.  In  all  coun- 
try residences,  there  can  be  no  objection  to  the  gates  being  of  open  work ;  and 
there  is  an  advantage  to  the  public  in  their  being  so,  as  it  enables  the  passing 
stranger  to  form  some  idea  of  the  place,  and  also  tends  to  ornament  the 
country.  On  the  other  hand,  it  seems  equally  clear  that  the  gates  of  most 
small  places  near  towns  ought  to  be  close ;  because  one  great  object  of  every 
country  residence  is  privacy,  and,  in  a  small  place,  without  close  gates,  pri- 
vacy is  impossible.  At  the  same  time,  in  residences  near  towns,  where  the 
house  forms  part  of  a  street  or  row,  and  where  the  entrance  door  is  only  a  few 
yards  ftom  the  road,  an  open  gate  allows  the  servants  to  see  -any  penpn  who 
Inay  ring,  either  from  the  entrance  door  or  the  kitchen  window ;  and  thus 
enables  them  to  avoid  losing  their  time  by  going  to  open  the  gate  for  beggars 
and  other  intruders.  In  similar  situations,  it  is  often  convenient,  when  there 
are  dose  gates,  to  have  a  small  grating,  with  a  slide  within,  in  order  to  per* 
mit  the  servant  to  speak  to  any  person  calling  at  the  gate  before  opening  it. 
A  door  Is  also  sometimes  made  in  the  carriage  gate,  to  facilitate  the  ingress 
and  egress  of  persons  without  opening  the  entire  gate. '  Close  gates  may, 
also,  be  sometimes  desirable  In  point  of  effect,  even  where  they  are  not 
required  to  insure  privacy.  Wherever  there  is  any  very  striking  object  widiin 
the  grounds,  which  can  be  seen  firom  the  entrance  gate  to  better  advantage 
tiian  it  can  be  from  any  other  situation,  then  we  should  say  that  a  close  gate 
was  desirable ;  in  order  that  the  effect  of  the  object  alluded  to  might  not  be 
knarred  to  a  stranger,  by  his  seeing  it  imperfectly  before  he  entered  die 
grounds,  and  thus  getting  his  first  impression  of  it  disfigured  by  the  bars  of 
the  open  gate.  At  Blenheim,  a  more  striking  view  of  the  lake  and  bridge 
than  is  to  be  obtained  in  any  other  part  of  the  grounds,  bursts  upon  the  eye 
of  the  stranger,  when  the  close  gates  at  Woodstock  are  thrown  open ;  but  if 
open  bars  were  substituted  for  these  heavy  doors,  the  spectator  would  see  the 
lake  and  bridge  first  through  them,  and  the  striking  effect,  which  now  pro- 
duces a  strong  emotion  of  admiration  and  astonishment,  w^uld  be  fHttered 
away. 

461.  T^e  style  of  the  entrance  gates  ought  to  be  as  much  attended  to  as  that 
of  the  lodge.  They  ought  neither  to  be  so  plain  as  to  resemble  common  field 
gates  (see  Jig.  221),  nor  so  covered  with  ornament  as  to  be  disproportionate 
to  the  style  of  the  house  (see  fig,  222).  Whatever  style  is  employed  in  the 
house  and  lodge,  the  lines,  forms,  and  ornaments  of  that  style  ought  alone  to 
be  employed  in  the  gates.  In  the  case  of  houses  in  the  Elizabethan,  or  in 
the  Gothic  style,  this  would  give  rise  to  many  rich  and  beautiful  designs ; 
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*n]r  diSbTMit,  indeed,  frmn  thoee  cut  uid  wnNight  iran  petteni*  : 
tuied  bj  wholMftle,  and  eet  up  without  tha  lUglttwt  r^erd  to  the  itjle  of  tlM 
lodge  or  hones  to  which  they  belong ;  hot  which,  from  their  ehea|tneM,  «■« 
now  M  vny  genenlly  «d«]ited  by  country  gentlemoi.  The  light  of  thaac 
^tei,  at  the  eutretiee  to  a  pUoe,  forhidi  all  idea  of  tute  pemdinc  tlw 
interior  of  the  gmundi,  Tiu  great  point  for  an  artiit  or  an  amateur  to  beki 
in  mind  it,  the  difference  between  a  gate  which  ia  merely  to  lene  aa  tba 
moreable  part  of  a  fence,  tat  the  purpoae  of  allowing  pertoni  and  thinga  to 
paai  from  one  iide  of  the  fence  to  the  other,  and  a  gate  which  i*  to  tarre  u  a 
portal  to  a  human  teddence.  The  hnmbleit  cottage,  if  thii  idea  wen  boaao 
in  mind,  would  be  ^proached  thiongh  a  gate  luperior  in  i^le  of  de«gn  to 
the  gate  or  door  into  die  a^joiniDg  field;  while,  at  the  tame  time,  it  wooldbo 
inferior  to  the  gat«  of  a  farm-bouae.  We  ihall  now  give  two  or  three  dengBi 
for  entrance  lodgea  and  gatea,  refeiiing  thow  of  our  readera  who  may  widi  to 
know  more  on  the  lubjoct  to  our  Enegelop^dia  t^  CcUagt,  Farm,  ad  FiUa 
ArtkittctMre,  p.  997,  to  p.  1006. 
462,  Parktr't  wjT-ociwy  gatt.  Jig.  323,  openi  apparently  by  ita  own  rolition, 
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KBd  clotH  a|^  kft«  the  caiiiage  liu  puted  through,  without  my  *ppaMiit 
caiue.  Tite  efiact  w  produced  by  nuall  pUtM  lei  into  the  frannd  at  ■hurt 
diitanMa  from  the  gate,  which  when  the  carriage  wheeU  roll  orer  them 
deacend  like  a  weighing-machine,  and  act  upon  certain  leTen  concealed  in  a 
Irench  underground.  By  meani  of  these  leven,  a  toothed  wheel  ia  made  to 
revfrfve,  and  to  turn  a  toothed  pinion  affixed  to  the  iwinging  port  or  axle  of 
the  gat^  and  thui  to  throw  it  open  or  clow  it.    Saul'a  Gate,  j^.  234,  ia  COB- 


tnTed  to  enable  the  gate-keeper  to  open  it  without  gmng  out;  and  the  luc  of 
it  ••  pardj  to  enable  old  and  infirm  people  to  he  appnnted  gate-keeper^  •• 
an  eaejr  manner  of  providing  for  them;  and  partly  to  avoid  the  riah  often 
inonrred  by  children  who  are  tent  to  open  gates,  being  knocked  down  or 
injured  by  the  honea,  or  the  whiela  of  the  carriagea.  In  ^,  224,  g  lepre* 
•ents  a  horiaontal  ihaft  placed  in  a  tunnel  made  acroaa  the  road  directly  onder 
the  gate,  working  at  one  end  on  the  heel  of  the  hanging  port  by  a  pinion  at 
A,  and  the  other  by  a  bevelled  pinion  at  i,  on  the  upright  ihaft  t.    'Hiia  abaft 
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hu  ■  pinion  which  vorka  into  tnotkn  at  i^  on  tk«  «xk  •! 
M,  which  n  placed  in  b  coDTcmont  titiMtioB  inade  Um  mtniwe  Mge, 
463.  AilTMC*  ladga.—fig.  23S,  u  a  1o^  in  the  old  Englbh  n 
deiigTwd  by  E.  B.  Lamb,  Eiq.,  and  executed  at  Cheqaon,  b  I 
■hire,  the  leat  of  Sir  Robert  FranUand  Rnvell,  Bart.  The  waSa  are  c 
pomd  of  itone  and  flinta,  both  fbund  on  the  apot,  the  material*  befag  placed 
altenUelj',  ao  aa  to  fonn  a  chequered  aotAoe,  in  aUnaion  to  the  BBme  af  Ae 
place,     lie  roof  ii  thatched  with  Kyaniaed  atraw. 


.<^. 


Ftg.  226.  ii  the  clera^on,  wndj^.  228.  the  plan,  (both  to  a  acale  of  1-1*& 
jT  an  inch  to  a  foot,)  of  a  Qothlc  entrance  lodge  of  the  tmalleit  aite,  hj 
Edward  Brigden,  Eaq.,  Architect,  Bristol.  The  gnraad-|rfan 
conaiata  of  a  living-room  (Jig.  238.  a),  with  a  large  recen  (i) 
next  the  road.  The  entrance  is  throngb  the  porch  c,  and  J 
ia  intended  for  a  acuUery ;  e  ahowa  a  itaircaae  leading  to  an 
oclagonal  bedroom  over  the  whole.  "  The  moat  appropriate 
material,"  mjb  Mr.  Brigden,  "for  the  walla  of  thia  cott^e, 
would  be  flint  or  ragstone ;  the  latter  laid  in  random  coursea, 
and  neatlj  tuck-pointed,  hai  a  very  good  sSect,  llie  dreaa- 
ingB  might  be  of  Yorkihira  alone,  or  any  other  which  would 
bennoniae  with  the  colour  of  the  walL  The  aame  atone  might 
be  used  for  the  gate  pien ;  or,  if  magnewan  limestone  conld 
be  obtained  in  auffidently  la^e  blocka,  it  would  asswer  die 
purpoae  well  (it  being  properly  polished).  Um  fcrm  of 
theae  piera  may  be  aa  shown  in  Jig.  297.  The  roof  of  Ae 
lodge  may  be  covered  with  slate,  or  with  stone  tilra.  Hie 
flues  should  be  conveyed  Co  the  centre  of  the  building ;  and  tha  chinwey  atacka, 
which  are  ornamental,  may  be  of  Auatin'a  artificial  alone." 

Fig,  229.  is  the  elevation,  andjf^.  230.  the  ground  plan,  (J  an  old  EngUah 
cottage,  formed  of  wooden  framing,  raised  on  a  cydopian  aubatructure.  Hiis 
cottage  waa  deaigned  by  William  Wells,  Esq.,  and  is  erected  on  hia  estate  at 
Redleaf,  in  KcnL  The  cyclopian  walls  are  "  formed  of  irregular  blocks  of 
sandstone,  without  the  slightest  indication  of  horiionta]  or  rerlical  counes. 


BIITSjUIC>  losob. 

The  eSeet,  ■«  eoDtruted  with  22S 

the  nnmerouB  itraight  perpen- 
dicuUr  hnM  formed  b;  the 
Itndirork  in  the  upper  part  of 
th«  walli,  «Dd  with  the  hori- 
lontal  linei  of  the  roof,  it  ex- 
ceedingly good.  Theitudwork 
11  filled  in  with  brickwork 
plwtered  over ;  lh«  imootlineM 
.and  finished  appe&nnce  of 
which,  as  contraited  with  the 
radenesi  of  the  cydopiau  part, 
u  forcible,  and  at  the  ume 
time  pleasiDff .  A  great  beautj 
ID  this  cottage  reiuitt  ftom  ibe 
boriiontal  diviiion  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  roof,  which  projects 
alightl7  over  the  lowei  part.  The  chimney  top  li  maMtve  and  origuiaL  Tha 
whole  waf  executed  hy  lool  carpenters  and  masens,  from  dte  skstehei  of  Mr. 


Wells,  out  of  the  timber  and  stone  produced  by  the  estate.  The  plan  (Jig.  230.) 
ahowi  a  porch  (a),  kitchen  (b),  parlour  (c),  light  doaet  (d),  pantry  (c),  and  a 
e  (/)  to  two  good  bed-rooro)  above,  and  to  a  cellar  under  the  parlour 
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bdow;  abo  an  open  tb»d  (f) 
lor  IimI;  i  U  «  VKter^Ioaet  fcr 
men,  and  A  one  for  women  and 
chHdran."  He  oren  in  tho 
kitden  ia  ittfficicntly  large  to 
admit  of  iti  being  lisated  with 
faggota.  The  roof  of  the  lodge 
ia  coverad  with  pantileB;  but 
in  America,  or  anj  eoimtijr 
wheia  wood  ia  cheap,  it  ia,  from 
itt  high  pilch,  particularlj  well 
adtqrted  for  ibinglea.  Where 
atone  ii  not  pleatiAtl,  the  lower 
part  of  the  wall*  may  be  of 
brick  at  mud,  on  a  finmdatiou 
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lif.  231.  Ii  a  deeign  for  a 
gate  lodge  in  a  dmpler  itjrle, 
but  very  well  adaplod  for  ita 

Ffg.  233.  ia  «  gate  lodge  b 
Dm  Swiaa  atyle,  which,  in  a 
billy  dtualion,  backed  hj  a  hanging  grore  of  larch  tree*,  woold  hare  a 
powerAd  and  characteriatie  eSecL 

Tha  fDliowing  deaigni,  in  the  Italian  B^Ie,  are  from  Hnnt'a  Pktwrmyat 


KHTBUICK  LDDOE. 

HameMe  AreUttetar*  ;  a  work 
wbiob  diiplajra  gnat  taite  ia 
th«  eleTBtioni,  but  not  iiifB- 
cient  attentioQ  to  comfort  and 
aecammodatioti  in  the  ground 
plans.  These  we  hare  altered 
in  the  following  figure*,  to 
supply  what  we  thought  waa 
wan  ting  in  the  oiligiiialt. 

Fig.  233.  ihowi  the  plan  and 
deTodon  of  what  would  form 
a  Tory  handtome  gate  lodge, 
and  serve  at  the  wme  time  aa 
a  gardener's  house.  The  porch 
ia  seen  at  h;  e  and  «  show  an 
open  gaUei7  or  veranda,  em- 
bracing three  side*  of  a  Mhool- 
rootn,  which  is  entered  at  d, 
and  adjoining  which  there  it 
the  closet/.  The  kitchen  and 
back  kitchen  are  in  the  centre 

of  the  house,  and  require  do 
explanation ;  g  and  A  are  the 
two  [«indpal  bed-Toom* ;  ■  is  an  open  gallery ;  and  k  a  water-cloMt. 

Fig.  234.  i*  a  gate  lodge,  the  upper  part  of  which  forms  a  prospect  tower. 

Ue  gate  and  approach  road  are  supposed  to  he  on  the  right  hand,  and  the 

■Uepng-KHHns  to  be  over  the  arah  (under  which  there  ii  a  seat),  and  in  the 

lower  tower.     Such  a  lodge  is  perhaps  suitable  for  an  entrance  gate  on  an 

eminence,  where  it  may  be  seen  from  agreat  part  of  the  surrounding  country. 
Fig.  236.,  p.  381,  showi  two  entnmoe  lodges,  and  the  gatea  between,  designed 

by  the  late  Sir  J.  Wyatville  for  the  entrance  from  Edentor  at  Chatsworth. 
464,  Tlu  approach  bora  the 

lodge    to   the  entrance    frwit 

•hoold  display  the  featuTes  of 

the  grounds  through  which  it 

passes,  to  the  greatest  advan- 
tage; or,  if  there  be  no  striking 

feature  worth  looking  at  be- 
tween the   entrance   and  the 

house,  the  road  ought  to  pas* 

through  a  dense   wood  or  a 

grove.  When  it  passes  through 

open  pork-like  scenery,  trees 

shonM  be  sprinkled  along  it, 

in  such  a  manner  as  to  form  a 

kind  of  running   foreground, 

both  to  what  is  before,  and  to 

what  b  on  each  side ;  and  Mr. 

Olendiuning  has  shown,  in  the 
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of  doing  tiusy  so  as  to  produce  variety,  and  jpvt  to  piwrsnt  Tarieljr  from 
degenerating  into  oonfoaion,  as  is  shown  in  f^,  935,  with  tha  Urt  of 
annexed. 
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465.  7%«  jfr(t  ••»>  tf  Om  tmlnne*firmt  should,  in  general,  be  at  an  olliqne 
angle,  tn  otin  that  two  lidM  of  the  tmUding  may  be  ■een  at  once  ;  or,  at  all 
•reoU,  that  to  mn^  of  two  lidM  ma;  be  viiible,  ai  to  make  it  erideut  that 
the  buDding  ia  a  aolid  msM,  and  not  a  mere  screen  wall.  Where  the  approach 
ia  a  itraight  avenue,  adTandng  to  tbe  entrance  front  at  right  angle*  with  it, 
n  view  showing  two  aides  of  Uie  house  cannot  be  obtained ;  and  the  building 
KHUt  in  that  caae  depend,  tor  the  effect  It  produces,  on  the  height  or  breadth 
of  iti  eleratioii,  and  on  the  drciunstanee  of  iti  being  with  or  without  open 
pcQticoe*,  projectiDg  towers,  or  wings.  There  is  no  fixed  distance,  at  which 
it  b  more  deidraUe  than  at  anj  other,  to  see  the  entrance  front ;  bnt  there  b 
one  fixed  drenmitance  which  espsciallj  requires  tbe  attention  of  the  artist  in 
lading  out  and  planting  the  tfpnmi^.  Iliii  is,  that  the  first  view  of  the 
entrance  front  of  the  house  whjdi  is  obtauwd  within  Ae  grounds  ought  to 
■how  it  aa  the  liading  feature  of  the  Inndseape,  and  to  be,  in  fac^  the  best 
«iaw  of  tbe  entrance  front  that  can  be'  any  vhers  obtained.  Before  entering 
Ibe  lodge  gates,  if  die  hoMO  ba-MMi  at  all,  it  has  no  right  to  appear  other- 

'  wiae  than  as  a  featare  among  atkar  feature*  of  tbe  general  scenery  of  Iho 
conutry;  but,  witUa  the  loJfe,  6Mba«ue  is  HMvaain  object  of  attraction,  to 
which  ererything  else  onght  to  b«  leapt  aidKirdiBate. 

4d6.  in  (ifuilMNi  iMor  tA«  tea  H  il  naOMnry  to  plant  a  thick  halt,  to  shelter  the 
garden*  from  the  cfifecta  of  tbe  ses>bre«ae ;  as  on  the  eait  coait  of  bo^  England 
uid  Scotland  the  tree*  are  frequently  But  in  a  sloping  direction,  as  shown  in 

JSg.  237.  Ths  trees  that  stand  bat  in  these  situations  are  the  beech,  and  the 
pinaster,  and  fte  (hmbi  that  bear  the  sea  boat  ore  the  privet  and  the  tamaritk. 


467.  7^  vim  from  Me  ib-awni^reoni  temdow. — Having  entered  ihe  house, 
and  been  shown  into  the  drawing-room,  the  greatest  impression  made  on 
the  stranger  ought  to  be  by  the  view  which  he  see*  from  it*  windows.  Tbis 
should  be  Ihc  most  striking  and  the  most  beautiful  view  or  prospect  which  the 
plaea  afford*.     In  order  to  be  striking,  it  ought,  if  possible,  to  be  conaiderably 
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^ff^nt  tnm  any  views  obtained  between  tbe  lodge  and  the  entrance  front 
Hie  beauty  wbich  it  exhibits  may  be  of  different  kinds :  it  may  be  grand  from 
the  extent  of  prospect;  bold  and  abrupt  from  the  strong  contrast  and  irre- 
gularity of  its  outlines ;  or  it  may  be  simply  beautiful  as  a  home  view,  from 
the  undulations  of  its  surface,  the  smoothness  of  its  green  turf,  and  the 
luxuriance  of  its  trees,  shrubs,  and  flowers.  One  of  the  most  conmion  modes 
of  producing  a  striking  view  from  the  drawing-room  windows  of  a  house  In  a 
flat  country  is,  by  haying  the  living-room  floor  of  the  house  on  a  level  of 
10  or  12  feet  above  the  natural  surface  of  the  ground ;  and  by  ascendmg  to 
this  level  on  the  entrance  front,  not  rapidly  by  a  ramp  or  by  steps,  but 
gradually  and  insensibly  by  artificially  raising  the  general  surface,  so  as  to 
give  the  house,  on  the  entrance  front,  the  appearance  of  standing  on  a  natural 
knoll ;  and  to  prevent  the  stranger  from  suspecting  that  the  ground  on  the 
lawn  front  is  not  on  the  same  level  as  that  on  the  entrance  front.  When  he 
reaches  the  drawing-room,  therefore,  and  looks  down  on  the  lawn,  the  effect 
of  the  scenery  is  greatly  heightened  by  the  commanding  situation  in  which 
he  finds  himself  so  unexpectedly  placed. 

468.  The  Umm. — As  circumstances  which  seldom  fkil  of  producing  beauty 
in  the  view,  we  may  mention  extreme  smoothness  and  high  polish  in  the 
lawn,  the  branches  of  the  trees  and  shrubs  being  allowed  to  recline  on  the 
ground,  which  shows  that  no  cattle  are  introduced  there ;  extent  in  every 
direction,  but  more  particularly  in  the  front,  which  prevents  the  idea 
occarring  of  confinement  and  limited  property ;  irregularity  in  the  boundary 
to  the  lawn,  produced  by  scattered  trees  and  bushes,  creating  variety  and 
intricacy,  which  detain  the  eye  and  excite  the  imagination ;  and  an  architec- 
tural foreground,  immediately  below  the  windows  of  the  house,  which  serves 
to  connect  and  harmonise  it  with  the  grounds.  We  do  not  here  mention  the 
flower-garden,  which  is  often  placed  on  the  lawn  front  of  the  house,  because 
it  may  be  sometimes  desirable  to  have  one  in  that  situation  and  sometimes 
not ;  but  the  above  requisites  can  seldom  be  dispensed  with.  One  of  the 
most  common  faults  in  the  view  from  the  drawing-room  front  of  the  house  is, 
want  of  breadth  in  the  foreground,  (see  fiff'  238.)  This  commonly  arises  from 
too  many  objecta  being  placed  there ;  from  these  being  too  uniformly  dis- 
tributed over  the  whole ;  or  from  a  clump,  a  walk,  a  pond,  a  tree,  or  some 
other  object  being  placed  exactly  in  the  middle.  A  second  fault,  very 
commonly  met  with  is,  want  of  proportion  between  the  foreground  and  the 
distance.  Perhaps  the  foreground  may  be  covered  immediately  in  front  of 
the  windows  with  beds  of  flowers  or  of  shrubs,  which  may  occupy  too  large  a 
space,  or  which  may  have  grown  so  high  as  to  shut  out  great  part  of  the 
middle  distance ;  or,  in  contradistinction  to  this,  there  may  be  no  effective 
object  in  the  foreground  at  all,  when  of  course  it  will  be  overwhelmed  by  the 
large  proportion  of  the  view  occupied  by  the  distant  scenery. 

By  effective  object  we  mean  the  architectural  appendages  of  the  house, 
flower-beds,  shrubs,  or  any  other  objects  which  rise  up  from  the  surface,  and 
produce  shade ;  which,  as  every  one  who  has  ever  drawn  a  landscape  on 
paper  knows,  is  essentially  necessary  to  a  foreground;  and  hence,  when 
artists  have  nothing  in  nature  which  ^ey  can  copy  into  the  foreground,  they 
introduce  the  shadows  of  supposed  clouds,  or  other  objects,  or  human  figures 
or  animals,  as  in  the  view  shown  in^^.  239. :  which  view,  without  the  horse- 
men and  their  dogs,  would  be  nothing ;  while  with  them  it  is  an  absurdity. 
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as  th«  walk  in  the  foregronnd,  od  whi^  the  honeroen  are,  ii  that  on  the 
lawn  front  of  WimUedon  Home,  and  ii  never  uxd  but  for  foot-paMenget*. 


VIEW   FROM   THE   I^WN. 


In  fig.  240.,  which  ii  m  view  from  the   entrance  portico  of  the  man«ion  at 
Kenwood,  by  E.  B.  Lamb,   Eaq.,  the  figure  U  introduced  with  more  prtr- 
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priety ;  as  it  it  in  the  proper  wAlk,  and  doei  not  attract  too  muck  attentioa 
from  the  nohle  oak-trees  in  the  hack  ground. 

A  third  faulty  and  one  almost  as  common  as  the  two  that  have  iiccn 
mentioned,  is,  want  of  harmony  hetween  the  foreground  and  the  distant 
scenery ;  not  in  point  of  extent,  hut  in  point  of  style,  or  of  omamenL  Thus 
we  sometimes  find  an  extensive  lawn  in  the  front  of  the  house,  which  ia  eon- 
tinned  in  the  same  style  of  smoothness  and  high  keeping  till  it  termiitates 
ahmptly  on  a  common,  or  in  the  hedgerow  of  a  corn-field,  or  an  extennve 
wood,  or  some  other  uniform  suiiace  or  mass  of  sfanilar  or  greater  extent  Ifcan 
itself.  Perhaps  the  most  common  of  all  faults  in  the  views  from  a  iwiiBlij 
residence,  next  to  want  of  hreadth  in  the  foreground,  is,  the  monotsay  or 
deformity  of  the  lines  and  shapes  produced  hy  hedgerows  and  plsntalSeM  in 
the  mid^e  or  third  distance.  When  these  frndts  are  in  the  grounds  tM  mi 
adjoining  proprietor,  they  of  course  may  he  considered  as  heyond  the  iiiaali 
of  correction ;  hut  in  this  case  they  are  frequently  at  such  a  distaaee  ftwm 
the  eye  as  to  he  inconspicuous,  or  to  admit  of  heing  somewhat  disguised  by  n 
few  trees  in  the  foreground*  lliere  are  certain  Ikults  of  this  kind  pecidinr  to 
every  style  of  country*  In  some  parts  of  Middlesex  we  have  a  monolovf  ef 
hedges  and  pollard  trees,  with  a  total  ahsence  of  ploughed  fields.  Id 
parts  of  Kent  we*  have  ploughed  fields,  with  a  total  ahsence  of  pastne ; 
in  many  parts  of  the  lowlands  of  Scotland,  we  have  the  beautiful  slopes  of  the 
hills  cut  across  by  stone  walls,  hedges,  or  belts  of  plantation,  thus  abmplly 
separating  the  arable  plains  firom  the  hill  pasture.  To  overcome  or  to  uiti- 
gate  difficulties  of  this  kind,  is  one  of  the  most  common  purposes  for  wbidi  a 
landscape-gardener  is  employed ;  and,  as  our  friend  Mr.  Nesfield  parttcniaify 
excels  in  this  department  of  his  profession,  we  shall,  with  his  penDisaioo, 
give  an  example  which  recentiy  occurred  in  his  practice. 

fig.  241.  shows  the  outilne  of  a  range  of  distant  soeneiy,  from  the  drawing- 
room  front  of  a  suburban  residence  near  Stafibrd.  On  the  bill  which 
forms  the  distance,  there  is  a  long  belt  or  plantation,  running  most  oflensivdy 
parallel  to  its  ridge ;  and  swelled  out  in  the  middle,  so  as  to  form  a  dump- 
like  protuberance  there.  .  This  clump  was  made  to  conceal  a  high  broken 
bank  of  rock,  which  was  considered  by  the  planter,  or  his  employer,  as  an 
object  that  ought  to  be  shut  out;  probably,  because  it  was  neither  productive 
of  grass  or  trees  :  for  persons  who  have  no  idea  of  the  enjoyments  of  taste, 
can  see  no  beauty  in  anything  that  is  not  applicable  to  common  purposes  of 
utility.  This  plantation  is  shown  surrounded  by  a  thorn  bedge^  which, 
having  been  long  left  uncut,  has  attained  a  great  height^  and  thereby  renden 
the  outiine  of  the  plantations  as  conspicuous  and  hard  as  possible.  The 
otttiine  at|»  indicates  the  slope  of  the  hill  descending  from  the  back  of  the 
belt ;  and  the  line  at  w  shows  a  portion  of  a  more  distant  ridge,  which,  it  is 
proposed,  partially  to  plant;  in  order,  by  the  contrast  of  tiie  trees  witii  tits 
line  of  the  unplanCed  ground  atp,  to  render  the  ridge  more  conspicoous  to 
the  eye.  By  planting  this  distant  ridge,  a  mass  will  be  produced,  winch  will 
appear  to  retire  behind  the  belt,  and  thus  increase  the  perspective  effect,  and 
raise  in  the  imagination  the  idea  of  this  plantation  extending  beyond  the 
other,  and  even  down  the  other  side  of  the  ridge.  At  y  are  high  and  veiy 
conspicuous  thorn  hedges.  At  a  s  are  single  thorn  trees,  which  were  patt  ^ 
some  hedge-row  lines  that  marked  the  outiines  of  fbnner  fields ;  which,  by 
taking  out  some,  and  adding  others,  may  be  thrown  into  ornamental  groups. 
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Fuf,  242.  shows  the  same  view  as  proposed  to  be  altered.  In  this  viev, 
a  shows  the  steep  rocky  bank  as  it  will  appear  when  the  trees  are  cut  away; 
(,  patches  of  fiirze,  left  for  the  encouragement  of  game,  at  the  request  of  die 
proprietor ;  e,  a  conical  hill  rising  in  front  of  the  more  distant  ridge  i.  Ai 
in  this  scene,  as  it  actually  exists,  there  are  numerous  trees  of  transpIantsUe 
size,  of  thorns,  horsechestnuts,  limes,  elms,  and  sycamores,  all  very  fayour- 
ably  circumstanced  for  removal,  most  of  the  additional  outstanding  trees  in 
groups,  shown  iafig,  241.,  may  be  transplanted  from  one  part  of  the  grounds 
to  another,  so  as  to  produce  immediate  effect  at  comparatively  little  expense. 

469.  Hu  Qmnexion  of  Oie  Home  with  the  Groundi.^lt  is  allowed  by  all 
authors  who  have  written  on  landscape-gardening,  since  the  days  of  Uvedale 
Price,  that  the  want  of  artistical  connexion  between  the  house  and  the  grounds 
is  the  most  glaring  defect  in  English  country  residences.     Houses  are  veiy 
generally  seen  rising  abruptly  from  a  surface  of  naked  gravel  or  turf,  or  par- 
tially disguised  by  a  few  trees  or  shrubs,  accompanied  perhaps  on  the  lawn 
front  by  some  flower-beds.    The  oflSces  at  one  end  of  the  house,  and  the 
green-house  or  some  other  projection  at  the  other,  are  commonly  half  or 
entirely  hidden  by  masses  of  plantation,  so  that  nothing  is  seen  of  the  main 
body  of  the  edifice  but  the  two  fronts ;  and  even  these  have  their  architec- 
tural effect  often  greatly  injured  by  single  trees  immediately  before  them. 
The  principal  circumstance  which  has  led  to  the  want  of  connexion  between 
the  house  and  grounds  in  English  residences  is,  the  sudden  and  inconsiderate 
revolution  introduced  by  the  modern  system  of  landscape-gardening;  by 
which  all  the  ancient  terraces  and  mural  barriers  were  indiscriminately  swept 
away,  in  order  to  give  place  to  the  characteristic  features  of  the  new  style, 
viz.,  the  undulating  surface,  and  apparently  unlimited  extent  of  smooth  lawn, 
the  winding  approach-road,  and  the  ha!  ha  I  ditch,  or  the  invisible  wire 
railing,  which  separates  the  lawn  from  the  park.    The  powerful  influence 
of  novelty  rendered  this  arrangement  satisfactory  at  the  time;  but,  after 
a  certain  period  had  elapsed,  the  incongruity  of  so  much  art  being  found  in 
juxta-position  with  what  was  avowedly  simple  nature,  was  felt  to  be  absurd. 
Attempts  were  now  made  to  connect  the  house  with  the  grounds  by  mesns 
of  trees,  partly  scattered  round  it,  close  up  to  the  doors  and  windows,  and 
partly  in  masses  of  close  plantation.     In  the  course  of  twenty  years,  the  trees 
and  shrubs  having  grown  up,  this  also  was  found  an  unsatisfactory  mode ;  the 
trees  obstructing  the  views  of  the  surrounding  landscape  from  the  house,  and 
of  the  house  from  the  surrounding  landscape ;  and,  besides,  rendering  die 
house  gloomy  and  damp  within.     It  was  now  felt  that  it  was  not  only  neces- 
sary to  connect  the  house  with  the  grounds,  but  to  connect  it  in  a  harmonious 
manner;  and,  instead  of  bringing  the  two  extremes  of  highly  refined  archi- 
tecture and  simple  nature  in  immediate  contact,  by  planting  trees  close  to 
the  house,  it  was  thought  advisable  to  introduce,  as  a  medium  between  the 
trees  and  the  architecture,  certain  architectural  appendages,  either  useful  or 
ornamental ;  and  gradually  to  unite  these  with  the  woody  scenery  of  the 
place.    The  most  general  appendage  of  this  sort,  and  one  which  is  applicsble 
to  the  smallest  houses  as  well  as  the  largest,  and  which,  in  our  opinioOi 
scarcely  any  country  house  ought  to  be  without,  is  a  plinth  round  the  outside 
wall,  from  which  the  walls  of  the  house  should  appear  to  rise.    This  plinth, 
on  the  smallest  and  simplest  scale,  may  be  from  1  ft.  to  2  ft.  high,  projectiog 
from  2  in.  to  4  in.,  and  be  continued  round  the  house :  beyond  this  there  msy 
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be  a  platfonn  6  or  8  feet  wide  of  gravel,  from  18  in.  to  2  ft.  higher  than  the 
surrounding  surface,  and  hounded  by  a  slope  of  turf  at  an  angle  of  45^. 
Opposite  the  entrance- door,  this  platform  may  be  ascended  to  by  three  stone 
or  brick  steps,  in  the  slope ;  and  there  may  be  similar  steps  descending  to  the 
lawn  on  the  pleasure-ground  front.  In  the  case  of  houses  on  a  larger  scale, 
the  platform  may  be  much  wider ;  and,  instead  of  being  laid  with  gravel,  it 
may  be  paved  with  flagstones ;  for  the  slope  covered  with  turf,  a  low  wall 
may  be  substituted  surrounded  by  a  balustrade  or  other  ornamental  open- 
work. The  flight  of  steps  may  also  have  side  or  spandril  walb,  appropriately 
finished  and  decorated.  In  the  case  of  some  houses,  in  particular  situations, 
there  may  be  a  second  terrace  or  platform  exterior  to  the  first,  on  a  lower 
level,  and  considerably  broader.  The  walk  on  this  second  platform  may  be 
of  gravel,  and  there  may  be  a  strip  of  turf  between  it  and  the  first  platform, 
which  may  be  ornamented  with  shrubs  or  flowers,  or  it  may  be  without  these, 
according  to  circumstances.  On  the  outside  of  the  gravel  walk,  the  lawn 
may  extend  indefinitely,  and  may  either  terminate  in  an  architectural  boun- 
dary at  a  few  yards'  distance,  or  it  may  extend  to  an  ha !  ha !  or  to  a  wire 
fence,  the  situation  of  which  is  not  observable  from  the  house.  In  short, 
while  the  first  platform  is  in  width  and  character  chiefly  influenced  by  the 
magnitude  and  style  of  the  house,  the  outer  or  lower  one  ought  to  be  jointly 
influenced  by  the  style  of  the  house,  and  the  natural  character  of  the  surface 
of  the  ground.  Where  the  character  of  the  surface  is  at  all  marked  by  bold 
undulations,  steep  slopes,  or  abrupt  transitions,  these  featured  ought  to 
influence  the  lower  platform  more  than  the  character  of  the  mansion ;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  where  the  grounds  are  comparatively  flat,  then  the  character 
of  the  outer  or  lower  platform  should  partake  of  that  feature  in  the  scenery 
which  is  the  most  conspicuous,  and  which  of  course  will  be  the  house.  Plat- 
forms or  terraces,  therefore,  may  be  said  to  form  the  groundwork  of  the 
appendages  to  a  house  in  the  country.  The  appendages  themselves  are 
various,  as,  independently  of  the  ofiices,  which,  we  contend,  ought  to  be  only 
partially  and  not  wholly  concealed,  there  are  the  green-houses  or  conserva- 
tories, architectural  seats  or  loggias,  covered  or  open ;  seats  arranged  so  as 
to  be  covered  from  the  rain,  fig,  243 ;  con- 
necting verandas,  stm-dials,  vases  for  flow- 
ers, basins  for  fountains,  architectural 
baskets,  and  other  mural  eompartments  for 
plants  or  flowers ;  and  various  other  similar 
objects.  In  the  management  of  these  ap- 
pendages, an  artist,  without  some  invention 
and  good  taste,  will  be  greatly  at  a  loss; 
and  therefore  the  proprietor  of  a  house 
already  built,  who  wishes  to  harmooise  it  with  the  grounds,  should  consider 
well  on  whose  advice  he  acts.  A  mere  architect  is  no  more  competent  to 
advise  in  such  a  case,  than  a  mere  gardener  or  a  mere  landscape-painter. 
It  mast  be  a  person  who  has  directed  particular  attention  to  the  subject,  and 
who  unites  the  knowledge  of  the  architect,  as  far  at  least  as  the  exterior  of 
the  buildings  is  concerned,  with  that  knowledge  of  composition  of  general 
scenery  which  is  necessarily  possessed  by  the  landscape-painter,  and  a  con- 
siderable share  of  that  knowledge  of  cultivation  which  is  essential  to  the 
gardener. 
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470.  Gnlioi  and 

•greeabh  MtditiDiu 
to  pleuure-grmwd 
■cetMry  in  ■  Urge 
pltce  i  bat  the  J  n- 
•jairalobe  roMUged 
vilk  ikill  to  produce 
■  good  effect.  When 
i(  it  practieaUe  a 
preparation  ihould 
b*  nade  ftr  a  grotta 
'  bj  peeling  thrOMgh 
nekj  ttientrj,  and 
gradtially  deecand- 
iog,  till  tke  path  be- 

oenea  a  mare  paaaage  between  Tocki,  and  theaa  rocki  appear  to  Ibim  tbaa>- 
pelvee  into  the  entnmee  to  the  grotto.     Ae  thia  plan,  boweTer,  n  not  only 
very  e^eilHve,  but  requirai  coniiderabie  ipace,  ia  Boat  caaee  it  b  judged 
■nfficicnt  to  have  merd;  a 
fciBd  of  ■auMer-houM,  Uke 
that  diowD  in  /f.  244.,  to 
nark  the  eatrauoo ;  or  an 
DUtwaj   M   ihawii   in  Jig, 
34S.  to  lead  to  iL 

471.  Moia-liouaei  are 
buih  with  a  fremeirorh  of 
wood,  aa  ihowain  JIf.  346., 
which  ii  the  gr«UBd  ^aai  of 
a  aoBi'hoiue,  deugnad  and 
eiMuted  by  Ur.  Toward, 
in  the  flower-garden  of 
Her  Royal  HtghneH  the 
Ducheu  of  GlouMtter,  at 
Bagihot-park.  The  form  ii 
an  irregulw  heptagon  (Jig. 
247.),  with  a  Gothic  portico 
in  fhtnl^  mpported  on  ruttic 
pillara.    The  ceiling  of  the 

portioo  it  inlaid  with  moM  of  mioM  colonn,  repreamtJBg  a  atar  aad 
diamonds,  ai  ihown  in  Jig.  248.,  with  a  oomice  ef  pfauuter  conea.  The  fleer 
imder  the  portico  ii  a  cofy  of  die  ceiling  in  dUerent  ofdoured  elliptieal- 
ih^wd  iton«  of  a  Nnall  nae.  On  aach  aide  of  the  doorway  ai«  pan^ 
formed  in  the  ruetic  etyle  with  difiWent'ooloitred  woodi.  The  entrtsce  hita 
the  houee  i«  Oothic  {  oppoute  to  which  an  two  Gothic  window*,  with  atafaed 
glaat  of  varioui  coloun ;  under  theie  are  four  aquare  panrii,  with  a  latf* 
diamond  in  the  oentr«  of  each,  all  formed  with  moa.  Along  &e  mdM, 
between  the  doorway  and  the  windowi,  are  aeata  (ftg.  248,  o)  made  of  etaioed 
cherry-tree :  above  theee  ii  a  tkirting  of  mitic  wood  1 8  in.  deep  (eee  I  iajtf- 
249.),  the  lurbate  of  which  project*  about  Ihree-eigbthi  of  an  inch  bayond  tk* 
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mon,  to  preTent  tbe  back  from  bnuhing  against  it.  Each  side  above  the  skirt- 
ing is  divided  into  four  square  panels  (see  fig.  249.)»  and  these  into  a  succet- 
rion  of  squares  Qt),  On  Uie  right  and  left  of  the  Gothic  entrance  is  an  oblong 
panel,  with  between  twenty  and  thirty  of  the  most  common  species  of  moss 
arranged  in  horizontal  stripes.  In  the  spangles  over  the  doorway,  are 
upwards  of  sixty  species  of  moss  and  lichens,  such  as  are  too  diminutive  in 
growth  to  be  incorporated  into  the  body  of  the  work.  The  whole  of  the 
above  have  been  collected  in  and  about  this  neighbourhood.  Over  the  seats 
and  windows  are  three  horizontal  pieoes,  on  a  level  with  the  ceiling  of  the 
portico,  with  various  devices,  {fig,  250.  c,  d,  and  b.)  These  pieces  serve  as 
a  kind  of  plancier  to  the  inner  roof,  which  is  a  common  span,  with  a  gable 
end  over  ^  entrance,  on  which  is  represented  the  elevation  of  the  building. 
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Section  of  the  moM-hoote  fjrom  f^ont  to  biek,  showing  the  interior  and  exterior  rooft. 

Thf  opposite  end  is  hipped  in,  and  has  fhe  figure  of  the  English  crown.  The 
whole  of  this  design  is  executed  in  partj-coloured  moss.    The  ceiling  of  the 
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Section  of  the  moet-hoate  from  right  to  left,  showing  the  sesti  and  the  Inner  and  the  outor  rool^ 

with  gutters,  ftc. 

span  part  of  the  roof  is  inlaid  with  light- coloured  mosses,  in  the  form  of 
diamonds. 
All  the  styles,  rails,  and  munnions  of  the  panels  are  formed  with  Cen6myce 
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rangiferina  (or  reindeer  lichen),  which  grows  in  great  ahundanee  on  Bagshot 
Heath.  The  ridge  of  the  outer  roof  is  ahout  4  ft  in  length,  with  six  hips 
and  projecting  eaves ;  the  plancier  is  of  rough  bark,  and  the  fascia  of  pinaster 
cones,  within  which  is  a  gutter  to  carry  the  water  to  the  back  part  of  the 
buUding. 

It  may  be  remarked,  that,  had  the  whole  structure  been  one  foot  higher,  it 
would  haye  appeared  to  much  greater  advantage :  the  walls  are  barely  7  ft, 
and  they  ought  to  have  been  nearly  8  ft.  in  height 

F^.  251.  is  an  elevation  of  the  moss-house,  showing  the  situation  of  the 
window,  the  seats,  the  outer  cornice  of  pine  cones,  floor  of  the  portico,  &c., 
mentioned  above. 

Fig.  246.  shows  the  ground  plan  of  the  moss-house  and  portico ;  a  a  are 
the  seats. 

Fig,  247.  is  a  section  of  the  moes-house  f^om  front  to  back,  showing  the 
interior  and  exterior  roofs. 

Fig.  248.  is  a  section  of  the  moea-house  from  right  to  left,  showing  the  seats, 
and  the  inner  and  the  outer  roof,  with  gutters,  &c. 

Fig.  249.  is  a  sketch  of  one  of  the  sides.  In  this  fignre^  k  shows  the  dis« 
position  of  the  rods 
before  the  moss  is 
introduced  between 
them ;  o  is  Cen6myce 
rangiferina ;  p,  Hfi^ 
numSchr^bert;  ^  is 
Dlcranum  gladcum ; 
r,  Br^xa  hdmum; 
«,  S  ph&gnum  acuti- 
fdlium,  pink  var. ;  t, 
S,  obtusifdlium;  and 
«,  Brpim  cuspid&- 
tum.  I  is  the  rustic 
skirting  above  the 
seat;  m,  the  seat; 
and  N,  the  rustic- 
work  under  the  seat 

Fig.  250.  is  a  plan 
of  the  ceiling  to  the 
portico,  and  of  the 
hmisontal  part  of  the 
ceiling  of  the  inte- 
rior. In  this  figure, 
c  D  and  B  are  the 
horizontal  panels  in 
the  ceiHng  of  the  in* 
tenor,  over  the  seats. 
The  patterns  in  these 
panels  are  formed  by 
nmnd  rods,  aa  above  described,  between  which  are  introduced  the  following 
kinds  of  moss : — a,  Ar^um  h6nium ;  6,  Cendmyoe  rangiferina ;  c,  ^h4gnum 
acattf^linm,  pink  var.;  d,  5]ph6gnum  obtusifdlium ;  e,  Dicranum  glaucum; 
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/  JBr^nm  cuapid&tum ;  g,  Bffnvtm  •quarrdtam;  A,  Dlcnnma  toopaiiiiiii. 
The  same  letters  refer  to  the  ceiling  of  Uie  portico. 

The  following  u  the  method  in  which  the  work  ia  performed*  The  fini 
thing  neeeetory,  before  commencing  operations,  is  to  have  an  even  oloaa 
boarded  surface  to  work  upon ;  and  upon  this  ground  draw  whatorar  ^gvreay 
forms,  or  devices  you  intend  to  represent*  The  next  thing  is  to  get  roaad 
rods,  about  half  an  inch  or  five-eighths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  newly  of 
equal  siae,  and  well  seasoned^  These  rods  are  to  be  nailed  on  agxaeaUj  to 
the  drawing,  about  an  inch  from  centre  to  centre,  this  being  the  average 
space,  though  it  is  necessary  to  regulate  the  distance,  in  aome  measure^  ac- 
cording to  Uie  space  allotted  for  each  sort  of  moss.  Each  apeeiea  ahould 
be  collected  separately,  when  perfectly  dry.  It  must  be  a^iuated  by  pl^^ww^g 
the  top  of  each  piece  as  evenly  aa  poasible,  and  ontting  off  a  part  of  tiie  root 
end,  if  it  ahould  be  fouad  too  long.  Take  a  email  quantity  at  a  ^m%  and 
ram  it  in  between  the  rods  with  a  blunt  wedge-ahaped  .piece  of  wood.    He 


rods  act  u  ft  dovetail ;  utd,  if  the  mon  be  properly  rammed  in,  it  cannot  be 
pulled  out  again  without  leariog  it  to  piecei.  The  bottom  part  being  com- 
preaied  between  the  rodi,  the  top  expand*,  and  lo  eompletelj  ooven  the  rode 
that  not  a  veitige  of  them  it  to  be  Men  In  the  vhole  building.  Iti  evenncti 
of  tnrface,  cloieneu  of  tssture,  and  viriety  of  colour,  give  moM  thm 
arranged  an  appearance  not  unlike  that  of  a  Turkey  carpet  The  mott  com- 
mon epecici  of  mou  adapted  for  the  purpose  arc,'  Cen6myce  rangiferfna,  the 
pure  white  of  which  contrast!  well  with  that  of  moat  of  the  other  eorti ;  Df> 
erannm  glalicnm,  whitiah  green,  and  Arjum  h6mua],  yellowiah  green,  theie 
are  two  of  the  beat,  and  quite  distinct  in  colour ;  iS^hignum  acutifdlium,  the 
pink  Taiietj,  and  S.  obtmifftlium,  yellowiih  white,  form  a  striking  contratt 
with  the  greater  part  of  the  othen ;  Brfma  rdienm,  pink,  B.  cutpiditum, 
light  green,  Dfcranum  scopirium,  deep  green,  Hfpaam  Scbr^beri,  reddiah, 
H.  equairdimn,  bright  green,  are  all  good  ;  and  Jt.  16reiun,  bright  green,  H. 
trfquetram,  jellow-green,  H.  (Liskea)  dendroldei,  yeUowiih  green,  and  some 
othets,  lerre  to  moke  a  variety. 

^.  252.  shows  another  mode  of  arranging  the  aide  panels,  without  moss, 
and  solely  placing  hazel  rods.  Fig,  253,  shows  the  ground  plan  of  a  mstio 
aummer.house,  which  may  be  built  either  with  or  without  moss ;  the  elevation 
of  which  is  shown  iu  Jig.  254.  The  ground  plan  of  this  nistic  stnieture  has 
nine  equal  sides,  with  a  portico  all  round,  supported  on  nine  pillars,  each  of 
a  young  fir-tree,  1  ft.  iu  diameter,  with  capitiJs  1  ft.  2  in.  square,  formed  of 
square  boards  4  in.  thick.  On  these  caps  rest  four  courses  of  rustic  planks, 
with  the  bark  on  each,  6  in.  thick,  and  perfectly  horizontal,  which  connect 
the  whole  of  the  columns,  and  support  the  rafters  of  the  projecting  roof, 
wbicb  may  be  formed  of  heath  or  reeds,  or  of  larch,  birch,  or  oak  bark.  Hie 
floor  on  which  the  columns  are  placed  is  raised  on  a  base  I  ft.  high,  and  sur- 
rounded 1^  a  gravel  walk.    Tho  poeition  and  form  of  the  seat,  which  i*  mad* 
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«f  well-aMKmed  wood,  mre  ihowti  al  a  iofy,  353.     The  Soor  of  the  cell  mwr 
be  Uid  with  flinti,  pebble*,  bricki  of  diflerent  coloun,  or  with  broken  boUb^ 
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with  their  bottoms  upwudt,  and  fiUed-in  vilh  Roman  cement  and  Ma-*he1b. 
The  floor  of  the  portico  may  be  paved  in  any  fanciful  manner,  with  hricki, 
or  with  (mall  Btonei  of  variolic  coloun,  from  the  neoreat  convenient  locality, 
or  from  the  aeo-beach.  The  raften  are  4  in.  broad,  and  i  in.  deep ;  and,  to 
■ecare  them  from  wet,  they  may  be  fint  covered  with  a  layer  of  slates,  and 
above  Ihat  with  a  coat  of  heath  or  of  reedt,  9  ia.  thick.  If  heath  or  reedi 
cannot  be  conveniently  procured,  chipi  of  wood,  or  of  birch  or  hazel  ipray, 
nay  be  tued  ;  and  covered,  or  not,  according  to  the  taite  of  the  party,  with 
platei  of  larch,  birch,  or  oak  bark,  laid  in  the  manner  oF  ilatei,  with  the  outer 
•nrface  upwards.  If  bark  ii  not  used  as  an  outer  covering,  the  materials  may 
bcKyaoiied.  The  wall  of  tbe  cell  is  9  in.  thick,  and  consists  of  nine  upright 
posts,  on  the  inside  of  which  are  nailed  horizontally  (the  upper  edge  standing 
oat  about  I  in.  from  the  post)  iilleti  of  wood  j  in.  square,  and  1  in.  apart 
In  the  interstices  between  the  strips,  moss  is  rammed  in  with  a  wedge-shaped 
piece  of  wood.  The  ceiling  is  formed  in  the  same  manner,  except  that  in  the 
centre  there  Is  a  polygonal  star,  formed  by  moss  of  a  different  colour.  On 
the  supposition  that  the  general  surface  is  clothed  by  the  common  ground 
mot*,  the  star  may  be  formed  of  the  same  moas,  dyed  by  sleeping  it  iu  « 
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decoction  of  logwood :  or  of  ths  white  iikiw  toaai  on  traei.  Ha  oomiee  in 
theinnde  iimadr  of  tha  conea  of  the  eommoo  Scotch  pine,  or  of  ths  pinaiter; 
three  rowi  being  laid  horiiontally,  and  one  row  projecting  *  liltle  outward. 
Tha  door  ii  made  of  ruatic  work,  and  ti*i  tha  two  upper  panel*  filled  in  with 
latticework  and  ituned  glau,  u  are  the  two  other  windowi  in  the  aide  walla, 
ihown  in  the  plan.  The  aeat  ia  fmmad  of  diflTerent  Unda  of  wood  with  the 
bark  takan  o^  m  ihown  in  the  plan.  The  beat  kfaida  of  wood  to  uie  for  tha 
eolamna,  and  the  horicontal  planka  orer  them  which  form  the  &i«s^  Kn 

296    ~       -^       , 
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■pruce,  fir,  and  lorch ;  becuiM  these  retain  their  bark  ■  loogei  time  vrithmit 
iti  decajisg,  tliBn  any  other  conunon  Britiih  wood.  If  iheie  kind*  caDnot  I>« 
procured,  then  it  ii  better  to  remoTe  t&e  bark.  Stnietnre*  of  Iliii  kind  are 
not  unconunon  in  plearare-gronndi :  that  now  deicribed  wu  erected,  loma 
jrean  ago,  at  Mortle,  in  Aberdeenshire,  by  Mr.  Jamei  Alexander,  then  gar- 
dener there.  Hie  co*t  it  chiefly  labour,  the  whole  timl>er  and  other  matariali 
not  exceeding  in  ralne  5L  For  other  mois-hoiuei,  aeejtgi.  123.  and  134.,  in 
p.  214  and  p.  215. 

472.  Mu^  Work  nay  often  be  introduced  with  rery  good  eStct  in  park 
acenery,     A  ruitic  gate  and  tailing  (teeflj/.  255),  may  be  ttaed  to  form  a 


boundary  between  the  pork  and  the  jdearaie-gronndi ;  and 
A     IJ^S-  ^^>  eoniewhat  decorated,  may  (bm  the  eonnectiBg  1: 


.    dreaeed  ground  and  the  wild  leeiiery. 

I     A  bridge  of  thii  kind,  which  ii  of  very 

1    rimple  conitruction,  Aough  very  oma- 

'   mental,  hai  the  advantage  of  being  very 

I  easOy  coDitruoled,  by  any  village  car- 

]  penter,  of  materiali  which  are  found  in 

I  abundance  in  every  large  park/^  nutic 

i  table  may  be  fbnned  by  cutting  off  the 

head  of  a  tree,  and  fixing  the  trunk  in 

the  ground  (unleia  the   tree  were  low 

•non^  for  it  ta  ba  left  growing),  with  a 
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round  piece  of  wood  for  tbe  Ubl«,   u  sbowa  in  fig,  23S  ;  or  bj  fixing  * 


number  of  hiiel  ro^li  together 
may  be  made  either  of 
rough  brancbei,  nailed  oi 
lied  together,  u  ihown  in 

fg.  261 . ;  or  with  ■  thatched 
roof,  as  ihown  in  fig.  262. ; 
or  of  baiel  rodi,  neatly  fait- 
ened  together,  and  formed 
inro  an  elegantly  ihaped 
chair  (aeejlg.  263.).  Ru»tie 
•tocli  may  be  made  aa 
•hown  in  fig.  264. ;  and 
ruttic  flower-itand*  a* 
■hown  in  fig.  265. 

473.  fouR/anu  are  uni- 
TeraaUy  acknowledged  (o 
be  great  omamenta  to  gar- 
den* ;  chiefly  perhapi  from 
the  appearance  of  life  and 
motion  which  they  com- 
municate to  the  iurrounding 
■cenery.  Many  penoni  are 
deterred  fVom  indulging  in 

jtU-tTeau,  or  in  some  other 
deacripiion  of  fountain,  from 
an  idea  that  they  cannot 


n  figi.  259.  and  260.     Ruatic  ■ 


be  obtained  without  great  eipenie,  and  without  an  immenie  nipply  of  water; 
but  the  height  to  which  a  jet  will  file  doei  not  depend  on  the  quantity  of 
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lr«t«r  in  the  reierroir,  but  on  iti  height  Above  the  265 

surface  from  which  the  jet  riiei;  and,  when  it  ii  con- 
ndered  that  no  fountain  need  he  allowed  to  act  in  the 
night-time,  ot  even  in  the  da;  at  certain  leaaon*  of  the 
year,  the  quantitj  of  water  that  will  require  to  he 
railed  to  the  reierroir  Ib  much  leu  than  at  fitit  ligbt 
will  appear  neceatarjr.  The  greater  number  of  fouu- 
teiot  in  auburban  gardens  are  indeed  only  plajed  off 
when  viaitora  are  present;  and  thii  can  be  effected 
with  a  rer;  moderate-used  reiervoir,  and  with  no 
more  uie  of  the  forcing-purop  than  m«y  be  neceuary 
to  fin  Dp  the  leisure  time  of  a  house  servant,  or  a 

gardener's  labourer.  Though  no  person  will  undertalie  to  erect  a  fountain 
without  employing  an  eujjineer,  or  a  plumber  who  posieasei  skill  end 
experience  in  thii  branch  of  hydraulics ;  yet  it  may  be  usetiil  to  stats  a 
few  particnlars,  with  a  view  of  enabling  the  proprietor  of  a  suburban 
naidence  to  judge  how  far  a  fountain  may  he  practicable  in  hit  case;  and 
to  form  some  notion  as  to  whether  the  person  whom  he  intends  employing 
to  erect  it,  hu  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  subject  Wherever  a  fountain 
it  forced,  the  jet  may  b«  made  to  rise  nearly  as  high  as  the  reservoir.  If 
tha  reservoir  be  5  ft.  1  in.  above  the  level  of  the  surface  (rora  which  tha 
jtt-d'eau  a  to  ascend,  the  jet  will  rise  5  ft.  If  the  reservoir  should  be  10  ft. 
4  in.  high,  then  the  jet  will  rise  10  ft ;  and  If  it  be  51  ft.  9  in.  high,  it  will 
rise  45  ft.  In  order  to  procure  a  jet  of  100  ft.  in  height,  it  is  Decenary 
that  the  reaerroir  be  133  ft.  4  in.  high.  Now  the  jets  will  rise  at  this 
rate  relatively  to  the  reservoir,  whether  the  latter  contains  only  one  cubio 
yard  of  water,  or  10,000  cubic  yardt;  all  the  difference  being,  that  in  the 
former  oaie  the  jet  would  not  last  longer  than  a  minnta  or  two,  because  the 
colrie  yard  of  water  would  be  immediately  exhausted,  while  in  the  latter  it 
wotild  last  sareral  days.  Hie  next  point  which  a  person  about  to  erect  a 
fountain  would  desire  to  know  is,  the  diameter  of  the  pipe  which  u  to  convey 
tile  water  from  the  reservoir  to  tha  jet.  Now  this  diameter  may  be  as  large 
or  as  small  as  the  party  chooses :  it  may  be  a  foot  in  diameter,  or  it  may  be 
only  an  inch ;  but,  whatever  it*  diameter  may  he,  this  condition  is  essentially 
necessary,  viz.,  that  the  orifice  from  which  the  jet  issues  shall  be  small  as 
compared  with  the  diameter  of  the  supply  pipe,  in  proportion  as  the  jet  is  to 
rise  high.  If  the  jet  is  to  rise  to  a  maximum  of  height,  that  is,  as  pearly  as 
the  nature  of  things  will  admit,  to  the  height  of  the  reservoir,  then  the  orifice 
niDit  not  exceed  a  fourth  part  in  diameter  of  the  orifice  of  the  conducting 
pipe.  If,  instead  of  a  fourth  part,  the  orifice  were  made  of  the  entire  width 
of  the  conducting  pipe,  the  water  would  hardly  rise  above  the  surface;  and 
this,  which  is  rery  remarkable,  would  be  the  case,  whether  die  reservoir  were 
10  fL  or  100  ft  high.  Thus,  when  the  reservoir  is  10  ft.  4)n.  high,  the  height 
to  which  it  is  wished  to  have  the  jet  to  rise  i«  10  ft.,  and  tha  diameter  of  the 
pipe  which  conveys  the  water  to  it  from  the  reservoir  is  Zi  in.,  then  the 
diameter  of  the  orifice  must  not  be  larger  than  }  in.  The  following  Tables 
eontun  asefai  data  on  this  sutiject.  The  first  is  taken  from  Switzer's  /nfro- 
Atetion  to  a  Gmural  Sgttem  </  Hydroilatia,  8k.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  126.;  and  the 
■econd  from  the  exceUent  article  on  Hydraulics  in  tiie  BncgcUp^^a  Brilan- 
isfco,  seventh  edition,  already  referred  to. 
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H«iihl«f  tiM 

PUmeter  of 

ThickaeM  of 

DiABMtcrsof 

Height  the  Water 

iMIiWWP* 

th«  Pipes. 

the  Metal. 

the  Orifices. 

win  rise  ts. 

Pwt    iMkat. 

laehet.    Lioet. 

Lines. 

Lines.     Parts. 

Feet     Inches. 

100        0 

7         0 

. 154      16 

12       15 

80          0 

M      4 

6          0 

14          0 

12      14 

70          0 

72      0 

Si        0 

}2        13 

10      12 

60          0 

M      4 

3          0 

9          9 

6      10 

50         0 

4d       4 

44        0 

74        8 

7        « 

40         0 

33       0 

3          0 

64        7 

7        0 

30        0 

?1       4 

n    0 

54      a 

64      0 

20         0 

15       9 

2i        0 

4          5 

6        0 

15         0 

10       4 

0        25 

3i        4 

5        0 

10        0 

5        1 

0        22 

3          34 

4        0 

5        0 

Qnantitjr  of  Water 

DiaoD«i«n  of  the 

TllllltM««« 

Altituaa  of 
the  Jet. 

Altitndeof 
the  Resenroir. 

dlschari^ed  in  a 

minute  firom  an 

Adjutage  or  Orifice 

six  Lines  in  dlam. 

horisontal  Tnbea 

soltad  to  tha  tvo 

preceding 

Colomas. 

xniOKnaoB 

required  for  the 

Metal  of  the 

F|»eoi]|I«ad. 

Peel. 

Feet.     Inchas. 

Qnarls. 

lines. 

Lhiaa. 

5 

5         1 

32 

21 

H 

10 

10        4 

45 

26 

li 

16 

16        9 

56 

28 

2 

20 

21        4 

65 

31 

n 

30 

33        0 

81 

34 

3 

50 

58        4 

108 

39 

4 

70 

86        4 

131 

43 

5 

100 

133        4 

163 

49 

6 

474.  The  pipe*  th9t  eonnwey  the  waUr  from  the  rtaeiroir  to  the  jet  skoiiM  Vt 
laM,  as  nearly  as  poaiiUc,  in  a  itraight  diractioii ;  and  tkat  part  which  ia  mnder 
ground  should  he  lufficiently  deep  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of  frool,  and  of  one 
uniform  elope  from  the  retervour  to  the  jet  In  proportion  aa  the  dirediai  af 
the  supply  pipe  it  circuitous,  and  the  lev>el  irregular,  will  the  frictkm  ef  libit 
water  be  increased  when  in  motion,  and  couseqfuently  the  pawer  of  the  jet 
diminished.  There  arc  two  other  evils  which  reaolt  from  not  laying  ihe  pipes 
on  a  uniform  slope:  tIs.,  that  ak  will  ocUed  in  all  the  higher  parts  of  the 
pipe,  and  mud  in  aH  the  lower  parts ;  so  that,  for  eadi  deviaitieii,  upwards  from 
thie  uniform  slope^  it  is  essentially  necessary  to  have  a  small  pipe  with  a  codt  to 
permit  the  escape  ef  ^  air  from  time  to  time ;  and  in  the  lowsot  part  of  erery 
deviation  from  the  uniform  slope  downwards,  a  pipe  is  alsa  neeeasaiy  with  a 
cock  to  admit  of  occasionally,  say  once  a  year,  washing  out  the  mud.  Pew 
persons  are  aware  how  very  soon  air  collects  in  water  pipes ;  or  how  nnoh 
sediment  is  deposited  by  even  the  purest  water ;  which  se  JUmeiit  is  geneially 
difioult  lo  remove,  in  proportioD  to  its  iiaeiieas.  We  have  known  foubtaiM 
^hat  in  a  very  fow  months  after  they  were  put  up  hava  caoaed  to  act;  owing 
sdely  to  the  aoquaralation  of  afar  in  their  pipes ;  and  in  other  places^  wlien 
old  founlaiiia,  after  having  played  for  many  years,  have  ceased  to  est,  the 
cause  is  to  be  found  in  the  accumulation  of  air  and  sediment.    Much 


might  be  uid  on  thia  lubject,  u  a  msUer  of  MJoice,  bat  w*  tnat  eMmgb  ha 
been  adTanced  to  show  the  neceHit;  of  emplojlag  a  eompet«I>t  panen,  «1mi»- 
ever  it  it  deiired  to  crMt  a  fountain. 

479.  FotmtaUu,  at  matltrt  ef  Uute,  like  everj  other  object  bj  vhicb  tba 
fancy  is  called  into  exeiciu,  admit  of  a  great  variety  of  deiigin.    Onr  guide 


in  the  eboica  of  theae  mtut  be  principally  the  ebsractfir  of  the  icenery  In 
which  the  fountain  ii  to  be  ptaoed.  In  a  Dutch,  French,  err  other  arehitecioral 
garden,  we  tee  noobjectifin  to  figure*  of  animala  ipoutin2trater(Kej^(.260., 
267),  to  that  of  a  nymph  wringtsg  her  robe  (/^.  269.),  or  her  hair  (^.270.); 
or  to  Cani'sTcrydeganl  design  (fg.  371.).  In  an  English  garden,  howeTer, 
where  the  ecenerj  arotrndiBnotto  deddedly  artificial,  a  simple  jet  from  a  rock, 
or  a  group  of  shells,  aa  in  the  wood  at  White  Knights  [tee  fig.  272.);  or  firom 
the  centre  of  a  basin,  aa  at  St;  Cloud  {fig.  273.} ;  or  in  the  design  by  W.  Mason, 
Esq.  (^.  271.).    In  this  last  dedgn,  the  tube  from  which  the  jet  issues  is  to 
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b*  ccnnderBd  u  procMding 
from  k  nMM  of  rook,  jiiit  weii 
■boTc  the  water.  Fig.  274.  ii  a 
Ticw  of  •  piece  of  rock  ftod  •hell- 
work,  with  foanUin*!  which  nay 
niit  a  grotto  j  Jljf.  279.  repre* 
■entisglobe;  and  Jl ft.  276.  tmd 
277.  mn  fountaitu  combined  with 
roek-work.  These  kinda  of  foun- 
tfin  and  their  accompanimenta 
have  DO  pretenHoni  to  be  con- 
rideredatartiitieal;  but  we  bare 
given  the  deiigni,  m  thej  may 


nom;  ia  an  object,  and  where  an 
amateur  would  End  pleanire  in 
erecting  a  fountain  for  him*elf, 
with  onlj  the  auittauo*  of  hie 
gardener.  There  are  varioni 
kindi  of  architectural  fountaioa 
which  are,  alao,  from  their  um- 
plicitjr,  (uitable  for  pleaaure- 
ground  ecenery  in  the  modem 
■tylei  luch  at  candelabra,  tri- 
podi,  coltunni,  vatei,  &c.  Some- 
time*, alio,  instead  of  a  jet,  the 
character  of  the  icene  in  which 
the  fountain  it  to  be  placed  may 

render  a  drooping,  or  cateade,  fountain  more  appropriate ;  for,  bjr  thia  deacrip- 
tion  of  fountUD,  grandeur  of  effect  can  be  produced  with  a  much  amaller 
quantity  of  water,  and  with  much  leu  height  of  reetrvoir,  than  in  the  case 
of  upright  jeta.  Mo«t  of  the  artiticial-itone  manufacturer*  and  plumben 
have  a  great  variety  of  deiigni  for  fountain! ;  and  the  hydraulic  ram  may 
be  obtained  from  Mew*.   Bramafa,  Piccadilly,  or  a  common  fondng-pump 

476.  Hoatr-gardtiu  differ  Irom  thote  bed*  of  flower*  which  are  often  (cat- 
tered  on  the  lawn,  in  front  of  a  hon*e  (ao  h  to  conititute  a  foreground  to  the 
dittaut  acenery),  hy  forming  a  whole  of  themielvet.  For  thi*  purpoee,  a 
flower-garden  ia,  or  ihould  be,  alway*  lurrounded  by  tome  aort  of  boundary, 
or  incluaure,  to  leparate  it  from  the  general  Meoery  of  ihe  place  to  which  it 
belong*.  Thi*  boundary  may  be  vaiiouily  formed:  it  may  be  a  border  of 
ahruba;  a  fence  of  trelliiwork,  either  ai  an  eipalier  or  at  an  arcade;  a 
conicrvalive  wail ;  a  walk  covered  with  trelliawork ;  a  clipped  hedge  of  aome 
kind  of  evergreen,  or  an  undipped  hedge  of  variona  ihrub*.  Whatever  kind 
of  boundary  ia  adopted,  it  i*  e*aentiaU;  neceeaary  that  it  ihould  not  be  io  high 
sa  to  exclude  the  lun  ftom  the  area  of  the  garden,  or  to  prevent  the  free 
circulation  of  air  round  the  planti.  What  the  auitable  height  of  the  boundary 
fence  may  be,  to  innire  the  admiaiion  of  aun  and  air,  depends  <m  the  ext«nt 
or  the  garden,  the  elevation  or  depreaaion  of  iti  nuface,  and  itf  aspect ;  and,  if 
it  be  of  any  other  form  than  a  circle  or  a  square,  whether  it*  longest  diameter 
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u  in  the  direction  of  eaM  «nd  vest,  or  of  nortli  and  MUth.  A  caie  o&n  hardlj 
occur  in  which  a  flowav-gardeii  ihould  be  nirraunded  hj  Ireet:  though,  in 
*«7  expoted  plMSt,  tbt««  tDAf  be  introduced  on  the  north,  north-emit,  mod 
Dorth-weit  rfdaii  but  tfai*  dtould  be  at  the  diatsnea  of  «t  leut  three  tiinei 
their  height  from  the  boM)4ary  £idm  of  the  gardeo.  Nothing  conttilnitee 
more  to  the  beauty  of  Sowers  ihan  abundance  of  aolar  light,  and  the  free 
circu1atl«i  round  thein  of  air.  Evw  if  trees  are  planted  only  on  the  north 
side,  but  ag  near  as  to  exclude  the  free  aclioB  of  reOected  light  ^m  that  side, 
the  flowifi  will  be  weak  and  drawn  towardt  the  sun.  All  near  fences  hare  a 
tendency  (a  produce  this  kind  of  etiolation,  at  any  one  may  obterre  in  the 
case  of  plaota  growing  on  t^e  wuth-iide  of  >  common  hedge;  and  this  etio- 
lation  if  4irMtly  the  rereree  of  that  bushy,  tufted,  or  spreading  appearance, 
which  alw^i  accompanies  vigoroui  growth  in  Dpan  airy  situation!.  Hie 
outline  of  At  flower-garden  ibould  alwaya  be  mA,  *■  that  on  the  Bnt  view 
of  the  i«|arln  tome  general  form  may  be  recognised  in  the  ana ;  tot  example, 
it  mi/f  abroach  to  a  circle,  to  a  broad  or  narrow  oval,  to  a  square,  to  a 
parallelogTMi,  or  to  a  triangle.  A  long  narrow  strip,  either  crooked  or 
straight,  wwU  not  be  satiiraetory  to  the  eye ;  dot  would  a  (pace,  broad  in 
some  plaMf  and  narrow  in  others,  here  straight  and  there  crooked,  afford  the 
spectator  half  io  great  s  degree  of  saiisfaction,  as  he  would  experience  if  he 
recognisad  some  known  and  deRnite  Hgiire.  Whether  the  boundary  line  be 
regular  or  irregular  is  a  matter  of  no  consequence,  with  reference  to  this  end ; 
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pronded  tliere  be  ample  length  and  bretdlh  inelodrd  by  the  ontline,  to  throw 
the  interioT  into  lome  definite  ihape,  irheQ  eatn  in  panpactive. 

477.  In  tone  earn  a  tntmber  of  flmetr-gardem,  lie,  ara  thrown  together,  a« 
in  the  pleamre-groundt  at  Bagihot  Park,  h  iliown  in  fy,  378, ;  the  pleaiure- 
gt«ondi  are  entered  by  a  dote  mttic  gau  at  a,  through  the  arbour  trellit 
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walk  (,  wbich  lead*  to 
Ibe  roMry  at  c,  eondtl- 
inf  of  group*  i>f  dwuf 
nwM  in  moMCi  or  turf. 
A  gudcn  of  (howj  ber- 
bueou*  ptanta,  in  b«di 
edfed  with  box,  on  gra- 
vel, ii  •hown  at  d.  There 
it  a  eolleetion  of  itandard 
roM-tree*  at «,  tfa«  tnet 
being  planted  lingly  on 
turf,  and  intemected  by 
■  gravel  walk,  which 
leadi  to  the  American 
ground  /,  planted  with 
the  ehoiceit  rhododen- 

droni  and  a*aleat.  An  exotic  flower-garden  ii  ibown  at  j,eanrittiDgen<ircl]r 
of  pelsigonin*,  fiiaefaiai  aalvjaa,  verbena*,  and  other  balf-hardy,  or  gTC«i-bo«MC 
pUnta,  in  bed*,  or  in  baaket*  of  wirework,  on  turf,  diapoaed  aomewhM  in  (be 
manner  ahown  In  ^t.  276  and  279.     There  are  covered  aeata  in  the  niatie 
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■tjlc  at  A,  j,  and  t.    At  I  i«  a  Dutch  gaHeu  (Jig.  2110.),  with  a  hatin  and  foun- 
tain in  the  centre,  ■urnMinded  and  interaected  by  ^avel  walk*,  with  lweDl;-fo«ir 
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beds  on  graw,  for  growing  the  more  choice  florist's  flowers  in  masses.  There- 
is  a  range  of  green-houses  in  the  exotic  flowei^garden  g;  and  there  is  a  space 
at  Sly  for  setting  out  during  the  summer  the  greenhouse  plants  grown  in  pots ; 
II,  is  an  avenue  leading  to  the  great  conservatory ;  o,  is  the  reserve  ground ; 
|»,  the  potting  shed ;  r,  frames  and  pits ;  «,  working  shed,  containing  difi^nt 
kinds  of  tools,  &c ;  t,  a  grove,  containing  some  fine  specimens  of  forest-trees ; 
tfy  beds  for  masses  of  flowers,  one  sort  in  each  mass ;  9,  masses  of  dahlias ; 
10,  mstic  vases  for  flowers;  «,  walks  among  iteep  banks  of  rockwork ;  y,  bridge 
to  eoovey  one  walk  over  another  $  j,  greenhouse,  with  horiiontal  trellis  in 
front,  for  choice  climbing  and  -creeping  plants.  Besides  these  references, 
there  are  arbours  in  different  situations,  covered  with  climbing  plants,  and 
a  nomber  of  rustic  vases  for  containing  flowers.  There  is  also  a  handsome 
architectural  orangery,  apart  firom  this  garden  in  the  wood,  which  is 
approached  by  a  noble  avenue  at  «,  on  a  moderate  ascent;  and  on  looking 
firom  it,  %vt  avenues  are  seen  diverging  in  different  directions  through  the 
descending  wood,  the  under-growth  of  which  is  formed  of  rhododendrons  and 
azaleas,  like  the  woods  at  High  Clere. 

478.  Oeomeirieal  JUwer^ardem  are  formed  of  beds,  so  arranged  as  to  form 
a  regular  pattern,  and  placed  on  turf  or  gravel;  trndjig.  281.  (the  flower- 
garden  at  £shok  Hall,  Yorkshire)  will  show  the  usual  mode  of  laying  out 
a  garden  of  this  kind.  The  ground  is  nearly  on  a  level  surface,  with  a  slight 
inclination  to  the  east,  having  a  wall  on  the  north  side,  8  ft.  high,  and  100 
yards  in  length,  against  which  are  placed  different  varieties  of  China  roses, 
and  various  creepers,  and  half>hardy  shrubs.  On  the  east  and  west  ends  of 
the  garden  there  is  grass  (not  shown  on  the  plan  for  want  of  room)  to  the 
extent  of  the  wall,  on  which  are  planted  hardy  flowering  shrubs,  each  Bhrub 
having  a  circle  dug  round  it  proportionate  to  the  size  of  the  plant ;  and  these 
circles  are  chiefly  planted  with  early  flowering  bulbs,  as  the  crocus,  snowdrop, 
narcissus,  frc.  All  the  walks  are  gravelled,  and  the  beds  surrounded  with 
box,  which  is  kept  very  low  by  frequent  clipping.  When  the  garden  was 
formed,  drains  were  cut  in  different  parts  of  the  ground  2  ft.  below  the 
aurihce,  and  the  walks  made  from  1  ft.  to  15  in.  deep,  and  filled  to  within 
3  in.  of  the  surface  with  broken  stones,  or  brick  rubbish ;  each  walk  acting  as 
a  drain  to  the  adjoining  bed.  There  are  small  grates  placed  in  the  walks, 
over  the  main  drains,  which  take  away  all  the  surface  water,  and  render  the 
walks  quite  dry  and  firm  to  walk  upon  in  wet  weather  or  after  a  shower  of 
rain.  The  soil  was  either  entirely  taken  out  to  the  depth  of  16  in,,  or  mixed 
with  compost  suitable  to  the  plants  intended  to  be  planted  in  each  bed ;  and 
annnaUy  afterwards  the  beds  underwent  a  partial  renewal  of  soil,  to  suit  the 
change  of  arrangement  which  was  made  with  the  greenhouse  plants  and 
annuab ;  and,  as  the  dahlias  were  grown  every  year  in  the  same  places,  a 
quantity  of  soil  was  taken  out  entirely  where  the  plants  had  grown,  and 
replaced  with  fr«sh  compost  every  season.  Most  of  the  beds  have  patches  of 
bulbs,  or  low-growing  early  flowering  plants,  planted  about  6  inches  from  the 
box,  and  at  regular  distances,  according  to  size ;  and  in  the  following  list 
these  will  be  named  as  edgings  in  the  arrangement  of  each  bed : 

l,a,FiB2nilaModt«i;&v£scall6nisriibrs,  herbofleoDS   plants.      Harbsoeons    plaats, 

fte. ;  e,  crociues,  snowdrops,  winter  aconite,  planted  1  ft.  from  the  edge  of  the  bed; 

dog's-tooth  violets,  scills  bifbUa,  ftc.,  planted  with  dUflerent  spedis  ot  Naraissus  planted 

near  to  the  edge  of  the  bed ;  o*  bulbs ;  a;,  close  behind  every  finirth  plant.    The  her- 
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BedtfromNo,  1  to  No»  8. 

baeeoof  pUato  are  fhmi  a  ibotto  two  ftet  in 
lieigbt,  and  are  raried  as  much  in  each  bed 
aa  the  niunher  of  spedea  in  the  ooUection 
would  aUow.  Some  may  think  that  the 
beda  would  be  crowded  with  plants;  bat 
sneh  has  not  been  the  ease,  as  the  bulbs 
hare  chiefly  done  flowering  before  the  her- 
baceous plants  hare  made  much  growth, 
«nd  the  herbaceous  plants  are  nearly  all 
orer  before  the  dahlias  are  in  Aill  bloom ; 
which  arrangement  has  insured  a  suocesdon 
of  flowers,  from  the  first  fine  weather  in 
spring,  until  the  frosts  kill  the  dahlias  in 
autumn. 
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S*di  fnm  No.  9  to  No.  IS. 

The  beds  9, 10, 11,  and  12,  are  sererally 
planted  with  mora,  peipetnal,  and  select  de- 
elduoas  roses,  mariced  r;  and  diiftrent  varie- 
ties of  herbaceous  prnmles,  narked  pf  with 
three  patches  of  white  lily,  mailed  k  in  each 
bed. 

The  bed  numbered  9  is  edged  with  Prf- 
mida  fluinbsa  and  Gentiana  sept^mflda. 

10.  Edged  with  Gentiioia  acalUis. 

11.  Edged  with  OentUlna  acadlls. 

13.  Edged  with  double  primfoses.  As 
soon  as  the  paoaies  have  done  flowering, 
CSilna  aster  or  Bussian  stocks  are  planted 
in  front  of  each  paony  fat  an  autumnal 
bloom. 

18.  Common  China  roses,  edged  with 
ttuionlA,  of  yarietles. 

14.  Ncisette  roses,  trained  on  aflat  tnllis, 
and  edged  with  Erintfais  byemUis. 

15.  Common  Qiina  roses,  edged  with 
Hep^ca,  of  varieties. 

16.  Noisette  roses,  on  a  flat  trellis,  and 
edged  with  Mnsdkri  botryAdes. 

17.  AaUea  pdatica  globdsa  in  the  centre. 


with  snowdrops  around  the  plant ;  then  a 
drdeof  Mimulus  rbsaes,  and  the  bed  edged 
with  Alpine  auriculas. 

18.  KUmia  latlfblia  in  the  centre,  sur- 
rounded with  crocuses,  and  edged  with 
double  primrose,  and  planted  with  LobMia 
gricUls  for  the  summer. 

10.  Sbnilar  to  Xo.  17,  with  LobUia  grid- 
Us  tor  the  summer. 

SO.  Btaailar  to  Ko.  18,  with  Vert)tea 
Xelindrea  Itor  lihe  summer. 
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Bedi  from  No.  21  to  No.  S8. 
A,  White  iniet;  tf,  dahlia*. 

The  beds  ihmi  SI  to  S8  are  all  edged  with 
diflferent  varieties  of  Crbeus  and  hearfs- 
ease  alternately,  and  were  planted  Ibr  sum- 
mer flowering  as  floUows : 

31.  Scarlet  Pelaigoniums. 

33.  Silvia  Qrahkmi  and  S.  angustifblia. 
38.  Petunia  nyctaginiflbra. 

34.  SdUvia  patens. 

36.  Mimulus  cardinidls. 

3fl.  Kieremb^rgia  phonkea  giaadifltau 

37.  LobWa  ftilgens. 

38.  Shrubby  calceolarias. 

30.  Rbsa  mbior,  edged  with  Hepitiea, 
and  sown  with  Gilia  tricolor. 

80.  Dark  China  roses,  edged  with  Saxi- 
firaga  granulkta,  and  sown  with  KauUttasia 
aneUMdes. 

81.  SeleorChina  roses,  edged  with  Saz{- 
ftaga  graaul^ta,  and  sown  with  Collinsia 
bicolor. 

83.  Tea4cented  roses,  edged  with  Hepi- 
tlca,  and  sown  with  Nemdpliila  <«■%««•- 

88.  Choice  tulips  and  German  asters. 

84.  Double    tulips    and   Eachsefadltsia 


88.   Double   anemones    and  Lasthiuiia 
glahrkta. 

86.  Double  anemones  and  German  asters. 

87.  Edged  with  choice  heart's-ease»  and 
mixed  choice  pelaigoniums. 

88.  The  same  as  No.  87. 

80.  Edged  with  ohoioe  heartTs-ease^  and 
sMzed  with  greenhonse  plants. 

40.  The  same  as  Ka  80. 

41.  Jonquils  and  Alonsba  lineiuis. 

43.  Bantineulus  and  Heliotrbpium  peru- 
viiknum. 
48.  Jonquils  and  Kieremb^a  grifeDis. 
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44.  BA&^afinliM  KwmMfMki  tad  GiloM^ 

ttriapMBdoUflte*. 
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•t.  AiBwimui  plflBt%  edfed  wMi 


BM»  /now  y«.  45  to  JTo.  4«. 

4».  A  fedMlft  in  mdk  bed*  wmiaided 
wttfa  a  drde  of  Sdbtfai*  hfenkltat  Md, 
newer  the  margin,  a  cirde  of  dwirf  laifc- 
epnre;  o,  patohee  ef  Anemtoe  Poliatflla^ 
A.  apennhia,  and  other  ipedee  {  I,  palehee 
of  difltoent  rarietiee  of  martf^son  liUee; 
d,  dahlias  ftr  enmrner  and  antnnm  bloom. 

49.  Bulbaoi  Irle  and  Agatfas^  ooeUitis. 

CO.  Balbow  Iilii  and  Sen^oio  Acgane 
fl.pL 

«1.  Tlgridia  paTbnia,  edged  with  Cunpkr 
•ttvlaphmlla. 

U.  Qtedidtai  |ilttae\Mi^   edfid  wHh 


64.  Hie  tame  ai  Ka  6S. 

•6.  AdUea  oooeinea,  edged  wftfi  QaA- 
ihkia  pfoeambcne. 

5ff.  Arideaeooeinei.  edged  ifllhGflBlAi> 
riaSUOkm. 

ft7.  RhododAidron  pdntJeam,  e^vad  vllli 
•ereral  Tarietiee  of  Helitothwnmn, 

68.  BtaododAidraii  pdntlmnt,  edgod  vllh 
Sdea  heilAoea. 

69  and  60.  Tassa  yaeei^  wfdoli  sore  ai 
dropping  foontaine  dniing  winter,  and  ia 
the  mnnmer  Maaon  with  the  jeta,  ke^  of  thi 
late  Mr.  Rowland. 

61.  8eatB. 

65.  Son-diaL 
6i^^tatneB. 

64?^aflea,  which  are  all  elerafed  on  afaiie 
pUnthi,  propartionate  to  the  daeof  fbe  Taae^ 
and  are  filed  wKb.  flowering  planta  dnrlag 
the 
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479.  OtnamenU  to  Jhwer-gardetu,  The  features  aboTe  enumerated  may 
be  considered  as  the  essentia  materials,  or  component  parts,  of  a  flower-gar- 
den ;  and  to  them  may  be  superadded  yarious  ornaments,  such  as  statoei^ 
spars,  and  othar  ohjects  of  euaosity,  natural  or  artificial;  rustic  baaketi^ 
▼8te%  or  other  eoatrivances  for  containing  plants  (seejij^v.  286.  to  290); 

trelliswork,  arcades  for  dimb- 
^^  ers,  open  and  covered  seats, 

/"  "~  3  wnimcr-houses,  and  foontains, 

aquariums,    rockwork,    root- 
work,  grotloes^  and  grotasqua 

objeeti;  aad,  lastly,  a  green- 

hoase,  canservatory,  or  acNne 

otiier  building  for  plants.  Now, 

these  materials  and  ornaments 

being  given,  the  next  point  is 

to  lay  down  the  principles  for 

using  them  in  the  composition 

of  a  flower-  garden,    in  tkis^ 

at  in  every  other  species  of 

design,  the  lea£ng  principle  is 

the  formation  of  a  whole.    For 

this  purpose,  there  must  be  a 

conobteBcy  in  every  part,  with  refinenea  te  enltaie, 

and  also  with  vefcrence  to  lines  and  Ibima.     One 

style  of  f&rm  and  line  must  pervade  tike  entire  garden. 
In  the  simplest  gardens,  curved  lines  or  straight  lines,  and  acute  angles  or 
right  angles,  may  prevail  both  in  the  ground  and  ornaments ;  but,  in  die 
more  artistical  kinds,  the  beds  and  walks  may  display  the  scrollwork  or  the 
embroidery  of  the  French  gardemk    Whatever  form  or  s^le  ia  adopted  as  the 
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gnundwo-k  of  tk  gar-  2S0 

den,  thU  b,  ai  the  ihapa 

of  the  beds  imd  walki, 

that  form  or  ityle  matt 

peirade  all    the    orns- 

Raeats  -with  which  Ifae 

whole      la      decomted. 

Where  tLe  beda  ai«  is 

■cn^work,  the  vaaee  smI 

the  pedeelali  on  which 

Ibey  (tind,  the  treUia- 

woik  of  the  ucadea,  the 

•tatoM,   the  Msta   aad 

nimmer-hoiuei,   ihould 

all  be   of  the  rtyle   of 

Loui*    XIV.     A    (imple 

ctaMioal  vaae  or  atatue, 

in  Rich  a  garden,  would 
be  qmte  out  of  pUce  ;  end  equally  u  would  he 
an  Italian  aunuMP-houM,  or  aa  Engliib  thatohod 
nutic  tuL  The  artiit  U  net  limited  to  intiadKO 
only  tb«M  wmpOHat  pwta,  oi  thoae  wnament^ 
vhtdk  veie  kaown  in  the  tima  of  Louia  xi*. ;  but, 
•Bch  as  he  doM  introduce,  he  if  bonnd  to  compote  in  that  atyle. 

48IK  A*  r»mark»  applicable  to  thi  eompoation  of  flower-gatdeni  generally, 
va  m^  obacrve  that  onanenta  ihould  not  be  diMiibuted  e^uaUy  over  (ha 
gBEdan;  aod  that,  •afhi  m  practicable,  tbeomauanti  ihould  ^peai  to  aria* 
«vt  of  aoMetUn;  that  i*  of  naa.  For  ozMnple,  at  Ike  intetiectian  of  two  p«in- 
•ipal  vdki^  H  aonapicHiana  points  in  tbe  deagn  which  attract  the  uolioa  of  aU 
spectator*,  there  may  be  a  baain  and  fountain ;  and  the  parapet  which  fgmc 
Ifae  maigin  of  thia  baain  may  be  nnamented  with  vaaaa.    In  the  ii 
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of  Other  walki  there  may  he  a  sundial  on  an  arehitectxiral  baeement^  or  t 
statue  on  a  pedestal.  Where  there  is  a  terrace-walk  connected  with  the  houat, 
or  with  some  other  huilding,  it  may  he  bordered  by  a  parapet ;  and  dui 
psrspet  may  be  ornamented  with  statues,  yases,  or  other  arcfaiteetnral  or 
sculptural  ornaments,  according  to  circumstances.  In  these  and  similar  casei 
which  might  be  mentioned,  there  seems  to  be  a  reason  for  the  placing  of  the 
ornaments ;  that  is,  they  appear  as  a  finishing  to  the  works  of  art  to  which 
they  are  attached,  and  they  harmonise  with  all  the  associationfl  connected 
with  them.  On  the  other  hand,  when  a  vase  or  a  statue  is  set  down  on  naked 
turf,  in  the  midst  of  a  bed  of  flowers,  or  in  a  group  of  shrubs,  it  seems  in  s 
false  position,  and  loses  its  effect ;  not  only  from  the  want  of  proper  accom- 
paniments, such  as  an  architectural  basement,  &c.,  but  from  the  presence  of 
such  accompaniments  as  are  improper,  such  as  a  basement  of  dug  jgronnd  and 
flowers. 

481.  A  covered  way  of  trellitwork  emd  creepers  often  forms  a  very  suitable 
boundary  for  a  flower-gurden  ;  and  it  is  almost  always  an  excellent  approe^ 
to  one  from  open  scenery,  or  as  a  passage  from  one  flower-garden  to  another. 
The  reason  is,  that  it  confines  the  eye,  and  slighUy  darkens  the  Tiaion ;  and 
this,  being  succeeded  by  a  view  of  the  open  garden,  its  omamenta  and  the 
brilliancy  of  its  flowers  produce  by  contrast  a  more  lively  effect  on  the  spee- 
tator.  Trelliswork  in  the  centre  of  a  flower-garden,  as  a  bower  to  ait  in,  ii 
also  useftil ;  more  especially  if  a  portion  of  it  should  be  continued  for  a  few 
feet  along  each  of  the  radiating  walks,  so  that  each  may  serve  aa  a  sovt  of 
telescope  to  the  views  of  the  garden,  as  seen  by  a  spectator  seated  in  the 
bower.  The  laying  out  of  flower-gardens  is  too  commonly  intrusted  to  pep- 
sons  who  have  no  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  design ;  which  is  a  proof 
that  the  possessors  of  them  do  not  fully  comprehend  the  beautiea  of  which 
flower-gardens  are  eosceptible.  Were  this  the  ease,  an  artist  would  be  con- 
sidered as  essential  in  this  department,  as  he  now  is  in  any  department  of 
architecture,  or  of  landscape  gardening. 

482.  KUekefhffordentf  belonging  to  country  mansions,  are  generally  on  a 
large  scale,  with  various  hothouses  and  pits  for  forcing,  which  are  placed  alto- 
gether in  what  is  called  the  melon-ground.  Fi^e,  291. 292.  and  293.,  are  kit- 
chen-gardens, adapted  to  country  mansions,  with  all  the  conveniences  usual  in 
such  gardens.  Fig.  291.  is  the  plan  of  a  garden,  containing  an  acre  and  a  half 
within  the  walls,  and  an  acre  and  a  half  in  the  slips,  which,  however,  may 
be  easily  curtailed  if  thought  desirable.  Instead  of  espaliers,  dwarf-trained 
fruit-trees  are  introduced  by  the  side  of  the  walks ;  and  if  these  be  not 
approved,  gooseberry  and  currant-trees  may  be  substituted.  Standard  apple 
and  pear-trees  may  be  planted  round  the  culinary  department.  JFi^.  292. 
has  two  acres  within  the  walls,  and  an  acre  and  a  half  in  the  slips.  Thii 
garden  has  entrances  on  the  east  and  west  sides,  for  convenience ;  and  it  has 
a  broad  gravel  walk  down  the  centre,  to  allow  a  pony  carnage  to  be  driven 
through  it,  with  a  space  at  the  southern  end  for  the  carriage  to  be  turned. 
In  frame-ground,  dwarf  walls  are  introduced  for  training  young  fruit-trees. 
Fig,  290.  contains  three  acres  and  a  half  within  the  walls,  and  two  acres  and 
a  half  in  the  slips.  There  are  three  entrances  to  this  garden,  but  the  other 
arrangements  are  as  usual. 
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].  Slips.  S.  Culinary  departmenti.  3.  Forcljig  department,  with  ranges  of  forcing-hoaset  for 
adiytatlon*  as  may  be  reqnlred.  4.  Frame  ground.  5.  For  compost,  mixing  and  turning 
dung,  fee.  6.  Water  tanks.  7.  Dwarf  walls  tn  training  fruit  trees,  kc.  8.  Ranges  for 
framing,  eueumtier  ridge,  csrrota  and  potatoes  under  besps,  forcing  asparagus,  ftc.  9.  Pine 
or  melon  pits.  10.  Mushroom  sheds,  and  for  oUier  purposes.  11.  Open  shed  for  eoropost, 
te.  12.  Gardener's  house  and  yard.  IS.  Fruit  and  onion  room,  with  seed-room  over,  and 
lodging-room  for  under- gardener. 
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SECTION  IV. 

DBtiaNfl    FOR    COUNTST   MANtlONt.- 

483.  A$  Country  MamioHt  are  geDerally  placet  of  too  mueli  importance  to 
be  laid  out  without  the  aid  of  regular  architeeta  and  landscape-gardener*,  we 
shall  only  give  a  very  few  examples :  and  these,  with  only  one  exception*  will 
he  of  places  actually  in  existence. 

DcsioN  XXX. — Plan  and  deteription  qf  WinAledon  House,  Surrey,  ikafrt' 
perty  ef  Mr»,  Marryati. 

484.  General  ObiervationM.-^trhiM  estate,  which  once  belonged  to  the  ode- 
brated  Bond  Hopkins,  Esq.,  and  was  laid  out  for  him  abootlhe  middle  of  the 
last  century,  consists  of  about  100  acres  of  table-land,  slightfy  vmried  on  the 
surface,  not  by  undulations,  bold  swells,  deep  valleys,  or  preeipitoov  declivi- 
ties, but  by  unconnected  hollows,  or  large  gullies,  of  little  beauty  in  dteiii- 
selves,  but  capable  of  producing  considerable  effect  when  filled  with  wmter,  as 
the  principal  one  now  is.    In  a  word,  the  grounds  at  'Wimbfedon  Houee  have 
naturally  little  to  recommend  them  beyond  then*  extent,  awd^the  eirwwnatiBre 
of  their  filling  in  a  gradual  manner  from  the  lawn  front  of  the  faome^  an  as 
to  display  from  that  front  an  Interesting  view  of  she  distant  .eaoalrf .     The 
chief  merit  of  the  place,  as  a  suburban  residence,  consists  in  ite  cempleteneo, 
the  whole  lyuig  compactly  within  a  ring  fence,  and  there  being  a  moat  com- 
modious mansion,  with  complete  domestic  offices,  a  park,  a  farm  (indnding 
a  dairy  and  a  poultry-yard),  a  kitchen-garden,  and  a  flower-garden;  the 
latter,  perhaps,  unrivalled  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  for  the  number 
ofspecies  and  ▼f^^^g^C  ll^>^SpUBpliuits  that  it  contojps.     Mra^Btapyatt 
nd%  long  Men  ^an  enthusiastic  admurer  of  flowen,  ana^  ^peSSiay  9eneh  9* 
are  sufficiently  hardy  to  make  a  display  in  the  flower-garden.    She  also  main- 
tains a  good  collection  of  greenhouse  and  hothouse  plants ;  and  many  of 
these,  as  well  as  hardy  plants,  have  flowered  at  Wimbledon  House  for  the  first 
time  in  England,  aethe-bulauifal  pBrieditiali -fer^flielasl  twswty  yiaw.lMar 
amplewitaeei.    Among  the  more  beautiful  and  remarkable  greenhouse  .plants 
which  have  flowered  for  the  first  time  at  Wimbledon^  is  the  Tacedma  pinnati- 
stipula,  one  of  the  most  elegant,  and  at  the  same  time  singular,  of  climbing 
shrubs<»>There  are  few  horticultural  exhibitions  that  have  takien  pUee  skice 
the  Society  commenced  this  mode  of  encouraging  gardening,  in  which  Mrs. 
Marryatt,  or  her  gardener,  Mr.  Redding,  has  not  obtained  a  medaL 

485.  The  Park  at  Wimbledon  House  cannot  be  considered  aa  having  been 
planted  with  much  taste ;  but  there  are  some  fine  old  trees  in  it,  near  the 
house,  especially  evergreen  oaks.  The  pieces  of  water  do  not  fonn  agreeaUs 
shapes  on  paper,  but,  in  the  reality,  at  a  distance  from  the  eye,  and  with  their 
outlines  more  or  less  disguised  by  trees,  the  effisctis  good,  particularly  thai  of 
the  principal  one,  seven  acres  in  extent,  as  seen  from  the  house.  Fly.  294. 
shows  a  portion^of  this  piece  of  water,  looking  towards  the  house.  Beyond 
a  certain  size,  the  form  of  a  piece  of  water  is  of  little  consequence ;  but  mh&k 
it  is  so  small  as  to  be  readily  comprehended  as  a  whole  by  a  spectator  at  no 
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gUMt  dittance  irom  it,  then,  in  order  to  plewe,  it  mutt  be  of  an  agreekble 
thape. 

.48$.  What  coHttitiittt  an  agreeabU  thapt  in  a  UtJt*,  fionJ,  or  pitet  of  itili 
water  t — To  thit  question  we  aiuwer,  tfau  whatever  eoDititutes  an  agreeable 
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■hapc  OD  Urel  ground  or  Uwn,  or  on  any  other  flkt  nirface,  vrill  look  «[wit 
well  in  water.     A  ihape,  whether  of  amooth  lawn  or  (till  water,  (o  be  apB 
able,  miwt  b«  auch  aa  to  be  readily  comprehended  by  the  eye  mnd  the  ^i 
at  a  lingle  glance ;  and  for  thii  purpow  the  general  form  nmat  be  aimple.  t 
may  be  an  oval  or  a  circle,  or  it  ma;  be  aome  fbmi  in  which  the  len^  ai  r 
breadth  are  more  conipieooui  elementa  thaa  the  unuoaitie*  of  the  maiFi.  I 
and  iti  which,  conaequentlj,  the  whole  will  alwayi  produce  it*  full  effect  befin  I 
iht  eye  ii  attracted  by  the  paiti.     Theaa  ma;  be  cocuiderad  fa   faadaatati  I 
priudplei;  and,  in  applying  them  to  the  d^erent  itylet  in  which  water  a  I 
formed,  or  mrfacei  of  lawn  lurrounded  by  tree*  or  ihruba,  the  characCeritfn  I 
of  thete  itylei  readily  come  to  our  awiataoce.     Fw  example  ;    in  formiif  >  I 
piece  of  water  in  the  geometric  style,  the  outline  tnuit  be  compoaed  of  a^ 
atraight  or  regularly  curved  line*.     The  general  farm  may  be  a  aqoarc,  a 
octagon,  or  a  paraUelogrvni,  and  thi*  general  form  ia  that  which  will  pndon 
the  Snt  imprenion  on  the  mind  of  the  ipectator;  but  the  margin  of  thegca- 
metrical  figure  may  he  composed  of  numeroui  aegmenta  or  tangvata,  as  ai  tn 
form  an  intricate  outline,  which  will  afford  amuiement  to  the  ■pectstor  whca 
be  approachea  near  enough  to  the  figure  to  examine  it  in  detaiL     If  we  lion 
a  piece  of  water  in  imitation  of  the  ponda  and   lake*  of  nature,  in  wbai  it 
called  the  pictureique  manner,  we  muat  itill  begin  by  «ome  limple  form,  aad 
truit  to  tbia  for  the  general  impression,     'lliia  being  firmly  established,  tht 
margin  nay  be  varied  by  prominences  and  recesses,  and  trees  and  shrabs  (m 
shown  inj^.  295.),  to  any  eatent  that  does  not  interfere  with  the  effect  of  lbs 


figure  aa  a  whule.  If  a  piece  of  water  is  to  be  formed  in  the  gardfnnquc 
manner,  the  same  general  principles  are  followed ;  but,  w  all  the  dctsili  of 
the  margin  require  to  be  comparatively  distinct,  and  all  to  appear  decidedly 
artificial,  greater  care  is  rei^uiiite  to  combine  regularity,  unifonaily,  or 
symmetry,  with  variety. 
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487.  In  modem  gardetiitg,  a  long  uiadaig  canal  qfilill  water  it  frequeatly 
the  mott  effectiTe  fonn  in  which  that  element  c&n  be  introduced ;  and  it  u 

nothing  to  be  deiired.  This,  boirever,  can  only  take  place  vhere  long 
r«achei  of  it  are  teEU  at  a  coDBiderable  disUnce  irom  the  eye,  as  at  OatlaudB ; 
at  where  it  ii  leen  only  ia  lucceuional  portions,  by  a  spectator  walking  near 
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it,  and  the  walk  being  of  coniiderftble  length,  as  at  E^ier.  Sometiniei  a 
bridge  may  be  introduced  over  a  piece  of  water  of  this  kind  with  very  good 
effect;  but  care  must  be  taken  to  let  the  siie  of  the  archei  be  proportionate 
to  that  of  the  house  and  grounds.  This  bridge,  with  raastive  itone  arches,  as 
•hown  in  _fiff.  266,  would  be  out  of  place  where  everything  arcund  was  of 
■mall  aiM ;  and  a  bridge  with  small  low  arches,  ai  shown  in  fig.  297,  wotild 
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have  ■  much  lietter  effect.  Most  commonly  lucb  canals  are  near  the  eye, 
vary  considerably  in  widlh,  and  are  generally  contracted  towards  both  extre- 
mities, lo  ai  to  leave  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  the  spectator  that  they  are  only 
poodi.  Pieces  of  water  of  this  kind  are  frequently  of  such  a  length  as  not  to 
be  Men  all  at  once,  but  in  succession  ;  and  as,  Irom  the  irregularity  of  their 
width,  they  can  never,  when  so  seen,  be  mistaken  for  a  river,  they  ought  to 
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b*  tnated  in  cuch  a  muuxr  m  to  give  tb«m  the  appesnace  of  «  wiadMf 
lake;  which,  bcuig  tran  b  lucceMin  portioiM,  neh  of  thew  ongbt  to   !■*•■ 
•u  ■gTMiUe  ihape.     TheM  ihapei  ue  produced  on  the  principles  alfilj 
Uid  doWD,  Til.,  of  dijplaying  loiiie  obrioiu  Ggw«  h  a  whole,  and  i  inn  i  ■liai, 
the  water  altogetfaer  by  wood  whererer  the  dcMred  fom  ii  bteifered  witb  h^ 
the  oppoaite  ihorM  of  the  lake  or  canal  approaching,  or  leeining  to  ajn>ii»ai  fc. 
each  other  too  nearly.     When  a  winding  iheet  of  water  ii  at  mch  a  diataaer 
ftOBk  the  eje  a*  to  be  leeti  all  at  once,  then  all  that  can  be  done  i«,  to  emuar  m 
to  wind  agreeably,  either  by  directing  its  bend*  in  a  manner  more  or  le«a 
rqalar  or  •ynmetrical,  or  bj  creating  an  obTioo*  aUuuon  to  tome  recognhed 
flgnrc.    Thni,  the  general  tendency  d  the  winding  niaj  be  to  produce  • 
oeaoent-like  form ;  or  it  may  be  Mrpeotine ;  or  there  maj  I 
bend  in  aomc  regular  form,  and  the  rabordinata  bcndi  ma 
indiitlnct.    He  «aft  guide  in  thit  caee  i>,  the  principle  all 
producing  *ome  form  which  may  take  the  lead,  and  be  re 
and  truiting  for  rariety  to  the  lubotdinate  forma,  and  to  th 
488.  j/i  thtn  it  no  t»eh  thing  m  nahr*  at  m  pUee  of  wati 
or  a*  a  lake  IVom  which  there  doei  not  imue  a  brook ; 
gardening,  no  piece  of  itill  water  ought  to  be  formed,  in 
tome  point  indicated,  which  the  brook  might  be  (uppoeed  to  flow  from.      Zn 
the  geometrical  ityle  of  forming  piecei  of  water,  the  brook  it  repceeentcd  by 
•  formal  caacade ;  and,  in  natural-looking  ihapei,  there  it  commonly  nlao  a 
CMMde,  or  twnethiiig  of  the  kind,  in  the  way  of  outlet ;  or,  if  there  ia  not,  a 


portion  of  the  margin,  in  whit  it  decidedly  the  Icweit  put' of  the  general 
•nr&ce  of  the  ground,  oogUt  to  be  concealed  hy  Ireei,  oi  faj  ui  iiland,  lo  u 
to  leare  the  ipectator  room  to  nippoM  that  there  ii  an  outlet  io  the  proper 
place.  Mo*t  Ukei  are  alto  lupplied  by  brooks;  and,  for  thii  reaeon,  in  all 
imitatiDDi  of  them,  whether  gardeneique  or  picturesque,  there  ought  to  be  an 
indication  of  the  point  at  which  the  brook  or  rill  expand*  into  a  lake,  aa  wall 
at  of  that  where  it  contract!  again  into  a  brook.  Where  a  rill  or  until  itreani 
rum  through  a  narrow  valley,  it  lometimei  happeni  that  a  luceeuion  of  dam* 
■re  formed  icroM  the  valley,  in  order  to  produce  a  niceeuion  of  portdi;  and 
when  the  dam*  are  not  diigniied  by  wood,  and  the  margin*  propeily  varied, 
thi*  it  one  of  the  most  formal  and  unartiitical  appearance!  which  artificial 
water  can  be  made  to  produce,  la  valley!  which  are  nearly  fiat,  ponda 
formed  by  throwing  danti  acroM  are  more  ea«3y  managed;  hut  even  in  catea 
of  thii  kind,  the  daro  i*  frequently  left  naked,  and  the  margin  of  the  water 
nnbroken  by  treei  or  ieland*. 

Fig.  29S.  thorn  two  pond*  which  ezi!led  mme  years  ago  in  a  valley  at 
Lyne  Grove,  near  Chertsey,  Surrey ;  and  jijr.  299.  ahowi  the  manner  in  which 
we  proposed  to  reduce  both  piece*  to  the  lame  level,  to  vary  the  margin  by 
ialand*.  and  to  form  a  caicade  at  a  in  jig.  299. ;  where  alao  a  hydraulic  ram 
might  be  erected  for  forcing  up  the  water  to  a  ditem  on  the  top  of  the 
dwelling-houae.  Notwiihitanding  this  digression  on  the  forms  of  artificial 
water,  yet  that  element  is  to  great  an  addition  to  landscape,  that,  where  it  has 
a  clear  surface,  and  it  of  a  sufficient  extent  to  receive  a  breadth  of  light,  it  i* 
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u  ■Imratanyihape;  and  Uui  i*  exen^ifieJ  bj  tlte  elb«t  pn&el 
b;  the  piecei  of  watai  id  Wimbladon  Park,  thao  wliicli  none  weiv  ever  fontd 
«f  len  artittical  ibapei. 

489.  Growijite,^.— We  ihall  DOW  proceed  to  dncribe  the  p]an,jir.)U' 
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COmmtY   ITAXSIOKS. 


a.  The  entrance  ledge, 

b.  Tht  entntnce  portico  to  the  nu 
0.  The  kltchan-ooort 

d,  Ths  MBblemoort. 

e.  Hi*  Usndry,  and  tKwhonH  co 


1 1  the  Utter  Dial  u 


I 

I  m,  Btck-rard. 

t  a.  Paddock,  with  >  bnntlflil  brIiIIh- 
B  mral  grotto  It  ]i  (Tbrmnl  br  BashtlL 

I  who    nnutnictad    the  grotton   M 

S.  OatUndi,   Filnl    mi,  and  ottwr 

■  plMMt),  and  another  onanuntal 
•■  hnildlnc  at  q. 

I 

^  Cond4  who  nddcd  M  WlmbledoB 

I  Hoiue  bettan  It  wai  pimhaHd  by 

e,  tha  latt  Jctapta  Hanratt.  Eaq. 

C  (,  WaderncM  and  IUh-<tc«i. 

i  u,  Opan  frote  of  andent  tiwa. 

f  VVB,  Wire  I^Dce.  Bcparatlnf  tha  plea- 

^  aiire-gTouiid  and  mowD  grau  froiii 

"  the  park. 

j  w.  Hurdle  Ibnoe,  KparatlDK  the  npper 

i  from  the  lower  lairk. 

E  XX,  FIlb-pOBda, 

'  l^  DrinUng-pond. 

I  C  Well,  naar  whMi  la  a  hjdim^lie  tmn. 

S  which,  pot  In  DiDttai  bf  Ibe  wvta 

^  or  tha  Bpp«  plwn  irf  water  m  Ita 

■  ooara*  to  tU  lower  plaM,  BMm  a 
^  mpplT  to  tha  roof  of  tha  rtawalan, 
^  audtctheilMdactfthebot-bo«Ma. 

^  Fig.  301.  ii  a  geometiical  m«- 

.  tioa  of  the  grouod,  and  bird'a-eje 

^  view  of  the  park,  looking  to  die 

Fig.  302.  ii  k  itetian  and  bird'*- 
eye  *iew,  taken  on  the  aanie  line, 
looking  to  the  eait 

Fig  303.  ii  a  leetion  and  bird'a- 
eye  view,  looking  to  the  north- 
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Fig.  304.  ii  k  to 
^^aa  and  view,  look- 
ing to  the  tonih- 
weit,  and  ihowing 
the  front  of  tlie  boute. 
It  will  U  obMrred 
from  the  linn  indi- 
eiting  walks,  that 
there  ja  one  which 
makft  the  entire  cir- 
cuit of  the  reiidence, 
beiidea  acveral^croM 
walk*.  It  wiU  alw 
ht  Dhaerved,  that  the 
carriage  cominiiiii- 
cation  between  th« 
farm-yard  and  the 
■table  officBB  at  the 
hooae  ia  by  the  public 
road,  thotigb ,  ihere 
ii  a  prirate  carriage 
road,  in|a  more  direct 
line,  through  the  mill 
paddock. 

/V-  307.,  p.  434 
and  *3i,  ii  a  ground 
plan  of  the  flower- 
garden  and  kitchen- 
garden   on  a  larger 

a,  tlie  entriDoe  to  Um 

the  hoow,  thn»^  tha 
■TtaiH  t;  tha  doof^ 
mr    of    tha    garden 

'  arsh,  at  ihowB  In  the 
dMeh,;to.loe,   rnm 


the  antnim  fioBt  of 
tbe  hoDH,  N  tlut  per- 


h,  Elm-trae  ■Taone;  ■]•■ 

nar,  with  m  row  oT  Cblaa  mei.  plaoad  U  regnlar  tUatancea  tlong  tteb  aldr  of  the  gravel 
walk,  aad  nwh  ocntalnliig  a  ohdoa  flower, 
e.  A  nptntraetnre  at  rutkt-wnfc.  with  u  alrrMad  miUc  tmc  In  the  centre,  and  nummdcd 


J 


by  bedi,  with  boT- 
work.      Ths    dr- 


Imnn  clothed  with 
4  onspaninthaoan- 
In,  by  gartuidi  of 
VMpcn  Iwlned 
roimd  chilni  i  and 
brnng  at  »  dit- 
tuiH  th«  %pptmi- 
nee  thami  In  jtp. 

d,  Fond,     with     ■ 
fboBtain    in    tbo 

Us  of  dlflfcnnt 
iftdm,  md  nr- 
naudad  by  rock. 
woclcM  ihown  Id 
*.  *1» 
&  Kubla  bwdn  and 

/.  Bowtr  of  tnllla- 


left  m  bot'boaMt.    At  the  bank  of  cm*  end  of  tin  eanlnl  (CMU-hooM  It  a  door,  wUi 
aptat  to  the  prirate  gr  nHna  eoart  (m),  in  wUeh  there  l>  a  pelai|aiiiii»hoiu 
nsfi  of  pit*  tiaag  the  booti  ftr  Cape  bolbe  i  and  In  (ha  Interior  of  the  soort  m 
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a.  Large  rMerre-groniMl,  ramMmded  bj  tbe  potUng  and  working  shcda.  UxA-hanta,  ittl- 

f  roam,  men*!  room,  ke. 

a,  Fann-yant  the  deCalla  of  which  will  be  ftmid  bdotw. 

Pt  Foii1ti7<7anL 

9.  Hooae  of  the  gardener  and  general  manager.  r,  Bam. 

«,  Yard  ibr  rabbith,  pea-atlckB,  fte. 

/,  Pfaie-plta  in  the  Utehen-garden. 

•I  %  Part  of  the  prlTle  road  from  the  mill-paddock  to  the  ftrm-yaid,  iiok-]rud,  aad  anUe 
field ;  and  which  crotiei  the  elm  aTonne,  near  the  entrance  to  the  flowcr^gwdom:  bat  4ii 
road  being  little  need,  and  thai  only  earij  In  the  momingt  no  peroeptible  nsuzkn  of  It  an 
■een  in  the  elm  aTenne.  lUi  aTenoe  having  a  wire  teice  on  both  iidea»  n  (ate  la  placed 
in  each  teiecb  one  oppoeite  the  other  i  and  theie  gatea  are  opened  wfaenerer  onta  «•  te 
pam.  9,  Eaat  entranee  to  the  flower-garden. 

I0L  Eoad  from  Wimbledon  to  London.  a;  Wimbledon  OommoB. 

y.  Upper  park,  or  Uwn.  %  North  park,  ai\)olwl»g  the  arable  groaiiA. 

Fiff.  305.  ahowt  the  ground  plan  of  the  farm-yard  and  poultiy-yardy  and 
alao  of  the  range  of  .plant-houses,  on  a  larger  scale  than  in  the  preceding 
plan. 
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I         ■  ■■■       i 


a,  OrohideoQa  hooae.  6,  Plant  store. 

e,  d,  and  e,  Gnenhousea,  with  vlnee  trained  nnder  the  rafters. 

/  ATiary.  g,  Worldng-shed.  h  K  Fnmaoes. 

I,  Sitaation  of  the  eistem  on  the  top  of  the  brtek  wall  of  the  grecn-hoose.  to  whioh  watrr 
is  raised  bj  the  hydraalio  ram,  mentioned  in  p.  43».  s  whence  it  Is  oondnelad  to  tbs 
difltoent  plant-housea.  and  to  the  ibnntains  In  the  opfn  garden,  by  pipes. 


Bxtrmct  lo  Ut  fltmr-garin  of  Wiwitlrimi  HnH. 

J,  B«aerTfl-7ftrd  and  wDrUng-groDDd.  k,  ReBcrve-groond  fbrpUntiln  poti. 

1.  Cisl-ilicd.  «,  Tool-chtd.  H,  Pot-ihal.  o.  Hui'*-iot>m. 

p,  Swd-nom.  q,  Cupenter^  Ibop  r.  Bun.  ■  >,  Flu  Ibr  Capi  bnlb*. 

(,  Pdugonlam  boue  a,  EnclOMd  jtiA.  v.  Liquid  muim  tank. 

in  GnuiU7,  lappDrUd  oa  itone  plllus.  with  cipi  to  prermt  the  fttomt  oT  nu  uid  mice. 

X,  Open  jrvd.  y,  Cmttle-ilitd.  wltb  fbddef'ruk  i,  Pump  ud  dilnUiig-tnKigfa. 

I,  Cow-houH.  3.  Cair-pgn.  I,  Flgitlea. 

t,  Opm  «ttl»ih«L  with  IbddeT'iacki.  Id  Uu  buk  wall  dura  ii  ta  opening,  wlUi  ■  that- 
tsr.  W  *Uow  (bvli  to  pui  tbmogh  from  (ha  poiilti7-7ud.  »  M  to  piok  up  what  (bod  thif 
eui.  Id  tbe  Mttle-jrard. 

i.  Stable  Ibr  atf-bonei.  e.  Har-room,  and  place  for  eattln|  itniw  Into  chaff. 

Ti  V^S^-  near  which  there  ii  a  priTj  Ibr  the  Ann  wrTaiit*. 

a,  Tud  Ibr  dncki,  CBcloMd  b;  trtlUnrark. 

».  Onl  pond.  pkTed  with  bifeh  into  wbisli  U  thrown  the  (bod  (br  the  dneki. 

10,  HouKi  Ibr  the  ddcki.  1 1,  Poultry  jaid. 

1>,  ttni*  badn,  tooootalo  water  <br  tbapooltrf. 

It.  Lft|4Dg-boae  (be  eoDUiuni  IbwU  tl.LaTins-hanie  fir  hen  tniker*. 

19.  fl«oeraI  (Utanlng-hoiiie.  In  thli  honae.  MiinraoD  (bwta.  tmtejri.  and  dueki,  are  all  kept 
looae,  end  bttened  togMber.  It  U  (bond  thu  thla  auide  eratrJbataa  generally  to  their 
ftttenlng  i  becanie.  wheuerer  one  bird  goei  to  eat  the  othen  are  MUaulated  to  Imitate  It 

II.  Plaeefiir  lU(ealngqnarreIiomeG)wli,aDe(bwlheiDgfUl«iiedlnlI  at  a  time. 


OODHTBT  KiimOHS. 


K.Hnnftr  phMuantt!  nhloK  In  bnd  bera,  ud  aAvmrdi  toned  tnto  lb«  piriL 
M,  ngcou,    TImw  hart  tbdr  prtnolpal  >ulniM»  In  tlu  imA  md  hiv*  tlwiri  >  nil 
phMd  DO  ttM  BMr. 


Tlfl!  TILIA  OABDKKEB. 


Amla  rooM  oa  barlxontil  itripi  erf  baud,  iIhM  1  k^ 

lo  fbrm  ■  ilope.  fWm  tbr  Aoor  In  the  ftoot  ot  thr  boan  «> 

c  numiNr  of  t  cneabouH  ■(<««.    Tba  otdnt  tt  lUk  » 

■  fiiwli,  uid  to  prevent  them  from  dlrtjias  doa  umUkt  I'M 

11,  FjfltlM. 


Country  j(/iN8»n8. 


II.  CoTcnd  war  to  the  pouUi7-hoDK>,  pived  irlth  Dntcb  clink 
tUt  yard.  U.  Enlnnu  lo  tfa«  fum-jiird 

?<,  FlOTCr-cirden.  of  vrtUch  *  general  Ti«w,  nhowSn;  thf  malT 
i)  (JTCa  In  j^.  IDS. ;  and  rlewi  of  the  entrauce,  rustic  Mri 
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310 


-■■  ■■  L   '      I   I — ^-U 


JM^.  310.  thowt  the  plan  of  the  principal 
floor  of  the  house,  and  of  the  domcetie 
offices. 


0,  Sntmiee  hall,  wtth  Mmldrenlar  lonle 

1,  Saloon,  divided  bjr  oohmms  Into  three 
ments,  and  liaring  a  fireplaee  at  eneh  and  la 
the  otntra.  a  window  opens  andcr  a  porliesk  Id 
the  lawn. 

c;  Drawinf-room.  d^  Dining-room 

tf  Anteroom  to  the  dining-room. 

/  Anteroom  to  the  drawing-room. 

§0,  FiMmges  and  principal  staireaeei 

K  Bieakftut-room.  i  Stote-doeet 

ft.  Antsfoom  to  the  eonserratory. 

I,  Oaatenralory  (  the  fttmt 'arehlteetaral,  and  tke 

roof  of  flam*  so  that  the  plants  in  it  thrive  in 

the  greatest  Inzariaace. 
Ni,  Billiard-room.  n.  Study.  o.  Cshinet 

p,  XJOmrj.       q.  Bath-room.        r,  Bvtlei^  pantty. 
«,  Hoosekeeper^  room.  d  Sorrantf  haU. 

M,  Still-room.         9,  Oook*S  pantry.         k^  Lardir. 
«.  Kitchen.  y,  Bcallery. 

z  Mt  Foor-stalled  stables 

I,  Harness  room.  f  t,  Ooaeh-homes. 

5,  Three-stalled  staUe,  with  ooaehman'S  room  orw. 
4.  Dang-plt.  ft,  WashhoQse,  with  laandiy  OTcr. 

6,  dstem,  sopplied  with  water  by  the  engine  la  the 
mill  paddock  7,  Diying-groand. 

8.  Brewhoose.  9,  lee-ceUar.  10,  Deiiy. 

II,  Dog-kennel.  If,  Bottle-room. 
19,  Dost-bins.         14,  Coals,  wood,  female  •efrsstt' 

privies,  and  other  oonrenlenees. 
1ft,  KItchen-oourt.  16,  Chaiee  hoase. 

17,  18,    Coaoh-hoases,   and   man-serraoti*  prir/ 

a^Joiaing. 


J 
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TbcTB  are  KTeral  other  minor  coriveniencn  in  thif  and  the  three  preceding 
jJmu,  tnch  as  water-cloieta,  Sec,  which  we  have  not  thought  it  neceuary  to 
|Mrtieut«riM;  and  in  theplan,^.  307.  there  are  asTeral  ruiEic  uala,  benchea, 
and  mtiiig-placet,  which  liave  not  been  noticed.  There  la  al«o  a  Teserve 
ice-bwne  near  the  head  of  the  upper  lake. 
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Fig.  304.  ii  k  lec- 
tion  and  view,  leak- 
ing to  th*  toDib- 
«ett,  and  thowing 
the  fhmtof  the  house. 
It  will  be  obierred 
fiota  the  linei  indi- 
cating wallti,  that 
then  ia  one  which 
makes  the  entire  cir- 
cuit or  the  residence, 
betide*  several^  cnwa 
walks.  It  wiU  also 
be  observed,  that  the 
carnage  communj- 
cttloD  between  the 
farm-yard  and  the 
•table  offices  at  the 
honse  ia  by  the  public 
road,  though. (here 
i*  a  private  carriage 
road,  in]a  more  direct 
line,  through  the  mill 
paddock. 

JFig.  307.,  p.  434 
and  435,  i*  a  ground 
plan  of  the  flower- 
garden  and  kitchen- 
garden  on  a  larger 


tanucbM  off  thnngh 
the  mlll-piddaek  to 
the  entruiM  ftont  of 
the  bouse,  10  that  par- 


eorated.  during  nmi. 

mer.  with  a  row  oT  CMni  TSiea,  pliead  at  regnlv  dlitsnce*  along  each  iIiId  of  the  gnrel 
'  walk,  and  cash  oontalning  a  chdee  flower, 
A  A  mpaitractora  of  niMlc-wrak,»lthaD  elevated  nuUcTue  lntli«eenln,  end  (luroaailed 


couinvr  jfAvaioKs. 


MHuner-kouBe,  wc  ptM»d  a  rocky  CMCsde,  ttndded  with  alpine  pUnt«,  and 
ascended,  through  a  ihrubbery,  to  a,  romantic  groito ;  from  tl>e  entrance  of 
which  there  il  the  retired  home  view  ehown  in  Jig.  313.  This  grotto  was 
formed  by  Bushell, — the  most  celebrstrd  grotto  and  cascade  artist  tliat  ever 
appeared  in  England.      The   grotto   at  Pain'ii  Hill,  is  considered  his  ehef- 
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d^ceMmr€\  and  next  to  it  noks  the  one  «t  Oatlands,  whicb  the  grotto  at 
Wimbledon  retembles  in  general  cbaraeier.    Entering  an  open  grove  of  Ibreat 
trees,  we  next  come  to  a  light  iron  bridge,  paaaing  over  wfaicb,  we  noticed  an 
immense  pollard  oak  some  centuries  old,  covered  with  ivy,  and  a  very  Uvg* 
MagndUa  acuminiita,  which  was  an  imported  plant,  and  brought  from  America 
by  the  botanist  Fraser.     Here  are,  also,  Pinu»  8er6tina,  and  some  oCfacr 
American  trees,  which  were  planted  here  when  they  were  first  introduced 
into  England.    From  this  open  grove,  which  is  situated  near  the  largest  piece 
of  water,  the  stranger  may  either  proceed  to  the  gardens  and  fium-buildiogs 
by  an  open  path  directly  through  the  park,  or  by  a  chvuitous  course  in  the 
boundary  plantation,  which  forms  two  sides  to  the  arable  land.     Arrived  at 
the  farmery  and  the  poultry-yard,  their  detaib  will  be  found  remarkably 
complete,  as  the  plans  and  descriptions  which  we  have  already  given  will 
prove.     The  kitchen-garden  is  chiefly  remarlLable  for  producing  ezcelient 
crops;  but  tfie  grand  feature  of  the  place,  in  a  gardening  point  of  view,  is  the 
flower-garden,  which  occupies  upwards  of  three  acrssy  and  contains  above  200 
beds  of  flowers.    These  beds  are  of  different  shapes  and  sises,  and  they  are 
scattered  over  the  surface  with  very  little  regaid  to  regularity  or  symmetry  ; 
the  object,  apparently,  being  to  get  as  many  bads  as  possible  into  the  given 
space,  allowing  a  small  strip  of  grass  between  them,  in  order  to  keep  tfaem 
distinct,  and  to  admit  of  walking  round  them.    In  point  of  general  design, 
therefore,  this  flower-garden  has  nothing  to  recommend  it;  but,  from  the 
great  number  of  beds,  and  almost  endless  variety  of  the  kinds  and  colours  of 
the  flowers  they  contain,  it  presents  a  dassling  surface,  of  the  most  brilliant 
colours,  mingled  together  In  confusion.    This  garden  is  admirably  managed 
by  Mrs.  Marryat's  gardener,  Mr.  Reddii^,  who  keeps  an  ample  stock  of 
plants  in  pots,  in  order  that,  as  soon  as  one  crop  of  flowers  begins  to  &de,  the 
plants  may  instantly  be  removed,  and  replaced  by  others  just  coming  into 
bloom.    The  number  of  species  cultivated  in  this  garden  exceeds  750,  exclu- 
sive of  varieties  of  florist's  flowers,  such  as  dahlias,  hearts-eases,  tulips,  &c. 
The  first  appearance  of  gaiety  in  this  garden  usually  commences  in  Febmary, 
with  the  appearance  of  crocuses,  snowdrops,  primroses,  and  Russian  violets. 
In  March,  to  these  are  added  narelBsi  of  various  kinds,  numerous  species  of 
^cflla,  and  other  early  bulbs,  together  with  i9axifraga  oppositifdlia ;  and,  in 
April,  the  different  varieties  of  hyacinth  make  a  splendid  show,  and  perfume 
the  garden  with  their  fragrance.     Primroses,  double  and  single,  ^rabis, 
Aubriitia,  ^^asum,  C/robus,  the  common  wallflower,  and  a  number  of  other 
plants,  produce  a  brilliant  effect  during  this  month ;  and,  from  this  period, 
the  briUianey  and  beauty  of  the  garden  never  fades  during  the  whole  of  the 
summer.    In  the  autumn,  the  last  flowers  are  those  of  the  dahlia,  some  of  the 
Mexican  and  Califomian  annuals,  and  the  chrysanthemum ;  and,  after  these 
are  removed,  in  consequence  of  being  blackened  by  (rost,  the  garden  depends 
for  its  beauty  during  the  winter  on  the  evergreen  flowering  shrabs,  such  as 
^'rbutus,  laurustinus,  ^rica,  i)&phne,  &c. ;  on  the  beds  of  eveigreen  herba- 
ceous plants,  such  as  pinks,  carnations,  saxifrages,  sweetwilliams,  &c. ;  on  the 
green  turf,  on  the  rich  yellow  gravel,  on  the  clear  water,  and  on  the  state  of 
neatness  in  which  the  whole  is  kept. 

491. — Wire  fence.— 'hA  the  park  abounds  with  hares  and  rabbits,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  inclose  the  flower-garden  on  the  sides  next  it,  and  the  mill  paddock, 
with  a  wire  fence,  hare- proof ;  and  this  fence  is  so  artfUUy  concealed  among 


COCHTBT  lUKSlONS. 


tbc  thmba,  u  ictrcelj  snywhere  to  be  *ecn,  «ieept  at  the  two  entranoH  to 
die  girden,  where  tbere  are,  of  neceaHljr,  bore-proof  wicketi. 

492.  Tkt  wkoU  maimgemtut  of  the  park,  garitiu,  and  /am,  \t  conmitled 
to  Hr.  Redding,  who  ii  an  example  of  a  roo4t  judicious,   careful,  and  hic- 
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cessfiil  farmer,  ai  well  as  gardener;  two  pursuits  which,  considcrio^  &k 
great  number  of  plants  in  the  flower-garden  and  green-hooaes,  oDe  vocM 
think  almost  incompatible. 

493.  Eewutrks, — ^There  is  a  simplicity,  combined  with  a  certain   de^iree  sf 
grandeur,  in  the  view  from  the  lawn  front,  which  makes   a   eonsideraUf 
impression  on  the  stranger.    The  most  complete  parts  of  this  reaideiioe  aie 
the  dwelling-houie  and  domestic  offices,  and  the  &rm  offices.     The  latter  are 
neither  regular  nor  symmetrical;  but  they  are  designed  on  the  lieat 
ciples ;  they  are  quite  suitable  for  a  small  farm  where  the  object  is   the 
sumption  of  the  produce,  and  they  are  substantially  executed  ;  circmnataiiocs 
which  show  that  neither  regularity  nor  symmetry  is  an  essential  in^redieBt 
where  the  main  object  is  use.   The  relative  situation  of  the  farm-yard,  poultry- 
yard,  kitchen  garden,  and  back  courts  to  the  flower-garden,  is  also  good ; 
and,  though  there  is  no  convenient  connection,  within  the  grounds,  betwera 
these  and  the  stable  offices,  this  is  rendered  comparatively  unnecessary-  by 
the  situation  of  the  public  road.    The  ground  plan  of  the  bou^e  is  well  calcu- 
lated both  for  splendour  and  habitableness.     The  dining-room  and  drawing- 
room  are  spacious  rooms,  admirably  connected,  and  yet  sufficiently  calculated 
for  display  in  passing  ft-om  the  one  to  the  other.   When  the  family  are  alone, 
there  is  a  sufficient  number  of  smaller  living-rooms  to  serve  the  purpose  <jf  a 
dining-room,  drawing-room,  &c.,  for  more  than  a  dozen  persons;   without 
using  the  principal  rooms.    The  grand  central  passage  through  tlie  house 
being  broad,  and  well  lighted  both  from  the  en 'Is  and  the  roof,  U  also  a  great 
source  of  comfort  and  convenience;  as  are  the  domestic  offices,  from  their 
extent  and  number. 

Design  XXXI. — ji  viUoj  of  from  50  to  1(H)  acres  in  the  geometrical  9ij^. 

494.  General  oheervationi, — We  have  given  this  design,  to  show  how  the 
ancient  style  of  laying  out  grounds  can  be  adapted  to  modern  uses.    We  have 
repeatedly  observed  that  we  are  not  among  those  who  consider  the  ancient, 
or  architectural,  style  of  laying  out  grounds  as  fit  only  for  the  ages  in  which  it 
first  appeared;  and  that,  on  the  contrary,  we  consider  it  as  much. a  style 
among  other  styles  of  landscape-gardening,  as  the  Gothic  is  among  other 
styles  of  architecture.     The  suitableness  of  this  style  for  a  country  in  a  wild 
state  must,  we  think,  be  obvious  to  every  unprejudiced  mind,  from  the 
contrast  which  its  clearly  defined  lines  and  forms  afiTord  to  the  irregularity  of 
the  surrounding  scenery,  and  from  the  obvious  expression  of  art  and  refine- 
ment which  they  produce.     In  travelling  over  a  flat  country,  like  great  part 
of  the  interior  of  Poland,  which  may  be  described  as  one  interminable  forest 
(the  cultivated  lands  and  pastures  being  merely  extensive  glades),  it  is 
delightful  to  arrive  at  a  post-house  with  a  walled  garden,  and  perhaps  a  field 
or  two  enclosed  by  clipped  hedges.     In  the  neighbourhood  of  Moscow,  the 
greater  part  of  the  country  residences  are,  or  at  least  were  in  1814,  laid  out 
in  the  geometrical  style,  and  the  principal  things  that  were  admired  in  them 
by  the  inhabitants  were  the  long  straight  avenues  and  walks,  bordered  by 
clipped  hornbeam  hedges  of  great  height;  and  the  immense  spruce  fir  hedges, 
which  were  found  in  other  parts  of  the  grounds  and  near  the  mansions.    The 
geometrical  style,  besides  being  suitable  for  all  countries  not  regularly  Hned 
out  by  walls  and  hedges,  and  cultivated  in  regular  fields  or  ridges,  is  also  in 
an  eminent  degree  adapted  for  public  gardens  and  parks,  in  which  masses  of 
people,  or  of  horses  and  carriages,  are  to  congregate  together.     If  the  reason 
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be   asked  why  straight  walks,  avenues,  and  formal  lines  of  plantation,  are 

more  suitable  for  places  of  public  resort  than  tbe  circuitous  walks,  scattered 

groups,  and  single  trees  of  the  modem  style,  the  answer  is,  that  such  straight 

iwalks  swd  broad  avenues  are    better  adapted   for    displaying   crowds    of 

people,  and  long  cavalcades  of  horses  and  carriages,  to  advantage ;  and  that 

the  great  object  of  those  public  walks  is  display.     Such  scenes  are  not  for 

solitude,  says  Byron,  speaking  of  the  gardens  of  Versailles ;  and  the  truth  of 

this  remark  must  have  been  felt  by  every  one  who  has  seen  such  gardens. 

We  do  not  say  that  it  is  necessary  for  all  the  walks  of  a  public  garden  to  be 

straight,  and  all  the  trees  in  rows,  or  in  formal  masses ;  we  merely  take  these 

features  as  characteristic  of  the  style,  freely  allowing  that,  when  the  curves  of 

roads  and  walks  in  the  modem  style  are  so  large  as  to  present  large  portions 

of  them  to  the  eye  at  the  same  time,  the  effect  comes  to  be  nearly  the  same  as 

in  the  geometrical  style  in  its  utmost  rigour.     Hence,  the  somewhat  curved 

roads  in  the  Regent's  Park,  and  in  Hyde  Park,  in  London,  are  nearly  as 

effective  in  displaying  the  company  assembled  in  them  as  the  straight  roads 

in   the  Mall  in  St.  James's  Park,  in  the  avenues  in  the  Champs  Elys^es  in 

Paris,  and  in  the  walks  of  the  gardens  at  Versailles  and  Schbnbrunn.    It  will 

be  recollected,  however,  that  the  walks  and  roadi  in  all  the  places  mentioned, 

f^om  tlieir  comparative  straightness,  belong  more  to  the  geometrical  than  to 

the  modem  style.    To  pass  from  carriage-drives  to  walks  adapted  solely  for 

persons  on  foot,  if  we  take  a  review  of  all  the  public  gardens  in  Europe,  we 

shall  find  that  the  most  effective  display,  on  holidays,  is  always  made  in  broad 

straight  walks :  for  example,  in  the  broad  north  and  south  walk  in  Kensington 

Gardens ;  in  the  broad  avenue  through  the  Regent  s  Park,  opposite  Portland 

Place ;  the  broad  walk  opposite  the  Luxemburg,  in  Paris ;  that  opposite  the 

palace  of  Sehonbrunn,  near  Vienna ;  and  those  in  the  gardens  of  the  summer 

palace,  in  St  Petersburg.    The  truth  is,  that  the  modem  style  is  essentially 

calculated  for  solitude  and  retirement,  while  the  geometrical  style  is  especially 

calculated  for  publicity  and  display.    The  numerous  windings  of  the  walks 

in  the  modem  style,  and  the  various  groups  into  which  its  woods  are  thrown, 

occasion,  to  a  spectator  walking  along  them,  a  perpetual  change  in  the 

scenery,  and  never  allow  masses  or  long  columns  of  people  to  be  seen  at 

once.    Every  thing  connected  with  the  ancient  style  has  exactly  a  contrary 

effect :  there  can  be  no  privacy  in  straight  avenues. 

495.  Adaptation  of  the  geometrical  style  to  modem  resideneee, — Since  then 
the  geometrical  style  is  chiefly  adapted  for  an  unenclosed  or  wild  country, 
and  for  public  parks  or  gardens,  on  what  grounds,  it  may  be  asked,  is  it 
recommended  for  suburban  residences?    Our  answer  is,  to  accommodate  the 
tasts  of  particular  individuals ;  to  introduce  as  a  contrast  to  suburban  resi'* 
dences  in  the  modern  style ;  and  to  suit  newly  peopled,  and  thinly  inhabited 
countries,  such  as  the  back  settlements  of  America  or  Australia.     Besides 
these  ressons,  which  refer  to  what  may  be  called  the  relative  beauty  of  the 
style,  we  contend,  that  it  has  some  positive  beauties,  which  are  peculiarly  its 
own,  and  on  which  account  alone  it  deserves  occasionally  to  be  introduced* 
Among  these  are,  the  grandeur  of  its  avenues,  and  the  consistency  with  which 
this  expression  is  maintained  throughout  a  whole  place ;  the  masses  of  light 
and  shade  which  are  produced  by  these  avenues ;  the  succession  and  uni- 
formity of  the  trees  which  compose  them;  the  idea  of  distance  given  by  their 
lengthened  vistas ;  and  the  feeling  of  shelter  and  protection  which  intersecting 
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avcDUcs  and  rowi  of  trees  always  produce.    To  tbeee  beanties  ought  to 
added  those  of  the  scenery  in  the  immediate  yidnity  of  the 
terraces,  the  embroidered  parterres,  the  Imtntains,  the  statnesy 
eomlbrt  produced  by  the  near  vicinity  of  the  kitdien-garden.    Takn^ 
the  ancient  and  the  modem  styles,  however,  and  examining  them  im] 
we  readily  allow  that  much  more  variety  and  interest  can  be  created  hj 
latter  style  than  by  the  former ;  and,  fiurther,  that  the  modem  style  ia 
adapted  to  modem  circumstances,  not  only  on  account  of  the  oontiwat 
its  lines  and  forms  produce  to  the  lines  and  forms  of  a  country  e 
cultivated,  but  on  account  of  its  affording  more  ready  means  of  displaying 
numerous  foreign  trees  and  shrubs,  which  at  the  present  day  ure 
comparatively  common  in  the  gardens  of  temperate  climates.    We  shall  nam 
describe  the  plan  before  us. 

496.  Qrmmdphn,  ^v. — Passing  along  the  turnpike-road  (a  a  in^.  SI  4.) 
indication  is  given  of  a  gentleman's  teat  by  the  triple  row  of  trees  within 
boundary  wall.    Arrived  at  the  point  b,  we  there  find  an  open  iron 
in  the  centre  of  a  semicircular  wall ;  and,  looking  through  the  gateway  akftng 
the  avenue,  we  observe  at  its  further  end  a  lofty  square  house  (the  manaijoii) 
on  a  nused  basement    Between  the  centre  gateway  and  the  lodges  cm  ead 
hand,  there  are  two  openings  of  the  same  width  as  the  gateway ;  and,  like  st, 
they  are  filled  in  with  ironwork,  so  as  also  to  resemble  gates,    Throv^h  theae 
the  eye  looks  along  the  avenues  c  c,  which  are  weU  calculated  to  give  an  idea 
of  extent.    After  passing  through  the  gates,  if  we  look  to  the  right  and  leA^ 
we  see  the  aTcnues  at  right  angles  to  the  approach  avenue  (dd)^  and,  on  eaeb 
side  of  the  avenue  leading  to  the  house,  the  side  avenues  (e  e).    The  centre 
avenue  has  a  broad  gravel  road,  but  all  the  other  avenues  are  in  gtasa 
Arrived  at/,  which  is  the  entrance  to  the  court  of  honour,  if  we  look  to  the 
right  and  left,  we  have  the  avenues g §;  though  these  are  chiefly  calcnlated 
fbr  making  an  impressi<m  on  a  stranger  when  he  comes  out  of  the  oomt  of 
honour  on  returning  from  the  mansion.    Having  passed  through  the  court  ct 
honour  (k)  (in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  statue,  a  sun-dial,  or  an  obelisk),  and 
also  directly  through  the  hall  of  the  house,  we  descend  the  steps  fttNa  the 
platform  on  the  garden  front,  and  arrive  at  a  terrace  walk,  which  extends  on 
each  tide  as  far  as  i  i.    Directly  in  front,  there  is  an  ancient  parterre,  with  a 
raised  terrace  walk  round  it.    On  the  right  is  the  kitchen-garden  (i^) ;  and  on 
the  left,  the  bosquet  (Q,  which  is  analogous  to  the  modem  dumbbery.    To  the 
north  of  the  bosquet,  there  are  a  conservatory,  summer-room,  fVame-ground, 
and  reserve-garden  (m),  all  of  which  will  hereafter  be  explained  more  in 
detail;  and,  to  the  north  of  the  kitchen-garden,  there  are  tibe  stable  offices, 
cow^yard,  poultry-yard,  laundry,  and  drying^ground  (n) ;  as  will  also  be  here- 
after more  fully  explained.    There  are  the  back  roads  (o  o)  to  the  offices^ 
gardens,  &c.,  proceeding  from  the  main  approach  at  /;  so  that  no  servant 
need  ever  have  occasion  to  cross  the  court  ^  honour,  except  when  in  attend- 
ance on  his  master,  or  to  open  the  court  gates.    From  the  points  t  •  and  pji, 
and  from  the  walks  in  the  kitchen-garden,  and  in  the  bosquet,  leading  to 
these  points,  vistas  are  obtained  along  the  avenues  in  the  park ;  which  are 
shown  by  the  plan  so  distinctly,  that  it  is  unnecessary  here  to  enter  into 
furtlier  details.    Two  of  these  avenues  (q  q)  are  shorter  tiian  the  others ;  but^ 
to  direct  attention  from  this  circumstance,  which  would  show  the  boundaiy 
fence  rather  nearer  than  is  derirablei  obelisks  are  placed  near  their  termina- 
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tion,  at  rr.  Two  other  avenuet  («  $)  are  interrupted,  by  omtttiiig  the  lines  ol 
trees  in  that  portion  of  them  which  would  pass  the  front  of  the  hooae,  and 
would  have  obstructed  its  view;  but  this  interruption  will  not  materially 
injure  the  effect  from  the  points  PP  ^^  ^^  kitchen-garden  and  the  bosquet. 
Certain  avenues  are  carried  through  the  arable  lands  exterior  to  the  pork  or 
paddock,  in  order  to  show  that  the  proprietor's  property  extends  cm  erery 
side.  At  ti,  these  avenues  border  the  natural  wood ;  but,  in  the  other  pli 
they  are  carried  through  the  middle  of  corn-fields,  the  ground  under  the 
being  kept  in  grass.  At  9  v  are  woods,  that  is,  standard  trees,  witli  coppioe- 
wood  beneath  them  for  the  protection  of  game ;  at  ww  are  hop-grounda ; 
at ««,  orchards;  at  yy«  gardens  to  the  entrance  lodges  (not  shaded  by  the 
trees  of  the  avenues,  as  such  gardens  too -frequently  are,  but  folly  exposed  to 
the  south) ;  and  at  z  is  a  single  row  of  trees,  which  is  carried  along  the  public 
road  as  far  as  the  property  extends.  The  farmery  in  this  detign  is  sappoaed 
to  be  situated  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road,  and  is  not  shown  in  the  plan ; 
but  several  of  the  arable  fields  belonging  to  it  are  seen  on  the  east  and  west 
boundaries  of  the  park. 

Fiff.  315.  shows  the  house,  gardens,  and  offices  of  the  residence  just 
described,  on  a  larger  scale  than  in  the  plan^.  314. 

a,  Tbe  court  of  honour,  with  three  gatewsTi,  and  an  obdisk  in  the  centre. 

I,  The  stable-court,  on  the  northside  of  which  are  a  rix-ataned  stable,  haness-roeiiB;  wMi 

groomiB  sleeping-room  over,  and  two  ooach-hoaiBes ;  and  in  the  nortii-«ast  ai^fle  there  ia  a 

turret  with  a  dock,  a  corresponding  turret  behig  formed  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  oomt 

of  honour.  c.  Cow-yard, 

d.  Open  shed,  ftr  roots  and  ether  Ibod  for  the  cows  in  winter,  and  where  calves  or  a  p|g 

may  be  fiittened,  and  one  or  two  donkeys  kept, 
c.  Cow-house  for  five  cows. 

/   Wash  house,  with  laundry  over.  g,  Fmit  and  root-room. 

A,  Banqueting-room,  or  sommer-hoose,  for  eating  fruit  in,  with  rooms  on  the  first-floor.    A 

dstem  for  supplying  the  fbnntains  is  immediately  under  the  root 
i.  Poultry-yard.  k.  Kitchen-court. 

/,  Drying-ground,  in  the  north-west  angle  of  which  is  a  pigeon-house, 
m,  Beserve  ground  for  the  kitchen  garden.  n.  Kitchen-garden, 

o.  Grand  terrace  walk,  from  which  there  are  several  flights  of  steps;  one  ascending  to  the 

house  terrace,  one  descending  to  tbe  flower-garden,  one  descending  to  the  kitchen-garden* 

and  one  descending  to  the  bosquet. 
Pt  Basin  and  fountain,  in  the  centre  of  the  flower-garden;  the  fountain,  sappUed  with  water 

flrom  a  cistern  on  the  roof  of  the  house. 
q.  Terrace,  or  platform,  on  which  the  house  stands, 
r.  Veranda,  or  way  covered  with  a  glass  roof^  which  leads  to  the  conservatory  and  the 

summer  room  (/}. 
J,  Lobby  to  die  conservatoiy,  communicating  with  a  back  room,  the  ibrdng-groond,  and 

a  water-closet. 
t.  Summer  room,  which  may  dtber  be  a  museum,  a  room  for  pictures  or  statues,  a  room  ftr 

reading  in,  a  school-room,  or  a  banqneting-room.    On  the  first-floor  are  rooms  for  booka 

or  pictures ;  and  immediatdy  under  the  roof  is  a  dstem  for  supplying  water  to  the 

bosquet,  the  conservatory,  and  the  fordng  department. 
«,  Back  sheds  to  the  conservatory  and  pottlng-ahed,  and  work-rooms  for  the  fiMdng-groond. 
V,  Fordng-groond,  with  two  pits,  and,  at  the  back,  a  vinery,  peach-house,  and  house  ibr 

pines  and  grapes. 
Wt  Gardener's  house,  and  two  rooms  for  lodging  under-gardeners, 
X  X,  Reserve-ground  for  tbe  flower-garden  and  the  flower-beds  in  the  bosquet ;  having,  ia 

the  north-east  angle,  a  i^geon-house,  or  a  house  for  peacocks,  to  correspond  wHih  tbe 

pigeon-house  in  the  drying-ground. 
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y,  Four  oompartments  in  the  boeqaet.  one  laid  oat  u  an  erieetnm,  anoUier  u  a  rosaitelii,  a 
thlnl  aa  an  American  gaitlen,  end  the  fourth  aa  a  flower-garden. 

z.  The  four  prlndpal  oompartmcnto  of  the  boeqoet,  planted  aa  an  arboretom;  the  laii^eat 
trees  being  placed  adjoining  the  central  walks,  and  the  smallest  sbrabe  bordering  the 
Ibur  side  walks.  Tn  the  ancient  style,  when  tiiere  were  not  above  a  doaen  kinds  of  trees 
and  shrubs  in  coItiTation  in  any  garden  In  Europe,  the  walks  of  the  bosqnet  were 
bordered  by  hornbeam  or  yew  hedges,  kept  regularly  cHpped ;  and  the  interior,  of  the 
eompartments  was  kept  Aill  of  wood,  of  the  kind  most  abondaat  (often  of  the  eonmion 
hazel,  for  the  sake  of  the  nats),  bat  oot  so  as  never  to  rise  higher  than  the  hedges  which 
bordered  the  walks,  and  often  cnt  quite  level  on  the  upper  surface.  Hwnbeam  was  In 
most  common  use  for  bosquet  hedges ;  but  the  yew  was  occarionally  employed  Ibr  the 
same  purpose,  both  in  France  and  England ;  and,  in  Italy,  the  phillyrea  and  the  ileau  cr 
evergreen  oak. 

I,  Bonndary  fence  on  the  sooth,  east,  and  west  sides  of  the  bosqnet,  the  flower  garden,  and 
the  kitchen-garden,  supposed  to  be  a  sunk  wall,  rifing  4^  ft.  above  the  sorAiee,  on  the  side 
next  the  bosquet,  and  showing  a  sloping  ditch  on  the  other  sidiv  like  that  of  the  modem 
sank  fence. 

9  9,  TortioDB  of  the  boundary  fence,  both  of  the  bosquet  and  the  kitchen-garden,  formed 
of  open  iron  palisading,  In  order  that  spectators  within  may  see  along  the  avenues  in  the 
park.  8  S  8,  Commencement  of  the  avenues. 

4  4  4,  Tsfraee  walk  surrounding  the  flower-garden,  to  which  there  are  fimr  desecnts  by 
flights  of  steps.  The  fountain  in  the  centre  may  consist  of  a  gnmp  of  allegorical  flgnrea, 
which  will  not  only  be  In  harmony  with  this  style  of  gardening,  but  will  require  a  smaller 
quantity  of  water,  and  less  elevatloft-of  fountain-head,  to  produoe  an  effect,  than  where  a 
single  columnar  Jet  Is  employed. 

ft,  A  covered  way,  the  roof  being  glazed,  with  creepers  underneath,  to  oorre«pond  with  the 
veranda  (r).  Underneath  this  covered  way  there  are  two  passages ;  one  to  the  kitdien 
and  other  under-ground  ofllces  (which  are  all  lighted  flnom  windows,  only  half  the  height 
of  which  is  above  the  level  of  the  platform),  and  the  other  up  a  flight  of  steps  to  the 
terrace;  the  object  of  this  last  passage  being  to  admit  of  the  master  or  mistress  descending 
to  the  kitchen-court  (Jt),  and  theqce  to  the  pouMxy-court  (0,  and  to  the  ftnit-rooin, 
banqueting- room,  &c.,  by  the  most  direet  mode. 

8  8,  Situations  Ibr  sun-dials.  7  7,  Situatians  for  statues. 

8  8,  Situations  Ibr  obelisks. 

9,  Feach  and  flg  wall,  19  ft.  high,  with  broad  border. 

10,  0>nservative  wall,  19  It  high,  with  a  narrow  border. 

II,  (conservative  border,  for  Cape  bulbs,  in  fimt  of  the  conservatory. 

19, 19,  Holly  hedges,  10  ft.  high,  with  stene  piers,  surmonnted  by  vases,  at  the  doorw^ya^ 
angles  of  Intersection,  Ac.  For  the  holly  hedges,  brick  walla  may  be  wholly  or  partial^ 
substituted,  and  covered  with  Ihiit- trees  oroniameiital  shmba. 

13  IS.  Stone  piers,  surmoimted  by  vases. 

Fig.  316.  is  a  slight  sketch,  showing  a  birdVeye  view  of  the  whole  place. 

497.  Remarks, — In  this  design  we  have  purposely  omitted  a  feature  common 
in  the  geometrical  style ;  viz.,  a-moat  of  water  round  the  house,  offices,  and 
gardens ;  and  the  reason  we  have  done  so  is,  that  we  suppose  the  situation  to 
be  flat  in  a  flat  country,  and,  consequently,  that  so  much  stagnant  water 
would  be  unwholesome.  In  many  cases,  also,  a  broad  straight  canal  would, 
in  ancient  thnes,  have  been  carried  on  from  that  part  of  the  moat  which  was 
in  front  of  the  flower-garden  to  the  boundary  of  the  park ;  and  this  also  we 
have  omitted  for  the  same  reason.  The  bosquet,  in*  some  cases,  would  hare 
had  one  of  its  compartments  laid  out  as  a  labyrinth,  which  we  have  not  shown, 
because  we  prefer  devoting  the  whole  of  the  bosquet  to  a  collection  of  treea 
and  shrubs.  We  would  not,  however,  omit  the  labyrinth,  not  only  because  it 
is  one  of  the  features  of  the  style,  but  because  we  observe  that  in  those  few 
places  wkcie  labyrintha  at  present  exist  in  England,  they  are  always  great 
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sourcaa  of  Rmiucmciit  to 
tbe  young  people  who 
are  allowed  to  vint  tha 
ground*.  Ever;  one  who 
tua  be«n  at  Hampton 
Court  will  recollect  the 
labyriBtb  there,  which  is 
open  U  all  times  to  «ll 
tha  world,  and  i*  the 
■ource  of  perpetual 
ttmiuement  to  the  pub- 
lic. Tliere  ii  also  a  very 
well  kept  lahyrinth  at 
Chaiening,  the  leat  of 
E«rl  Stanhope,  where 
the  grounds  have  been 
lud  out  by  the  preieot 
e*rl,  chiefly  iu  the 
ancieot  tlyle,  and.  in 
very  correct  aod  appro- 
priate taite ;  and  where, 
with  an  example  worthy 
oS  intitatian,  they  we  at 
an  times  open  to  all  the 
public,  A  labyrinth  of 
hornbeam  hedges  might 
be  introduced  at  w  in 
>!;.  31 4.  in  p.  447,  bstead 
of  one  of  the  hop- 
ground).       The    woods 

might  be  cut  into  alleys, 
•tan,  and  palUt  J'oU; 
•nd  it  would  not  be  iu- 
cmiistautwith  this  style, 
if  ibe  two  side  avenues 
(e  c)  terminated  in  obe- 
liska.  Diraolly  in  front 
of  the  bonse,  in  tbe 
boundary  row  of  trees, 
or  isunedialely  within  it, 
■  eolamn  surmounted  by 
a  statue,  or  an  obeliah, 
anight  be  placed,  ai  an 
oljeet  from  the  house, 
and  to  divert  attention  from  the  boundaiy  fence. 

498.  3Tn  park  u  lArsm  inte  etmpmtmtmiM  by  the  bitenectiona  of  the 

•venues;  but,  ••  no  badges  or  walls  are  nppoaed  to  exist  within  i^  there  U  a 

free  range  for  animalsand  sportsmen  over  the  whole.     If,  bewever,  it  should 

be  deeired  to  make  the  most  of  the  paiture,  by  graaing  it  with  cows  or  sheep, 

2o2 
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the  compartments  might  he  separated,  in  the  direction  of  the  lines  of 
hnrdles,  which,  joined  to  the  trunks  of  the  trees,  and  partiallj  coneealed  k 
their  heads,  would  not  he  in  the  slightest  degree  offensive  to  the  eje.    h 
planting  these  avenues,  there  are  only  a  few  kinds  of  trees  that  could  W 
employed;   such  as  the  oak,  elm,  heech,  sycamore,  horse-chestaiitv  sveci 
chestnut,  and  a  few  others.  *  Some  might  prefer  planting  the  whole  with  dx 
black  Italian  poplar,  which  would  produce  a  splendid  effect  in  ten  y< 
planting ;  others  might  prefer  the  Lombardy  poplar,  which  would 
produce  a  striking  efiect,  and  which  would  do  very  little  injury  to  the 
helow.    The  young  trees  should,  if  possible,  be  procured  from  the 
with  clear  stems,  not  less  than  6  or  8  feet  high,  and  not  less  than  2  a 
diameter  at  the  collar.    To  insure  the  possession  of  plants  of  this  stse,  il 
be  advisable  to  order  them  a  year  or  more  beforehand,  or  to  procoe 
and  rear  them  in  a  private  nursery  in  the  ground,  till  they  are 
large  for  planting  out    Whichever  mode  is  adopted,  it  must  be 
mind  that  all  the  trees  of  the  same  kind  intended  for  avenues  mnst  he 
same  size,  and  of  the  same  vigour  of  growth,  when  planted  where 
finally  to  remain ;  and,  also,  that  no  more  than  one  kind  of  tree 
planted  in  each  avenue.   The  reasons  for  these  dicta  are«uflicieudj 
viz.,  to  insure  uniformity  of  progress  and  appearance  in  every  part 
avenue.    For  the  same  reason,  the  soil,  in  every  part  of  an  intended 
must  be   trenched,  or  otherwise   prepared,  to  the  same  depth; 
the  addition  of  manure  or  compost,  rendered  everywhere  of  the  sam 
The  trees,  after  being  planted  on  little  hillocks,  may  be  protected  m 
rence's  manner,  already  described  (p.  265.) ;  or,  if  it  be  considered 
pensive,  each  avenue  may  be  enclosed  by  lines  of  fencing  along  itm 
sides.    The  kitchen-garden  will  be  in  strict  accordance  with  the  aii< 
if  surrounded  by  a  hornbeam,  beech,  holly,  or  yew  hedge ;  bat 
brick  walls  were  also  used  in  this  style,  and,  in  modem  times,  wiH 
be  preferred,  on  account  of  the  facilities  which  they  afibrd  of  gro! 
more  delicate  fruits.    No  slip  is  shown  round  the  kitchen-garden, 
the  plans,  the  boundary  fences  are  hedges  with  stone  piers ;  but  the  ii 
tion  of  a  regular  slip  round  the  walls  of  the  kitchen-garden  has  noth^ii  ft 
inconsistent  with  the  geometrical  style,  and  may  therefore  be  adopted  at 
pleasure.    The  compactness  of  all  the  garden  scenery  in  the  design  befwens, 
and  in  the  geometrical  style  generally,  is  attended  with  some  economy  in 
management,  because  the  whole  is  more  immediately,  and  at  all  times,  under 
the  eye  of  the  master,  every  part  being  overlooked  from  the  window  of  the 
house  ;  and  it  may  also  be  more  conveniently  examined  by  the  female  part 
of  the  family  and  by  invalids. 

Design  XXXII. — Kenwood,  the  Seat  of  ike  Earl  ff  ManefUld,  at  Hamp- 
itead. 

499.  General  oheervatUmt. — ^This  is,  beyond  all  question,  the  finest  eoun- 
try  residence  in  the  suburbs  of  London,  in  point  of  natural  beauty  of  the 
ground  and  wood,  and  in  point  also  of  the  main  features  of  art  The  park 
may  be  said  to  consist  of  an  amphitheatre  of  hills ;  the  house  being  situated 
on  one  side,  backed  by  natural  oak  woods  rising  behind  it,  and  looking  seross 
a  valley,  in  which  there  is  a  piece  of  water,  to  other  natural  woods,  also 
chiefly  of  oak,  which  clothe  the  opposite  hills :  and  which,  combined,  give 
the  name  to  the  place ;  ken,  being  derived  from  kern,  the  ancient  British 
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nunefoT  an  acorn.  In  eontequenee  of  this  natural  diapocilionof  thegroundi, 
sod  of  the  irooda,  all  exterior  objects  are  excluded ;  and  a  itranger  walking 
nHiod  the  park  would  never  diicover  that  he  wai  between  Ilarapatead  and 
Bighgate,  or  even  wppoie  that  he  wtu  to  near  London.  It  ii,  indeed,  difli- 
cult  10  imagine  a  more  retired  or  more  romantic  spot,  and  yet  of  such  extent, 
•D  near  a  great  metropolit.  This  impreBiion  is  felt  the  moment  we  enter  tlie 
galea,  and  proceed  along  the  approach,  in  a  hollow  between  deep  hanks,  ren- 
dered dark  by  OTcrehadowing  trees,  ai  shown  in/;.  317.  The  impreuion  ii 
not  leuened  when  we  come  witliin  sight  of  tlie  house,  a  part  of  the  entrance 
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front  or  which  ii 
repTCMnted  in  jtg. 
318.;  orwheD.put- 
iDg  through  a  walk 
covered  with  trellis- 
work,  in  the  flower- 
garden,  to  the  lawn 
front,  we  look  down 
the  deeliriiy  to  the 
water,  at  the  foot  of 
the  riling  wood*  on 
the  opposite  bank,  aa' 
•bown  in  fig.  319. 
Kenwood  i*  one  of 
thoae  pWetof  which 
but  a  very  imperfeet 

idea  can  be  given  by  r 

a  ground  plaii,  and  | 

little  more' than  tome  ! 

notion  of  the  inequal-  I 

Itiei  of  the  lurface,  i 

by  geometrical  tec-  . 

tion*  of  tlie  ground,  I 

and  aectional  view*. 
The  beauty  of  the 
oak  treei,  and  the 
timple  and  lylvan 
grandeur  of  the 
•cene,  can  only  be 
repteeented  byland- 
■capet  on  a  toleraUj 
large  icale;  or  beat 
of  all  by  a  panortnie 
view,  taken  from  a 
central  point  in  tiie 
lowest  part  of  the 
groundi. 

SOO.  Tht  ^Tovt^ 
plan  (fig.  320.)  ii 
taken  from  a  pub- 
lished map  of  the 
pannhofSt.Pancras, 
in  which  the  pro- 
perly lies,  with  some 
additions,  trees.  Sic, 
from  memory,     TTie 

sections  (figi.  32t.  to  325.)  are  also  from  memory;  but  the  views  (figi.  317. 
to  319.  andjf^t.  326.  to  338.)  are  faithful  copies  from  nature.  The  seeiioul 
views  are  hr  from  doing  justice  to  (he  beauiy  of  the  scenery,  but  ihnt, 
together  with  (he  views,  may  aervu  lu  convty  to  the  reader  some  genecal  idet) 
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-of  Uieitjleof  beantj  wliicfa  prevailt  in  the  ground*  at  Kenvood.  Proceeding 
flrom  f^mpatesd  on  die  road  lowardi  Highgate,  at  the  end  of  Hunpitead 
Heath,  we  arrive  at  the  tavern  Idowd  ai  the  Spaniaida  (J^.  320.  a),  where 
the  Kinwood  property  commence!.  Here  there  ii  a  coniiderable  deacent 
along  the  road,  while  the  ground  on  (he  right-hsnd  riaei  gently,  and  that  on 
the  left  falli  cnnslderahly.  At  i  in  a  lodge,  which  leads  to  the  fami  office!, 
which  are  in  the  form  of  an  octagoD,  and  were  built  from  a  deiign  given  by  a 
celebrated  agriculturist,  Marahali.  The  arable  farm  lands  lie  chiefiy  <Rt  the 
oppoiite  aide  of  the  road.  At  c  it  the  principal  approach  to  the  mansinn ; 
and  at  d  there  ii  another  lodge,  which  may  be  called  that  of  the  Higligate 
approach,  and  alio  that  of  the  road  to  the  domestic  and  stable  offices.  The 
following  are  further  detail*  of  the  plan  : — 


1 1,  Tktim  mlk.  ■■■■•,  Win  too*.  NpantlKC  Uw  mown  gnsod  (Mai  tht  iteq 

IHton  a,  UnwmM  kinimi.  thnmift  whieb  tlw  tvnet  walk  pmm. 

«,  Mils  mlk,  thm  na  one  polat  of  wbieh  !•  uf  ot||aM  mcb  ttut  doa  sot  hrlnaj  a  lit 

moij  •ooiHT  of  tlw  pvk. 
pp.  A  broad  taraoe  walk  oT  torf. or  nttaer  nun.  ovcrhnog  b)'  InmuiM  tivm,  on  tba  oM- 

•kjrti  of  Um  paifc,  Ud  ftan  ■nme  point*  In  wbldi  iniigiiUlDeDt  vlnn  of  Londua  in 

obtained. 
<7  g,  IMvalo  apprDaoli  road.  aHmnmcUw  In  Kentltb  Town,  ud  contlnBCd  Bpwaidi  of  two 

nlk*  sntlnly  througb  tlie  Kenwood  piopaty.     Thia  ^ipiHcli.  If  wUeaod,  and  praiotir 
,   planted,  wonld  fnv  Uie  noblot  avenw  to  ■  gmtitmnnli  Hat  in  Ih*  BdgbboBrtMd  tf 
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LmdoD,  tnd  Mme  nemr  to  the  mignlScent  IdE*  of  tlie  Duke  of  Ctauidoa.  of  baling  b 

•tnl^t  mnnae  Itam  Clundo*  Hduh,  in  Caicndlih-tqiun.  to  Cuou  HooM.  Dear  Edst- 

wve,  thaa  mj  oclin  that  wc  I»tb  haid  of. 
r»  AnUe  Ui&di  ooanplHl  H  the  hoow  fhrm-  t,  Grvu  laudi  let  oa  lease. 

1 1,  FmUU.  rappUcd  from  th>  ponda  in  tlie  puk. 

fig,  322.     Section  and  KctionBl  viev  on  the  line  A  B  in  lU«  plan,  looking 
to  the  north. 

Fig.323,     Section   and  sectional  view  on  the  line   B  A,  looking  to  the 
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""'  Q         fig.  824.     St'ction   uid   uetioiul 

view  on  ilie  Uqb  C  D,  looking  from 
the  hou*e. 

Fig.  325.  Section  and  leclion*] 
%  view  an  tht  line  D  C,  looking  toward* 
j     the  houte. 

•  501.   7'A<  hotae,  the  kUcken  offlcet, 

■  and  tki  JUneer-gardeit,  itsnd  on  k 
<  nearly  level  platform,  which  1«  gra- 

*  dually  united  to  tlis  riaitig  ground  on 
I  the  approach  lide,  and  tenninatea  on 
d  the  lawn  front,  in  a  broad  terrace 
"  walk,  which  ii  carried  along  the  brow 
J  of  an  arti6uial  slope,  ilighlly  indicated 
3  b  the  plan.  This  terrace  walk  ia  one 
I  of  the  finest  artificial  feBtnrea  of 
I  Kenwood.  It  is  20  (t.  wide  in  front 
I  of  the  hoose;  and  tliis  widtli  ii  con* 
i  tinned  both  to  the  right  and  left,  aa 
^  far  a«  the  walk  remains  in  a  attaight 

■  lloei  it  then  bpcomes  imperceptibly 

S  narrower,  till,  in  ihe  loneat  parti  of 

j  thegroundi,  where  ilpaisea  Ihe  panda 

^  of  water;  it  ia   no  more  than   8   It. 

I  wide ;    and  it   i*  continued  at   thii 

^  breadth  through  tha  woods.     In  con- 

S  aequence  of  thia  terrace  walk  being 

S  so  much  above  the  wire  fence  which 

'^  separalea  the  mown  ground  from  the 

S  paiture  ground,   the   fence  is  never 

J  seen   till  we   begin   to  deacend   the 

S  declivity,    when   «  good   impression 

hiving  lieen  made  by  ita  absince  in 

front  (if  the   houae,  it  is  not  in  tha 

ilightetl   degree   otFensive.     Indeed 
"     we  acareely  ever  knew  a  place  whtre, 

om  the  exiiteiice  of  so  high  a  teirace,  , 
there  wai  so  slight  an  appearance  of  fencing  or  confinement.  But  the  great 
value  of  Kenwood  to  ■  landscape-gardener  is  the  perfect  unity  of  expression 
whichprevailsintheviewsobtainediiievery  partof  thegrounda.  Theae views, 
though  all  are  equally  decided  in  expression,  are  of  three  distinct  kinds :  firat, 
the  views  from  the  entrance  front  of  the  hoiue  along  the  approaches,  and  those 
along  the  approaches  to  the  entrance  front ;  secondly,  the  views  in  the  flowei^ 
garden,  which  is  surrounded  by  Iree*  on  every  side  except  that  next  the 
house,  and  Ihe  vieu*  in  which  are,  consequent,  confined  to  flowers  and 
flower>beds ;  and,  thirdly,  the  views  from  the  tawn  front  of  Ihe  houae  to  the 
grounds,  and  from  the  grounds  to  die  lawn  front,  in  which  there  are  no 
flowers  to  be  seen.  If  it  were  desired  completely  to  spoil  the  chwacteTUtic 
beauty  of  Kenwood,  as  far  b«  could  be  done  without  lenoving  any  of  the 
treei^  the  way  would  be  to  place  beds  of  flowers  along  the  terrace  waUt  and 
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on  each  ride  of  that  walk,  from  the  commencement  of  the  terrace  to  Ac  ed 
of  the  wood.  It  arguee  great  good  taete  in  the  proprietor  that  tlua 
heen  done  ;  for  nothing  can  he  more  natural  than  for  a  gardener,  wlio 
to  make  the  most  of  the  pleature-groond,  to  think  of  doing  so  by  adding  mm 
flowers.  A  person  must  ha?e  acquired  some  feeling  for  general  eficct,  tiftu 
he  can  fully  understand  where  flowers  will  he  useful,  and  where  diey  will  k 
injurious  in  a  scene.  F^9,  326.  and  327.  are  views  of  the  grounds  from  lb 
terrace  walk  near  the  house;  and/^.  328.  is  a  riew  of  the  honae  from  4r 
main  walk  in  the  bottom,  near  the  water. 

502.  Whenjlcwer-hedi  may  be  introdueed  on  the  lawn  frtmt^  amd  whem  Ifaf 
are  better  omitted, — There  are  some  places  where  the  scenery,  as  wiewed  fiia 
the  lawn  front  of  the  house,  has  little  or  no  natural  expression  or  cfaacada, 
and  cannot  be  made  to  have  any  by  the  proprietor,  either  in  conae^eooe  of 
a  flat  surfiice,  or  of  the  intervention  of  other  property.    There   are  oAw 
residences,  in  which  the  view  from  the  lawn  front  is  so  confined,  that  it 
scarcely  can  be  made  to  form  a  whole;  and  some,  where,  from  offenaiTe  objccta, 
the  view  from  the  lawn  front  may  be  positively  disagreeable.     In  these  ni 
similar  cases,  that  is,  wherever  there  is  no  marked  expression,  or  an  indilfeRDt 
or  bad  expression,  flowers  and  flower-beds  may  be  introduced  in   the  lore- 
ground  of  the  lawn  front    On  the  other  hand,  wherever  the  view  frosn  the 
lawn  front  has  a  decidedly  marked  expression  that  is  agreeable,  whetlier  by  ia 
grandeur,  its  picturesque  beauty,  or  its  peaceful  rusticity,  flowers  in  the  fore- 
ground ought  to  be  avoided.    As  examples  of  what  may  be  called  grand  vievi 
from  the  lawn  front,  we  may  mention  Syon  House,  in  the  neighboorhood  sf 
London ;  and,  if  we  recollect  the  situation  correctly,  Dreghom  Castle,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh..    As  an  example  of  picturesque  beauty,  noae 
that  we  know  of,  in  Britain,  can  be  compared  to  Redleaf,  the  seat  of  Uie  late 
William  Wells,  Esq. ;  and,  as  an  example  of  peaceful  sylvan  beauty,  noduag 
can  surpass  Kenwood.     There  are  many  places  in  the  neighboarhood  of 
London  in  which  flower-beds  are  placed  immediately  under  the  drawing-room 
windows,  where  they  would  be  much  better  omitted;  and  others,  where,  though 
they  may  not  be  required,  and  are  not  introduced,  they  might  be  so  without 
destroying  any  expression  better  than  that  which  they  would  give;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  creating  an  interest,  which  could  not  be  given  by  any  other 
means.     Bedford  Lodge,  Camden-hill,  may  be  referred  to  as  an  example  of 
the  use  of  beds  of  flowers  on  a  small  scale ;  and  Chevening,  in  Kent,  as  a 
similar  example  of  their  judicious  employment  on  a  large  one.    It  may  be 
laid  down  as  a  general  principle,  that  it  is  always  more  or  less  dangerons  to 
introduce  flowers  in  the  foreground,  when  there  is  an  extenrive  distance  as  a 
termination  to  the  view ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  that  where  there  is  litde  or  no 
distance,  and  a  view  limited  in  extent,  flowers  may  generally  be  safely  intro- 
duced. To  avoid  error  in  these  and  other  similar  matters,  a  person  must  dther 
have  studied  the  subject  so  far  as  to  be  able  to  exercise  his  reason  on  it,  or  he 
must  have  a  natural  feeling  or  taste  for  the  beautiful  in  landscape.    These 
remarks  will  not  be  without  their  use,  if  they  induce  persons  to  think  before 
they  introduce  flowers  into  particular  parts  of  pleasure-grounds  where  no 
flowers  have  been  before ;  and  to  examine  whether  flower-beds  already  exist- 
ing might  not  be  better  removed.     It  has  often  struck  us  with  suiprise,  that 
the  proprietors  of  the  finest  residences  in  England,  noblemen  and  gentlemen 
of  high  education  and  refined  taste  in  other  things,  possessing  collections  of 
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the  finest  pictures,  and  whose  ejes  must  ccmsequentiy  be  famfliar  witii  all 
that  is  noble  and  beautiful  in  landscape,  should  yet  commit  the  laying  out  of 
their  grounds  to  their  gardencn ;  or,  at  all  events,  permit  them  to  make  altera- 
tions and  additions  in  whaterer  relates  to  flower-beds,  flowering  shrubs,  and 
rockwork ;  forgetting  thai  Ibe  life  of  the  gardener  has  been  devoted  to  the 
study  of  the  culture  of  plaats,  and  »ot  to  that  of  the  composition  of  forms, 
and  their  effect  in  landsrapa  seenefj.  Hence  it  is  that  many  of  the  most 
beautiful  places  in  RagJand  m  ai  this  iBoment  disfigured  by  flower-beds, 
either  placed  where  Umi*  m^jbH  to  be  sobc,  or  put  down  of  such  shapes,  and 
in  such  a  manner,  as  nekher  to  farm  a  whole  among  themselves,  nor  with  the 
other  objects  near  them.  How  rarely  do  we  find  pieces  of  rockwork,  or  rocky 
cascades,  in  England,  which  a  man  who  had  profited  by  the  study  of  pictures 
could  take  pleasure  in  looking  at?  It  is  clear  to  us,  that  the  possessors  of 
pictures  in  general  derive  very  little  benefit  from  them,  as  regards  the  improve- 
ment of  their  taste  in  landscape.  How  few  landed  proprietors  can,  like  the 
late  Sir  Uvedale  Price,  and  the  late  William  Wells,  Esq.,  of  Redleaf,  trana- 
fuse  the  spirit  of  the  finest  landscape  into  the  artificial  scenery  which  they 
create  in  their  grounds  T  Many  coimtry  gentlemen  are  in  the  habit  of  having 
artists  at  their  houses,  to  take  portraits,  views,  &c. ;  and  these  being,  in  many 
instances,  the  guests  of  the  family  for  weeks  together,  we  often  wonder  how 
it  happens  that  they  do  not  point  out  the  grosser  errors  of  want  of  connection 
and  unity  of  expression,  with  which  they  must  so  frequently  be  shocked  in 
passing  through  flower  beds  and  pleasure-grounds;  hut  we  suppose  that 
gentlemen  do  not  think  of  asking  the  opinion  of  a  landscape-painter  on  any 
point  connected  with  gardening;  forgetting  that  the  composition  of  forms  is 
the  business  of  the  landscape-painter,  and  that  his  eye  has  been  educated  by 
a  long  course  of  stody  and  observation,  so  that  he  can  detect  what  is  right  or 
wrong  at  a  single  glance.  There  are  some  proprietors  who  have  stodied  the 
subject  themselves,  or  who,  fortunately  knowing  their  own  ignorance  of  it, 
have  had  the  wisdom  to  consult  such  artists  as  Oilpin,  Nesfield,  &c. ;  and  we 
only  wish  that  those  who  do  without  such  aid  could  see  their  jdaces  as  they 
are  seen  by  men  of  real  taste.  To  return  to  the  subject  of  flowers  and  flower- 
beds, we  may  remark  that  die  flower-garden  at  Kenwood  is  the  only  defective 
part  of  the  place.  It  is  naturally  shaded  and  confined  by  a  lofty  lime-tree 
avenue  on  the  one  hand,  and  by  a  rising  hill  of  oak  wood  on  the  other ;  and 
the  area  of  the  garden  contains  by  far  too  many  small  trees  and  shrubs  among 
the  flowers :  in  consequence  of  this,  the  turf  is  almost  always  damp  on  the 
surface ;  and  the  flowers  come  up  with  slender  and  etiolated  stems,  and  pale 
colours.  Most  of  the  flower-beds,  also,  are  too  large ;  and  they  do  not  com- 
bine so  as  to  form  a  whole.  Were  it  ours,  we  should  clear  the  whole  area, 
and  lay  out  a  bcw  combination  of  figures,  chiefly  along  the  centre,  planting 
them  solely  with  flowers,  and  keeping  between  them  and  the  bounduy  abroad 
margin  of  turf,  so  as  to  insure  that  airiness,  dryness,  and  sunshine,  which  are 
at  present  so  much  wanted. 

503.  The  varietjf  of  treet  amd  tkntbe  m  ike  groundi  at  Kenwood  is  not  very 
great;  nor  is  it  desirable  that  it  should  be  so,  except  in  the  more  secluded 
parts  of  the  place,  where  they  would  not  interfeve  with  the  general  efiect 
A^oining  the  flower-garden,  and  bordering  a  wa&  which  leads  fi^m  it  to  the 
dairy  and  farm,  a  number  of  new  species  of  ligneous  plants  have  recently 
been  introduced,  and  a  small  pinetum  planted.  This  walk,  from  the  botanical 
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▼ariety  which  it  ezhiUta,  forms  an  agreeahle  oontnst  to  th«  main  «alk« 
the  lawn  front  of  the  mansion^  though  along  that  walk,  abo,  tiiere  are  a  fct 
rery  fine  specimens  of  foreign  trees,  and  shrohs.  Of  some  of  these ;  sock  m 
a  cedar  of  Lebanon,  which,  in  1836,  was  90  ft.  high,  and  which  was  plaalrf 
by  the  celebrated  Judge  Mansfield,  with  his  own  hands,  about  ninety  yeas 
before;  a  larch  of  the  same  age  and  sise ;  and  a  Robinui  Pseikd-^e&da;  «e 
have,  with  the  permission  of  the  present  earl,  given  portraits  in  oar  Af^entm 
Briimmiamu  The  oak  woods,  which  are  probably  the  oldest  aboot  LondMi 
are  remarkable  for  being  composed  almost  entirely  of  Qu^rciis  aeaailifldca. 

504.  The  farm  omd  farmery  are  conducted  in  the  Scotch  manner,  miders 
Scotch  bailiff,  who  raises  admirable  crops  of  turnips,  potatoes,  and  clover,  the 
soil  being  a  deep  sandy  loam.  Zupinus  poljrph jllus  has  been  tried  here,  u 
an  herbage  plant,  with  success. 

505.  Rtwutrke. — Kenwood,  befaig  at  no  season  of  the  year  shown  to  stnngait 
we  regret  to  think  that  so  few  of  our  readers  will  have  an  opportunity  of  study- 
ing there  the  effect  of  unity  of  expression  in  landscape,  and  of  feeling  tbe 
powerful  impression  made  by  scenery  so  decidedly  simple,  rural,  and  sylvsa, 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  London.    The  contrast  is  powerfully  fdt, 
not  only  between  this  place  and  a  crowded  city,  but  between  it  and  the  eztRme 
artificialness  of  most  other  suburban  residences.    Gardeners,  however,  esn 
always  visit  gardeners,  and  they  may  profit  from  perusing  these  remarks,  and 
comparing  them  with  the  impression  made  on  them  by  a  visit  to  Mr.  Cock- 
bum,  the  gardener  at  Kenwood.   One  grand  canse  of  the  beauty  of  Kenwood, 
though  it  is  one  that  scarcely  admits  of  imitation,  consists  in  the  prevalence 
in  it  <tf  natural  oak  woods,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  are  displayed  bj 
the  hilly  and  undulating  surface  of  the  ground.    The  same  extent  of  wood  on 
a  flat  surface  could  never  have  presented  more  than  a  side  view  to  the  eye  of 
a  spectator  walking  through  the  grounds ;  and  the  beauty  of  the  individnai 
trees  in  the  interior  of  the  wood  must,  consequently,  have  been  entirely  losL 
Whether  a  wood  on  a  flat  surface  were  a  mere  strip,  or  a  mile  in  depth,  the 
effect  to  a  stranger  would  be  the  same ;  but  in  the  amphitheatre  at  Kenwood, 
the  trees  are  raised  one  above  another,  they  are  in  no  part  crowded  together, 
and  not  only  display  great  extent  of  wood  as  a  whole,  but  a  degree  of  grandeur 
and  beauty  in  the  individual  trees,  which  they  could  not  exhibit  on  any  other 
character  of  surface.     Hence  the  impossibility  of  conveying  an  equal  expres- 
sion of  naturalness  and  sylvan  grandeur  in  any  place  of  smaller  extmt,  or  ia 
any  place  (whether  large  or  small)  having  a  flat  surface.    Another  feature  of 
great  interest  connected  with  the  woods  of  Kenwood  is,  that  they  ferai  psit 
of  the  natural  forest,  which  in  by-gone  ages  surrounded  London,  and  which 
the  progress  of  civilization  has  gradually  cleared  away ;  many  of  the  trees 
are  of  the  British  Chestnut  Oak  (Qa^rcat  aeuUi^ra),  which  is  now  aeldsa 
found  growing  in  a  wild  state  in  Great  Britain,  the  common  British  osk 
having  nearly  superseded  it. 
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BOOK  III. 

PLAN  T-H  O  U  S  ES. 

506.  Housetfor  the  protection  of  plants  are  of  various  kinds;  some  merely 
useful,  and  others  useful  amd  ornamental ;  some  for  plants  from  climates  only 
a  little^  warmer  than  our  own,  and  which,  consequently,  require  no  means  of 
heating,  as  they  are  only  necessary  to  protect  the  plants  they  contain  from 
severe  frosts,  and  from  the  excessive  damps  of  our  climate ;  others,  which  re- 
quire to  give  a  little  warmth,  as  well  as  shelter,  to  the  plants  placed  in  them ; 
and  others,  which  are  intended  for  the  plants  of  tropical  climates,  which  must 
be  provided  with  the  means  of  equalling  the  heat  and  moisture  of  climates  of 
that  kind.  In  the  present  work,  attention  will  he  principally  paid  to  those 
houses  which  are  intended  for  ornamental  plants,  as  the  houses  for  growing 
and  forcing  fruits  have  been  already  amply  described  in  the  twin  work  called 
TThe  Hortiadtumt 


SECTION   I. 

USEFUL     PLANT-HOUSES. 


507.  The  fnerely  tueful  plant-kousee  described  and  treated  of  in  the  present 
work,  will  be  only  those  which  are  required  for  propagating  greenhouse  plants, 
and  keeping  them  through  the  winter ;  those  used  for  the  plants  of  very  hot 
climates  being  considered  partly  useful  and  partly  ornamental.  The  plant- 
houses  used  in  floriculture,  which  are  merely  for  use,  not  ornament,  are  prin- 
cipdly  pits,  or  low  greenhouses ;  but  this  division  also  includes  rough  frames 
for  protecting  walls  and  trellises  in  severe  weather,  which  are  removed  in 
summer. 

508.  Prftteeted  trellises  are  chiefly  used  for  growing  peaches  and  nectarines, 
but  they  may  be  applied  to  ornamental  plants,  or  a  conservative  wall.  The  plants 
are  "planted  in  a  slanting  position,  and  trained  to  a  trellis  12  ft.  wide,  about 
2  ft.  6  in.  froin  the  ground  at  the  back,  and  1  ft.  in  front ;"  strong  posts  are 
inserted  in  the  ground,  one  beyond  the  trellis,  both  in  front  and  behind,  and 
on  these  poets  is  nailed  a  frame  to  receive  the  lights ;  the  posts  and  the  frame 
being  of  rough  wood,  sawn  at  the  Brentford  Saw-mills.  The  details  are 
given  at  length  in  the  Appendix  to  Rivera's  Miniature  Fruit  Garden,  but  the 
plan  is  not  new  having  been  practised  many  yean  ago  at  Hylands,  Strath- 
fieldsaye,  and  many  other  places ;  the  only  new  features  in  Mr.  Rivers'^  plan 
being  the  employment  of  rough  wood,  and  rough  plate  glass,  in  pane«  2  ft. 
long,  and  1  ft«  wide ;  whereas,  at  Hylands  and  Strathfteldsaye,  the  frames  and 
trellis  were  not  at  all  unsightly,  and  the  glass  the  same  as  that  in  ordinary 
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at  ID  hot-boium,  wIicd  we  mv  tfacm  id  1 831 ,  when  the  frarae*  in  qiieatioB  woe 
in  Ml  employment  at  both  placei. 

609.  ProUeted  teaH*  are  of  variout  kinds,  wim*  bein^  proteetod  k^ 
canraa  cDitaini,  and  Mine  bj  moTeable  gUn  frames 

SIO.  CouMTwOm  wall  proUcted  ijf  eialaiu.  i^- 329.  ihowa  put  of  ■  w*B 
of  thw  kind  at  Cbattworth,  which  ba«  been  found  to  aniwer  extmndy  wA 


It  bdirided  into  panel*,  about  27  ft.  in  length,  and  18  ft.  m  bright,  riang 
one  above  another,  and  divided  bj  itone  piers.  The  wall  it  Sued,  and  eorerad 
with  a  wooden  trellii.  Ii  bu  a  coping,  which  projects  about  1  fL  ia  front, 
with  rod*  under  it,  on  which  the  ringi  of  the  curtaint  ran.  Each  puiri 
bat  a  Mparate  rod  with  two  curtaina,  which  open  in  the  middle,  and  dn« 
back  like  window- curtain ■  in  the  day,  bnl  are  cloied  at  night.  The  eni^ 
taini  are  of  itout  hemp«n  cloth ;  and  in  order  to  provide  for  tbe  contraD- 
tioD  and  eipanrion  in  wet  and  dry  weather,  and  alio  to  keep  the  curtaiiucloae 
together,  the  lower  edge  of  the  curtain  ii  fumiihed  with  ringi,  which  are  pot 
«Ter  hooka  fixed  on  tbe  edge  of  a  board,  which  liei  flat  on  the  border,  at  tfa* 
distance  of  13^  in.  from  the  wall.  The  outer  edge  of  thii  board,  which  ii 
11^  in.  wide,  u  hinged  to  a  rail  4J  in.  broad,  which  ii  made  fait  to  atake* 
driven  into  tbe  ground,  and  tawn  offlevel  with  tbe  auTface.  In  coiueqDaKe 
of  thit  arrangement,  when  the  wet  weather  contneti  tbe  cnrlaini,  inatead  of 
ahrinking  up,  and  espoiing  a  part  of  the  wall  to  tbe  weather,  it  merely  B(b 
up  tbe  inner  edge  of  tbe  board,  which  link*  down  to  iU  place  again  with  the 
rettun  of  dry  weather.  He  edge*  of  tbe  curtain,  next  the  pien,  are  mad* 
fait  to  ilipt  of  wood  fixed  to  the  wall,  and  the  edge*  where  the  curtain*  j«> 
in  the  middle,  overlap  each  other,  and  are  tied  or  buttoned  together,  if  tbe 
weather  i*  levere.  Fig.  329.  ii  an  elevation  of  part  of  the  wall,  thowing  the 
pien  (the  one  riaing  higher  than  the  other,  a*  the  wall  aacendi  a  iloping  tor- 
face),  and  the  curtaini  drawn  ande. 

Fiff.  330.  ie  a  ground  plan  of  the  aame  portion  of  the  wall ;  in  wluch  a  ii 
the  dug  border ;   b,  the  riaing   and  falling  board ;  c,  fixed  bowda  oppooU 
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tha  pien;  d,  a  border  of  turf;  «,  a  gravel  walk,  6  ft.  wide;  and  /  die 
lawn. 

Fig.  331.  is  a  teetion  of  the  wal],  the  wooden  coping,  Ibe  331 

cnTtaiD,  and  the  riling  and  falling  hoard. 

Hg.  332.  ii  a  lection  of  the  lower  part  of  the  wall,  tha 
Tiling  and  falling  board,  and  the  ground-rul  to  which  it  ia 
liinged,  on  a  larger  scale.  A  liat  i^  plants  for  a  wall  of  thia 
description,  will  be  given  in  the  after  part  of  thia  work. 

611.  Coiuervatm  aail,  protecttd  by  gloM. — A  Bpeeimen  of 
a  wall  of  thii  kind  ii  shown  in  Jlgt.  66.  and  66.,  in  p. 
13S.  and  p.  140,  which  exiited,  and  wa«  found  to  aniwer 
perfectlj  for  upwards  of  fifteen  years,  in  the  garden  of  Mr. 
London's  house,  Porehester-terrace,  Bayswater.  The  appear- 
ance of  this  glass-case  is  shown  in  the  section,  fy.  65  at  o. 
The  wall  was  flued,  end  the  glass  sashes  were  fixed  in  a  wooden 
frame  at  an  angle  of  about  45°.  The  wooden  frame,  restiog 
its  upper  part  against  the  fined  wall,  and  its  lower  part  being 
■nppoTted  bj  another  brick  wall,  about  IS  in.  high,  about 
3  ft.  from  the  main  wall.  The  f^nrne  was  divided  into 
compartments,  and  the  glass  saihei  pushed  along  a  groove  in 
(lie  lower  part  of  the  frame,  when  It  was  wished  to  open  them.  The  sashes 
were  removed  altogether  in  sonuner. 
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Rg.  333.  ihoira  a  moreible  glwi-CMe,  applied  io  oa\j  part  of  m  wall  t* 
protect  tome  particular  plant*. 

512,  Im  all  tMUttfy  pilliu  tmd  Mwuioai  it  i>  necaiuiy  to  raiae  a  grcAt  maj 
jouug  plant!  of  pelangODhim*,  calceolaria),  verbenai,  Ac,  every  yen-,  I* 
■upply  the  place  of  tbnae  which  bm  bedded  out,  and  left  in  the  open  graund 
till  thejr  are  killed  hy  the  froit  The  moM  eonnnon  node  of  raiaiiig  thm 
planta,  i*  to  make  an  immente  number  of  cutting!  in  the  latter  end  sf  Aogni^ 
and  the  beginning  of  September,  and  to  plant  them  in  what  are  called  etsn- 
poti,  or  pant,  »ometimei  at  raany  a*  fifty  oc  sixty  in  a  poL  Tbeae  poti  wt 
then  placed  in  what  are  called  cold  pit*,  because  no  heating  i^paratiii  i> 
required  for  them,  where  they  ate  kept  till  ipring.  It  it,  therefore,  erideot 
that  theie  cold  pita  are  the  moit  useful  of  all  itnicturei  to  the  flowerfir- 
dener ;  particularly  ai  the  laine  wooden  frames  and  glsiscs  which  haveBemd 
for  the  cold  pits  during  winter  may,  if  not  fixed  with  mortar  on  the  wbUi  at 
the  pit,  lerve,  after  lbs  store-poti  are  taken  ont  of  tbem  in  spring,  aa  fracsei 
for  hotbeds. 

513.  ^coUpit  isformed  ^4 
of  brickwork,  about  3fC. 
high  behind,  and  2  ft.  in 
fhinL  The  foundation  wall* 
•re  S  in.  thick,  and  those 
abore  ground  4  in.  thick. 
The  section  of  a  pit  d' 
these  dimensions,  is  shown 
in  Jig.  334.  On  the  brick- 
work rest*  a  frame  of  wood, 
divided  into  compartments, 
BO  as  to  hold  one  lasb  or 
light  in  each,  and  grooved 

■o  a*  to  allow  the  laihes  to  slide  up  and  down.  The  pit  may  have  any  nnmbei 
of  lights  required,  but  the  nsaal  number  is  four,  a*  shown  in  fig.  335.  One 
of  the  lights  is  ibown  in  ^.336. .which  isglaied  with  panes  of  glass  2  ft.  6  in. 
long,  by  9  in.  wide.  Each  light  ba«  a  handle  at  the  upper  end,  to  op«n  orafapl 
it  when  required.  Sometimes  the  walls  of  the  pit  are  made  hollow ;  a*  it  is 
fonnd  that  the  stratum  of  air  enclosed  between  the  two  walls,  ia  more  effica- 


cioai  to  keep  out  the  cold  than  any  mati.  Sainetiinea  merely  a  bottomleH 
box  of  wood  ii  uied,  like  the  wooden  frame  of  the  cold  pita  already  deicribed, 
"but  only  for  one  or 
twoUghU.  ThUboz 
11  Mt  on  the  ground, 
and  the  froit  ii  pre- 
sented from  pene- 
Itkting  through  the 
woodwork,  by  aur- 
ronuding  it  with 
dead  leavei,  itraw, 
litter,  or  even  earth. 
Rgt.  337.  and  338. 
■how  ■  cold  pit  of 
■omewhst  larger  di- 
meniion*,  made  with 
a  span  roof  io  order 

camelliaa,  and  other 
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■inuUr  ihrulw  to  be  kept  in  tbe  eeutn.  For 
this  pit,  it  may  be  u  well  to  ute  Hartley'!  patent 
lougb  glaai,  which  b  generally  thought  beet  in 
panel  18  In.  long,  and  9  in.  broad,  aa  it  doe* 
Dot  require  ehadiog;  and  the  camelliai  end 
other  ijoiilar  planti  are  apt  to  have  their  leavei 
•corched  if  expoaed  to  a  Tcry  itrong  light.  No 
mean*  of  heating  theae  pit*  li  ihown,  as,  indeed, 
none  u  required;  for  when  the  pit  ii  filled  with 
the  ilore  pott  the  glan  at  the  top  ii  covered 
with  mall,  during  Mvere  weather,  and  the  fnwt  ii  effectually  kept  out 

S14.  Hot-bti*  for  railing  leedi,  and  ilriking  Kune  kindi  of  cutting!,  *n 
generally  found  in  bottomleu  wooden  franiei,  with  one  or  two  light*.  Ai 
however  freih  miuure  would  be  too  strong  for  railing  moit  ornamental  taim- 
ing  plant*,  bedi  that  have  been  lued  for  cuctunben  or  metoni  are  geaenll; 
choaen,  after  the  fruit  hai  been  gathered,  and  the  plant*  have  been  taken  «f 
and  thrown  away.  Hia  bed  i*  then  itiired  up,  and  perhapi  a  layer  of  btA 
•oil,  about  6  in.  thick,  ii  laid  over  the  nirfitce.  In  tfaii  ttieteeda  majbetova, 
or  die  cutting*  planted ;  or  the  eeediorcnUingi  maybeput  in  pota,andtht)e 
pot*  may  be  plunged  in  the  bed. 

513.  A  greoAoute  or  pit,  which  wiD  wrre  ai  a  geraniinn-hotue,  or  bcatk- 
lunue  for  holding  tbe  pot*  into  which  the  young  plant*  raised  from  cntti^i 
of  garanJuD)*,  &c.,  have  been  put  in  apriag,  may  be  formed  aa  ibown  in  jifi- 
339.  and  340.    Fig.  339.  *bow*  the  deration  of  a  ainall  (pan-roofbd  greea- 


honae  or  pit,  in  which  a  «  are  air-flue*,  covered  with  plain  tile*,  and  b,  Sm 
covered  with  *and,  to  receive  the  plant*.  Fig.  340.  ihowi  the  plan  of  the 
lame  pit,  in  wich  e  c  are  imall  gratlngi  to  admit  the  air,  and  yet  exclude  the 
vermin  ;  and  J  d  are  brick  pillan  to  receive  the  tile*.  Thii  pit  ia  admiraU; 
calculated  for  keeping  the  hardier  ipeciei  of  greenhouM  plant*  which  ve 
intended  for  bedding  out,  from  the  method  of  admitting  air  at  the  bottam,  l>T 
vliich  they  are  gradually  hardened,  and  the  eaie  with  which  the  light*  m 
taken  off  when  more  air  ii  required,  they  being  only  hung  on  with  boc^^and- 
eyes.  There  ii  alio  an  ingenious  way  of  covering  the  light*  with  mala,  id 
levere  weather.    Tbe  mats  are  fattened  at  one  end  to  the  ridge  of  die  roof, 
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and  at  tbe  oUier  to  •  roller,  the  whole  leoglh  of  the  pit ;  by  which  the  mat* 
are  Teadilj  run  down  over  the  lighti,  ud  kept  down  withont  aoj  futening  by 


tbe  weight  of  the  rollen.  They  are  alio  uieful  for  shading,  uiilesi  the  rough 
glan  ii  UMd  in  glazing,  in  which  case  uo  ibadiDg  it  requireiL  Thii  hoiue 
b  very  luitable  for  heathe. 
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&16.  ^MMilI^niAoiiM,  for  young  pUntiwldcb  aie'to  be  bedded  (HU^m; 
be  ftttaehed  to  ft  gardener'*  cotUge, — uwu  the  cue  At  Mr.  Lawraiee'snie 
•t  Drayton  Green,  *nd,  ai  U  ibowa  in  fig.  341.,  for  the  coavBDieace  of  lb« 
gardener  attending  to  the  plants  at  hii  leiiure  houn;  tbe  houae  abown  tl  af 
the  limpleit  deicription,  and  it  U  wanned  bj  the  fireplace  of  the  liriog-nioa 
ef  the  cottage.  In  thii  home  there  may  be  trough*  filled  with  uad,  and 
heated  by  hot  water  pipei,  or  nnoke  fiuei  passing  under  them,  which  will  aerFt 
initead  of  hot  beds  for  striking  cuttings ;  the  pots  containing  the  ccrttingi 
being  plunged  into  the  heated  sand. 

517.  A  grttnktuut,  trilh  a  tloee  attached,  is  shown  in  figt.  342,  and  343. 
llie  bouse  has  a  ridge  and  finrow  roof,  and^.  342.  is  a  crots  aecl ' 
the  middle  of  one  ot  the  ridge*  of  the  roof,   in  which  are  sbown  at  i 
oblii]ue  direction  of  the  sash  bars  between  the  ridge  and  the  liuTow,  ani 
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panes  of  glass  put  in  at  right  angles  to  the  ban  at  k.    There  are  openings 
under  each  ridge,  in  the  back  wall,  and  also  in  front,  for  ventOation. 

Fig,  343.  is  a  ground  plan  of  a  portion  of  this  house,  showing  the  entrance 
at  a  ;  a  partition,  by  which  a  part  of  the  house  may  be  treated  as  a  stove, 
b  b  ;  the  hot  water  pipes,  c  e;  the  stage  for  greenhouse  plants,  d;  cistern  for 
water  in  the  stove  division,  ej  and  box  for  Miisa  Cavendishtt,/.  The  cistern 
and  the  box  are  formed  of  slabs  of  slate,  held  together  by  iron  bolts,  which 
pass  through  the  two  opposite  plates,  and  are  made  fast  with  screws  and 
nuts :  h,  ffy  h,  show  a  vertical  profile  of  part  of  a  ridge  on  a  large  scale,  in 
which  g  is  the  ridge  piece,  or  crown  of  the  ridge ;  and  h  h  the  gutters  or 
furrows.  The  width  of  these  ridges,  from  furrow  to  furrow,  is  about  6  ft. ; 
and  the  height,  from  the  level  of  the  furrow  to  the  crown  of  the  ridge,  is 
about  3  ft 


SECTION    11.    • 

ORNAMENTAL   PLANT-HOU8£8. 


518.  Ornamental  itrueture$  for  containing  plants  are  of  various  kinds,  and 
of  every  size,  from  the  little  plant  cabinet  to  the  large  conservatory  or  winter 
garden.  Some  of  these  plant-houses  are  not  provided  with  any  means  of 
heating ;  others  may  easily  be  warmed  moderately ;  and  others  are  regular 
hothouses  or  stoves,  supplied  with  abundance  of  artificial  heat,  so  as  to  imitate 
the  hottest  climate  of  the  tropics.  In  the  present  work  the  desigus  given 
will  be  chiefly  of  rather  small  houses,  which  can  be  erected  and  kept  up  at  a 
moderate  expense ;  and  only  one  or  two  of  a  costly  description  will  be 
admitted. 

SuBSECT.  I. — Plant  Cahmeti. 

519.  PUmt  eabmeti  are  the  most  common  of  all  the  kinds  of  greenhouse ; 
and  they  are  generally  considered  more  as  ornamental  appendages  to  houses, 
than  as  places  for  rearing  or  keeping  plants.  In  fact,  the  plants  they  contain 
are  generally  grown  and  kept  in  some  other  place  till  they  are  ready  to  flower. 
A  plant  cabinet  may  be  described  as  a  small  chamber,  built  on  the  (^tside  of 
a  town  house  or  suburban  villa,  and  constructed  principally  of  iron,  brick,  or 
wood,  but  having  a  glazed  roof,  and  frequently  glazed  sides.  It  is  generally 
entered  by  a  glazed  door  or  window  from  the  staircase  or  landing.  As  it  is 
chiefly  intended  for  preserving  plants  which  have  been  brought  forward  else- 
where^ it  is  of  no  great  consequence  whether  it  is  placed  against  the  north, 
west,  or  east  side  of  a  house ;  though  the  south  and  south-east  sides  are 
doubtless  the  most  favourable,  and  the  north-east  the  least  so.  In  street 
houses,  it  is  often  very  conveniently  projected  from  a  staircase  window,  either 
on  the  drawing-room  floor,  or  the  floor  above.  In  other  cases,  it  is  sometimes 
joined  to  the  back  parlour,  which  is  made  to  open  into  it ;  or  it  is  placed  over 
the  entrance  porch ;  and,  occasionally,  it  forms  a  projection,  supported  on 
pillars,  from  the  back  drawing-room  Fig,  344.  shows  the  elevation ;  Jig,  345. 
the  section ;  tmdjig,  346,  the  ground  plan  of  a  plant  cabinet  of  the  simplest 
kind,  attached  to  one  of  the  houses  in  the  Palace  Gardens,  Kensington.  In 
flg,  346.  a  shows  the  entrance  from  the  drawing-room,  and  b  a  flight  of  steps 
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laadiog  to  the  ganlen ;  e  ii  ■  Urge  e«nellia  in  the  centre  ;  md  d  d  are 
■lieKe*  for  pot*.  Very  eomroonly  >  pltnt  cabinet  it  formed  on  the  flat  too& 
ofMHDe  ■ttschedout-buildingi,  luch  u  t  back  kitchen,  WMhhooM,  or  mbbUi 
}>]ace.  In  ibort,  there  ii  no  litaation  wbere  there  U  ft  door  or  a  sindov  in 
the  honie,  tnd  where  perpendicolar  light  i»  ohtutuble  outnde,  in  which  s 
plant  cabinet  may  not  be  formed.  Howerer  irregular  the  plan  nuj  be  in 
point  of  oatline,  and  hoverer  oneven  the  roof  or  roofi  which  u«  to  form  the 
floor,  the  dtnation  it  ttill  eligible  far  a  plant  cabinet,  or  a  amall  greeahtme ; 
on  the  tame  principle  at  an  irregular  piece  of  ground  u  for  lajing  out  aflawa^ 
garden  in  the  picturetque  manner.  In  the  plant  cabinet,  at  in  the  flowei^ 
garden,  the  whole  dependi  on  the  contrivancei  for  diiplaying  the  flowos. 
The  great  art  in  arranging  an  irregular  plant  cabinet  couiisti  in  the  ditpori- 
tion  of  wirei  and  rodi,  in  the  form  of  trelliiwork,  archei,  and  arcades,  for 
climban ;  and  of  imitation!  of  rockwork,  bankt,  or  benches  of  atones,  for 
Mceiring  buihj  or  creeping  plants  in  pott,  luch  as  pelargoniumt,  mesembry- 
•nthemumi^  &c.  The  rockwork,  bankt,  benehet,  &c.,  may  be  made  of  bricks 
and  eeoRBnt,  ttaioed  or  dashed  with  paint  in  luch  a  manner  as  to  represent 
different  kinds  of  itone  or  ipars ;  or  natural  crTitallisalious  of  different  kinds 
maj  be  procured.  The  smallest,  the  most  irregular,  and  apparently  the  moat 
unfitting  situation  for  a  plant  cabinet  may  be  rendered  interesting  by  meuts 
of  climbert  on  perpendiealar  propt^  no  matter  how  iir^ularly  [daeed,  pltoita 
rising  ttma  gronps  of  rockwork  on  the  floor,  and  trailing  plants  suspended  in 
pots  or  baskets  from  the  ceiling.  In  tome  cases,  the  e^t  of  a  picturaa^na 
grove  of  climbers  of  thii  kmd  may  be  heightened  by  the  introductian  <rf  a 
little  stained  glass  in  the  roof;  but  this  ought  to  be  used  most  sparingly,  and 
not  in  a  larger  portion  in  one  plaee  than  a  star  a  couple  of  inchee  in  diameter, 
half  a  doien  of  which  will  tuffice  for  the  roof  of  a  plant  cabinet  coataini^ 
upwards  of  100  square  feet  of  glass.  In  the  evenings,  on  particular  occadont^ 
two  or  three  coloured  lamps  may  bo  introduced  ;  hut  these,  alio,  should  be 
used  Tery  sparingly.  Whatever  attract!  more  attention  than  the  planta  should 
be  avoided,  at  interfering  with  thu  main  object  of  the  ttructnre. 

S20.  Whtrtvtr  tkt  plant  eabimel  it  placed,  and  in  whatever  manner  it  may 
communicate  with  the  house,  one  punt  only  in  its  cDustruction  is  absolute ; 
which  is,  tbat  it  should  be  at  least  as  lofty,  from  the  floor  to  the  glass  of  the 
roof,  ai  the  liviog-roomt  of  the  house.  When  this  it  not  the  case,  it  hat  an 
appearance  of  meannets,  which,  iu!tead  of  an  elegant  onuunent,  render*  it 
rather  a  disagreeable  excrescence.  The  form  of  the  ground  plan  mutt,  of 
course,  be  in  a  great  measure  determined  by  the  utnation ;  but,  in  general,  a 
parallelogram,  placed  with  iti  narrow  end  to  the  house,  will  have  the  best 
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•ffect  One  tide  and  the  roof  iliciuld,  at  aO  evenU,  be  ^«ied ;  bnt,  if  botli 
aideB  be  glaied,  the  effect  ii  mncli  better  than  if  one  ii  opaque;  provided, 
Ikowever,  that  the  roof  ia  gUied,  and  the  width  of  the  home  it  ai  great  aa  ita 
height,  or  nearly  lo.     Pig.  347. 
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■bowi  the  grinuid  plan,  and 
Jtg.  348.  the  aide  elevatioo  of 
a  plant  cabinet  of  thia  deicrip- 
tion ;  and  Jig.  349.  Bhowi  the 
elevation  of  the  end,  with  itep* 
leading  down  to  the  garden. 
In  Jfy.  347.  there  ii  a  bed  in 
tbe  centre  for  planting  camel- 
Uaa,  and  there  are  holei  left  in 
the  wall  at  o  for  the  admiaiioa 
of    Tinea    or    other    climbing 

pUnta,  the  rooti  of  which  are  to  1m  in  a  bed  ontaide  the  hotue.  Flante  wiU 
thrive  in  a  house  with  all  iti  udea  opaque;  it  being  undentood  that  the 
hooae  ia  aa  wide  aa  the  aide  walli  are  high,  and  that  the  planta  are  placed  en 


«  etage,  or  on  the  floor,  eo  that  the  light  nu^  fall  in  direct  linea  on  tte  upper 
•vftce  of  their  leavea.  The  aide*,  when  of  glati,  may  he  &anied  and  glaied 
in  any  mode  oonridered  aa  in  character  with  the  windowa  of  the  houie ;  and 
the  roof  may  be  glaied  like  a  common  apan-roofed  hothoaae ;  bu^  if  the  panai 
of  glaaa  are  above  8  in.  wide,  they  ought  to  be  of  extra-thick  crown  glaat,  or 
of  the  thick  roogh  glaaa,  inch  aa  ii  nowaold  in  London  for  conaerratoriea ;  or 
of  plate  glaaa.  One  or  more  aaihea  in  the  aide  or  lidea,  or  one  aaah  in  the 
Ihrdier  end,  ought  to  be  made  to  open  at  top  and  bottom,  for  the  aake  cf 
ventilation ;  but  thia  may  be  accomplished  without  baring  the  aaahea  bung 
with  corda  and  polleya,  by  having  two  narrow  oaahee  made  to  alide  pait  each 
other,  or  even  by  having  a  pane  in  the  upper  and  lower  part  of  each  window 
to  open.  In  general,  all  hinged  aaahee  or  panel  ahould  open  outworda; 
becauae  then  they  are  not  in  the  way  of  the  planta  within. 

521.  Where  a  plant  cahbttt  faoti  the  north,  and  the  aitiiation  ia  much  ex- 
posed to  north  winds,  it  would  he  very  desirable  if  the  glaied  aidea  and  roof 
were  made  double.  Thia  construction  would  retain  the  heat  much  better  in 
tha  winter  time ;  and  during  aummer  the  inner  laahea  might  be  taken  away 
altogether,  and  need  for  growing  cueumbers  or  melona  in  the  garden  or  yard 
bduid  the  houae,  or^  if  there  were  no  room  there,  on  the  roof,  if  that  were 
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■ttitable.    In  tlie  ease  of  plant  cabinets  facing  the  north,  where  tiie  expenie 
of  the  double^glaied  roof  and  tidee  ia  conaidered  too  great,  airaDgciKiefili 
abould  be  made  for  forming  a  temporary  inner  roof  of  matting  or 
for  the  purpose  of  retaining  the  heat  during  the  night,  and  eren 
times  during  the  day  in  severe  weather.     An  inner  covering  of  mattiiig  or 
canvass,  at  6   or  8  inches  distance  from  the  glass,  is  always  much  more 
powerful  in  retaining  heat,  than  if  the  same  covering  had  been  placed  out- 
side the  glass ;  because  in  the  inside  it  is  kept  dry,  whereas  on  the  out- 
side it  will  be  liable  to  become  saturated  with  wet ;   and  in  that  state  it 
would   carry  off  much  more  heat  by  evaporation,  than  can  possibly  take 
place  from  water  running  down  the  smooth  surface  of  the  glass.    There  is 
another  reason  against  all  outside  coverings  except  those  of  boards,  which  is^ 
that  they  are  apt  to  be  deranged,  and  to  break  the  glass  daring  high  windsi 
The  inside  covering  may  be  made  to  roll  up  like  a  window*blind, '  and  it 
may  rest  on  iron  rods,  placed  parallel  to  the  roof  and  to  the  sides,   and 
about  8  in.  distant  from  them.    In  many  cases,  shutters  may  be  contrived  lor 
the  roof,  and  put  on  from  an  upper  window ;  and  Chis  covering,  when  the 
weather  is  extremely  severe,  may  be  left  on  for  two  or  three  days  at  a  tioM ; 
it  being  understood  that  light  is  freely  admitted  from  the  ude%     Provided 
that  the  roof  of  a  greenhouse  is  securely  protected  from  perpendicular  cold, 
as  it  is  called,  a  covering  for  the  sides  is  comparatively  of  little  importance. 
We  may  add  that,  among  nmrserymen  and  commercial  gardeners,  a  subetitate 
for  these  different  coverings  is  found  in  tying  or  nailing  bast  mats  to  the 
trellis  or  rafters  of  the  roof  and  sides,  inside  the  house ;  and,  as  such  cover- 
ings are  seldom  wanted  above  a  month  or  two  in  the  year,  during  the  depth 
of  winter,  it  is  hardly  worth  while  going  to  the  expense  of  having  them  made 
of  canvass  for  the  inside,  or  of  boards  for  the  outside. 

522.  I%e  placing  of  the  planti  in  the  interior  of  a  plant  cabinet  should  vary 
according  to  the  sice  of  the  cabinet  and  its  situation.  Where  the  cabinet  is 
10  ft.  or  12  ft.  wide,  and  of  an  equal  or  greater  length,  a  narrow  stage  in  the 
middle,  with  a  shelf  a  foot  broad  round  the  sides,  will  display  the  plants  to 
the  greatest  advantage  ;  but  this  supposes  that  there  is  nothing  disagreeaUe 
in  the  exterior  scenery,  which  will  be  seen  through  the  side  windows.  Wheore 
it  is  not  desirable  that  the  external  objects  should  be  seen,  the  stage,  instead 
of  being  in  the  middle,  should  be  ranged  along  the  sides  and  the  farther  end, 
and  in  that  case  no  more  of  the  sides  require  to  be  glazed  than  what  is  above 
the  highest  shelf  of  the  stage.  As  the  main  object  is  to  display  the  plants 
to  the  spectator  within,  and  as,  when  placed  in  close  ranks  on  a  stage,  sneii 
plants  can  only  be  seen  on  one  side,  the  admission  of  light  to  their  other  side, 
as  it  would  chiefly  strike  the  under  sides  of  the  leaves,  is  comparatively  of 
little  use ;  and  hence,  that  portion  of  the  side  and  end  walls  which  is  under 
the  level  of  the  top  shelf  of  the  side  and  end  stages  may  always  be  con- 
structed of  opaque  materials,  such  as  brick,  lath  and  plaster,  &c.,  which  will 
be  a  considerable  saving  in  first  cost.  In  general,  wherever  there  are  objects 
exterior  to  the  plant  cabinet  which  it  is  not  desirable  to  see,  the  stage  should 
be  placed  against  the  side  walls  and  the  further  end ;  but,  where  there  is 
abundance  of  light  on  every  side,  and  nothing  without  to  conceal,  the  best 
effect  to  the  eye  will  be  produced  by  bringing  the  glass  dowi^to  the  ground  on 
every  side  and  the  farther  end,  and  by  having  the  stage  in  the  centre. 

523.  The  mode  of  heating  a  plant  cabinet  is  sometimes*  a  matter  of  difficulty, 
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on  account  of  the  tinall  spaoe  to  be  heated,  aod  the  large  toifaoe  exposed  to 
tlie  external  air.  We  have  already  mentioned  the  practicability  of  heating 
•uch  plaoee  from  the  kitchen  fire/or  from  afire  or  boiler  placed  in  another 
story ;  and  suggested,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  necessary  pressure  on  the 
.boilers,  or  the  tubes,  rendered  this  mode  of  heating  by  no  means  advisable. 
It  is  also  a  fact,  that  in  some  places  sufficient  warmth  may  be  given  to  the 
plant  cabinet  by  opening  the  door  of  the  sitdng-room  communicating  with  it 
4he  last  thing  before  the  family  retire  to  bed,  and  leaving  it  open  i^  night 
On  the  whole,  we  are  of  <^inion  that  the  best  mode  of  heating  plant  cabinets, 
or  small  green-houses  attached  to  dwellings,  is  by  some  source  of  heat  on 
their  own  level;  and  not  from  any  source  either  above  or  below.  If  no  flue 
has  been  built  in  the  wall  of  the  house  suitable  for  carrying  off  the  smoke 
from  any  stove  or  fireplace  made  in  the  plant  cabinet,  a  tube  of  cast  or  sheet 
iron,  or  of  earthenware,  may  be  partially  sunk  into  the  outer  face  of  the  well 
jof  the  house ;  and  disguised  by  a  projection  so  designed  as  to  be  consistent 
with  the  architectural  character  and  effect  of  the  elevation.  In  some  places^ 
tubing  of  this  sort  may  be  placed  against  the  wall,  and  covered  with  an 
architectural  case  of  boards,  metal,  or  slates,  painted  in  imitation  of  stone ; 
and  sometimes  these  projections  admit  of  being  disguised  by  common  ivy,  or 
the  Virginian  creeper.  At  all  events,  no  architect  of  the  slightest  degree  of 
ingenuity  will  be  at  a  loss  to  discover  the  proper  situation  for  a  circular  flue 
of  3  in.  in  diam^eter ;  and  no  builder  who  has  any  regard  either  for  appear- 
ances, or  the  free  ascent  of  the  smoke,  in  such  a  flue,  will  ever  put  it  up  with- 
out a  casing  to  give  it  architectural  effect,  and  to  serve  as  a  nonconductor, 
and  thus  to  preserve  what  may  be  called  a  lining  of  heat  round  it,  to  favour 
the  ascent  of  the  smoke.  The  situation  for  the  flue  having  been  fixed  on, 
the  next  thing  is  to  determine  the  mode  of  heating;  and  this,  we  are  of 
opinion,  ought,  in  most  cases  of  small  plant  cabinets,  to  be  by  a  hot- water 
stove  placed  within  the  cabinet,  and  heated  by  a  register  fire-pot  within,  like 
that  of  Dr.  Amott.  The  fuel  used  may  be  coke  on  ordinary  occasions ; 
anthracite  when  a  greater  heat  was  wanted ;  and,  perhaps,  charcoal  in  the 
most  severe  winter  nights,  when  the  heat  required  was  very  considerable.  A 
•tove  of  tliis  kind,  properly  constructed,  may  be  kept  burning  night  and  day, 
regulating  the  admission  of  air  to  the  fire  according  to  the  heat  required.  For 
this  purpose,  the  stove  may  either  have  a  hand  regulator,  as  in  the  imitations 
of  Dr.  Arnott's  stoves,  a  thermometer  one  being  unnecessary ;  or,  in  order  to 
insure  a  draught,  the  air  may  be  brought  to  the  stove  by  a  leaden  pipe  of  1  io. 
in  diameter  within,  from  a  lower  level,  either  immediately  under  ^e  house, 
or  from  the  open  air ;  or  from  any  place  from  which  it  is  desirable  to  extract 
the  air  for  the  purpose  of  ventilation.  In  all  these  cases,  the  air  admitted  to 
•the  fire  may  be  regulated  by  a  common  stopcock,  like  that  in  use  for  common 
water-pipes.  We  think  it  not  unlikely  that  the  smoke,  or  products  of  com- 
bustion, where  the  kind  of  fuel  we  have  recommended  is  used,  might  be  con- 
veyed away  in  a  horizontal  direction,  or  perhaps  even  downwards  to  a  drain, 
in  a  tube  of  not  more  than  double  the  diameter  of  that  used  for  supplying  air  to 
the  fire;  but,  never  having  seen  this  mode  put  in  practice,  we  cannot  venture 
to  reoommend  it.  We  have  seen  the  common  smoke-flues  of  hothouses  dis- 
charge their  smoke  horiaontally,  but  it  is  always  attended  with  a  waste  of 
heat. 
524.  Heating  with  kol-^poter. — ^The  mode  in  which  water  is  heated  by  a 
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unaU  itora  ii  now  to  well  known  to  ironmongnra,  that  it  leoinf  Maieely  im 
urj  to  dotcribe  it.  Snpporing  tho  fire-pot»  or  fireplace,  emrroimde^  bj  fire* 
bricky  to  ooeupy  a  cubic  foot  in  the  centre ;  dien  enclose  tins  on  tiire«  sidei 
and  orer  the  top  with  a  iqaare  or  circular  double  cylinder,  water-tight.  The 
tide  not  caied  with  water  mutt  contain  the  fiiniace  door  for  sapplying  Ihel, 
the  ash-pit  door  for  withdrawing  the  ashee,  and  an  opening  immediatel  j  under 
the  top,  or  cover,  for  the  insertion  of  the  tube  to  convey  away  the  smoke.  On 
any  of  the  three  sides  cased  with  water  two  tubes  must  be  joined,  one  at  the 
bottom,  and  the  other  at  the  top ;  and  these  may  be  conducted  on  a  lerel  ts 
any  distance  ftom  the  stove  that  may  be  desirable,  being  joined  at  the  farther 
extremity,  either  by  a  vertical  tube,  or  by  the  ends  of  the  horisontsl  tubes 
being  inserted  into  an  open  dstem.  This  being  done,  and  the  fire  lighted,  the 
circulation  wiU  go  on  in  consequence  of  the  difference  in  specific  gravity 
between  cold  water  and  hot  water. 

525.  j1  very  nmpU  appmrahu  of  thii  kind  is  shown  in  the  section,^.  350. : 
a  is  the  fire-pot;  6  is  the  ftunace  door;  c,  the  ash-pit  door;  d^  the  situatioB 
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of  the  pipe  which  supplies  air;  e,  the  nonle  to  which  the  smoke-pipe  is 
attached,  and  which  may  be  turned  in  any  direction,  except  downwsrds,  that 
may  be  suitable  to  the  situation ;  //,  the  casing  of  water  which  surrounds  the 
boUer ;  g^  the  upper  pipe ;  A,  the  under  pipe ;  and  t,  the  cistern  which  forms 
the  junction  between  both  pipes  at  the  farther  extremity.  Stoves  and  fupes 
of  this  description  may  be  placed  under  the  stage  of  plants,  so  as  to  be  com- 
pletely concealed  firom  the  eye ;  a  portion  of  the  stsge  being  made  to  s^iarate 
from  the  rest,  and  to  draw  out,  so  as  to  admit  the  attendant  to  supply  fuel,  &e. 
In  order  to  save  time,  and  to  look  well  by  never  requiring  the  planta  to  be 
taken  off  the  shelves,  the  moveable  portion  of  the  stage  may  be  on  casteis 
and  small  wheels,  the  latter  running  in  grooves  as  far  as  the  area  of  the  stsge 
extends,  and  the  casters  serving  to  make  it  run  easily  on  the  paths  where  ^e 
grooves  would  be  unsightly.  In  plant  cabinets  where  there  is  no  stage  the 
pipes  may  be  concealed  by  rockwork,  or  by  some  other  suitable  contrivance; 
or  the  casing  of  water  may  be  enlarged,  so  as  to  form  a  reservoir  of  heat  suffi- 
cient for  the  demands  of  the  house,  without  any  pipes.  In  some  oases,  the 
stove  and  reservoir  of  water  might  be  covered  With  a  small  stage  of  plants, 
with  rockwork,  with  sculpture,  or  with  statnsry ;  or  the  stove  might  be  ren- 
dered ornamental  in  its  form,  so  as  to  be  regarded  as  a  handsome  piece  of 
furniture :  but  this  last  plan  would,  we  think,  render  the  plant  cabinet  too 
much  like  a  living-room. 


526.  J  porUMe  kot-vater  apparattu  tor  plant  cabineto  b  ihown  in  Jly, 
351.,  whidi  vu  invciited  by  Sii.  Joahua  U^or  of  Knowilrop,  near  Leed*. 


TbU  iipparkliii  m*j  be  nuuU  of  tin  or  copper ;  the  latter,  [bough  more  expeii' 
live  at  fint,  being  from  it»  durability  much  the  cheaper  in  the  end.  Charcoal 
is  emplojed  ai  Aiel  far  thli  apparatui :  oil  lampi  ard  ga«  have  been  tried 
inatead  of  charcoal,  but  with  not  nearly  so  poverful  an  effect  When  charcoal 
it  used,  it  M  neceisary  to  employ  plpee  to  conduct  the  effluvinm  ariting  from 
it  out  of  the  place  to  be  wanned;  and  it  will  be  adritable,  in  order  to  abstract 
all  the  heat  pouible  from  thi*  nnoke-pipe  before  it  reachei  the  outside  of  the 
houae,  to  have  it  of  a  considerable  length.  In  order  to  render  the  imoke- 
tubes  tnitablB  for  any  litoation,  it  ii  Decenary  to  have  elbow  pipei,  like  thoie 
used  for  taming  eornen,  and  several  lengthi  of  itraight  pipes,  by  means  of 
which  the  piping  may  be  lengthened,  and  turned  in  any  direction  that  may 
be  required.  The  largest-iized  apparatni  should  not  be  more  than  8  fL  long ; 
■I,  if  longer,  it  would  be  incouTenient  to  moTe  about  The  eiie  of  the  one 
which  Hr.  Major  found  the  moat  useful  is  at  follows: — The  whole  height  of 
the  centre  portion  of  the  apparatus,  comprising  the  boiler,  &c.,  is  13  in.,  and 
the  width  51  in.  by  7)  in. ;  the  fire-pan  is  5|  in.  by  4)  in.,  and  3)  in.  deep ; 
surrounded  on  three  sides  by  a  boiler,  in  the  form  of  ■  eating,  half  an  inch  in 
diameter,  which  becomes  more  spacious  upwards,  as  the  fireplace  diminishes. 
The  opening  necesiary  for  the  reception  of  the  lire-pan,  and  for  supplying  it 
with  fnt\,  is  6  in.  wide  by  5i  in.  deep.  At  the  top  of  this  opening  the  fire- 
place bqpni  to  taper,  and,  consequently,  the  water  in  the  boiler  expands 
more  immediately  orer  the  fire;  the  nnoke-pipe  takei  its  regtdir  width 
(liin.)  in  the  boiler,  about  an  inch  below  where  the  lid  unites;  the  hori- 
sontal  water  pipes  (fy,  325.  a)  are  each  23  in.  long,  by  2  in.  in  diameter;  the 
end  pipes  (A)  are  141  iii-  high,  by  3  in.  in  diameter ;  a  feeder  (c)  is  added,  in 
case  it  should  be  thought  better  to  have  the  lid  Sxed  tight  on  the  boiler.  In 
order  to  promote  the  circulation  of  the  water,  small  holes  are  to  be  perforated 
b  the  top  of  the  lids  (,dd),  which  are  also  intended  to  be  fixed  tighL    The 
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appwatuB  may  either  be  plaoed  od  tbe  floor  of  the  hcnxee  to  be  warmed,  or 
raised  by  bearers,  or  suspended  by  wire  or  cord;  the  two  Latter  methndi 
making  the  fire  to  bum  more  freely. 

527.  A  mode  <if  heating  employed  at  Straihfieldeaye,  is  shown  in  Jt^.  352. 
The  apparatus  consists  of  a  stove  (originally  Dr.  Amott's)  and  two   copper 
cylinders.    The  stove  con- 
tains two  copper  boilers  1  ft.  352 

deep,  and  3  in.  wide,  which 
form  the  fire-box  of  the 
stove,  out  of  which  the 
boiling-water  flows  by  the 
top  pipe  into  the  cylinder, 
and  returns  by  the  lower 
pipe  into  the  bottom  of  the 
boiler.  The  cylinders  have  *  — 
each  thirty  tubes,  one  inch 
in  diameter,  extending 
through  their  whole  length, 
and  among  which  the  water 
flows;  so  that  the  stove  and 
the  two  cylinders  all  radiate 
heat  equal  to  their  surfaces, 
and  warm  the  air  that 
passes  between  them.    The 

stove  is  18  in.  square,  and  3  ft.  9  in.  high,  including  the  ornamental  C141  at 
the  top,  which  is  four  inches  deep.  The  cylinders  are  18  in.  in  diameter^ 
and  the  same  height  as  the  stove.  The  apparatus  consumes  a  bushel  of  coke 
every  day,  half  being  given  in  the  morning,  and  half  at  night  The  water  is 
given  through  a  covered  valve  near  the  top  of  each  cylinder,  as  shown  in  the 
figure.  There  is  a  small  pipe  for  evaporation  at  the  back  of  each  cylinder. 
The  ornamental  caps  are  moveable,  and  conceal  the  tubes  of  the  cylinder,  and 
the  feed-hole  of  the  stove.  The  smoke  escapes  by  a  tube  at  the  back  of  the 
stove,  communicating  with  a  flue  built  in  the  wall.  The  apparatus  has  a 
very  neat  appearance,  and  two  of  them  are  found  sufficient  to  heat  a  con- 
servatory 67  ft.  long,  27  ft.  wide,  and  21ft.  high,  so  as  to  preserve  the  plants 
from  injury  by  cold  or  damp.  For  other  modes  of  heating,  see  Ltmdon's 
HorticnUuritt,  p.  194  to  p.  218,  where  the  subject  will  be  found  fully 
discussed. 

528.  Plant  cabinet  heated  hy  hot  water, — Fig,  353.  is  a  plan,  and^.  354.  a 
cross  section,  of  a  plant  cabinet,  in  which  the  stage  is  placed  along  the  sides 
and  against  one  end.  The  stove  for  heating  it  is  placed  at  a,  from  which  hot 
water  pipes  proceed  to  the  right  and  left  under  the  side  stages ;  the  two 
shelves,  6  b  and  c  c  being  for  the  purpose  of  concealing  these  pipes.  The 
stove  is  concealed  by  the  portion  of  the  stage  d^  which  is  on  casters,  and 
draws  out  with  the  pots  on  it,  to  admit  the  operator  to  the  stove.  The  hot- 
water  pipes  are  seen  in  the  section  (fig,  354.)  at  e  e.  The  smoke  from  the 
stove  may  be  conducted  away  in  a  tube  under  one  of  the  stages,  and  carried 
up  the  side  of  the  house,  as  indicated  at  /.  The  water  of  the  roof  may  be 
collected  and  conducted  to  a  cistern  under  the  stage  by  the  pipe  jr,  placed  in 
the  opposite  angle  to  the  smoke  tube.    Props  for  climbers  may  be  placed  as 
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indicated  at  h  h,  See. ;  and, 
during  the  leTBrMt  weather  in 
winter,  matting  maj  be  made 
tm»t  to  tlie  iron  tie-rodt  (i  t  in 
Jiff.  354.)  of  the  (pan  roof, 
tiie  exterior  guttering  ii  ihown 
at  t.  It  will  be  obierred  that 
artificial  best  ii  bj  no  meaei 
eiaential  to  a  plant  cabinet, 
and  that  in  fact  tbe  exaniplea 
which  have  been  previouily 
given  are  all  intended  to  do 
without  it.  CameUiai  and 
viae*  do  not  reqube  artificial 
heat,  tmleaa  it  ii  intended  to 
force  tbe  one  into  flower,  and 
the  other  into  bearing  earlier 
dtan  their  natural  time ;  and 
indeed,  moit  of  tbe  half-hardy 
■hmba  grown  in  coniervatoriei 
and  planted  in  tbe  ground,  only 
require  protection  from  froat, 
•nd  are  better  without  fire- 
heat.  The  planbi  in  pot*,  it  it 
true,  generallj  require  artificial 
heat,  but  thejr  can  rarelj  be 
kept  alive  through  tbe  winter  in  a  plant  cabinet  widtout  more  labotit'  and 

expenie  than  new  one*  can  be  hoogfat  for  in  tprhig ;  and  the  honte-kept 

plinta  generally  have  a  ihabby  etiolated  appearance.    Indeed,  even  nunery- 

men  very  rarely  attempt  to  keep  their  old  plauti  thimigh  the  winter,  and  they 

piMarve  their  ttock  by  eut- 

tingi,  which  they  keep  fat  cold 

pita,  a*  before  deacrihed.     For 

the  bttfefit,  however,  of  thoae 

who  may  wiih   to  by  to  keep 

their  pluiti  through  the  winter, 

we  will  give  •  few  det«ili  on 

the  unial  mode*  by  which  plant 

cabinet*  may  be  healed. 
S29.  ^   plant    cabinet,   ar- 

TeHgti  to  01  to  eimetal  tht  mode 

of  iitatvtg  it.— Fig.  36S.  it  the 

plan,  and  Jig.  356.  a  croet  aeo- 

tion    of  a    ipan-roofed   plant 

cabinet,  with  the  plant  itage  in 

flie  middle.     The  ilage  may 
!      dtfaer  b«  fini*hed  at  tbe  end 

nnt  die  entrance  with  right 

■nglea,  a*  at  a,  or  rounded  off, 

*>  at  b;  and  the  Anrther  es- 
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tremitj  botb  of  the  nde« 
of  the  hoQM,  and  the  end 
of  the  tUge,  maj  either  be 
■emiciiculaT  or  iquaro,  at 
pleMUn.  Ifitwereiquue, 
■  pflTtion  of  the  ttage  might 
he  mkde  to  dim«  out  right 
and  left,  to  admit  the  at- 
tendant to  the  fireplace ; 
and  if  Kmicircular,  ai  in 
the  plan,  the  nmicircle 
might  be  fbnned  into  two 
qnadranta,  each  tnniing  oa 
•  pirot  at  the  angle,  and 
opening  outwardi  to  a  mif- 
fitient  extent  to  admit  the 
operator  to  the  etore,  aa 
•howninjS;.  355.  ate.  One 
advantage  of  thit  atrange- 
ment  ia,  that  the  itore  can 
never  be  teen  hy  a  viriter; 
beeanae  the  attendant, 
when  he  b  at  work  at  e, 
cannot  ncape  (h>m  that 
place  without  abutting  at 
leait  one  of  the  quadranla. 
Another  advantage  ia,  that, 
while  both  quadranta  are 
open  to  the  fulleit  extent, 
aa  at  4I  if,  the  poti  being  on 

the  iheWei,  any  penon  entering  the  cabinet  will  rather  conaLder  (he  a 
ance  ai  the  peculiar  termina  -  -  - 
ment  for  getting  at  the 
•tove.  There  are  propi  for 
plania  at  «.  The  water- 
pipea  are  ahown  at  /,  in 
jtg.  356.,  and  the  arched 
roda  to  the  propi  at  g.  In 
•even  weather  mala  can  be 
atretched  along  the  whole 
extent  of  the  roof,  attached 
to  thew  archea.  The  en- 
tranee  fVom  the  honae  ia  at 
h.  Jig.  355. 

530.  FenHiatiim  ia  the 
only  remaining  point  of 
importance,  connected  with 
plant  cabin  eta  or  •mall 
green-houM«,  which  re- 
maim   to   be  touched   on. 
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and  this  is  higUy  essential  in  every  sitoMion.  In  houses  20  or  30  feet  long, 
and  from  10  to  15  feet  broad,  the  sashes  of  the  roof  should  be  made  to  slide, 
so  that  the  upper  ones  may  be  let  down  at  pleasure,  and  the  lower  ones  drawn 
up ;  or  they  may  be  hinged  at  the  upper  end,  and  made  to  lift  up.  In  add^ 
tion  to  this,  the  upright  sashes  should  either  be  made  to  open  outwards,  by 
being  hinged  at  one  side  (which,  in  general,  is  the  best  mode)  or  at  this  top ; 
or  they  may  slide  in  two  grooves,  so  that  the  one  can  be  pushed  past  the 
other.  These  modes  are  applicable  to  green-houses  20  or  30  feet  in  length ; 
but,  for  those  under  20  feet  in  length,  it  will  generally  be  sufficient  to  have 
one  or  more  small  openings  in  the  roof  or  sides.  It  must,  however,  never  be 
forgotten  that  the  atmospheric  air  forms  an  important  part  of  the  food  of 
plants ;  and  .that  unless  they  have  a  sufficient  quantity,  they  become  sickly, 
smd  wUl  not  produce  either,  fruit  or  flowers.  One  of  the.  simplest  and  most 
elegant  modes  of  having  an  opening  in  the  roof  is  by  having  a  cap  to  be 
raised  by  means  of  a  vertical  rod,  with  a  line  and  pulley,  as  shown  in^^. 
357.  In  this  figure,  which  is  a  cross  section  of  a  span  roof,  a  represents  the 
cap ;  h,  the  rod  by  which  it  is  raised ;  c,  a  cross  piece  of  iron,  in  which  the 
rod  b  works ;  d^  the  cord  passing  over  the  .pulley  e,  for  raising  and  lowering 
the  rod;  and/,  the  rafter  (forming  part  of  the  span  roof)  wliich  supports  the 
whole.  The  rod  and  bars  of  the  cap  are  generally  of  iron ;  and  the  panes  of 
glass  small,  to  lessen  the  risk  of  breakage.  Sometimes  the  cap  is  balanced 
by  a  wdght  attached  to  a  cord  which  passes  over  a  pulley  fixed  on  the  other 
Me  of  the  rod  opposite  to  e ;  and  which,  by  counterbalancing  the  greater 
part  of  the  weight,  and  leaving  little  more  than  the  friction  by  the  rod  passn 
ing  through  the  bar  c  and  the  rafter  /  to 
be  overcome,  renders  it  easy  to  raise  a 
cap  of  the  largest  size,  either  by  hand, 
or  by  a  self-acting  apparatus  to  be  here- 
after mentioned.  Though  we  have  shown 
in  fig,  357.  this  cap  on  the  ridge  of  a 
span  roof,  yet  it  may  be  constructed 
with  equal  ease  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
slope  of  any  pent  roof,  or  even  in  any 
part  of  that  slope,  by  introducing  on  the 

upper  side  of  it  a  cross  bar,  or  a  flashing  of  lead,  to  throw  ofi*  the  rain  to 
the  two  sides.    Air  may  also  be  admitted  through  the  side  sashes,  by  hioging 
a  flap  in  the  upper  part  of  any  of  the  sashes,  with  a  lever  and  pulley  to  open 
it,  as  shown  in  Jig,  358.     In  this  figure  ^  is  a  lever, 
which,  when  pulled  by  the  cord  k,  raises  the  flap  at 
pleasure  to  any  point  not  beyond  t.    Whenever  vmti- 
lators  of  this  kind  are  used,  they  ought  to  be  placed 
in  the  highest  part  of  the  house ;  because  as  the  hot^ 
test  air  always  ascends,  it  consequently  collects  there, 
and  will  pass  off  by  any  opening  with  greater  rapidity 
than  it  would  through  an  opening  on  a  lower  level, 
admitting  a  counter  current  of  fresh  air  to  supply  its 
place. 

531.  Wften  the  sloping  sashes  of  a  span  roof  are 
made  to  slide,  the  operation  pf  opening  them  may  be 
greatly  facilitated  by  balancing  them  with  a  weight  in 
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th«  manper  ibown  In  fig.  359.    In 

this  fignr*,  a  nprttenti  cords  attached 

to  two  opposite  sashes,  and  passing 

orer  pnUeys  fixed  on  the  ridge-piece ; 

after  which,  under  the  stage  (e),  they 

are  joined  together  at  6,  which  repre- 
sents a  wei^t  attached  to  a  pulley, 

and   which    weight   is    sufficiently 

heavy  to  halance   the  two  sashes. 

By  this  arrangement,  either  sash  or 

both  sashes  may  be  let  down  at  plea- 
sure, to  any  length  desired.    When 

they    are   drawn    closely   up,     the 

weight  (5)  is  within  2  in.  of  the  floor 

(iQ;   but,  if  it  were  necessary,  an 

opening  might  be  made  in  the  floor 

for  the  descent  of  the  weight  to  the 

extent  of  2  or  3  feet    On  inspecting 

the  figure,  it  will  appear  evident  that 

a  cap,  such  as  that  described  in  fi$. 

357.,  may  be  balanced  and  raised  in 

a  similar  manner,  as  shown  in  fig. 

360.,  and  as  practised  in  the  case  of 

chandeliers  in  churches  and   ball- 
rooms.   In  this  figure,  the  weight  {%) 

may  have  a  basket  or  saucer  attached  ^ 

to  it,  so  as  to  admit  of  disguising  it,  by         «.— .^__-— ^— — 

surrounding  it  with  pots  of  hanging 

plants.    In  this  case,  however,  there  should  be  heavier  and  lighter  weigbts  to 

hook  on  at  pleasure,  so  that,  with  the  addition  of  the  pots  of  plants,  the  total 

weight  should  be  no  more  than  just 

sufficient  to  balance  the  cap. 

532.  lUgtUatum  of  temperature, — 
In  the  case  of  small  green-houses, 
where  a  regular  gardener  is  not  kept, 
a  provision  for  preventing  the  house 
from  becoming  over-beated,  which 
will  act  independently  of  human 
assistance,  is  very  desirable.  There 
are  many  contrivances  of  this  kind ; 
some,  such  as  Kewley's  automaton 
gardener,  calculated  for  regulating 
the    temperature    to    the    greatest 

nicety;  and  others  for  merely  preventing  great  extremes  of  beat.  Tbe 
simplest  and  most  economical  mode  is  to  have  a  hinged  pane  in  the  upper 
part  of  one  of  the  upright  sashes,  opening  inwards.  To  the  lower  part 
of  this  pane  one  end  of  a  cord  is  attached,  and  the  other  is  joined  to  a 
netting  which  encloses  a  bladder  nearly  filled  with  air,  and  aii^tight  A 
string  flrom  the  other  end  of  the  bladder  is  attached  to  any  fixed  point  near 
at  hand.    The  bladder  should  be  moderately  distended,  by  filling  it  with  ^ 
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in  the  lioiue,  when  the  air  of  the 
boiue  is  at  the  highest  temperature 
required;  and,  coDBequendy,  when 
amy  increase  of  temperature  takes 
place,  the  air  in  the  hladder  will  ex- 
puid  and  completely  distend  it,  so 
as  to  change  its  shape  from  that  of 
an  OTal  to  that  of  a  glohe ;  shortening 
the  long  axis  and  lengthening  the 
short  one.  The  effect  of  shortening 
the  long  axis  is  to  pull  in  the  hinged 
pane  of  glass,  and  thus  to  admit  the 
external  air.  This  is,  without  douht, 
A  very  rude  mode,  and  will  not  regu- 
late die  temperature  with  any  degree 
of  nicety;  hut  for  ordinary  purposes, 
and  where  economy  is  a  great  object, 
it  is  quite  sufficient.  Another  mode 
consists  in  applying  a  hollow  brass  tube,  of  5  or  6  feet  in  length,  against  the 
lower  part  or  valve  of  a  window  that  opens  outwards,  or  against  the  lower 
end  of  the  vertical  rod  of  a  cap  which  opens  upwards.  Thus,  in  fig,  361.,  if 
we  imagine  the  rod  /  to  be  a  hollow 
brass  tube,  touching  the  floor  {g)  at 
one  end,  and  the  spindle  (A)  of  the 
ventilating  cap  at  the  other;  and 
that,  when  the  rod  is  in  this  state  of 
contact  with  both  the  floor  and  the 
spindle,  the  house  is  at  the  maximum 
temperature  required ;  it  is  evident 
tbat  any  increase  of  heat,  by  expand- 
ing, and  consequently  lengthening, 
the  brass  rod,  would  raise  the  venti- 
lating cap ;  and  the  extent  to  which 
this  might  be  done,  would  be  greatly 
increased  by  placing  the  brass  rod  on 
the  end  of  a  lever.  Brass  rods,  when 
required  to  open  the  sashes  or  ven- 
tilators of  a  green-house,  may  also  be 
applied  in  a  great  variety  of  other 
ways,  which  any  ingenious  mechanic 
will  readily  discover.  The  last  mode 
which  we  shall  mention  is  one  which 
has  been  adopted  with  success  by  an 
eminent  horticulturist,  John  Williams^ 
Esq.,  of  Pitmatson.  This  ventilator 
operates  by  the  expansion  and  con- 
traction of  air  in  an  air-tight  vessel, 
(fig,  362.  a),  communicating  with  a 
cylinder  and  piston  (5,  e,  (Q,  which, 
by  means  of  a  rod  (jf),  operates  on  the 
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hinged  pane  or  sash  to  he  opened.  The  use  of  the  water  or  other  fluid  Is  tv 
confine  the  air ;  and,  hy  that  means,  when  the  air  expands  or  contrvcts,  it 
operates  upon  the  piston.  By  means  of  an  adjustmg  screw,  the  register  may 
he  made  to  open  at  any  required  degree  of  heat.  The  air-veasel  BhooM 
contain  several  gallons,  according  to  the  size  of  the  valve  or  regtsfer  to  be 
opened.  When  first  used,  the  vessel  must  he  heated  sufficiently  to  ei^MOid 
the  internal  air ;  water  is  then  to  he  poived  in  at  the  top  of  the  cyliDder,  so 
as  to  give  the  required  motion  to  the  float ;  and  about  half  an  inch  of  tme  a3 
must  be  laid  on  the  top  of  the  water,  to  prevent  evaporation.  In  a  plant 
cabinet,  such  an  instrument  may  -be  conveniently  placed  under  the  stage,  so 
as  to  have  the  rod  (^)  directly  under  the  ventilator  or  sash  to  be  opened. 

SuBStcT.  11.^^  OmametUal  Oretn'houie$» 

533.  ^1  gr0en-kou90  is  a  house  with  a  glazed  roof  and  sides,  in  which  plants 
are  kept  in  pots ;  usually  on  wooden  stages  in  the  centre,  but  sometimes  on 
the  brickwork,  casing  the  pipes  or  flues ;  or  on  shelves  at  the  back  or  aides 
of  the  house.  The  green-house  differs  somewhat  from  the  plant  cabinet, 
which  is  always  an  excrescence  affixed  to  the  house,  and  generally  entered 
from  the  staircase  or  landing-place  of  the  first  floor;  whereas  the  green- 
house is  always  built  on  the  ground  floor,  and  may  be  either  attached  to  the 
house  or  not  at  pleasure.  Some  green -houses  have  no  apparatus  for  beating ; 
and  those  w^ch  have  hot^water  pipes,  smoke  flues,  or  any  other  mode  of 
heating,  have  only  a  sufficient  apparatus  to  keep  up  a  moderate  heat,  say 
from  45°  to  50°.  When  plant  houses  can  be  heated  more  than  this,  by  artifi- 
cial means,  they  are  no  longer  called  green-houses,  but  stoves.  Green- 
houses, without  fire  heat,  are  generally  used  for  camellias,  the  Australian 
acacias,  some  of  the  Australian  climbers,  and  most  of  the  newly-introdaced 
Chinese  plants ;  in  fact,  all  that  are  called  hardy  green-house  plants,  and 
which  it  is  only  necessary  to  preserve  from  the  frost.  Green-houses,  witib 
fire-heat,  are  used  for  Mexican  and  Peruvian  plants,  and  for  those  from  the 
warm  parts  of  Australia. 

534.  A  tmatt  green-house,  taith  amamental  fflau,  is  shown  in  fyt.  363.  to 
365.    This  house,  which  partakes  of  the  nature  of  a  plant  cabinet,  but  is  not 
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•ttacbed  t«  tlie  dweUinf-liiHiH,  ii  not  profided  with  any  meuiB  of  heatuig ; 

mui  it  U  plkotd  M  ■■  Id  ihot  out  a  dlugreeable  view  ^m  the  drawing-room 

window!  of  a  town  or  lubutban 

dwelling ;  from  which  wiudowi  it  364 

if  ea«ily  entered  aoroM  a  noall 

pared  court.     At  the  object  is  to 

prevent  any  external  objecte  being 

•eeu  through  the  glazed  lidei  of 

the  green-houie,  thej  are  filled  in 

with  ground  and  coloured  glata, 

diipoaed  in  an  ornamental  manner, 

aaahownin_;^(.364.and36d.;  and 

tbe  *tage  i*  aliomade  ornamental, 

and  is  diveiaified  with  ipaces  for 

■tatues  and  tb«b,  ai  indicated  in 

the  ground  plan.  Jig.  363. 


535.  A  ffTtat-hmue,  tntk  m  onuuMNiof  ttagt,  mul  a  trtVi*  fv  dimbm. 
The  itage  ii  formed  with  angular  point*,  eo  a<  to  form  a  leriei  of  Vandyck, 
or  loienge-like  projectioni,  ai  shown  in  Jig.  366.  Tbe  principal  feature  in 
thii  houia  ii  the  mode  of  arranging  the 

ttagea  for  pott ;  the  fanciful  diapoaitioD  3gg 

of  which  bu  a  itry  agreeable  effect  Itodi 
tbe  open  ipace  on  one  dde,  which  ia 
lued  aa  a  kind  of  morning  room  by  the 
ladiea  of  the  family,  who  ait  there  to 
work  or  read.  Ornamental  climbing 
planta  are  trained  up  the  pillara,  aud 
along  a  light  trellii  in  the  roof,  ao  u  to 
afford  an  agreeable  ihade  in  tbe  open 
■pace ;  while  the  angular  abape  of  the 
itagea,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
placed  ao   aa  to   intenect  each    other, 

allowa  ample  apace  for  walking  between  ~ 

them.     In  the  alcove,  at  one  end  of  the 

bouae  are  placed  a  table  and  chain,  and  a  imall  cheffonier,  or  a  aet  of 
book-caaea. 
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JI38.  A  oamtHia  kotat  nay  b«  UNd  wtbcr  ■■  k  eoBMrntaiy,  or  fbr  gr^ 
iBf  th*  plkiiU  in  poti.  It  doe*  net  require  mj  Mtificial  best,  bat  there  m^ 
be  an  air-tube  dowD  the  centre,  commtiuickting  wiA  the  open  air,  and  famiibed 
nitb  Tcntilaton,  to  ai  to  admit  a  conitant  current  of  fmh  «b  tbrongb  &e 
hoiiM  at  pleaiure.  Vinei  maj  be  trained  ore*  the  roof  of  this  boiue  to  pradnice 
■hade;  and  if  thii  it  not  done,  there  mnit  be  a  canrai  on  roUennaedfor  that 
purpote.  It  molt  be  obeerred  that  camelliaa  do  not  Vke  either  too  nmch  na- 
light,  or  too  much  heatj  ai  the  firat  camelliaa  that  were  introdooed  vac 
kflled  by  being  kept  iii  a  hol-hoiue.  A.  rety  ili|;ht  prol«etiaii  from  aercsc 
cold  during  froity  weather  ii  all  they  require;  bnt  aa  they  loww  in  winter 
and  early  ipring,  the  flowera,  eipecially  the  »hit«,  are  fraq«ently  iBJin«d  by 
the  weather,  when  the  plaatt  are  growing  in  die  open  air. 

SuBiacT.  III.— ConMnxrtoriu. 

537.  A  eonmrvatory  diffen  from  a  green-houae  in  faaving  the  plants  grow- 
ing in  the  free  ground,  initead  of  being  kept  in  pot*.  Tbe  conierrotory  ia 
generally  much  larger,  and  more  lofty  than  the  green-hotue,  at  it  i*  designed 
for  growing  large  ipecimen  plant) ;  and  it  ii  placed  either  in  the  fiovcr- 
garden,  or  adjoining  the  drawing-room  of  the  booae,  when  that  cbancea  to  be 
on  the  ground-floor.  In  other  ciaee,  it  openi  into  a  libnry  or  brrakfait-room. 
Conierratoriei  are  of  various  kinda;  lometimet  they  are  contrited  to  hare 
the  glaM  removed  in  nimmer,  lo  ai  to  let  the  plants  kept  in  them  appear  to 
have  been  grown  in  the  open  air;  and  in  other  caaei,  they  form  what  i«  called 
a  Jardm  d'hher,  or  winter  garden,  in  which  the  ground,  covered  with  glaea, 
i*  laid  out  in  walka,  and  decorated  with  vaaei,  fountains,  &c.,  like  a  girdea 
in  the  open  air. 

536.  The  eoHtervtUoiy  «f  Iht  Grangt,  ia  generally  allowed  to  be  a  remarfc- 
ably  handsome  on*.  It  i*  70  ft.  long,  46(1.  wide,  and  21  fL  high.  It  ia 
entered  by  a  portico,  leading  into  a  vettibule ;  beyond  which  the  ground 
is  divided  longitudinally  into  three  beda.  The  walks  (,k,  in  the  lection,  Jig. 
367.)  arc  under  an  arched  oovered  way,  fbmed  of  double  pUtea  of  rolled 
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366  iron  (I),  between  which  is  con-  369 

fined  a  stretum  of  air,  to  pre- 
vent the  eecape  of  heat    The 

bottom  of  the  beds  (m)  are  of 

a  eoncaye  form,  thtt  the  drain- 
age may  go    to   the   centre; 

under    each    bed    there    are 

three  dry  wells,  filled  with  large 

rough  flints,  laid  as  hollow  as 

possible;  and  as  the  wells  were 

snnk  in  the  chalk,  any  drain- 
age firom  tiiem  was  unneces- 
sary.   The   hollow  (n)  along 

the  middle  was  also  kid  with 

flints,  and  the  whole  bottom 

covered  with  a  layer  of  brick- 
bats, &c.,  about  18  in.  deep; 

on  this  was  laid  a  thin  layer  of 

coarse    shingly    gravel,    still 

keeping    the    concave    form. 

The  bottom  being  thus  finished, 

the  depth  left  for  soil  was  in 

the  centre  4  ft.  6  in.,  as  the 

larger  plants  were  intended  to 

grow  there;  and  on  the  sides 

3  ft.  6  Id.    The  soil  was  chiefly 

chopped  turf,  sandy  peat,  and 

loam,    mixed    with    a    little 

gravel;  the  proportions  being 

changed  according  to  the  nature 

of  the  plants  intended  to  be 

grown.    Along  the  back  wall 

there  is  a  border,  18  in.  wide, 

drained  and  filled  with  soil  in 

a  similar  manner  to  the  beds. 

In  this  border  are  planted  the 

scarlet  pelargoniums,  and  other 

plants  trained  against  the  wall, 

and  which  are  fiutened  to  a 

wire  trellis.    At  each  pilaster, 

along  the  front  and  euds,  are 
small  beds  of  mould,  in  which  are  planted  climbers  that  run  up  the  pillars, 
and  which  are  allowed  to  hang  down  from  the  roof.  The  walks  are  of  Port- 
land stone,  with  a  kerb  of  the  same,  2  in.  high,  and  1^^  in.  broad,  rounded  off' 
at  the  top,  which  not  only  makes  a  good  finish,  but  prevents  the  soil  from 
being  washed  off  the  beds  in  watering.  In  the  vestibule  stend  large  planto 
in  pots,  or  boxes  of  orange- trees,  camellias,  &c. ;  and  in  the  recesses  of  the 
windows,  between  the  pilasters,  are  stands,  7  in.  high,  for  small  plants  in  pots, 
under  which  are  ventilators  for  admitting  hot  air  and  steam,  either  together 
or  separately,  into  the  house  at  pleasure.    This  is  done  by  having  a  hot-air 
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chamber  irad«  the  path^  heated  by  hot  wmter  pipe* ;  and  by  haring  a  ««■• 
triTuice  for  filling  thi*  chainber  with  iteam  when  required.  ThU  ••  done  hj 
having  (team-pipe*  eonnnunicaling  with  the  hot  aii-chainber,  fitted  to  ^ 
boiler  of  the  hot  water  qpparatua,  and  fomiihed  with  valvea,  so  that  the  atcMa 
can  be  admitted  through  them,  or  cut  off  at  pleanuv. 

53S.  J  long  aarrDu  coHMmttOTy  maj  be  fonned,  leading  from  one  part  of 
a  home  to  anothei ;  or  it  may  eetve  to  mack  the  kitchen  offices,  or  it  may  h» 
a  meani  of  comniiinicatioa  between  the  drawing-room  and  the  garden,  f^ft. 
36B.,  and  569.,  show  a  conaerralor;  of  this  kind,  intended  to  hare  ttmgea  fv 
planti  at  a  a,  in^.  369.,  andbedi  for  camdliai,  Australian  aeaciaa,  niae*^ 
and  other  timilar  plant*,  in  the  central  lioiue  b,  h,  b.  Vine*,  or  other  climb- 
ing plant*  may  be  trained  under  the  glau  of  the  roof,  particularlj  if  eamdUaa 
are  .grown  below.  If  the  conaervatory  i*  u*ed  ai  a  mean*  of  commiuiicatMa 
between  two  plaoei,  the  doon  c  e,  in  fig.  369.  may  be  omitted,  and  the  opei»- 
ing*  may  be  made  at  each  end.  There  ii  no  mean*  ahown  of  beating  thk 
houte ;  hut  it  may  be  eaail;  fitted  up  with  hot  water  pipea. 

540.  /I  tKidreultr  comerrtitary,  to  be  placed  adjoining  one  of  the  Ii*i^- 
room*  of  a  home,  ii  thown  in^.  370,  There  are  no  mean*  (hown  of  heating 
it,  a*  it  i*  only  intended  to  hold  camellia*,  orange-treet,  and  pomegranates. 
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bi  pots  OT  boxes,  which  onljr  require  a  ilight  protection  in  winter  from  KVera 

fitlBtE. 

541.  Jardm  fhiver,  or  tuinter  garden. — In  eonterTstoriei  tit  thii  hind,  a 
piece  of  ground  of  from  lOOfl.  to  500fl.  in  length,  and  of  proportionate 
width,  ii  laid  out  as  a  garden  (u  ihown  in  the  ground-plan  flg.  371. ),  vith 
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waJki,  beda  of  flowering  ahrubi,  basketa  of  floweri,  rockwork,  fountains  of 
water,  vaaea,  atatuei,  aeati,  or,  in  ahort,  any  kind  of  decoration  common  in 
garden  teener j ;  and  then  the  whole  ia  covered  with  ghiaa,  and  supported  by 
pilaatera,  wliich  are  made  hoUow  to  lerre  m  tubei  for  conveying  the  rain  to 
ciatema  underground,  from  which  the  fountaioi  are  fed.  The  pilaaten,  also, 
serving  ai  (upporti,  round  wMeh  climbing  plan ti  are  twined;  other  similar 
plants  being  trained  along  the  rafters,  and  suffered  to  bang  down,  as  in  the 
large  conserratorjr  in  the  Botanic  Garden,  in  the  Regent 's-park.  The  out- 
word  elevation  of  houses  of  this  kind  is  generally  very  dmple,  as  their  claim 

372 


for  admiration  depends  on  their  interior, 
which  i*  generally  very  splendid.  The 
appearance  of  a  garden  of  this  kind  may 
be  easily  imagined.  The  mode  of  heating 
is  generally  by  hot  air-chambers,  or  hot 
water  pipes  carried  under  the  walks,  with 
gratings  at  regular  intervale  to  admit  the 
heat  into  the  house;  and  a  very  moderate 
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dcgne  of  beat  it  gnunSiy  found  enoa^  imlctt  tropical 
plant!  are  to  be  grown.  The  roof  may  ebntbt  of  three  tpans, 
as  shown  in/^r.  372.,  each  terminating  in  an  angle,  as  shown 
in  /ff,  373.,  on  the  apex  of  which  are  fixed  ^e  onaments 
represented  in  ^.  374.  and  375.  In  Jig,  372.,  •  is  the 
door,  b  the  front  without  the  glass  to  show  the  frame-work, 
and  e  the  other  part  of  the  front,  with  the  glass  in  It  to  show 
the  form  of  the  panes. 


SuBSECT.  IV. — Hothouses. 
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542.  ffotkomes  differ  from  green-houses,  chiefly  in  requiring  more  bea^ 
as  they  are  intended  for  the  growth  of  tropical  plants ;  whereas  green-lM»uses 
are  intended  for  the  plants  of  climates  only  a  little  wsrmer  than  our  own. 
Hence  the  temperature  of  a  hothouse  should  be  several  degrees  higher  tl^^j 
that  of  a  green-house ;  the  lowest  heat  being  from  55^  to  &f  even  at  nighty 
and  rising  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  partly  by  sun  heat,  to  8(f  or  90%  or  higher 
during  summer.  The  great  difference  between  the  heat  of  the  night  and  the 
day,  is  one  of  the  late  improvements  in  horticulture.  Formerly  gardeners 
kept  their  stoves  at  nearly  the  same  heat  night  and  day,  though  it  was  clearly 
different  from  the  natural  habits  of  the  plants,  as  the  nights  in  tropic^ 
climates  are  well  known  to  be  very  much  colder  than  the  days.  There  an 
many  varieties  of  hothouses,  but  the  most  useftd  are  the  stove,  the  orehideooe- 
house,  and  the  sqaarium. 

543.  7%e  moist  stove  has  generally  a  lean-to  roof,  as  shown  in^.  376. ;  and 
those  which  were  built  eome  years  ago  had  always  a  brick  pit  for  tan  or  earth 
in  the  centre  of  the  house.      Into  this  pit  the  pots 

were  generally  plunged ;  but  sometimes  the  bed  was  376 

covered  with  a  slate  on  which  the  pots  were  set.    The 

pots  were  also  occasionally  set  on  brick  flues.    Now, 

when  there  is  a  pit  in  the  centre,  it  is  generally 

covered  with  brick,  and  either  contains  tanks  of  hot 

water,  or  hot  water  pipes,  or  flues.    Sometimes  it  is  a 

hot  air-chamber,  furnished  with  gratings  that  can  be 

closed  by  slides,  so  that  hot  air  can  be  admitted  into 

the  house  at  pleasure;  observing  that  whenever  hot 

air  is  admitted  into  a  plant  house,  by  the  Polmaise,  or 

any  other  mode  of  heating,  there  must  be  open  tanks  or  cisterns  introduced 

to  give  moisture  to  the  air.    There  should  also  always  be  two  or  three  ren- 

tilators,  or  more,  as  near  the  roof  as  possible,  to  let  off  the  air  that  has  passed 

through  the  house ;  and  if  these  ventilators  are  only  of  moderate  sise,  there 

is  no  danger  of  any  cold  air  entering  by  them ;  as  the  volume  of  hot  air  which 

is  continually  rising  to  the  roof,  will  either  be  sufficient  to  repel  the  cold  air, 

or  at  least  it  will  mix  with  it,  and  warm  it  sufficiently  to  prevent  any  danger 

resulting  to  the  plants. 

544.  The  dry  stove  only  differs  from  the  moist  stove  in  having  less  mois- 
ture, ai  it  is  intended  for  the  growth  of  the  cactacse,  and  other  succiident  plants. 
In  some  cases  there  is  a  kind  of  stage  for  the  pots,  like  a  green-houie ;  but 
generally  they  are  kept  on  shelves  and  flues. 

545.  The  aquarium, — ^This  kind  of  house  is  more  rare  than  any  other,  as 
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the  tropical  aquatics  are  generally  grown  either  in  the  orchideoos  house,  or 
the  common  stove.  As»  however,  some  very  interesting  plants  belong  to  this 
class,  and  as  they  should  be  near  the  glass,  so  as  to  have  a  strong  light,  which 
they  cannot  poesibly  have  In  an  orohideous  bouse,  it  is  best,  if  practicable,  to 
have  a  house  set  apart  for  them.  Houses  for  aquatic  plants  are  generally  built, 
with  a  large  cistern  in  the  middle,  and  a  walk  round,  as  in  the  aquarium  at 
Kew.  A  low,  span-roofed  house,  is  considered  the  best;  and  it  should  be 
about  8  ft  high  in  the  ceotre.  The  cisterns  may  be  of  either  slate  or  stone, 
and  they  should  be  furnished  with  a  waste-pipe  at  one  end,  and  a  supply  pipe 
at  the  other,  as  a  regular  supply  of  fresh  water  is  essential  to  the  heidth  of 
the  plants.  The  house  should  be  heated  with  two  sets  of  hot  water  pipes,  the 
upper  one  being  a  little  above  the  water  in  the  cisterns.  When  there  are  two 
cisterns,  only  one  need  be  heated  by  having  a  pipe  pass  through  it 

546.  The  orehideinu  home  maybe  of  any  given  length,  and  12  ft.  6  in. 
wide.    Thero  need  not  be  mora  than  one  walk,  which  may  be  composed  of 

'pieces  of  wood,  nailed  to  sleepers,  and  be  3  ft  6  in.  wide.  The  house  may  be 
heated  by  flues,  enclosed  in  hot  air  chambers,  which  should  rise  2  ft  6  in. 
above  the  level  of  the  floor ;  and  it  should  contain  three  leaden  cisterns,  one 
at  each  end  3  £t.  square,  and  one  in  the  centre  8  ft.  long,  by  3  ft.  wide,  the 
latter  being  filled  with  aquatic  plants.  The  height  of  the  back  wall  may  be 
11  ft  6in.,  and  that  of  the  front  wall  2ft  6in.  On  the  top  of  the  front 
wall  may  be  an  elevation  of  glass,  2  ft  6  in.  high,  making  the  front  5  ft  high 
in  alL  In  the  front  of  the  house,  in  the  open  air,  may  be  a  small  pit  for  half 
hardy  species. 

547.  Plant  houaee  and  forcing  houeee  eomprieed  m  one  range. — Fige.  377.  and 
378.  are  intended  to  ropresent  a  range  of  plant  houses  and  pits,  to  be  erected 
in  a  square  of  100  ft.,  and  to  include  all  the  houses  necessary  for  the  supply 
of  a  vflla,  arranged  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  them  ornamental,  and  easy 
of  access.  In  fig,  377.,  a  a,  are  the  entrances ;  h  b,  the  boilers ;  d  d,  the 
vineries ;  e  e,  pine  stoves,  with  cucumbers  in  boxes,  on  a  trellis  over  the 
path;  /,  orchideous  house;  g  g,  peach  houses;  A,  green-house;  i,  plant 
ttove ;  If  early  strawberry,  and  late  melon-house ;  m,  early  melon-house ;  n 
and  o,  nursing  pine  stoves ;  p,  miscellaneous  pits ;  q,  passage  containing  the 
lining  for  heating  the  pits ;  s  t,  paved  passages  for  inspecting  the  different 
houses ;  a,  potting  shed ;  or,  tool  shed ;  y,  fruit-room ;  and  z  z,  bedroom  and 
kitchen  for  the  foreman,  or  assistant  gardener,  who  attends  to  the  houses. 
I^.  378.  is  an  isometrical  view  of  the  whole  group.  The  plan  of  having  so 
many  houses  together  is  a  very  economical  one,  and  much  less  heat  b 
required  than  if  the  houses  stood  separately ;  as  the  warm,  dry  walls  of  one 
i^artment  materially  assist  to  warm  and  dry  the  walls  of  another :  and  it  is 
obvious  that  the  destination  of  these  houses  may  be  changed  at  pleasure,  and 
that  where  pines  or  peaches  are  not  grown,  the  houses  intended  for  them  may 
be  used  for  ornamental  plants  or  vines.  Peaches,  raquiring  a  comparatively 
low  temperatnrei  much  light,  and  a  free  circulation  of  air,  and  thereforo  the 
house  set  apart  for  them  would  be  very  suitable  for  growing  pelargoniums  or 
heaths,  if  peaches  are  not  grown.  The  nursing  pine-pits  would  be  very 
suitable  for  striking  cuttings,  or  keeping  stove  plants  dmring  the  winter ;  and 
in  that  case  they  would  not  need  any  dung  Hniogs.  The  vineries  should  have 
a  leaden  pipe,  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  perforated  with  holes  from 
the  upper  side,  about  half  a  line  in  diameter,  and  one  foot  apart,  conducted 
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•11  toiiud,  About  1  in.  above  the  uppermost  hot  water  pipe,  and  connected  wilL 
a  ciatem,  a  little  elevated,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  vapour,  by  moiiteiuiig 
the  hot  pipei.  The  orchideoos  home  maj  have  fema  and  raouei  on  the  back, 
and  over  a  circular  (tond  of  bilckt  in  the  centre;  and  the  ttage  round  the 


front  uid  end*  ilionld  be  cemented  m  u  to  hold  water,  in  which  pant  maj  be 
placed  for  the  pnrpoM  of  putting  the  orchideoui  poti  upon  tbem.  All  the 
walka  between  the  bourn  ibould  be  of  itone,  4  ft.  wide,  railed  an  inch  in  the 
middle,  with  gntinge  in  the  guttert,  E>  ft.  apwl.    The  roofi  are  to  be  lup- 
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ported  on  honowetit-ironpillAn;  and  all  die  walls  on  both  ndet,  ezcepitibe 
oater  wall,  may  be  ladi  and  piaster,  or  glaas,  lo  at  to  allow  peieoiis  puouc 
along  the  walks  to  see  into  the  houses  without  entering  them.     The  firdt^ 
room  should  have  a  ventilator  at  the  top,  and  a  window  in  front  with  a  wiic 
doth  screen,  a  wooden  floor,  and  a  small  charcoal  stove  at  one  end ;  and 
it  should  be  fitted  up  with  two  tiers  of  shelves  18  in.  apart,  leaving  a  walk  in 
the  middle,  4  ft  wide.    The  tool  shed  !■  to  be  fitted  up  with  a  rack,  in  which 
all  the  long-handled  tools  should  be  placed,  with  the  handles  inwards,  so  that 
they  can  be  selected  from,  and  inspected  at  a  glance ;  and  there  ahould  be  a 
few  large  drawers,  in  which  small  tools,  such  as  hammers,  &c.,  may  be  kept; 
this  shed  should  have  a  window  in  front,  and  a  loft  over  it    The  potting  abed 
should  be  paved  with  stone,  it  should  contain  a  table  9  ft.  long,  2  ft.  9  in. 
broad,  and  2  ft.  6  in.  high ;  and  it,  also,  should  have  a  window  in  front,  and  a 
loft  oyer.    The  potting  shed  should  have  either  a  pump,  or  water  laid  on  by 
pipes,  with  waste-pipe,  &c.,  for  the  convenience  of  watdiing  the  flower-pots; 
and  Uiere  should  be  a  water  tank  built  with  bricks  and  cement,  attached  ta 
each  house.     In  arranging  the  plan  for  these  houses  attention  was  paid  to 
their  probable  appearance  in  an  ornamental  point  of  view,  as  well  as  to 
their  utility.    A  house  of  grapes  looks  best  from  the  front,  when  the  upper 
tide  of  the  leaves  above  the  trellis,  and  the  broad  side  of  the  clusters  below, 
can  be  viewed  at  once :  peaches  look  best  when  seen  on  a  line  with  the  eye ; 
and  flowering  plants  should  be  in  the  same  position*    Cucumbers  are  most 
ornamental  when  trained  to  rafters,  with  the  fruh  hanging  down.     Pine- 
apples should  be  arranged  like  an  amphitheatre,  the  tallest  at  the  back ;  and 
m^ons,  though  they  should  be  looked  down  upon,  should  have  the  fruit 
raised  a  little  above  the  foliage.    Houses  for  forcing  fruit  are  generally  con- 
sidered eyesores  in  gardens;  objects  of  utility,  it  is  trae,  but  which  should 
be  concealed  as  much  as  possible.    By  attending^  however,  to  Umits  given 
above,  forcing  houses  need  no  longer  be  considered  as  Uemishes  and  m 
sary  evils,  but  they  may  be  made  positively  ornamental. 

The  houses  were  made  to  join  each  other  to  save  heat ;  for  it  is 
that  if  each  had  stood  separately  exposed  to  the  effects  of  the  weather,  much 
more  fuel  would  be  required  to  heat  the  whole,  than  by  the  plan  proposed; 
according  to  which  the  warm  dry  walls  of  one  house  serve  to  dry  the  walls  of 
another.  As  it  is  also  known  that  light  and  heat  pass  through  glsss  in  greater 
porportions,  and  to  more  profitable  purpose,  when  the  rays  make  right-angles 
with  the  surface  of  the  glass,  the  roof  should  be  elevated  to  an  angle  equal  to 
the  latitude  of  the  locality.  Peach-trees  require  a  comparatively  low  tem- 
perature, much  light,  and  a  free  circulation  of  air;  therefore,  aspan-rooled 
house,  running  north  and  south,  will  be  found  most  suitable,  and  the  trellis 
for  the  trees  should  be  circular  at  both  ends.  The  orchideous  house  may  hate 
ferns  and  mosses  at  the  back,  and  over  a  circular  brick  stand  in  the  centre. 
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BOOK  IV. 

LISTS   OF   ORNAMENTAL    PLANTS   SUITABLE   TO    VILLA   GARDENS, 

WITH    THEIR   CULTURE. 

548.  The  planU  grown  in  the  open  car  m  viUa  gardena  may  be  divided  into 
the  iigneoue,  including  the  trees  and  shrubs ;  and  the  herhaceoue^  including 
the  annuals,  the  biennials  and  perennials,  and  the  bulbs  and  tubers.  The 
iMrbaceooa  plants  being  those  most  generally  cultivated  in  villa  gardens,  we 
aball  give  them  most  in  detail,  referring  to  the  lists  of  ornamental  trees  and 
flhrnba  already  given  in  many  of  the  preceding  pages  of  this  work,  but  more 
particularly  in  pages  68,  99,  100,  101,  147,  148,  262,  263,  291  to  293, 
330  to  338 ;  and  from  these  lists  selections  may  easily  be  made.  The  culture 
of  trees  and  shrubs  will  be  found  by  reference  to  the  Index,  in  various  places 
throQghout  the  work. 


SECTION  I. 

nERBACEOOS   FLAHT8. 


549.  The  term  **  herbaceoue  plants,"  is  generally  applied  by  gardeners  only 
to  perennials ;  but,  in  fact,  it  belongs  to  all  plants  the  stems  of  which  ore  not 
woody,  but  are  composed  principally  of  what  is  called  cellular  tissue.  Plants 
of  this  kind  are  subdivided  into  those  with  fibrous  roots,  and  those  with 
bulbous  or  tuberous  roots ;  though  the  latter  are,  properly  speaking,  mider- 
groimd  stems,  with  fibrous  roots  attached.  The  fibrous-rooted  plants  are 
again  divided  into  annuals,  biennials,  and  perennials ;  and  under  these  heads 
we  shall  consider  them. 

SvBSECT.  I. — Ornamental  Anmudi, 

550.  Annual  plants  are,  properly  speaking,  plants  which  only  live  one 
year ;  but  gardeners  generally  include  under  the  term  all  that  flower  the  same 
year  that  they  are  sown.  Many  of  the  plants  of  warm  climates  will  do  this 
in  England,  and  die  in  winter,  being  killed  by  the  first  frost,  which  will  live 
many  years  in  their  native  climes,  or  even  when  they  have  the  protection  of 
a  green-house  in  England.  Thus,  for  example,  the  common  mignonette, 
which  ii  always  considered  as  an  annual  in  England,  is  a  shrub  in  its  native 
country,  Barbary ;  and  it  may  be  trained  into  the  appearance  of  a  small  tree  in 
this  country,  by  keeping  it  in  a  green-house  and  pinching  off  the  lower  side 
shoots  as  they  appear.  Besides  the  common  annuals,  which  are  sown  in 
April  or  May,  there  are  what  are  called  the  Califomian  annuals,  which  are 
sown  in  autumn,/  as  soon  as  the  seeds  are  ripe,  and  which  flower  in  very  early 
spring.  There  are  also  the  half  hardy  annuals,  which  are  sown  in  a  frame  on 
a  hotbed ;  and  there  are  tender  annuals,  which  are  raised  on  a  hotbed,  and 
flowered  in  the  green-house  or  the  stove. 

2k 
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551.  7^  culture  ofamtuaft  embraces  their  towing,  their  thinning  or 
planting,  and  their  training;  and  these  operations  are  nearly  the  same 
whether  the  plants  are  hardy,  half  hardy,  or  tender ;  the  only  difierence 
being,  that  the  hardy  plants  will  grow  freely  if  sown  in  the  open  air  where 
they  are  intended  to  remain,  while  the  half  hardy  kinds  must  be  raised  an  a 
hotbed,  and  transplanted  into  the  open  ground  in  May  or  June ;  and  the 
tender  kinds  must  be  kept  in  pots,  and  only  placed  in  the  open  air  during  the 
wannest  part  of  summer. 

552.  When  the  seed*  of  annuaU  are  eown^  the  ground  should  first  be  made 
firm  by  pressing  it  with  the  saucer  of  a  flower-pot,  or  the  back  of  Che  qiade; 
the  seeds  should  then  be  sprinkled  thinly  over  the  ground,  and  jnat  covered 
with  fine  earth,  which  should  be  slightly  pressed  down  over  them*  When 
they  come  up,  if  they  appear  too  thick,  they  should  be  thinned  ont  so  as  to 
leave  each  plant  standing  apart ;  the  distance  at  which  they  are  left  &om 
each  other  varying,  of  course,  according  to  the  strength  and  habit  of  growth 
of  the  plants.  The  plants  of  some  kinds  of  annuals  will  bear  transplanting 
after  they  have  been  taken  up  in  thinning,  but  generally  they  are  not  woitii 
the  trouble  of  replanting.  The  seeds  when  sown  are  often  destroyed  by 
birds ;  but  this  may  be  prevented  by  turning  a  flower-pot  over  each  patch  till 
the  seeds  have  germinated,  taking  care,  however,  to  remove  it  as  soon  aa  the 
plants  begin  to  grow,  lest  they  should  be  drawn  up  by  the  shelter  thus 
afibrded,  and  become  weak.  Snails  and  slugs  are  dangerous  enemies  to 
young  and  tender  annuals,  and  care  should  be  taken  to  search  for  them  early 
in  the  morning  and  late  in  the  evening ;  or  to  destroy  them  by  watering  the 
ground  with  lime-water,  so  weak  as  not  to  disfigure  the  plants. — (LtuSe^ 
Companion  to  the  Flower-garden,) 

553.  Liit  of  ornamental  annuaU  which  ehould  he  eown  m  the  open  grotmi 
towards  the  end  of  March  or  the  beginning  of  AprU: 


Nuwu. 
AlyMam  esl/einiim  (Sweet  Alyenm) 
Amsranthtia  candatiu  (Love'liea-UudiMg) 

Varieties 
—  hypocho&driacaB  (Priaa^s  Feather) 

Variety 
Anagallfa  arvensia  (PimpetneC} 

ocnrolea 

grandiflora 
Antbemls  arabica 
— —  vaientlna 
▲isemone  aiUflora  (PHddf  Poppv) 

Aster  Tradeacaati  (MidkadmasDaleif) 

Blamenbachia  ixislgiili 

Borkhausia,  or  Crepis,  rubra  (Pink  Eawk-^ 

weed) 

Campanula Speculainrren«f'«£oofcHV<?ZiMt;  S.of  Europe 

Britain 

Persia 

Levant 

S.  of  France 

Barbaiy 

SicOy 

8.  of  Europe 


England 
East  Indies 

Viiiginia 

England 

England 

East  Indies 

Barbary 

Spain 

Uezioo 

Mezioo 

N.  America 

Ifonte  Video 

Italy 


Centanrea  Cyanna  {Com  Bbte^pcitle) 
'  moscbata  (Sweet  SuUan) 

suaveolena  iYettow  SuUan) 

Cerinthe  major  (Honeywori) 
ChryBanthemum  carinatum 

■    oMonarium 
Convolvulus  nuOor 


CoUmr. 

Wbite 

Bed 

Pale  Yellow 

Bed 

Greenish  Wbite 

Flesh  colour 

Blue 

Red 

Golden  Yellow 

YeUow 

White 

YeUow 

White  or  Blue 

White 

IHnk  Lilac 

Purple 

Blue 

Pink 

Yellow 

Yellow  and  Purple 

White  and  Purple 

Yellow 
Purple  and  White 


5lze. 


TalL 

Tan. 

Tan. 

TaU. 

DwarC 


Dwarf. 


XaDL 


Moderate. 
Dwarf. 


Modente. 

TaU. 
Moderate. 

TaD. 
dhaiUtag 
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COAToMlm  mfaior 
Glandum  loteuxn  (Horn  Poppy) 
Hdianthas  annnus  (Sunflower) 
HelichiTsiim  bracteatom  ( TeUow  Bverkut' 

tiv) 

macrantiliiim 

BiliiBeiit  Titaniim  (BtaMer  Xetmla) 


ajUcamu 


Ccunirp. 

CohMur. 

Sine, 

8.of  Earope 

Blue 

Dwarf. 

Britain 

Yellow 

Moderate. 

Peru 

YeUow 

TaU- 

New  Holland 

Yellow 

Moderate. 

BwanBifer 

PInkieh 

TaU. 

Italy 

Cream  colour  and 

Purple 

Moderate. 

AjFKca 

Pale  Yellow  and 

Brown 

Moderate. 

England 

YeUow  and  Bed 

TaU. 

N.  America 

Pale  Orange 

Moderate. 

fficUy 

Tarioue 

.   TaU. 

8.  of  Europe 

Lllao 

TaU. 

Britain 

Blue 

Tall. 

1 

White 

TaU. 

ChUi 

YeUow 

Moderate. 

ChlH 

Orange 

Climbing. 

Levant 

White 

TaU. 

Sidly 

YeUow 

Moderate. 

8.  of  Europe 

Pink 

Moderate. 

Mezloo 

Blue 

TaU. 

Portugal 

Pink 

Dwarf. 

Barbaiy 

Crinuon 

TaU. 

Barbaiy 

Crimson 

Moderate. 

White 

Moderate. 

Peni  • 

Purple 

TaU. 

Virginia 

Pink 

TaU. 

8.of  Enrope 

Blue 

Moderate. 

Spain 

Blue  and  White 

TaU. 

Pern 

Blue  and  White 

Spreading. 

Mexico 

Yellow 

TaU. 

Mexico 

White 

Spreading. 

Britain 

Bed 

TaU. 

England 

White 

Tatt. 

Texaa 

Blue 

Moderate. 

California 

Purple 

Moderate. 

Barbaiy 

Greenish 

Dwail 

East  Indies 

Green 

TaU. 

Loulfldana 

YeUow 

TaU. 

S.  of  Enrope 

Purple 

Moderate. 

S.of  Eorope 

Bed 

Moderate. 

Mexico 

YeUow 

Dwail 

Gennany 

Purple 

Dwarf. 

Calabria 

Bed 

Dwarf. 

Europe 

Dark  Purple 

TaU. 

England 

Pink 

Moderate. 

Peni 

White 

Moderate. 

8.  of  France 

YeUow 

Moderate. 

Pern 

Orange  and  Yel- 

low 

Climbing. 

' 

Dark  Red  and 

Oraage 

Climbing. 

Impatlens  NoU  me  tangere  (Touch^md-wji) 

paUida  iJun^iinff  Betty) 

Lathyrus  odoratos  (Sweet  Pea) 
Larateia  trimestris  (Tree  MaOoto) 
TJif^mn  usitatissimnm  (Flax) 

rar.  alba 
Loasanitida 

aurantlaca 

Lnpinos  albus  (HnHte  Liqrine) 
^—^  Intens  (YeOow  Lupine) 

pUoms  (Boee  Lufine) 

elegana 
Iiychnislata 
Malope  grandiflora 
triflda 

▼ar.  alba 
Ricandra  physalSIdM  (JOte  flower) 
NIootianA  Tabacom 
Nlgella  damascfna  (Love  Ai  a  tnlat) 
■  ■        I  hispanlca 
Nolana  atripUdibUa 
CBnothera  speotabUis  (Evening,  Prinmm) 

tetraptera 
Papaver  Bhceas  (Com  Poppy) 
—  eomniferam  (()pium  Poppy) 
Fhaeelia  congesta 
I  tanacetifblia 

Beseda  odorata  (Mignonette) 
Bicintts  communis  (Pabna  CMetl,  or  Cae- 

lor-oUplant 
BodbeeUa  amplexiiblia 
SalTia  Horminam  (Purple  Clary) 

▼ar.  rubra  (Bed4apped  Clary) 
Sanvitalla  procumbens 
Saponaria  Vacearia  (Soapwori) 

calabrica 

Scablosa  atropnrpnrea  (Sueet  SoMout) 
Silene  Armeria  (LcibePs  Catehfly) 

Tar.  alba  iTeOow  Htuebceei) 
Tolpis,  or  Orapis,  barbate 
TropsBOlnm  mi^us  (Oarden  Natturttum) 

yar.  atrosanguineom 


554.  LUt  of  hardy  CaUfomian  annuale^  with  their  colour  and  size, — The  seeds 
of  all  these  plants  may  be  readily  obtained  in  the  seed-shops,  and  they  should 
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all  W  lown  in  autumn,  if  they  are  to  flower  in  tpring ;  aa  if  sown  in  aprin^ 
they  will  not  flower  till  late  in  the  summer.  **  About  an  inch  in  thieknes  ef 
▼ery  light  soil  should  be  laid  on  a  hard  surface  of  rock  or  gravel,  in  any 
obscure  part  of  the  garden,  and  in  this  the  seeds  should  be  sown  the  fiist 
week  in  September.  In  March  or  April,  according  to  the  season,  when  the 
flower-beds  and  borders  have  been  dug  over  and  prepared,  the  young  seed- 
lings should  be  taken  up  by  spadesful  and  laid  over  the  bed,  filling  up  all  the 
interstices  between  the  patches  with  earth,  so  as  to  make  the  surface  even.'*— 
(Ladiei*  Companion  to  thi  Flower- Garden.) 


Ntnu, 
BartooU  anres 
CsUio|Mii,  or  Coreopsto,  Dnmimondll 

tinctorU 

ClaikU  elegaai 


Tsr.  rosea 


ptttohella 

— ^—  Tsr.  alba 

Coninaia  bioolor 

graadiflora 

Bvysbnun  Ferowikiaonm 
Etchaoholtsia  oalilbmica 
— —  crooea 
Kutoca  mnltlllora 

Franklial 

Tisdda 

OOU  aohfllesibUa  * 

bicolor 

capitata 
▼ST.  alba 

trtoolor 
Godetia  lepida 

'  Llndlexana,  or  raseo-alba 

pnrparsa 
—  BonumsoTil 
— ^—  vinosa 
Lastheula  esUfomica 
Leptosiphon  deasiflonu 
"  sndrotaceui 

Limaanthes  DonglssU 
Lnptniis  nsnui 


— —  mlenuithiis 
Nemophila  atomaria 

—  aniHa 
dlsoiUdea 

liuignis 

ptiaoeUOides 

macnlata 
Platystemon  ealUbmieos 


Colour. 

YeUow 

Yellow  and  Brown 

Tellow  and  Brown 

Beddiah  Par^ 

Fink 

Parple 

White 

Lflae  and  White 

Bine  and  Porple 

Orange 

Yellow 

Orange 

Pale  LUae 

Pale  Bine 

Dark  Bine 

Purple 

White  and  Brown 

Bloe 

WUte 

White,  Brown,  and  Lilae 

Purple  and  Criiaaon 

White  and  Boae 

Purple 

Blue 

Pale  lilae 

YeUow 

Pale  Puiple 

White 

Yellow  and  White 

Blue 

Blue 

Purple  and  Blue 

White  and  Blaok 

Purple 

Very  Dark 

Bright  Blue 

Ulao 

White  and  Purple 

Cream  oolour 


Size. 
SprvadiBf^. 
Tall. 
TaU. 
Tall. 
TaU. 
TalL 
TalL 


Dwarf: 
TalL 


DifBiH 


DwaiC 

Coarse  growing. 

Dwarf. 

Dwarf. 

TUB. 

TSIL 


Dwarfl 

Moderate. 
TaU. 

Dwarf. 

Dwarf. 
Spreadbig. 

Dwarf. 

Dwarf. 
SpteaAng. 

Dwarf. 


DwarC 


Dwarf. 

Moderate. 

Dwarf. 


Moderate. 


555.  Liit  qf  other  ornamental  annuals,  which  should  be  iown  m  autumn 


Nam*. 
Adonis  antunnalls 
Delphinium  AJadi 


Conalry. 
Britain 
Crimea 


Colomr. 

Scarlet 

Dlflteeut  ooloan 


Site. 
Moderate. 
TdL 


■«  nanam 
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CoMmtff. 

Cohmr, 

Size. 

Candia 

White  and  Purple 

Uodtrate. 

White 

TaU. 

Sontli  of  Europe 

Lllao 

Dwarf. 

Europe 

VarkNU  ooloon 

Ihrail 

Name. 
Iberia  umbellata 

oonmaria 

Maloomia  maritima 
Ykfla  tricolor 

566.  Culture  </  haff-kardf  aimuait,'^**  The  seeds  may  be  sown  either  in 
plunged  pots,  or  in  a  bed  of  earth  on  a  slight  hot-bed»  in  February  ov  March ; 
and  after  they  have  come  up  they  may  be  pricked  out  into  plunged  pots,  or 
into  the  earth  covering  another  slight  hot-bed,  where  they  may  remain  till  the 
beginning  of  May,  when  they  should  be  transplanted  into  the  beds  or  borders 
in  the  open  garden  where  they  are  finally  to  remain.  In  most  cases,  how- 
ever, it  is  not  worth  while  to  prick  out  the  plants  in  a  second  hot-bed ;  and 
sometimes  they  may  be  sqwn  in  pots,  and  thinned  out  to  two  or.  three  plants 
in  a  pot;  and  when  they  have  grown  two  or  three  inches  high,  the  ball  of 
earth,  and  the  plants  in  it,  may  be  turned  out  into  the  open  border.  This 
mode  is  well  adapted  for  strong  clayey  soils,  because  when  plants  from  a  hot- 
bed are  transplanted  into  such  soils,  they  commonly  receive  a  severe  check ; 
whereas  when  they  are  turned  out  with  balls,  provided  the  soil  round  them  is 
settled  by  a  good  watering,  tbey  receive  no  check  whatever.  The  soil  in 
which  half-hajrdy  annuals  are  raised,  should  be  light  and  rich,  because  it  is 
only  in  such  a  soil  that  the  tender  seedlings  will  grow  vigorously,  and  produce 
numerous  fibrous  roots,  without  which  they  would  produce  but  little  effect 
when  turned  out  into  the  open  garden." — {Ladiei*  Companion  to  the  Flower^ 
Oardent  fifth  edit,  p.  8.) 

557.  LUt  of  half-hardy  annualt,  which  should  be  raised  on  a  hotbed  in 
March,  and  planted '  out  in  May.  Those  which  are  not  marked  with  a  star 
may  be  sown  in  the  open  ground  in  April  or  May,  but  when  thus  treated  they 
do  not  flower  till  autumn. 

Name. 
* Ageratam  mexioannm 
*Aiiiaraiitliu8  trieidor 
Aigemone  Baivlayaiia 

solphurea 

•Aalcr  rinenata  var.  (Chbia  attar) 


teaellus 


^Balsamina  hortensia 
'firachyoooBe  ibcridiiblia 

— : altM 

Cacalia  sonchifolU 
•Calandrinia  grandtflora 

speeloea 

• discolor 

CaleodnU  plnvialis 


hybrida 


Campanula  Lorei,  and  varieties 
«Celoeia  cristaU  (Codfi^xmb) 

nana 

•Celsia,  or  Alonaoa,  urtiosfidia,  G.  cretica. 


ComUrf. 

Colamr, 

Siz0. 

Mezioo 

Blue 

Tall. 

East  Indies 

Leaves  variegated 

Moderate. 

Hexioo 

Orange 

Moderate. 

Mesiro 

Fale  YeUow 

Moderate. 

China 

Bed  and  Blue 

Tall. 

Hybrid 

White  and  Purple 

Dwarl 

Cape  of  Good 

Hope 

Blue 

Dwarf. 

East  Indies 

Various 

Moderate. 

Swan  River 

Blue 

Dwarf. 

White 

Dwarf. 

East  Indies 

Scarlet 

Moderate. 

Chill 

Purple 

Moderate. 

CalUbmia 

Red 

Dwarf. 

Chili 

Purple 

Moderate. 

Cape  of  Good 

Hope 

White  and  Purple 

Moderate. 

Cape  of  Good 

Hope 

White 

Moderate. 

S.  of  Europe 

Purple 

Dwaif. 

China 

Red 

Moderate. 
Dwarf. 

and  C.  orientaUi 

I. 
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Name. 
*Clintonia  pnldidll 
Dlanthiu  BlneiulB  vir.  flore-pleno  rCMMSe 

FMi) 
•Diditeos  ecndeaft 
Helichrysum  braeteatom 

macranthum 

•Heliophtta  txiflds 

Hiblaoiia  alHcanna  (ladder  Xdmia} 
lonopaiitinin  aeaule 
Ipomcea  oocdnea 
•Kanlftusia  amelldides 

Lftthyros  odoratas  {Sweet  Pea) 
Loam  laterltilA 
■  ambroaigfolU 

*Lol)elia  gracUia 

• alba 

• heterophylU 

• ramoea 

Lotos  JaoobKOfl 
Lapinna  matabiUa 

Craduhanksii 

•Hattbiola  aimaa  (I^iMeeds  Stock) 

Varieties 
KIgella  hispanica  (Love  m  a  nAt) 
•Nolana  atripUdfolia 

-prostrata 

*Fhloz  Dnmunondii 

Polygontim  orien^ale  (Cfatden  Peniearia) 

•Rhodanthe  Manglesii 

*Salplgloaai8  shmata 

ScaUosa  atropurporea  (Sioeet  SotMoue) 

*Scbizanthu8  pixmatui 

• retusos 

Soldnypetaloxi  Walker! 

•Senedo  elegana  11.  plenoCPuniCs  BagwoH  Cape  of  Good 

orJaoobcea)  Hope 

Tropsoliim  peregriniim  (Qmarf-birdjlower)        Peru 
Viscaria  ocnlata  Algiers 

Zinnia  elegans  ooooinea,  and  other  kinds  Mexico 


Pomnirp. 
Calilbniia 

China 

New  Holland 

New  Holland 

Swan  RiTer 

Cape  of  Good 

Hope 

AfHcft 

Portugal 

Carolina 

Cape  of  Good 

Hope 

Bicflr 

Tocaman 

lima 

New  S.  Wales 

Swan  River 

Swan  Blver 

Cape  Yerd 

Pern 

Peru 


South  of  Europe 

Peru 

Pern 

Texas 

East  Indies 

Smran  River 

Peru 

Chm 

ChiU 

California 


Cotour. 
Bine 

Red 

Blue 

Yellow 

Phik 

Bine 

Yellow 

LUao 

Searlet 

Blae 

Vailoiis  odoais 

Red 

YeUow 

Blue 

White 

Blue 

Blue 

Dark  Brown 

Bine  and  Yelltrw 

Bine  and  Yellow 

White,  Purple 

Red,  eto.  etc. 

Blue 

Blue  and  White 

Pale  Bine 

Pink 

Fink 

Pale  Rose 

Various  colours 

Purple 

White  and  Red 

Yellow  and  Red 

White 

Purple 

Yellow 

Pink 

Scarlet 


Size. 


Dwarf. 
Tall. 
Tall. 
TalL 

Dwarf. 

Tall. 
Dwarf. 

TaU. 

Dwarl 

Tall. 

TaU. 

TalL 

Dwarf. 

Dwarf. 

Moderate. 

Moderate. 

Dwarf! 

TalL 

TaU. 

Moderate. 

Tan. 

Dwarf. 

Dwazl 

Modciate;. 

TalL 

Dwarf. 

Moderate. 

TaU. 

TaU. 

Tall. 
Dwart 

TaU. 
TaU. 
TaU. 
TaU. 


It  will  be  observed  tbat  some  of  these,  such  as  the  balsam,  the  cock  Vcomb, 
the  globe  amaranth,  and  the  Amaranthus  tricolor,  are  usually  called  tender 
annuals,  and  they  should  always  be  kept  in  pots,  though  the  pots  may  be 
set  in  the  open  air  while  the  plants  are  in  flower. 


SuBSBCT.  II. — Ornamental  Biennials  and  Perenniak. 

558.  Bienniale  are  generally  classed  with  perennials  in  gardening  books, 
because  both  of  them  when  raised  from  seeds  do  not  flower  till  the  second 
year ;  and  though  the  biennials  are  said  to  die  after  they  have  ripened  their 
seeds,  this  is  very  rarely  the  case.  ''Brompton  stocks,  hollyhocks,  wall- 
flowers, snapdragons,  and  Canterbury-bells,  are  generally  considered  biennials. 
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tliough  some  of  thorn  live  three  or  four  years.  Biennials  should  be  sown  in 
March  or  April,  thinned  out  in  May,  and  transplanted  in  September  to  the 
place  where  they  are  to  flower  the  ensuing  year.  A  little  earth  should  be 
taken  up  with  the  root^,  when  they  aire  transplanted,  and  they  should  be  well 
ivatered,  and  shaded  for  a  day  or  two,  till  they  are  thoroughly  established. 
Those  kinds  which  require  a  peculiar  soil,  should  have  pits  prepared  for  them 
about  a  week  before  they  are  transplanted,  that  the  earth  may  have  time  to 
settle."  (Ladiei'  Companion  to  the  Mower- Garden^  4th  ed.,  p.  32.)  Hollyhocks 
should  have  the  pits  prepared  for  them  at  least  a  foot  square  and  deep,  and 
they  should  be  filled  with  a  rich  soil  composed  of  loam  and  the  remains  of  an 
old  hotbed.  It  would  be  useless  to  give  lists  of  biennials,  as  the  genera  and 
species  are  so  few ;  and  the  names  of  the  varieties  are  so  innumerable,  and 
so  continually  changing.  As  an  example  of  this,  in  one  nursery  there  are 
nearly  eighty  various  kinds  of  snapdragon ;  and  the  stocks  and  hollyhocks 
are  of  every  shade  in  their  respective  colours,  from  the  darkest  to  the  brightest 
tints.  The  best  way  is,  when  there  is  time  to  do  so,  to  visit  the  nurseries 
when  the  plants  are  in  flower,  and  to  procure  young  plants  of  the  kinds 
preferred. 

559.  Perermiakf  or  kerhaceoue  plante,  as  they  are  called  by  gardeners,  are 
those  permanent  plants  which  are  not  woody,  but  which  generally  die  down 
to  the  ground  every  year,  and  spring  up  again  the  year  following.  There  are 
some,  however,  which  are  called  evergreen  perennials,  which  never  die  down 
to  the  ground,  such  as  pinks,  carnations,  several  kinds  of  saxifrage,  &c. 
Perennials  have  the  great  advantage  over  annuals  and  biennials,  that  they  do 
not  require  renewal  from  seed^  but  are  propagated  by  division  of  the  root  or 
cuttings  of  the  stem.  The  greater  part  of  the  plants  which  ornament  the 
borders  of  gardens  are  perennials,  including  under  this  term  bulbs  and  tubers. 
The  fibrous-rooted  perennials  should  be  taken  up  and  divided  when  they  are 
growing  too  large ;  and  even  when  division  on  this  account  is  not  necessary, 
most  of  the  kinds  are  benefited  by  taking  up  and  replanting  in  fresh  situa- 
tions occasionally,  on  the  principle  of  the  rotation,  of  crops.  All  plants 
require  certain  salts,  and  other  mineral  substances  which  they  find  in  the 
ground ;  and  when  they  have  taken  up  all  within  their  reach,  which  they 
will  do  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  the  ground  in  which  they  grow  becomes 
unfit  for  them.  Nature  has  provided  a  remedy  for  this  by  elongating  the 
roots  of  all  perennial  plants,  whether  ligneous  or  herbaceous,  every  year ; 
and  this  is  sufficient  to  prevent  trees  and  shrubs  in  permanent  plantations 
from  being  injured;  but  from  the  constant  digging,  &c.,  in  a  garden,  peren- 
nial herbaceous  plants  are  very  seldom  permitted  to  extend  their  roots  to  a 
sufficient  distance  to  find  suitable  soil ;  and  they  are,  therefore,  benefited  by 
taking  up  and  replanting,  or  laying  down  decayed  leaves  or  fresh  soil  over 
their  roots.  The  season  for  taking  up  and  replanting  perennial  plants  should 
be  either  in  autumn^  after  they  have  done  growing,  or  in  spring,  before  they 
begin  to  grow ;  and  if  the  soil  about  the  roots  looks  black  and  saturated  with 
moisture,  or,  as  gardeners  express  it,  '<  sour,"  the  roots  should  be  washed 
quite  clean  before  replanting.  Where  the  roots  kre  to  be  divided,  it  may  be 
done,  if  they  are  large,  with  the  Fpade,  or,  if  they  are  small,  with  a  knife : 
and,  at  all  events^  they  should  be  cut  smooth,  and  trimmed  (that  is,  all  the 
bruised  parts  removed)  with  a  sharp  knife,  before  replanting. — (See  LatUee* 
Compamou  to  the  Flower-Garden,  fifth  edit.,  p.  218.) 
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660.  List  of  ornamental  perenmiMl  herbaceom 
borderty  J^e, : 


▲eonltmn  yarS^gatam  fPTotTi-baM) 

Nmpelliis  (Momk^w^iood) 

Enatliis  hyemalis  (ff^iter  AeimMe) 
Pf«lamei 


wftMiiM  to   be   nl^ntsd    a 


CjnogU 
Cypvipediiim  Calcediis 
Delphinium  gnmdillonim  flore  pleno 

Diaathw  InrbctiH  CS»ed  WWkm} 


DlelytrafionnoMi 
DieUmniis  Fraxinella 
Digitalis  Miraa 

— porporea  (Oommim  Ffaxglove) 

Echinopa  Bftiumm  (Okde  Thbtle) 
— —  tphsrocephalUB 
Dracoaqdialaiii  gnuBdUoraiii 
■ '  ■■■   '■  fpedoanni 
fipimedlnin  gnuidifl<Niim 

■       Tiolaccmn 
EnphorUa  CyparimAaa 
TJwmn  monugyuniii 

montanmn 

LiiMBia  porpu'^  (Purple  Toai^/lax) 

dalmatica 

Ltthoapermtun  purpnreo-cKraleom 
Lobelia  fplendena 

fblgens 

Lythrain  Salicaiia  (WWow  herb) 
Lydrnis  ohaloedoniea 

fUgens 

Himului  alatns 
—  gttttatna 
Ffeonia  albiflora  (Paonif) 

tenaifolia  ilore-pleno 

oflBcinalls 

Pentstemon  Bpeoiofam 

geDtianSidea  ooednea 

oratnm 

Fhlox  diraricata 

snaTeolena 

Van  Honttd 

Fotentilla  inslgnto 

atrosangninea 

Polmonarla  azorea 
— — •  offidnalli 
SalTiahiaas 


canesoena 


Solidago  httmilis  (Dwarf  Gdfdm  Rod) 

reflcxa 

Bpinea  Ulmaria  multiplex 
Statice  Gmelini 
——  bicolor 


Flowering, 

Colom. 

HtlgU, 

My 

WUte  and  Blue 

mm 

lto4fk. 

Febniarf 

Yelloir 

Ste. 

Aptil 

Sad 

Feb.  and  Har. 

' 

Angnrt 

Blue  and  White 

f  ft. 

Ua  J  and  Jime 

Yellow 

ift. 

July 

Blue 

StoSfk. 

Jma  lb  Joly 

VarfooB 

BoqrPwple 

1ft. 

Jane 

Bo^y  uaae 

»in. 

Purple 

9ft. 

Jnly  to  Sept 

Orange 
Purple 

Sft. 

Angut 

White 

Sft. 

• 

Blue 

St04ft. 

A^goat 

Blue 

1ft. 

Fink 

18  to  18  iB« 

April 

Light  Purple 
Violet 

1ft. 

June 

Greenish  Yelknr 

ItoSft. 

Jane 

White 
Blue 

f  ft. 

Jaly 

Blue 

Sft. 

• 

Yellow 

8ft. 

Maj 

Purple 

1ft. 

July 

Scarlet 
Purple 

8ft. 

Jtme 

Bearlet 

Sft. 
ItoSft. 

July 

Purplish  Blue 

1ft. 

June 

Yellowish  Brown 

ItoSft. 

May 

White  and  Fink 

2ft. 

Bed 

Sft. 

August 

Blue 

StoSft. 

July 

Reddish  Purple 

Purple 

Sft. 

June 

Purplish  Blue 

Sin. 

August 

White 

ItoSft. 

PurpUsh  White 

stosft. 

July  and  Aug. 

Yellow 

Sft. 

July 

Blood  Bed 

ItoSft. 

May 

Blue 

ift. 

Bad 

ift. 

June,  July 

Blue  and  White 

Sft. 

July 

Lilao 

Yellow 

ift. 

August 

3ft. 

White 

Sft 

July 

Purple 
Blue  and  White 

ItoSft. 
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Thermopsifl  flkbaeea 

lYomm  eaiopmm  (Olobe  Flower) 

Mfaticiis 

YefonJea  maritime 

gentianfiides 

hybrida 

Viola  odorata  (riotd) 

odorata  alba 

neapoUtana 

Caapantfa  penldfoUa 

spedoaa 

pyramidalia 

Asdeplaa  tuberosa 

Incamata 

Aqoflegla  glandnloea  (Laryt  Btue  Cobtm- 

Mie) 
— — —  SUoneii 


Arabis  rosea 

albida  iWaO  Omt) 

Anemone  oaronaria 

TltifoUa 

>Japoiiloa 

ApooTiiiim  andnwemifolittn 
OrobiuTtrnM 
Coronilla  minima 
Coiydalis  tuberoaa 

Intea 

Chelone  barbata 
Coreoiwis  tennifoUa 
Dodeeatheon  Meadia  (Amerkam 
EfyngiQm  Booigati 
■  alpinimi 

GeDtiana  aoauUa 


CawO^) 


vema 


Geraninm  Mmgiiinenm 

iberteam 

HelleborttB  niger  f  OhHMaMf  Mom) 
Hedysarom  oonmarinm  {French  Htmt^ 

Gknrn  ooodnfimi 

Hepatica  triloba  and  its  varieties 

CEnothera  maerocaipa  {Eveaing^  or  Trtt 

PHmrott) 
Lofriniia  polypltylliu  (lYee  Lupine) 
-  albilionu 


Time  of 

Fhuftring. 

CttUw, 

Beifhi, 

June 

Yelloir 

1  to  9  ft. 

Hay 

Orange 

1ft. 

Angnst 

Purple 

9ft. 

June 

Whitldi 

1ft. 

Angoflt 

Blue 

1ft. 

February 

Blue 
WUte 

6  in. 

July,  Augnrt 

Blue 

stoaft. 

May,  June 

Furple 

Sft. 

July  and  Aug. 

Blue 

Sft. 

August 

Orange 

1  to  2  ft. 

July 

Flesh 

3ft. 

June 

White  and  Blue 

Seartet  and  Oreen 

BedaadOraoga 

1  to  2  ft. 

Maroli 

Bose 

6  to  » in. 

May  and  June 

White 

May 

Various 

July 

White 

It02ft. 

August 

Purple 

Pfaikidi 

2ft. 

M«y 

Puxple 

1ft. 

July 

YeUow 

1ft. 

March 

Purple 

6  in. 

May  to  Oct 

Yellow 

July 

Scarlet 

8to4ft. 

Yellow 

It02ft. 

April  and  May 

Purple 

1ft. 

July 

Pale  Bine 

Sft. 

April  and  May 

Blue 

4  in. 

July 

Bed 

1ft. 

Blue 

It02ft. 

Winter 

White 

<in. 

June 

Crimson 

8ft. 

July 

Scarlet 

2ft. 

April 

Various 

4  in.    ' 

June,  July 

Yellow 

eft  12  in. 

June,  July 

Blue 
White 

2t0Sft. 

SuBSECT.  III. — Ornamental  Btdbs  and  Tubera» 

561.  BuBfi  are,  properly,  underground  stems  which. send  upwards  tbeir 
leaves  and  flower-scapes,  and  downwards  their  true  roots,  as  may  be  seen 
in  hyacinths  and  tulips,  when  grown  in  glasses.  What  are  commonly  called 
bulbs  are  of  three  kinds :  namely,  the  tunicated,  which  consist  of  a  number 
of  coats  or  tunics,  which  may  be  peeled  off  one  after  another,  as  in  the 
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onion  and  the  hyacintb;  the  scaly,  which  consist  of  large  fleshy  scales, 
adhering  together  only  at  the  root,  as  in  the  lily ;  and  the  solid,  which  consist 
of  a  homogeneous,  white,  nut-like  mass,  as  in  the  crocus,  and  which,  indeed, 
are  not  bulbs,  but  corms. 

562.  The  euUure  of  Indbt  is  a  matter  of  much  difficulty.  It  was  formerly 
supposed  to  be  necessary  to  take  up  all  the  kinds  as  soon  as  they  had  done 
flowering ;  as  it  was  found  that  if  left  in  the  ground,  comparatively  few  sur- 
rived  the  winter,  being  destroyed  not  so  much  by  cold  as  by  damp.  Most 
bulbous  plants  are  natives  of  hot  dry  countries,  where  they  have  alternate 
seasons  of  excessive  rain,  and  excessive  drought;  and  where  the  extraordinary 
provision  of  feculent  or  starchy  matter  laid  up  in  the  bulb,  is  necessary  to 
supply  nourishment  to  the  leaves  and  flowers  during  their  rapid  growth  in 
the  rainy  season ;  as  at  that  season  they  want  food  faster  than  it  could  possibly 
be  taken  up  by  the  roots  and  leaves.  When  the  plant  has  done  flowering, 
all  this  matter  is  exhausted,  and  only  the  membranous  part  is  left.  The 
plant,  when  left  in  the  earth,  then  begins,  through  its  leaves  and  roots,  to  take 
up  sufficient  nourishment  from  the  soil  and  air  to  form  a  new  bulb ;  and  this 
process  of  alternate  exhaustion  and  replenishing  goes  on  every  year,  if  the 
bulb  is  kept  dry  while  it  is  in  a  state  of  repose.  If,  however,  the  bulb  is 
exposed  to  moisture  during  the  winter,  the  starchy  matter  laid  up  in  it  is 
dissolved  too  soon,  as  in  winter  there  is  not  light  and  heat  enough  fur  it  to 
develope  its  leaves  and  flowers ;  and  consequently  the  bulb  rots  instead  of 
germinating.  It  is  on  this  account  that  bulbs  are  generally  taken  up  as  soon 
as  they  have  done  flowering,  and  their  leaves  have  begun  to  decay,  and 
replanted  in  spring.  If,  however,  they  can  be  kept  dry,  it  is  much  better  to 
leave  most  of  the  kinds  in  the  ground  all  the  year,  as  then  they  form  masses 
of  bulbs,  which,  from  their  roots  never  being  disturbed,  grow  with  extraordi- 
nary vigour,  and  flower  splendidly.  All  the  kinds  which  are  called  corms, 
such  as  the  gladioli,  the  different  kinds  of  crocus,  and  nearly  ail  the  Cape 
bulbs,  succeed  best  when  treated  in  this  manner ;  but  choice  hyacinths  and 
tulips  are  still  generally  taken  up  as  soon  as  the  leaves  begih  to  decay, 
as  the  flowers  are  said  to  degenerate  if  the  bulbs  are  left  all  the  year  in 
the  ground. 

563.  Lut  of  hardff  amametUal  flowering  bttOm  and  eomUf  to  be  pkmied  in 
hedi  or  bordere. 


Tigridia  ptTonla  {Tiger  flower) 

oonchiiflora 

Scilla  bifblia  (SquitO 

siUrica 

Omiihogalum  narbonense  (IFhUe  Star  qf 

JBethiehan) 
Naniagiu  JonquUla  (JonquU) 

Balbocodium  (Hoop  FeUiooat) 

Ajax 

Muscari  moschatum 

racemosnm  (Grape  Hyadnih) 

Lcaeqjam  yemum  (Snow-flake) 

iMtivum  («.  A(fne^9  FUmoer) 

'■  aotaiiioal« 


Time  of 
P  lowering. 

Colour. 

Heffiki. 

Hay 

Orange 
Yellow 

1  to2ft. 

March,  April 

Blae 

Sin. 

July 

White 

1  to3ft. 

Hay 

Yellow 

9  in. 

April 

Cin. 
1ft. 

May 

Blue 

4  in. 

April 

Feb.  and  Mar. 

White 

9  in. 

May 

12  to  18  in. 

September 

Pink 

Sin. 
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Ftoweriug, 

Colour. 

Height. 

May 

Purple 

aft. 

June 

*     Blue 

itoaft. 

May 

June 

__ 

Feb.  March 

White 

3  in. 

April 

Tellow 

8ft. 

June 

Purple 

1  toSft. 

April 

Yellow 

1ft. 

June 

Orange 
White 

8ft. 

Jnly 

Soarlek 
WUte 

Purple 
Orange 

September 

Purple 
Light  Purple 

4  in. 

June,  Jidy 

Red 

8  ft. 

Jily  and  Aug. 

Dark  Bed 

St04ft. 

Angntt 

Scarlet  and  Yflllow 

4ft. 

June 

Purple  Bed 

3ft. 

Mar.  and  Apr. 

Yarloufl 

8  in. 

Trb  gennaniea  (Floff-Jhwer) 

fragrans 

luritanlcn 

zipfaiilidea. 

Oalanthna  nivalia  (Snowdnp) 

ITritmaria  imperialia  {Orwm  Imperial) 

— ^—  pyrenaica 
la  tea 

liUnm  bulbUbmm  (Orange  LOg) 

eandidum  (WhM€  LUg) 

€atiabiirl 

Japonicum  {Jt^xm  LOy) 

Martagon  (Twrfu  Cap) 

tigrinum  (Tiger  Lily) 

Colchicum  autumnale  (Meadow  St^ffYon) 

-> rariegatum 

Gladiolus  oommnnli  CGbm^di^) 

— — —  eardinallf  (3oarUi  Oonujlag) 
■  ■  patttaotaua  (Parroi'JIower) 

l^xantinus 

Crocus,  dilTerent  sorts 

564.  Tuben  closely  resemble  in  their  nature  what  are  called  solid  bulbs  or 
conns,  and  appear  to  be  reservoirs  of  nourishment  which  have  been  laid  up 
by  nature  for  the  support  of  the  infant  plant.  Some  tubers  have  numerous 
bads  in  different  parts  of  their  substance,  like  the  potato,  and  others  have 
only  buds  in  the  upper  part,  like  the  Dahlia  and  the  Ranunculus. 

565.  The  aUiure  of  tubers  depends  in  a  great  measure  upon  their  nature ; 
and  the  principal  tubers  grown  in  the  open  ground  being  the  Ranunculus,  the 
Anemone,  and  the  Dahlia,  we  shall  say  a- few  words  on  each  separately. 

666.  The  i^aiittMeu/iM.-— The  species  of  Ranunculus  may  be  divided  into 
two  kinds :  border  flowers  and  florists*  flowers.  The  latter  consist  of  some 
hundreds  of  varieties  obtained  from  the  speoies  Ran^ineulus  aeidHcus,  a  native 
of  the  Levant  with  tuberous  roots,  which  is  rather  too  tender  to  endure  the  winter 
In  the  open  air  without  some  kind  of  protection.  The  wild  plant  grows  naturally  in 
Persia,  in  meadows  which  are  moist  during  winter  and  in  the  growing  season, 
but  dry  during  great  part  of  summer.  Hence,  one  of  the  first  requisites  in 
the  culture  of  this  flower  is  a  loamy  soil  kept  moist ;  and  as  the  varieties  are 
all  double,  and  in  a  highly  artificial  state,  the  soil  requires  to  be  made  very 
rich  with  leaf  mould,  or  the  mould  of  hotbed  dung.  The  common  season  for 
planting  the  Ranunculus  is  November ;  the  roots  may  be  placed  about  six 
inches  apart  every  way,  covered  with  two  inches  of  soil,  and  protected  by 
straw,  mats,  or  rotten  tan,  during  severe  frosts.  The  plants  will  come  into 
flower  in  July,  and  when  the  leaves  wither,  the  roots  may  be  taken  up,  dried 
in  the  shade,  and  preserved  in  a  dry  place  till  they  are  wanted  for  replanting. 
A  great  many  named  kinds  may  be  procured  in  the  seed-shops,  the  most  dis- 
tinct of  which  are  the  Turban,  or  very  dark  red,  the  orange,  the  white,  and 
the  fine  or  cnt-leaved.  As  the  plant  seeds  freely,  even  when  semi-double,  new 
sorts  without  end  may  be  raised  from  seed,  which  may  be  sown  in  pots  or  flat 
pans  as  soon  as  it  is  gathered,  and  placed  in  a  cold  frame.  Those  persons 
who  wish  to  grow  the  Ranunculus  as  a  prize  flower,  should  consult  Hogg's 
Treatiie  on  the  Banunetihte,  or  some  other  work  exclusively. devoted  to  florists* 
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flowers ;  but  for  primte  gardens,  tt  may  be  sufficient  to  remark  the  fol1c»«iBg 
particulars.  The  tubers,  if  kept  dry,  will  retain  their  vitality  for  two  or  three 
years ;  and  hence,  if  roots  which  should  be  planted  in  November  are  kept  out 
of  the  ground  till  the  November  following,  and  then  planted  and  proCeeted 
from  frost,  and  when  they  appear  above  ground  put  into  greenhoase  lieai. 
they  will  flower  at  Christmas.  If  net  planted  until  December,  tliey  wiH 
flower  about  the  end  of  January ;  and  if  not  planted  till  January,  thej  wifl 
flower  in  March.  In  this  way,  by  always  having  a  stock  of  old  roots,  and 
planting  some  every  month  in  the  year,  Ranunculuses  may  be  had  in  flower 
all  the  year  round.-— (Zotfiat'  Companion  to  the  Flomet'Garden,) 

567.  The  Anewtone  is  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  the  RanimciiliiB. 

566.  7%€  DahUa.^^The  importance  that  has  within  the  last  few  jean 
attached  to  the  Dahlia  would  render  it  easy  to  fill  a  volume  with  deaeripCioiis 
of  its  various  species  and  varieties,  and  the  details  of  their  culture.  Its  history 
is  also  somewhat  curious,  as,  strange  to  say,  thougb  it  has  become  so  great  a 
favourite,  and  is  ao  universally  cultivated,  the  history  of  its  introdnetion  is 
very  obscure.    It  is  generally  said  to  have  been  introduced  by  Lady  Hellaiid 
in  1804 ;  but  the  fact  is,  it  had  been  introduced  many  years  before  that  period, 
and   was  only  brought  from  Madrid,   in   1804,  by  Lady  Holland,  who 
apparently  did  not  know  that  it  was  already  in  the  country.    The  first  kind 
of  Dahlia  known  to  Europeans  (D.  varidbiiiif  Dec.)  was  discovoed  in  Menoo 
by  Baron  Humboldt  in  1789,  and  sent  by  him  to  Pressor  Cavanittea,  of  the 
Botanic  Garden,  Madrid,  who  gave  the  genus  the  name  of  DahHa,  in  honour 
of  the  Swedish  professor  Dahl.    Cavanilles  sent  a  plant  of  it  the  same  year  to 
the  Marchioness  of  Bute,  who  was  very  fond  of  flowers,  and  who  k^t  it  in  the 
greenhouse.    From  this  species  nearly  all  the  varieties  known  in  the  gardens 
have  been  raised ;  as  it  seeds  fireely,  and  varies  very  much  when  raised  from 
seed.    In  1802,  a  second  species  (Z).  cocefnea)  was  introduced  from  France,  in 
which  country  it  had  been  raised  from  Mexican  seeds.    A  few  ▼aricties  have 
been  raised  from  this  kind,  but  they  are  much  smaller  than  the  others.    It  is 
rather  remarkable,  that  the  two  species  do  not  hybridise  together ;  and  the 
first  kind  produces  flowers  of  coloun  so  difierent  as  crimson,  pnrjde,  white^ 
yellow,  orange,  and  soariet^  without  hybridisation.    Among  all  the  ooloui% 
however,  displayed  by  these  varieties,  no  flowers  have  yet  appeared  of  bine, 
and  comparatively  few  of  a  pure  white.  These  two  species,  and  tlieir  varieties^ 
were  the  only  Dahlias  known  in  English  gardens  fw  many  years;  as  though  a 
few  kinds  were  introduced  from  time  to  time  from  Franoe  and  Spain,  yet  as 
they  did  not  hybridise  with  the  others,  and  were  rather  more  tender,  they 
were  not  generally  cultivated,  and  appear  to  have  been  soon  lost, 

llie  Dahlia  is  a  tuberous-rooted  plant,  which  is  propagated  either  by  seeds^ 
or  by  division  of  the  root  The  seeds  are  chiefly  used  for  raising  new  sorts ; 
and  they  should  be  treated  like  tender  annuals,  being  sown  on  a  alight  bodied, 
in  February  or  March,  and  planted  out  in  May.  The  plants  rarely  flower  the 
first  year,  but  the  tubers  will  form  in  the  course  of  the  summer,  and  may  be 
taken  up  in  autumn  with  those  of  the  old  plants.  When  the  plants  are  propa- 
gated by  division  of  the  root,  care  must  be  taken  that  each  piece  has  a 
bud  attached  to  it.  These  buds,  or  eyes,  as  gardeners  call  them,  are  not  scat- 
tered all  over  the  tubers,  like  those  of  the  potato,  but  collected  in  a  ring  round 
the  collar  of  th^  root.  These  eyes,  when  the  tubers  are  in  a  dry  state,  are 
sometimes  scarcely  perceptible;  and  to  discover  them  nurseiymen  often  plant 
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their  Dahlia-Toots  in  a  hotbed, "  to  start  the  eyes/'  as  they  call  it ;  that  is,  to  force 
the  latent  buds  sufficiently  forward  to  show  where  they  are  situated,  before  they 
divide  the  tubers  for  the  purpose  of  forming  new  plants.    Sometimes  the  eyes 
do  not  form  a  ring  round  the  collar  or  crown  of  the  root,  but  a  considerable 
portion  of  it  is  without  any  buds.    These  parts,  when  divided  from  the  rest, 
are  called  blind  tubers ;  and,  though,  if  put  into  the  ground,  they  will  live  for 
aeyeral  years,  sending  out  abundance  of  fibrous  roots  every  year,  no  gardener 
haa  yet  been  able  to  induce  a  blind  tuber  to  form  an  eye,  or  to  send  up  a  shoot. 
DaUiaa  are  also  propagated  by  cuttings  of  the  stem,  taken  from  the  lower 
part  of  the  plant ;  or  young  shoots  slipped  off  the  tuber,  with  part  of  the  woody 
fibre  attached.    The  cuttings  should  be  struck  in  sand,  or  very  sandy  loam, 
under  a  bell-glass,  and  with  bottom-heat  Great  care  should  be  taken  to  shade 
tbem  from  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  till  they  have  thrown  out  routs ;  as  the 
leaves  are  easily  withered,  and  when  this  is  the  case  they  cannot  be  recovered, 
and  the  cutting  will  perish  for  want  of  a  due  circulation  of  the  sap.    The  roots 
win  generally  form  in  a  fortnight,  or,  at  most,  three  weeks.    The  best  soil  for 
TH\hl«fif  is  a  compost  of  equal  parts  of  sand  and  loam,  with  a  little  peat;  which 
may  be  enriched  with  part  of  an  old  hotbed,  or  decayed  leaves.    Manure  of 
any  kind  should,  however,  be  used  very  sparingly ;  as  too  much  will  cause 
the  plant  to  produce  strong,  coarse-growing  leaves  and  stems,  instead  of  fine 
flowers.    Striped  flowers  are  never  either  bright  or  distinct  in  their  colours  in 
very  rich  soiL    Dahlias  will  not  grow  well  in  the  richest  clayey  soil  without 
aand ;  and  though  they  will  grow  freely  in  sand  without  loam,  the  flowers  will 
be  poor  and  only  semi-douhle.    Though  they  flower  so  late  in  the  year.  Dah- 
lias are  killed  by  the  slightest  frost ;  and  thus  their  beauty,  great  as  it  is,  is 
generally  rather  short-lived.     As  soon  as  the  leaves  turn  brown  from  frost, 
which  is  generally  in  October,  the  stems  should  be  cut  down ;  and  in  November 
the  tiibers  should  be  taken  up.    A  dry  day  should  be  chosen,  if  possible ;  and 
the  tubers  should  be  carefully  taken  up,  and  laid  on  boards  in  an  open  shed, 
or  some  similar  place,  to  dry.    While  drying  they  should  be  turned  every 
day,  and  the  earth  that  falls  from  them  should  be  swept  away.    They  should 
be  dried  in  an  open  shed,  if  possible,  where  they  will  be  only  sheltered  from 
the  lain ;  for  if  dried  suddenly  by  fire-heat,  or  exposure  to  the  sun,  the  tubers 
are  apt  to  wither  up ;  and  if  dried  too  slowly,  without  the  admission  of  plenty 
ef  air,  they  will  rot.    They  generally  do  best  kept  during  the  winter  in  a  dry 
cellar,  in  sand  or  sawdost ;  but  any  dry  place  will  do,  which  is  not  too  hot.  In 
spring,  the  tubers  are  Teplanted,^  either  in  pots  plunged  in  a  slight  hotbed, 
about  the  middle  of  February,  or  the  beginning  of  March,  or  in  the  open 
ground  in  May  or  June;  but  the  dwarf  early- flowering  kinds  may  be  planted 
in  the  open  air  in  ApriL  When  the  tall  kinds  are  wanted  to  flower  early,  they 
may  be  forced  rapidly  forward  by  being  plunged  into  stronger  heat,  and  kepi 
in  the  hotbed  till  just  ready  to  flower.    If,  however,  the  summer  should  prove 
hot  and  dry,  the  plants  thus  forced  are  frequently  attacked  by  a  disease  called 
the  curl,  which  is  caused  by  an  insect  known  by  the  name  of  the  green  bug, 
that  perforates  the  young  leaves,  and  occasions  them  to  wither  and  shrivel  up. 


560.  The  operations  of  gardetdng  will  be  found  in  various  parts  of  the  twin 
volvme,  The  Horticultumt, 
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45 
— —  expoture,  48 
Artittical  landtcape,  166 
Artittio  arrangement  of  bedt,  22 
—  imitation  of  toenerj,  87 
AtpectofTiUat,9 
Autumn  town  annualt,  500 
Aviary,  304 

B. 

Back  gardena,  planting  of,  60 

Baiketi  of  nutic  work,  179 

Bath-room,  345 

Bedford  Lodge,  246 

Bedt,  artittic  arrangement  of,  22 


Beds  grouped  near  a  walk,  24, 25 

of  flowers,  rulea  for  planting,  67 

Biennialt,  502 

-«—  and  annuals,  118 

,  litt  of,  for  a  tuburban  garden, 

149 
Boat-house,  195 
Borders  for  fruit-trees,  76 
Boundary  fence,  170 

wallt,151 

Bridget  orer  ttill  water,  428 

,  ruttie,  398 

Brugm4ntia  tuaytelent  (JDuttra  oiftttfBMjL 

125 
Building  or  planting,  which  thould  be 

done  first,  224 
Buildings,  mode  of  executing,  224 
Bulbs  and  tubers,  505 
— -'*—  for  a  geometrio  gaidaa«  128 


,  arrangement  of,  102 

C. 

Cabbages,  best  kinds  to  grow,  80 
Cslceolaxias,  the  best  for  plantiDg  out,  G9^ 
Califomian  annuals,  lists  o^  69, 499 
Camellia  house,  488 
Changes  of  trees,  3 
Chequers,  entranoe  lodge  at,  375 
Cherries,  litt  of,  264 
Chester  Holme  Cottage,  244 
Chestnut,  sweet,  kinds  ol^  264 
Choice  of  a  situation  for  a  Tilla,  0 
Climate,  characters  of,  8, 11 
Climbing  annuals,  149 
■  half-hardy  annuals  for  a  sub- 

urban garden,  149 

' —  plantt  for  a  wall,  69 

I  roses,  and  other  plants,  85 

shrubs  far  a  suburban  garden. 


148 
Coach-house  and  stables,  129 

,  management  of  the,  350 
Coachman's  bed-room,  351 
Cold  pit,  adTantages  of  a,  4 
Cold  pita,  468—470 
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CombmAtion  of  objects,  83 

of  parts  to  form  a  whole,  23 

CompcuratiTe  merits  of  different  styles,  41 
Connexion    between    the    house    and 

grounds,  888 
ConserratiYe  wall,  210 

,  protected  by  curtains,  466 

. ,  protected  by  glass,  467 

Conserratories,  488 

Conserratory,  definition  of  the  term,  66 

of  a  country  "villa,  160 

.. inth  moreable  sashes,  234 

Cottage,    InoonTenienees    of   a,    when 

thatched,  12 
Cottage  residence  equal  in  eigoyment  to 

a-nlla,  6 
Country  houses  in  three  classes,  43 
Countiy  mansions,  43,  345 

,  designs  for,  420 

Country  residence,  enjoyments  of  a,  166 
Country  Tillas,  156 

,  how  defined,  48 

,  large,  enlture  and  manage- 
ment of,  338 

— ,  large,  to  lay  out,  plant,  &c., 


259 


.,  small,  225 

',  small,  cttltare  and  renovap 


tionof,255 
Corered  seats, 
Covered  way,  416 
Covered  way  cf  tnllis-work,  455 
Cow-house,  construction  of  the,  259, 355 
Cows,  how  to  choose,  260 
— — ,  management  of,  389 
Crops,  succession  of,  78 
Cubic  form  best  for  a  Till%  16 
Culinary  crops,  88 

,  management  of,  102 

Culinary  vegetables,  list  and  proportions 

of,  for  a  garden,  77 
Culture  and  management  of  large  ooun* 

try  villas,  838 

^. of  small  country  villas,  255 

'' of  suburban  gardens,  145 

Cutting  down  trees  and  shrubs,  255 

B. 

DshUa,  508 

Dairy,  construction  of  the,  356 

-,  management  of  the,  259 

Deciduous  shrubs  for  a  suburban  gardeUi 

148 
trees  for  a  suburban  garden, 

147,  148 
Dense  mass  of  trees,  how  produced,  217 
Diagrams  for  planting  flower-beds,  58 
Disadvantages  of  suburban  gardens^  147 


Distance  that  trees  ought  to  be  apart,  217 

Distant  scenery,  157 

Docks  and  thisaes,  to  destroy,  341 

Domestic  offices,  mode  of  concealimg,  208 

Doric  temple,  215 

Double  suburban  villa,  105 

. . with  a  geometric 

flower  garden,  109 

Double  villa  in  Porchester-terraoe,  Bays- 
water,  134 

,.  with  greenhouses,  118 

Dovecot,  363 

Drainage  in  suburban  gardens,  ISO 

.  map,  163 

of  a  country  villa,  160 

^— ^—  of  a  suburban  residence,  53 

Draining  a  paddock,  261 

I  permanent  pasture,  343 

Drains,  162 

^  dimensions  of,  343 
Dry  stove,  492 
Dunchurch  Vicarage,  320 
Dutch  garden  at  Bedleaf,  809 

E. 

Bconomical  gardens,  61 

— modes  of  building,  222 

Edgings  of  wircwork,  180 
Elevated  situation,  advantages  of  an,  7 
Elisabethan  suburban  villa,  105 
English  garden  at  Bedleaf,  311 

• >  style  of  gardening,  37 

Enjoyments  of  a  country  residence,  1,  3 
Entrance-lodge,  196 

- and  gate  at  Bedleaf,  307 

Entrance-lodges  and  gates,  372—381 
Evergreens  for  a  suburban  garden,  148 

.._ in  a  small  street  garden,  64 

.     —f  screen  of,  69 
Evergreen  shrubs  for  a  suburban  garden, 

148 
Expense  of  building,  221 
^ of  laying  out  and  keeping  a 

street  garden,  64 

of  planting  suburban  pleasure- 


grounds,  103 

<^  plw^t?»g  a  firuit^ardcn,  90 


Exposure  to  winds,  8 

F. 
Fao-«mile  imitations  of  natural  sceneiy, 

40. 
Fairfield  Cot,  296 
Farm-buildings  suitable  for  a  villa  or  park 

farm,  354 
Farming,  moral  Influence  of,  352 
,  pleasures  of,  352 
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Famiiiisinitelile  ibr  a  viUaor  puk  fimn, 

364 
Finn,  mamiseBMiit  cf  the,  861 

,  BtaAtion  of  the,  363 

,  how  to  stock,  with  iheep,  281 

Fettening  ponltiy,  360 

Fenen,161 

— —  in  naburben  gardeni,  161 

•^— *>  of  ■aburfaea  gwdena,  48 

Feme  ornee,  864 

Field-book,  901—903 

Fig-tnee,  kinds  of,  206 

Fin,  how  to  mix,  with  wwnd  heeded 

trees,  29 
Fishing-honsei,  108—106 
Fish-ponds,  MraegeoisBt  of,  386 
Fitness  of  a  building  fttt   the  end  in 

iriew,l7 
Florists'  flowers  in  «  sabnrben  gefden, 

124 
Flower-beds  netr  an  Italian  TiUa,  128 
-^— —  on  lawns,  460 

'  ,  rules  for  planting,  67 
Flower-garden  at  Bedford-lodge,  261 

. at  Wimbledon-hoose,  436 

<  ,  geonetrie,  at  Mrs.  Law* 

renee's  TiUa,  272 

■         of  a  country  Tills,  160 

,  situation  for  a,  211 
,  to  plant  the,  09 


Flower-gardens,  93,  06,  404—414 
Flowering  trees,  list  of,  291 
Flowers,  distribution  of,  in  the  pleasure^ 
ground  and  shrubbery,  174 
for  beds,  86 
■  for  a  oountry  Txlla,  choice  of 

,177 
for  a  oountry  ^ilh^  diitrflmtion 


of,m 
Food  of  plants,  146 

Forcing-houses  in  a  suburban  garden,  116 
Foreign  trees  and  shrubs,  planting  of,  217 
Form  of  a  tUU  residence,  14 
Fortis  Green,  TiUa  at,  278 
Fountain  at  Wimbledon  House,  441 

,  drooping,  210 
Fountains,  400— 404 
Fowls,  houses  for,  361 

,  management  <fi,  868 

Front  gardens,  planting  of,  60 

Front  garden,  to  plant  the,  usefully,  72 

FVnit  and  fegetaUes  in  a  small  gwden, 

76-77 
Fruit  garden,  management  of  the,  01 
Fruit-trse  borders,  76 
Fnut-trees  for  a  small  garden,  76 

—for  walls,  87 
in  a  small  back  garden,  68 


Fruit-trees,  lists  of,  263,  293 
^,traittmgof,  83 

O. 

Oardenesque  imitation  of  seeneij» 
Oardening,  enjoyments  of,  1,  3 
Oatden  of  a  suburban  rcaidenoe,  44 
-~—  of  a  suburban  residenoe,siBe  €€,  61 
— —  of  a  suburban  residence,  pbmtnig 

the,  omamentaUy,  120 
Garden  scenery  at  Redlea^  306 
Gardens  of  semi-detsehcd  villaa,  60 

of  street  houses,  60 

Garden  tools  required  in  a  snburfaaa  gar- 

dtti,  166 
Gks-pipes,  61 
Gate,  rustic,  398 
Gates  of  Tsrious  kinds,  373—381 
Geometric  flower  gardisns,  411 — 414 


ing,lll 


park,  461 
— ^—    style  of  gardening,  36 

▼illa,444 

Qeometrical  garden,  mode  of  plaatiiH^ , 

122 
Glass-case,  moreable,  468 
Gooseberries,  seleetion  of,  88 
Gourds  and  pumpkins,  72 
Grass  land  for  pastnre,  to  renovate,  340 
Grass,  laying  down  in,  107 
Grass  seeds  for  renoTatang  a  lawn,  267 
Grass  walks,  166 
GraTel  walks,  to  renovate,  267 
Green-house,  adranti^^es  of  a,  3 
,  eigoyments  of  a,  66 

to  asuYrarban  residcnee,  116 

idants  in  a  suburban  garden. 


126 


of,  69 


Green-houses,  ornamental,  486 

,  usefU,  470—472 

Grotto  at  WimUedon,  441—443 
Grottoes,  to  make,  390 
Grotto-work,  tricks  of,  33 
Guinea-fowls,  362. 

H. 

Half-hardy  ai^nuals,  601 

Harmoniring  a  residenee  with  the  snr* 

rounding  country,  217 
Harmony  in  landscape  gardening,  36 
Harness-room,  360 
Hay,  to  prepare  grass  for,  841 
Health  of  plants,  conditions  necessary  to 

the,  146 
Healthy  situations  for  villas,  6 
Heating  a  plant  cabinet,  476 
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Hendon  Rectory,  327 
Hen-houae,  361 
Herbaceous  plants,  497 

'  for  a  tulrarban  garden, 
148 


— — — ^—  management  of,  102 
Hill,  house  on  the  side  of  a,  26 
Hoole  House,  near  Chester,  315 
Hot-beds,  470 
Hot-houses,  492 

House  and  grounds,  to  connect  the,  388 
House  on  a  dope,  27 
HduM,  position  of  the,  26 

I. 

Ice-ceUar,  870 

loe-honse,  management  of  the,  369 
Ice-houses,  eonstmetion  of,  370 
Implements  required  in  a  suburban  gar- 
den, 155 
Indigenous  imitations  of  scenery,  40 
Insects  in  suburban  gardens,  155 
Irregular  house,  disadyantages  of  an,  15 
Isometrical  plan  of  a  villa  on  a  square 

piece  of  ground,  228 
Italian  scenery,  imitation  of,  127 
Italian  suburban  villa,  127 
Italian  terrace  and  green-house,  128 
Ivy  and  other  erergreens  in  a  small  street 
garden,  62 


Jaxdin  d'hiver,  491 

K. 

Kenwood,  453 

Kinds  of  trees,  distribution  of,  219 

Kitchen-garden  of  a  country  villa,  159 

,  planting  the,  77,  81 
Kitehen-gardens,  plans  of,  416—419 
— — ~,  to  renovate,  258,  345 

Ii. 

Lakes  (see  Water). 

Landscape,  artistioal,  156 

Landscape  gardening,  rules  for,  19 

Large  country  villas,  250 

Lawn,  management  of  thf,  71 

Lavms,  grass  seeds  for,  257 

,  laying  out  and  management  of, 


107 


-of  various  kinds,  383 

-,  when  to  be  broken  by  flower* 


beds,  460 
Laying  house  for  fowls,  361 
Laying  out  and  planting  a  villa,  16 
Laying  out  a  small  street  garden,  62 


Laying  out  grounds,  39 

— ,  mode  of,  225 

Light,  disadvantages  of  a  wont  of,  in 

suburban  gardens,  147 
Liquid  manure,  management  of,  71 
Lupines  as  herbage,  464 
Lyne  Orove,  Chertsey,  425 

M. 

Marnmo^  gourd,  how  to  cook  the,  72 

Management  of  a  fruit-garden,  91 

Management  of  a  lawn,  70 

Management  of  suburban  pleasnre- 
grounds,  103 

Mansions  in  the  country,  345 

Mansions,  in  what  different  from  villas, 
43 

Manure  finr  suburban  gardens,  14d 

Manures,  how  to  use,  in  suburban  gar- 
dens, 146 

Marryat's,  Mrs.,  Wimbledon  House,  420 

Memorandum-book,  201—203 

Mercury,  bronie  figure  of,  273 

Milking  a  cow,  340 

Moist  stove,  492 

Moral  influence  of  fiuming,  852 

Mosses,  to  destroy,  342 

Moss-houses,  390—397 

Moveable  glass-ease,  468 

N. 
Natural  style  of  gardening,  37 

0. 

Of&ces  detached  from  the  house,  349 
— ,  domestic,  mode  of  concealing,  206 

,  situation  of,  347 

Orehideous  house,  493 
Ornamental  gardens,  61 
^— ^—  plant-houses,  478 

planting,  118 

plants,  lists  of,  197 

suburban  garden,  95 

Out-buildings  in  a  suburban  residence,  62 

* 

P. 

Paddock,  management  of  the,  260 
Park  in  the  geometric  style,  451 
Pasture  land,  to  break  up,  344 
Pasture  lands,  to  drain,  343 
Peach-trees,  list  of,  295 
Pea-fowU,  362 
Pear-trees,  lists  of,  263,  293 
Pears,  selection  of,  87 
Peas  and  beans,  best  kinds  of,  80 
Peas,  mode  of  training,  89 
Perennials,  503 

2  L 
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Feramiali  and  bulbs,  planting  with,  112 
Perenniala,  list  <^,  for  a  suburban  garden, 

148 

,  lists  of.  504 

Permanent  residents,  adTiee  to,  as  to  ro- 

noTating  a  garden,  256 
Picturesque  imitation  of  scenery,  87 
Pigeon-house,  363 
Piggery,  eonstruotion  of  tbe,  357 
Pines  and  firs  at  Hendon  ReeCofy,  list  of, 

336 

—  ,  wliere  to  fnteodvee,  220 
Pipes  throogh  »  Miburbaa  gaiden,  §k 

water  or  gas,  51 
Pits  and  frames  in  a  tubttrbaa  gaiden, 

116 
Pits,  uses  of,  4 

Plan  for  laying  out  and  planting  a  subur- 
ban pleasure-ground,  96 
Flans,  making,  and  carrying  tiiem  into 

execution,  198—208 
Plantation  of  trees,  how  to  vary,  28 
Plantations,  use  of,  in  a  small  villa,  239 
Plant-cabinet  with  a  lean-to  roof,  473 

,  with  a  spaa  tooif  476 

Plant-houses,  465 

of   Tarious  kinds  In  one 

range,  495 

Planting,  28 

a  flower-garden  with  perennials 

and  bulbs,  112 
an SliiabethaniilU,  106    • 

■  a  small  back  garden,  62 

a  smaU  front  garden,  62 

,  CTpense  o^  224 

flower-beds,  57 

— ■  grounds,  39, 

or  (railding,  which  ahonld  be 


commenced  flrst,  224 

single  trees,  197 

trees  and  ihrubs  in  the  grounds 


of  a  residence,  170 

-^— —  trees  for  ornament,  119 

trees  too  deep,  bad  efibcts  of,  153 
with  biennlali  and  snnuals,  and 


green-house  plants,  113 
Plants,  conditions  necessary  to  the  health 
of,  in  suburban  gardens,  1*46 

,  food  of,  145 

■  in  a  plant-cabinet,  476 
■■■■  ■     ,  ornamental,  lists  of,  497 
,  selection  of,  for  a  suburban  gar- 
den, 147 

•,  to  keep  distinct,  59 


Pleasure-grounds  of  a  Tills,  16 

,^ of  a  country  Tills,  163 

■  of  country  villas,  im- 

proved mode  of  planting  the,  175 


Pleasure-ground  walk,  213 

Pleasure-gnmnd  walks,  breadth  of,  165 

Pleasures  of  fiuming,  351 

Plums,  list  of,  264 

Porchester-terraoe,  Bayswater,  viQa  in, 
134 

Position  of  tho  house  in  a  suburban  resi- 
dence, 44 

Poets  to  support  dothes-lines,  54 

Poultry-houses,  360 

,  management  of,  358 

yard,  358 

priced  list  of  trees,  99 

Principles  on  whidi  a  villa  should  be  Isid 

out»17 
■  peculiar  to    landscape  gsr- 

dening  and  architecture,  42 

ProfitaUe  gardens,  61,  71 

Prateoted  trellises,  465 

B. 

Babbits,  misnagement  of,  365 

Banunculus,  507 

Recognition  of  art,  19 

Bedleaf,  near  Fenshurst,  299 

Regular  piece  of  ground,  how  to  lay  out, 

as  a  viUa  residence,  225 
Benovating  suburban  gardens,  150 
Benovstion  of  large  country  villas,  340 

-  of  small  country  villss,  255 

«— of  auburban  gardens,  150 

Beserve  garden  to  an  Italian  villa,  129 

,  use  of  a,  111 
Boads  and  walks,  22 
Boads,  direction  of,  as  regards  a  snbniban 

residence,  48 
Bockwork,  181—189 

at  Hoole  House,  317,  321, 

322,323 

Bocky  lawn  at  Bedleaf.  313 

scenery,  20 
Bossrium,  mode  of  forming  a,  248 
Boses,  preparing  tho  soil  for,  70 
Bules  as  to  what  style  to  employ,  42 
— ^  for  planting  flowers,  57 
Bustic  arch  at  Wimbledon  House,  433 

bridges,  388,  399 

gate,  398 

scenery,  40 

seats,  178, 179,  213, 400 

tables,  399 

vases,  179, 180 

8. 
Scenery  of  a  country  mansion  reiidenoe, 
372 

,  to  improve,  387 
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Scre«n  of  evergreens,  69 

of  trees,  how  to  manage,  217 

Sculpture  in  gardens,  180,  181, 182 
Sea-breeze,  effects  of  the,  on  trees,  381 
Seats  covered  from  rain,  389 

,  rustic,  178, 179, 213,  400 

Seed,  quantity  requiied  of  eulinary  Tege- 

tables,  81 
Selection  of  culinary   vegetables  for  a 

small  garden,  80 
■  of  pUmts  for  suburban  gardens, 

147 
Sheep  £um,  management  of  a,  281 
Sheep,  proiit  of,  in  a  farm,  283 
Shrubs,  climbing,  for  a  suburban  garden, 

148 
,  dedduoos,  tat  a  suburban  garden, 

148 
— ,  distribution  of,  in  ihe  grounds  of 

a  country  -villa,  174 

■,  erergreen,  fat  a  suburban  garden, 


148 


for  a  country  villa,  choice  of  kinds, 

for  a  country  tHU,  distribution 
of,  176 

,  how  many  to  an  acre,  221 

,  treatment  of  those  which  have 


176 


been  neglected,  152 — 155 
Single  villa,  ISO 
Sitting-house  ftr  fowls,  361 
Situation  of  a  residence,  198—206 
>—  o?  a  suburban  residence,  44 

of  offices,  347 

Slope,  house  on  a,  27 

Slugs,  to  destroy,  155 

Small  places,  variety  in,  34 

Smoke,  list  of  trees  which  will  bear  it, 

68 

,  tzees  that  will  bear  the  effects 

of,  65 
SnaQs,  to  destroy,  155 
Soil  for  a  villa  residence,  9 

—  in  old  suburban  gardens,  150 
<— ^  in  suburban  gardens,  146 

—  in  suburban  gardens,  to  renovate, 
150 

Spades  for  draining,  344 

Square  house,  disadvantages  of  a,  15 

piece  of  ground,  how  to  lay  it  out 

aaavilla,225 
Stable  offices,  349 
Stages  for  phmts,  481,  487 
Staking  trees  to  protect  them,  267 
Statues  in  gardens,  122 

,  where  to  introduce,  33 
Strawberries,  selection  of,  88 
Street  garden  for  profit,  71 


Street  garden  of  the  second  size,  66 

of  the  smallest  size,  62 

Street  gardens,  60 

Stove  attached  to  a  green-house,  472 

Style  and  character  of  a  villa,  35 

Subsoil  for  a  villa,  10 

Suburban  garden  for  flowers,  92, 95 

,  renovation  of  a,  150 

,  selection  of  plants  for 

a,  147 
Suburban  gardens,  44 

; ,  culture  of,  145 

— ,  disadvantages  of,  147 

■  of  flowers,  firuit-trees, 

and  vegetables,  83 

soO  of,  146 


Suburban  residence,  how  defined,  43 
Suburban  villa  on  rather  a  large  scale,  131 
,  to  lay  out  and  plant  a,  67 

with  a  green-house,  117 

Succession  of  crops,  78 

Sun.dial,209 

— ~^—  at  Kenwood,  459 

Surfiice,  characters  of,  7 

Swans,  management  of,  364 

Symmetry  in  laying  out  grounds,  27 

T. 

Tables,  rustic,  399 

Temporary  residents,  advice  to,  as  to 

renovating  a  garden,  257 
Terrace  walk  at  Kenwood,  461 
Thatched  cottage,  inconveniences  of  a,  12 
Tools  required  in  a  suburban  garden,  156 
Tree  guards,  265,  266 
Trees   and  shrubs  for  a  country  villa, 

choice  of  kinds,  176 

for  a  country  villa,  dis- 


tribution of,  176 


treatment   of  those 


which  have  been  neglected,  152 — 155 
Trees  at  Hendon  Rectory,  list  of,  330—388 
— ,  at  what  distance  apart  they  should 

be  planted,  217 
— ,  changes  in,  3 
— ,  deciduous,  for  a  suburban  garden, 

147, 148 
,  distribution  of,  in  the  grounds  of  a 

country  villa,  171 — 174 

for  an  Italian  villa,  127 

-^—  for  a  suburban  garden,  147 

,  how  many  to  an  acre,  221 

— ,  how  to  group,  23,  24 
^—  in  a  park,  25 

,  list  of,  for  a  suburban  villa,  68 

,  list  of,  in  a  garden  in  Forchester- 

terrace,  Bayswater,  141 
,  ornamental,  lists  of,  262, 291 
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Tx«ei,  onnnMntal,  lift  of,  for  t  mborlMii 

gudcDi  99 
•-^,  toftake,267 
Tniniiig  pwa,  89 

Timpt  to  proTent  the  taoent  of  tmelli,  161 
TreUiMt,  protected,  465 
Trellii  for  flniit-treef ,  87 
TreUi>-work  for  creepers,  416 
Trftoehing,  veet  of,  170 
Turf,  152 

->— ,  to  renoTite,  152 
Turkey-lMWte,  862 

U. 

Undergroand  drtinage,  150 

tJndefgnmiidwalk,  213 

Unioii  of  all  the  parti  of  a  oountry  ren^ 

deuce,  195 
Ueefttl  TegeuUet,  79 


what  diffinent 


V. 

Variety  in  laying  out  grounds,  28 

in  the  prospect,  30 

Vase,  181 

Vases  for  flower-gardens,  414 
— — ,  where  to  introduce,  33 
Vegetables  in  a  small  gaiden,  73 

,  the  best  to  grow,  79,  81 

Ventilation  of  a  plant-cabinet,  482 
Vicarage>house  and  church,  826 
View  from  the  drawing-room  window,  381 
Views  from  the  house,  30 
ViUa  and  grounds,  31 

at  HammsiaBith,  285 

in  the  geometrical  style,  444 

laid  out  by  Mr.  Olendinning,  287 

—  of    Mrs.   Lawrence,  at    Drayton- 
green,  270 

-— —  residence,  best  form  for  a,  14 

residence,    principles   to  be  taken 

into  consideration  respecting  a,  6 

. ,  small  oountry,  225 

Villas,  oountry,  156 


Villas,   in 
sions,  43 
,  situation  for,  6 

W. 

WaUcs,  152 

and  roads,  21 

— ,  direction  of,  164 
,  how  to  conceal,  32 

,  how  to  lay  out,  32 

,      ,  how  to  make,  in  a  suburban 
denoe,  53 
— ^  in  snburban  gardens,  152 

in  the  gardenesque  style,  38 

in  the  picturesque  style,  j39 

• on  varied  surfaces,  165 

■  under  a  tunnel,  213 

,  width  of,  76 

•Walls  in  suburban  gardens,  151 
— — ,  plants  for  coTering,  69 
Walnut-trees,  objections  to,  261 
Warrens,  artificial,  365 

Water,  12 

at  Kenwood,  463 

at  Wimbledon  House,  439 

,  introduction  and  management  o£ 


in  small  places,  188—193 
■   management  of,   In 


scenery,  421—427 

-,  small  pieces  of,  239 


Inndse^K 


Watering,  pleasures  of,  2 

Water-pipes,  51 

Water-trap,  161 

Width  of  walks  in  pleasure-grouads,  215 

Wild-fowl  for  a  pond,  287 

Wimbledon  House,  420 

Window  gardening,  56 

Winter  gardens,  491 

Wirework,  180 

Wirework-edging,  181 

Worms,  to  destroy,  155 

Working  plan  for  laying  ont  pleasare- 

grounds,  96 
for    planting    trees   and 

shrubs,  216     • 


THE  END. 
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